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Editoria 


Water  Resource  Management 


Georgia  is  not  running  out  of  water,  but  by 
he  same  token,  we  now  realize  that  our  water 
esources  are  not  unlimited  either.  The  water 
•esource  is  definitely  limited  even  in  the  best  of 
times,  and  as  the  extremely  dry  weather  of  last 
summer  pointed  out,  we  don't  always  live  in  the 
best  of  times.  For  the  first  time  we,  in  the  sup- 
-)osedly  "water  rich"  East,  faced  the  kind  of 
targe  scale  water  shortages  and  rationing  that 
we  previously  only  heard  about  in  the  West. 

Water  is  not  only  essential  to  life,  its  abun- 
dance is  essential  to  the  quality  of  life.  Access  to 
adequate  and  dependable  supplies  of  pure  water 
is  central  to  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  state.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  begin  now  to  plan  our  future  growth  in 
terms  of  available  water  and  the  potential  con- 
flicts of  its  use. 

We  have  mentioned  our  water  supply  prob- 
lems before  (See  OIG,  January  1977,  "Water 
Availability").  Today  the  needs  are  still  critical 
despite  the  progress  we  have  made  with  the 
Groundwater  Use  Act  of  1972  and  the  Surface 
Water  Management  Act  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1977.  These  acts  must  now  be  imple- 
mented and  translated  into  practical  manage- 
ment of  our  water  resource. 

One  potential  problem  area  lies  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state  where  last  summer's 
drought  has  spurred  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural irrigation  (See  "Bread  and  Water  .  .  ."  this 
issue,  page  11.)  With  irrigation,  that  portion  of 
the  state  has  tremendous  food  production  poten- 
tial. The  problem  comes  when  we  consider  that 
municipalities  and  industries  in  that  area  also 
need  water,  the  same  water  perhaps.  The  solu- 
tion to  these  conflicts  is  to  never  let  them  hap- 
pen, to  plan  around  them. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Governor  Busbee  said, 
".  .  .  irrigation  systems  are  in  place  .  .  .  which  if 


pumping  to  the  maximum,  would  draw  enough 
water  out  of  the  ground  in  one  day  ...  to  surpass 
the  water  usage  for  a  day  in  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan Atlanta  area."  To  illustrate  the  other  side  of 
the  problem,  he  also  said,  "The  key  question  to 
farmers  throughout  Southwest  Georgia  who 
have  spent — or  are  on  the  verge  of  spending — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  irrigation 
equipment  and  wells  is  the  rate  at  which  water 
can  be  pulled  from  the  ground;  when  it  can  be 
used;  and  when  it  will  be  recharged." 

In  order  to  answer  these  complex  and  serious 
questions,  and  to  develop  an  effective  manage- 
ment plan,  much  research  must  be  done.  In  the 
same  speech,  Governor  Busbee  proposed  a  five- 
year  study  to  develop  and  analyze  all  existing 
information  on  water  supply  and  use  throughout 
the  state  with  first  priority  on  the  groundwater  of 
Southwest  Georgia. 

The  study  will  seek  to  compile  and  evaluate 
information  on  location,  amount  and  avail- 
ability of  groundwater,  its  quality  and  its  rate  of 
recharge  among  other  things.  Only  after  these 
things  are  known  can  we  hope  to  develop  any 
sort  of  comprehensive  and  realistic  management 
plan  which  allocates  and  puts  priorities  on 
water  use. 

Water  rights  are  a  complex  issue  wherever 
conflicts  of  use  arise.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
study  to  begin  to  define  those  rights  and  to  mini- 
mize potential  future  conflicts.  With  optimum 
water  management,  we  can  use  our  water  wisely 
and  well  for  multiple  purposes  and  ascertain  the 
highest  priority  uses  during  critical  periods.  As 
Governor  Busbee  said,  "We  intend  to  develop  a 
program  which  will  allow  us  to  predict  problems 
and  take  action  to  prevent  them." 
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Sea  Duck 
Brigade 


By  Dr.  Lloyd  Newberry 
Photography  by  the  Author 


We  arrived  at  our  destination,  a 
boat  ramp  on  a  small  tidewater 
creek,  at  4:00  a.m.  and  stepped  out 
of  my  Blazer  to  face  a  biting  north- 
east wind  and  plummeting  ther- 
mometer. "Are  we  still  going?"  Rip 
shouted,  "or  do  you  think  it'll  be  too 
rough  to  decoy?" 

I  didn't  answer  momentarily  but 
walked  down  to  the  foot  of  the  ramp, 
peering  through  the  darkness  trying 
to  estimate  the  depth  and  stage  of 
the  tide.  If  my  calculations  were  cor- 
rect, the  tide  should  be  low  enough 
to  expose  a  large  sand  bar  in  the 
mouth  of  the  sound  and  this  barrier 


should  provide  calm  water  in  the 
area  where  we  had  planned  to  hunt. 

"It  looks  like  we'll  be  all  right, 
Rip;  the  bar  should  be  exposed  and 
protecting  our  stake  blind  location 
from  this  driving  northeaster." 

Dick  chimed  in,  "Yes,  and  the 
wind  should  be  a  great  help  to  us, 
keeping  those  birds  moving.  The 
only  problem  now  will  be  crossing 
the  sound  to  reach  the  lee  of  that 
bar." 

For  once,  everything  seemed  to 
point  to  a  good  hunt — enough  wind 
to  keep  the  birds  moving  and  low 
enough  tide  to  make  hunting  in  our 
stake  blind  comfortable  and  safe.  I 
was  very  excited  about  the  prospects 
of  this  hunt. 

I  moved  to  Savannah  nine  years 
ago  and  immediately  discovered 
there  a  bonanza  in  sea  duck  hunting. 
Each  fall,  usually  around  the  middle 
of  November,  thousands  of  diving 
ducks  work  their  way  down  the  At- 
lantic tidewater  filling  the  sounds, 
bays  and  offshore  waters  of  the 
Georgia  coastline  with  a  variety  of 
waterfowl.  Rafts  of  sea  ducks  com- 
posed of  scoters,  old  squaw  and 
eiders  frequent  the  open  sea  and  as- 
sorted divers,  including  canvasbacks, 
redheads,  goldeneyes,  buffleheads, 
ruddy  ducks,  bluebill  and  broadbill 
are  found  working  the  inshore  wa- 
ters. 

As  indicated,  there  is  a  distinction 
between  "sea  ducks"  and  these  other 
divers;  however,  most  coastal  resi- 
dents group  all  diving  ducks  which 
frequent  the  saltwater  environs  into 
the  sea  duck  category. 

Two  regular  hunting  partners  are 
also  avid  waterfowlers.  Rip  Mc- 
Gaughey  correlates  his  free  time 
with  the  migratory  and  flight  pat- 
terns of  our  local  waterfowl.  Dick 
Schulze,  an  ophthalmologist,  is  an 
avid  pursuer  of  anything  legal  and 
wearing  feathers. 

The  problem  we  face  every  sea- 
son is  how  to  get  close  enough  to 
these  ducks  to  hunt  them  with  any 
consistent  degree  of  success.  Out 
where  these  divers  raft  and  feed, 
there  are  no  firm  banks  to  stand  on 
and  no  tall  grass  in  which  to  hide. 
Last  year  we  tried  towing  a  john 
boat  into  the  sound  and  lying  down 


in  the  boat  with  a  large  raft  of  de- 
coys spread  around  a  40  yard  perim- 
eter. But  this  proved  to  be  a  wet, 
cold  business,  as  well  as  an  unstable 
platform  from  which  to  shoot. 

For  years,  I  had  wanted  to  con- 
struct a  stake  blind  similar  to  those 
used  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and 
finally  this  past  summer  Dick  and  I, 
with  the  help  of  our  sons,  spent  sev- 
eral days  constructing  a  blind  on  the 
top  of  a  set  of  vacated  pilings.  The 
pilings  had  obviously  been  left  stand- 
ing because  they  were  in  shoal  wa- 
ter and  presented  no  hazard  to  navi- 
gation. 

Today  was  to  be  our  first  hunt  in 
the  stake  blind  so,  needless  to  say, 
we  were  quite  excited.  Hunting  in 
the  open  sea  places  a  premium  on 
safety  precautions;  for  this  reason, 
we  always  take  two  boats.  After  we 
launched  boats  loaded  with  decoys, 
guns,  cameras  and  other  gear,  our 
outboards  sparked  to  life  and  we 
were  off.  As  we  entered  the  sound 
we  were  confronted  with  choppy 
seas,  a  dubious  gift  from  the  howl- 
ing northeaster.  We  slowly  picked 
our  way  around  the  marsh  edges  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  protected 
water  whenever  we  could.  Although 
the  large  sand  bar  I  was  counting  on 
for  protection  was  over  a  mile  off 
shore,  it  was  long  enough  to  break 
the  run  of  the  sea,  and  we  were  re- 
lieved to  find  calm  water  when  we 
approached  its  lee.  It  didn't  take 
long,  once  in  calmer  water,  to  reach 
our  stake  blind,  approximately  one 
half  mile  off  shore. 

We  still  had  45  minutes  before 
dawn,  every  minute  of  which  would 
be  needed  to  place  150  decoys.  I 
have  found  that  the  willingness  of 
diving  ducks  to  decoy  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  decoys  in 
a  spread.  The  decoys  in  our  spread 
were  comprised  of  a  multitude  of 
dubious  characters,  reprobates  from 
many  years  of  burlap  bags  and 
bouncing  duck  boats.  We  placed  the 
decoys  in  a  wide  circle  around  the 
blind,  tied  our  boats  underneath  and 
climbed  up  into  the  box.  With  buck- 
ets to  sit  on,  thermos  bottles  of  hot 
soup,  and  lots  of  tales  of  past  hunt- 
ing expoits  to  tell,  we  waited  for 
daylight — almost  in  comfort.  What 


more  could  anyone  ask  for?  Maybe 
a  heater! 

We  didn't  have  long  to  wait.  Le- 
gal shooting  hour,  dawn,  comes 
quickly  at  sea.  "There's  a  large  flight 
of  bluebills  moving  out  of  the  east," 
Rip  said.  "It  looks  like  they  are  go- 
ing to  move  early.  Probably  been 
bounced  around  on  that  northeaster 
all  night  and  are  ready  for  some 
breakfast  and  calm  water." 

"Behind  us,"  Dick  whispered,  and 
I  looked  around  in  time  to  see  a  pair 
of  goldeneyes  swinging  off  the  de- 
coys and  bearing  over  toward  the 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River.  "All  right,  boys — time  to  look 
sharp!" 

I  was  concentrating  on  a  flight  of 
buffleheads  working  west  of  our 
blind  when  the  report  from  Dick's 
double  barrel  almost  made  me  jump 
out  of  the  blind.  "Three  bluebills 
just  slipped  right  into  the  decoys," 
Dick  said.  "And  they  kept  right  on 
slipping,"  Rip  retorted,  laughing  at 
Dick,  who  seldom  misses  an  easy 
shot. 

"Heads  up!  Those  buffleheades 
are  going  to  buy  the  whole  outfit." 
A  dozen  buffleheads  flew  right  into 
the  open  area  we  had  left  among  the 
blocks  and  gave  themselves  up.  We 
collected  four  birds  out  of  the  sur- 
prised group. 

"Look  at  that  flight  of  scoters," 
Dick  exclaimed,  "there  must  be  five 
thousand  of  them!"  A  long  low  un- 
dulating line  of  American  scoters 
was  working  in  out  of  the  east.  For 
a  moment  we  were  lost  in  a  trance  as 
we  absorbed  the  panorama  before 
us.  Flight  after  flight  of  ducks  work- 
ing in  out  of  the  sunrise  from  a 
rough  night's  roost  at  sea,  looking 
for  their  favorite  feeding  grounds — 
the  shallow  offshore  shoals  abundant 
in  shellfish  and  sea  lettuce.  We  were 
witnessing  a  time-enduring  water- 
fowl spectacle  taking  place  just  as  it 
had  centuries  before,  when  there 
were  no  duck  hunters  and  no  stake 
blinds. 

A  shot  from  Rip  catapulted  me 
back  to  the  situation  at  hand.  A 
large  redhead  drake  was  investigat- 
ing the  decoys  a  little  too  closely 
and  Rip  connected.  "Great  shooting 
Rip,"   Dick   acknowledged,    "that's 
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good  duck  and  excellent  eating,  too." 

"Twelve  o'clock,"  I  whispered  as 
a  flight  of  canvasbacks  headed 
straight  for  the  decoys.  Dick  and  I 
fired  simultaneously,  each  collecting 
a  fine  bullnecked  drake.  "That  takes 
care  of  our  limits  on  cans  and  red- 
heads; we  can  only  take  one  of  either 
species,"  I  remarked,  climbing  down, 
as  it  was  my  time  to  take  the  boat 
and  do  the  retrieving.  The  stake 
blind  was  too  high  and  the  ocean 
normally  too  choppy  to  use  retriev- 
ers although  we  each  have  Labra- 
dors  that  we  use  on  puddle  ducks 
(inland,  shallow  water  feeding 
ducks).  I  quickly  collected  the  birds 
and  was  easing  the  boat  back 
through  the  blocks  when  a  flight  of 
old-squaws  tried  to  decoy.  They  saw 
me  and  flared  wide  of  the  spread.  "It 
never  fails,"  said  Dick.  "Get  out  in 
the  boat  and  here  come  the  ducks." 

No  sooner  was  I  back  in  the  blind 
than  a  flight  of  a  hundred  or  more 
broadbills  smoked  the  spread.  We 
all  emptied  our  guns  and  the  broad- 
bills  all  kept  going.  "How  did  we 
fail  to  get  a  single  bird?"  Rip  won- 
dered. "I  think  I  tried  to  kill  the 
whole  flight  with  one  shot,"  Dick 
laughed.  "They  should  be  over 
Brunswick  by  now." 

Just  then  Rip  shouted,  "Look  in 
the  decoys,"  as  he  pointed  to  a  pair 
of  ruddy  ducks  that  had  slipped  in 
unseen.  Dick  stood  up  to  make  them 
jump,  but  instead  they  dove  and 
when  they  popped  up  they  were  out 
of  range. 

The  ducks  continued  working  our 
spread,  the  majority  being  bluebill 
and  broadbill  (Lesser  and  Greater 
Scaup)  and  American  and  surf  sco- 
ters. The  rough  sea  had  the  ducks 
continually  in  the  air,  trading  back 
and  forth  past  our  blind.  We  soon 
approached  our  combined  limits  of 
15  ducks  when  a  fat  drake  surf 
scoter  flew  head-long  into  my  shot 
pattern  and  limited  me  out.  We 
unanimously  agreed  that  we  were 
witnessing  too  great  a  spectacle  to 
leave,  so  we  broke  out  the  hot  soup 
and  cameras  and  relaxed  for  another 
half  hour  in  the  warm  morning  sun 
as  we  enjoyed  the  waterfowl  display. 
We  had  truly  experienced  a  classic 
hunt,  and  with  the  large  number  of 


decoys,  the  stake  blind  and  countless 
birds,  it  reminded  me  of  stories  I 
had  read  about  the  great  shooting 
the  market  hunters  had  enjoyed  in 
the  early  '20s.  Needless  to  say,  we 
were  satisfied  with  the  day. 

Having  loaded  our  gear  back  in 
the  boats,  we  began  the  arduous  job 
of  picking  up  150  decoys,  a  job 
which  takes  twice  as  long  as  setting 
them  out.  Our  trip  back  across  the 
sound  was  more  comfortable  as  we 
had  a  following  sea;  soon  we  were 
home  cleaning  gear  and  ducks. 

Dick,  Rip,  and  I  and  other  mem- 
bers of  our  "sea  duck  brigade"  have 
pursued  coastal  waterowl  hunting 
from  Maryland  to  Florida  and  feel 
that  the  sea  ducking  is  as  good  on 
the  Georgia  coast  as  anywhere  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  virtually  untapped 
resource.  True,  it  takes  some  spe- 
cialized gear  and  a  duck  hunter's 
oblivion  to  pain  and  discomfort,  but 
the  rewards  are  many.  I  witnessed 
thousands  of  divers  last  year  in  the 
sounds,  bays  and  tidal  backwaters 
from  Savannah  to  Brunswick,  and 
the  few  hunters  I  know  who  pur- 
sued them  had  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess. We  were  fortunate  to  find  the 
old  set  of  pilings  from  which  to 
shoot,  but  there  are  many  other 
methods  that  have  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful. We  have  enjoyed  excellent 
gunning  from  jetty  rocks  and  ex- 
posed oyster  bars. 

Wear  clothing  the  color  of  the 
shells  or  rocks  and  bring  a  large 
spread  of  decoys,  and  you'll  find 
ducks  will  work  well  in  range.  I  have 
spent  many  hours  shooting  from  a 
concealed  position  in  the  point  of  a 
salt  marsh  and  have  even  camou- 
flaged myself  on  exposed  (low  tide) 
sand  bars  with  sand  colored  burlap 
and  enjoyed  excellent  shooting  there. 
The  secret,  once  again,  is  plenty  of 
decoys. 

There  is  no  greater  thrill  than 
the  screaming  of  wings  as  a  hundred 
canvasbacks  smoke  over  your  set,  or 
as  a  family  of  wire-tails  (ruddy 
ducks)  zip  into  the  blocks  flying 
an  inch  off  the  water.  For  duck 
hunters,  a  morning  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  bluebills  and  scoters  trad- 
ing back  and  forth  high  overhead  is 
real  excitement. 


Most  of  the  species  are  plentiful 
here,  and  there  is  a  liberal  season  in 
which  to  pursue  them.  Duck  season 
in  Georgia  normally  opens  around 
the  middle  of  November  and  closes 
around  the  middle  of  January  with 
a  week  or  two  closed  in  the  middle 
of  the  season.  Georgia  hunters  were 
allowed  one  canvasback  or  one  red- 
head last  year,  but  bag  limits  were 
higher  on  other  species.  Federal  reg- 
ulations should  be  consulted  each 
year  as  the  season  dates  and  bag 
limits  vary  slightly. 

Another  reward  occurs  at  the  din- 
ner table.  I  have  yel  to  experience  a 
redhead,  canvasback  or  ruddy  duck 
that  was  not  delicious.  Sea  ducks 
may  be  a  problem.  A  lot  of  duck 
hunters  turn  their  nose  up  at  eating 
sea  ducks  because  they  have  never 
had  them  prepared  properly.  I've 
eaten  coot  stew  (scoters)  in  New 
England  and  broiled  bluebill  in 
Florida,  and  I  can  see  why  nobody 
likes  them.  However,  I  have  found 
a  tantalizing  way  to  prepare  sea 
duck  that  makes  the  most  discrimi- 
nating epicures  drool.  Skin  the 
breast  and  legs  and  marinate  them 
overnight  in  Italian  oil  salad  dress- 
ing. Rub  garlic  salt,  pepper,  and 
butter  into  the  meat  and  grill  in 
tinfoil,  constantly  basting  with  the 
marinade.  You  can't  beat  it! 

And  you  can't  beat  the  excellent 
hunting  opportunity  available  in  the 
saltwater  bays  and  creeks  of  Geor- 
gia's coast.  fe» 
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A  beaver  dam 


Bill   Bryant 


Trapping  has  been  called  the  world's  second  oldest 
profession.  Indeed,  humankind's  quest  for  fur  has 
been  going  on  since  one  of  our  distant  ancestors  dis- 
covered that  the  cold,  dismal  world  of  ice  age  Europe 
was  a  bit  more  tolerable  when  one  was  wrapped  in  the 
skin  of  a  defunct  mammouth.  More  recently,  it  was  the 
quest  for  fur  that  kept  expanding  the  horizons  of  the 
North  American  continent  as  traders  and  trappers 
provided  the  vanguard  of  settlement  and  civilization. 

A  central  figure  in  the  American  frontier  drama  was 
the  beaver,  a  large  semi-aquatic  rodent  whose  fur  was 
in  great  demand  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  fur  resource,  centering  on  the 
beaver,  was  a  key  element  in  almost  all  territorial 
acquisitions  of  that  era  and  helped  develop  manifest 
destiny  as  a  national  policy. 

Closer  to  home,  beaver  were  noted  in  Georgia  by 
William  Bartram  who  wrote  in  1774,  "There  are  yet 
a  few  beavers  in  East-Florida  and  Georgia,  but  they 
abound  most  in  the  north  of  Georgia,  and  in  West- 
Florida  near  the  mountains."  Their  presence  is  also 
recorded  by  many  place  names  which  include  "Beaver" 
as  part  of  their  name.  Augusta  apparently  had  its  origin 
as  a  trading  post  where,  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century, 
the  English  were  doing  a  brisk  trade  "in  deer  skins, 
beaver  and  other  furs"  with  the  local  Indians.  This 
system  soon  gave  way  to  a  more  primary  form  of 
exploitation,  as  Europeans  schooled  in  wilderness  ways 
and  backed  by  superior  technology  eliminated  the 
Indian  as  middleman  and  began  trapping  on  their  own. 
This  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  the  fur  resource 
coupled  with  the  advance  of  an  agrarian  civilization 
which  wiped  out  habitat,  caught  beavers  and  other  fur 

About  the  artist:  Linda  Howard  of  Gulf  port,  Mississippi 
specializes  in  wildlife  painting,  both  watercolor  and 
acrylics.  She  was  one  of  43  wildlife  artists  in  last 
October's  Outdoors  in  Georgia  Wildlife  Art  Show. 


bearers  in  the  middle  and  soon  depleted  the  resource. 

Beaver  were  pretty  much  gone  by  the  1 850s  which 
was  the  height  of  the  beaver  hat  craze.  A  few  scattered 
colonies  were  reported  as  late  as  1 880.  By  the  time  the 
new  science  of  wildlife  biology  got  underway  in  the 
1930s,  some  investigators  concluded  that  the  beaver 
had  been  extirpated  from  the  state. 

Conservation  agencies  and  individuals  began  re- 
stocking beaver  in  Georgia  in  the  1940s.  Concurrently, 
rigid  trapping  regulations  protecting  beavers  were 
passed  and  enforced.  Helping  this  effort  along  was  the 
fact  that  the  beaver  hat  had  fallen  out  of  fashion  and 
the  low  price  on  beaver  pelts  did  not  encourage  trappers 
to  do  the  considerable  work  and  run  the  legal  risks 
of  illicit  beaver  trapping.  By  1953,  a  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  survey  found  beavers  to  be  "common" 
along  the  Flint  and  Chattahocchee  Rivers,  "scarce" 
on  the  Ocmulgee,  and  "rare"  along  parts  of  the 
Altamaha,  Oconee  and  Ogeechee  Rivers. 

The  decision  to  restock  beavers  in  the  state  was 
made  not  only  on  the  value  of  beavers  as  a  fur  re- 
source but  on  the  multitude  of  associated  wildlife 
values  the  activities  of  beavers  produce.  Most  noted  for 
their  role  as  "nature's  engineers,"  beavers  are  well- 
known  for  their  dam  building  prowess.  These  clever 
mammals  are  the  only  species  besides  man  known  to 
alter  their  environment  to  fit  their  needs. 

Beaver  dams  are  usually  a  focal  point  of  wildlife 
activity.  They  provide  wetland  habitat  for  crustaceans, 
amphibians,  waterfowl  and  other  species  of  birdlife  in 
areas  where  that  habitat  may  be  limited.  The  diversity 
created  by  a  beaver  dam  attracts  other  creatures, 
including  predators  which  prey  on  the  multitude  of  life 
forms  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dam.  The  dams  also 
hold  back  flood  waters  and  assist  in  the  water  purifica- 
tion processes  of  the  wooded  floodplain  ecosystem. 

Today  beavers  are  quite  numerous  in  the  state  and 
the  telltale  signs  of  their  activities — a  dam,  a  pond  and. 
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Not  everything  about  beaver 

ponds  is  bad.  They  provide 

excellent  duck  hunting  and 

benefit  many  other  species  of 

wildlife.  A  typical  beaver  lodge 

is  shown  to  the  right  oj  the 

hunter. 


occasionally,  dome-shaped  lodges — are  found  on  many 
woodland  streams.  As  expected  the  comeback  of  the 
beaver  in  Georgia  has  produced  some  beneficial 
ecological  results.  The  wood  duck  is  the  only  species 
of  waterfowl  which  nests  in  the  state  in  significant 
numbers  and  is  a  beautiful  and  important  game 
species.  It  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  due  to  loss 
of  its  preferred  breeding  habitat — small  woodland 
ponds.  The  proliferation  of  beaver  dams  is  a  key  factor 
in  the  wood  duck's  return  to  abundance.  Likewise,  the 
river  otter,  a  very  valuable  fur  bearer  once  apparently 
destined  for  extirpation,  is  now  abundant  and  benefits 
from  the  habitat  produced  by  beaver  dams. 

Unfortunately,  all  is  not  rosy  in  the  beaver's  come- 
back to  the  state.  A  very  adaptable  animal,  the  beaver 
population  has  grown  to  nuisance  proportions  in  many 
areas.  Ever  a  proficient  dam  builder,  beaver  dams  are 
now  causing  some  damage  to  the  state's  forest  lands 
and  untold  consternation  to  the  state's  farmers,  road 
builders  and  suburban  homeowners.  As  early  as  1960, 
the  State  Forestry  Commission  undertook  a  survey  to 
determine  the  extent  of  beaver  damage  to  forest 
resources.  In  1960,  1967  and  1975  these  surveys 
documented  extremely  severe  economic  losses  to  timber 
growers  from  beaver  activities.  At  the  same  time  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  has  noted  an  increase  in  the 
agricultural  and  homeowner  complaints  from  beavers 
which  flood  pastures  and  crops  and  dine  on  ornamental 
plants  in  the  yard. 

This  beaver  explosion  has  occurred  due  to  a  lack  of  a 
controlling  influence  on  the  beaver  populations.  The 
beaver  is  a  relatively  large  animal  (averaging  about 
40  lbs.  as  an  adult)  with  big  teeth.  This,  coupled 
with  the  effective  defensive  system  of  the  beaver  pond, 
leaves  the  beaver  few  effective  natural  enemies.  His- 
torically the  alternative  conirol  measure  has  been 
human  trapping.  This  has  not  been  effective  in  recent 
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years  because  beaver  pelt  prices  have  been  too  low  to 
encourage  trappers  to  undertake  the  rigorous  work 
necessary  to  take  and  prepare  hides.  Although  pelt 
prices  have  risen  dramatically  in  the  past  two  years,  it 
is  not  yet  clear  that  commercial  trapping  alone  will 
abate  the  state's  beaver  problem.  Acknowledging  this, 
the  1977  Legislature  directed  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  to 
investigate  existing  methods  of  beaver  control. 

As  a  result,  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  has  under- 
taken a  comprehensive  study  of  beaver  control  tech- 
niques and  has  prepared  a  bulletin  for  the  use  of 
landowners  and  managers  in  need  of  advice  on  beaver 
nuisance  abatement.  These  methods  are  exactly  that — 
control  measures  for  nuisance  situations — because  the 
beaver  is  far  too  valuable  an  animal  to  be  once  again 
hounded  from  the  state. 

The  most  favored  and  apparently  most  efficient 
method  of  control  found  has  been  the  age-old  expedient 
of  controlled  trapping,  hopefully  with  a  decent 
economic  return  for  the  pelts.  The  development  of  the 
so-called  "killer  trap"  which  kills  the  beaver  quickly 
and  humanely  has  taken  a  lot  of  the  mystique  out  of 
the  extremely  complicated  "drown  sets"  which  must 
be  employed  with  leg-hold  traps.  For  best  results,  a 
coordinated  control  program  would  include  both 
types  of  traps  used  by  an  experienced  professional 
trapper.  The  use  of  a  planned  trapping  program  by  the 
landowner  or  an  available  professional  trapper  usually 
effects  the  desired  degree  of  beaver  control  on  any 
given  property. 

Another  recommended  method,  where  the  land- 
owner wants  to  retain  the  beavers  for  an  aesthetic 
reason,  is  the  drain.  Since  most  of  the  problem  with 
beavers  is  their- desire  to  ever  increase  their  aquatic 
habitat,  a  system  which  controls  the  pond's  size  can 
help  the  landowner  who  wants  to  have  his  beavers  and 
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Three  steps  of  succession: 
Early  inundation  (top)  shows  a 
new  pond.  Later  the  trees  die 
(center)  and  grass,  weed  and 
low  shrub  growth  take  hold  in 
the  collecting  sediment.  Finally 
the  pond  is  almost  completely 
filled  with  sediment  (bottom) 
which  supports  lush  grass, 
weed  and  shrub  growth.  At  this 
stage,  beavers  maintain  canals 
in  the  marshy  bog. 

Photos  by  Bill  Bryant 
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Breaking  a  beaver 
dam  is  not  only 
difficult,  it  seldom 
affords  any  long- 
term  relief  from  the 
problem. 


his  yard  at  the  same  time.  The  three-log  drain  is  an  in- 
expensive method  of  controlling  the  water  level  of  the 
beaver  pond  without  destruction  of  the  beavers. 

Many  other  methods  have  been  experimentally  tried, 
usually  with  poor  success.  The  removal  of  the  dams  and 
lodges  is  one  of  the  most  ineffective.  Beavers  are  great 
little  builders  as  anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  disas- 
semble a  beaver  dam  will  agree.  Usually  efforts  to  break 
the  dam  result  in  only  a  repaired  dam  by  sunrise  and 
no  abatement  of  the  problem.  About  the  only  way  to 
beat  nature's  engineer  structurally  is  to  use  heavy 
equipment,  explosives  and  a  scorched-earth-policy. 
Even  then  there  is  no  guarantee. 

Likewise,  the  removal  of  all  vegetation  near  the  dam 
site  is  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  It  may  stop  the  beavers  but 
only  at  the  expense  of  the  timber  you  wish  to  protect. 

Shooting  beavers  is  usually  an  exercise  in  futility.  Due 
to  the  animals'  habitats  they  seldom  present  more  than 
a  quick  shot,  so  the  success  rate  is  low.  It's  great  sport, 
but  it's  not  going  to  solve  any  problems.  However, 
shooting  beavers,  when  followed,  up  by  more  direct 
methods,  may  produce  the  desired  result. 

Poison  is  the  least  favored  alternative.  The 
potential  environment  risks  associated  with  this  method 
make  it  an  unacceptable  alternative.  Furthermore, 
poisoning  has  never  been  shown  to  produce  effective 
control  on  a  beaver  population. 

Other  techinques  such  as  live  trapping,  fencing, 
electricity,  sterilization,  repellants  and  even  the  use 
of  flush  dogs  and  the  introduction  of  alligators  have 
been  experimentally  tried,  but  success  has  usually  been 
limited.  Some  of  these  methods  have  specialized  appli- 
cation, but  only  trapping  and  pond  drains  seem  to  offer 


the  efficient  broad  spectrum  control  desired  in  most 
beaver  nuisance  situations.  They  are  the  proven 
techinques  which  produce  relief  if  practiced  in  a  planned 
manner. 

The  landowner  must  consider  the  degree  of  beaver 
control  necessary  in  each  situation.  Beaver  populations 
can  be  eliminated  by  some  of  the  same  methods  used  for 
simple  control  and  that  is  not  good  management. 
Beavers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  southern  woodlands 
ecosystem,  and  they  can  produce,  in  terms  of  waterfowl, 
fish,  fur  and  aesthetics,  some  very  real  economic  and 
recreational  values. 

As  fur  prices  continue  to  rise,  beaver  control  might 
cease  to  be  a  problem.  In  fact  the  day  may  come  when 
they  are  protected  by  trapping  season  just  like  other  fur 
bearers.  But,  for  now,  it  is  acknowledged  that  beavers 
are  troublesome  and  control  is  often  desirable.  In  this 
context  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  is  offering  a  com- 
prehensive bulletin  on  control  measures,  and,  in 
addition,  wildlife  biologists  are  available  to  consult  with 
individual  landowners  with  persistent  beaver  problems. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  effective  control  in  those 
instances  where  beavers  are  an  intolerable  nuisance  to 
human  activity,  we  can  solve  the  problems  while  retain- 
ing this  ingenious  and  beneficial  animal  in  natural 
ecosystems.  ^  w    ^ 

For  readers  who  are  more  interested  in  control  of 
nuisance  beavers,  a  special  report  has  recently  been 
prepared  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division.  Copies  of  this 
report  are  available  from:  The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Office  of  Information  and  Education,  Room 
719,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  GA  30334. 
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BREAD  & 
WATER 

Agriculture  and 

Irrigation  in 

Southwest  Georgia 


By  Bill  Hammack 


Southwest  Georgia  has  the  potential,  with  irrigation, 
of  becoming  the  corn  belt  of  the  South  and  consequent- 
ly one  of  the  important  breadbaskets  of  the  world. 

That  is  the  view  of  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on 
corn  in  the  United  State,  Dr.  Harold  Gurley,  extension 
agronomist  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  is  in 
charge  of  educational  activity  on  feed  grains  in  the 
state.  "With  irrigation,  Southwest  Georgia  offers  the 
potential  of  double-cropping  feed  grains  annually.  No- 
where else  in  the  nation  can  farmers  achieve  this 
practice,"  said  Gurley.  "One  reason  we  are  able  to 
double-crop  is  because  of  our  long  growing  season. 
There's  an  average  of  275  frost-free  days  in  Georgia's 
Coastal  Plain.  That's  a  natural  resource  we  enjoy  which 
is  not  available  in  midwestern  corn  states,  one  that 
we  can  use  effectively.  To  double-crop,  a  farmer  can 
plant  hybrid  corn  in  February,  harvest  it  in  mid-July, 
then  plant  feed  grain  such  as  grain  sorghum.  Other 
crops,  such  as  vegetables,  also  have  the  potential  for 
multiple  cropping  with  irrigation. 

"Generally  abundant  water  is  another  magnificent 
natural  resource  we've  been  blessed  with,"  said  Gurley. 
"With  our  50  inches  of  average  annual  rainfall,  in  what 
we  have  come  to  call  a  normal  year,  the  water  replen- 
ishment effect  in  our  region  far  surpasses  the  rate  in 
such  areas  as  the  western  plains  of  Texas  and  Nebraska, 
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with  12  to  15  inches  a  year.  However,  nothing  on  or  in 
or  under  this  earth  is  unlimited.  Therefore,  we  must 
accelerate  water  research  in  Southwest  Georgia,  and 
it's  imperative  that  we  give  it  a  top  priority." 

First  requirement  of  such  groundwater  research  is 
acquisition  of  more  complete  information  about  the 
nature  of  Southwest  Georgia's  groundwater  system. 
Communication  among  agricultural  engineers,  geolo- 
gists and  farmers  is  vital,  said  Dr.  Dale  Threadgill  of 
the  University  of  Georgia,  head  of  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  at  the  Coastal  Plains  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Tifton.  "There  are  presently  no  docu- 
mented widespread  general  water  problems  in  the 
Coastal  Plains  that  can't  be  solved,  but  local  problems 
will  crop  up  from  time  to  time,"  explained  Threadgill. 
"Most  of  these  arise  because  of  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  relationship  between  pumping  rates  and  the 
proximity  and  depths  of  wells.  With  enlightened  prac- 
tices at  all  levels,  we  can  expect  the  availability  of  this 
tremendous  resource  to  continue,  but  we  need  more  in- 
formation about  groundwater  and  we  need  to  spread  the 
word." 

We  must  also  decide  how  we're  going  to  treat  this 
resource.  We  can  abuse  it  and  lose  it  or  we  can  use  it 
wisely.  "We  must  look  at  what  goes  into  an  aquifer  as 
well  as  what  is  taken  out,"  said  John  Fernstrom,  mana- 
ger of  the  groundwater  program  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. "We  must  take  into  consideration  the  recharge 
rate  of  an  aquifer.  We  must  also  be  aware  that  what  goes 
in  is  not  necessarily  through  natural  channels.  Pollution 
by  wastes  can  damage  or  destroy  its  potential.  If  its  po- 
tential is  destroyed,  the  question  of  use  rate  becomes 
moot.  Among  areas  calling  for  study  is  one  of  overall 
development,  so  that  the  growth  of  a  water-intensive 
farm  economy  in  Southwest  Georgia,  with  its  far- 
reaching  potential,  suffers  as  little  constraint  as  prac- 


tical. To  nurture  this  growth,  we  need  the  answers  to 
some  questions  as  soon  as  research  can  provide  the 
necessary  information." 

Some  questions  are  fundamental.  Why  does  a  farmer 
fail  to  find  enough  water  to  utilize  his  irrigation  rig 
for  maximum  effect  when  he  drills  a  well?  Answer:  In 
Southwest  Georgia,  there  are  multiple  aquifers,  and  a 
driller  must  have  a  good  understanding  of  where  water- 
bearing strata  lie  and  how  to  develop  these  strata. 

Few  farmers  today  labor  under  the  assumption  once 
accepted  that  there's  a  great  big  lake  or  a  mighty  river 
underground,  said  Sam  Pickering,  state  geologist  and 
director  of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division 
of  Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  "An 
aquifer  or  water-bearing  formation  is  a  permeable 
stratum  similar  to  a  stony  sponge,  or  like  loose  sand 
found  in  a  child's  sandbox.  Water-bearing  strata  lie 
at  different  levels,  analogous  to  layers  in  a  cake  which 
are  so  widely  irregular  that  a  cook  striving  for  a  master- 
piece of  bakery  would  weep  ...  or  enter  it  in  a  surreal- 
istic art  show. 

"Our  water  resource  is  an  immeasurably  rich  cake, 
but  we  had  better  know  exactly  how  to  slice  it.  Every- 
body requires  a  chunk:  industry,  municipalities,  farmers. 
Farmers  in  Southwest  Georgia  have  seen  the  advantages 
of  irrigation,  and  irrigation  is  flooding  in.  We  need  to 
gather  as  much  information  as  we  can  about  where  the 
water  is,  and  how  much  of  it  there  is  to  set  up  computer 
models  which  will  tell  us  about  the  impact  on  the 
aquifer  system  of  doubling,  tripling,  quadrupling  water 
use. 

"With  this  immense  increase  in  use,  we  must  redouble 
our  efforts  in  exploration  for  water.  Water  is  our  most 
precious  mineral  resource.  We  must  mine  water  with  the 
same  diligent  care  we  expend  on  other  mineral  treasures 
in  Georgia." 

Impact  study  of  water  use  requires  documentation. 
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as  Rodney  Grantham,  U.S.  Geological  Survey  hydrolo- 
gist,  pointed  out.  "In  a  California  situation,"  he  recalled, 
"cities  and  industries  had  documented  their  water  use. 
Farmers  hadn't.  In  water-critical  southern  California, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  split  up  the  pie,  farmers, 
with  no  documentation,  got  what  was  left.  You  can't 
compare  southern  California,  where  water  is  a  problem, 
with  southwestern  Georgia,  where  it  isn't  at  the  present 
time.  Documentation  isn't  required  to  substantiate  water 
needs  in  Georgia,  but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  re- 
liable index  of  use.  It  is  a  requisite  part  of  the  body  of 
knowledge  we  seek  about  groundwater  in  southwest 
Georgia.  With  such  information,  we  can  gain  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  impact  of  irrigation  on  the  groundwater 
system,  a  study  we  are  involved  with  right  now." 

Obtaining  data  about  water  use  is  simple  if  you  em- 
ploy a  sophisticated  gadget.  You  merely  clamp  an 
instrument  on  the  outside  of  a  pipe — you  don't  drill  any 
holes — and  a  sonic  beam  in  the  device  pings  and  pongs 
madly  back  and  forth  at  an  incredible  rate  and  tells  you 
precisely  how  much  water  is  flowing  through.  Oceans  of 
water  flowed  through  Southwest  Georgia  irrigation  pipes 
during  this  past  crop  year  because  of  the  drought.  Grant- 
ham said  that  some  farmers  ran  their  systems  60  or  70 
days,  24  hours  a  day,  with  each  well  pumping  1200 
gallons  a  minute.  In  a  normal  year,  farmers  generally 
run  their  irrigation  rigs  from  10  to  20  days  during  the 
growing  season. 

No  matter  how  many  days  an  irrigation  rig  pumps,  it 


translates  into  money.  An  irrigation  system  costs  up  to 
$100,000,  depending  on  size  of  the  rig  and  depth  and 
diameter  of  the  well.  Power  requirements  for  operating 
the  rig  are  also  expensive.  Some  farmers  make  use  of 
ponds  or  creeks  rather  than  wells,  knowing  full  well 
that  in  a  drought  year,  ponds  can  run  dry  and  creeks 
can  run  low.  Some  augment  pond  levels  with  a  six  or 
eight  inch  well,  costing  less  than  a  12-incher.  While 
irrigation  has  become  another  big-ticket  item  in  today's 
capital-intensive  farming,  it  more  than  pays  its  way. 

Wimbric  Walker  of  McRae  currently  irrigates  250 
acres  in  a  total  cultivation  of  more  than  1,000.  "This 
past  crop  year,"  he  said,  "the  irrigated  acres  not  only 
covered  the  drought  losses  sustained  on  the  non-irrigated 
cropland,  but  carried  the  entire  farm  load." 

Irrigation  turns  Southwest  Georgia  land,  previously 
scorned  as  worthless,  into  productive  acreage.  In  1971, 
Alvin  Newton  of  Colquitt  bought  1,000  acres  of  sandy 
soil  pocked  with  scrub  oak  in  Decatur  County.  "Folks 
laughed  about  it,"  said  Newton.  "They  said  a  rabbit 
wouldn't  go  in  there  during  the  daytime  because  there 
wasn't  enough  cover  to  hide  in."  Today  Newton  irrigates 
3,000  acres  with  17  rigs.  This  past  year,  his  spring  crops 
were  500  acres  of  peanuts,  1,000  of  sweet  corn,  1,500 
of  purple-hulled  pinkeye  peas;  his  fall  crops  were  1,400 
acres  of  peas  and  600  of  speckled  butterbeans.  An  irriga- 

Center  pivot  systems  such  as  this  one  are  becoming  the 
most  popular  type  of  irrigation  rigs  in  Southwest  Georgia. 
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tion  system  distributor  and  well  driller,  Newton  has  in- 
stalled irrigation  on  more  than  100,000  acres  since  1968. 

Thus  the  development  of  farming  in  some  sections  of 
the  state  may  be  charted  as  evolution  from  mule-and- 
plow  work  to  agribusiness  to  hydroponics,  because 
irrigated  farming  has  become  virtually  hydroponics  in 
many  areas.  Farmers  use  the  soil  only  as  something  to 
hold  the  plants  up,  as  in  Florida  south  of  Miami  where 
they  farm  the  limestone  on  the  surface,  breaking  it  up 
enough  to  support  the  plants,  supplying  water  and  nitro- 
gen through  irrigation  systems. 

Whatever  the  quality  of  the  cropland,  installation  and 
maintenance  of  an  irrigation  system  represents  consider- 
able investment,  and  farmers  need  more  than  educated 
guesses  about  optimum  use  for  maximum  benefit. 

"There  are  several  factors  involved  in  protecting  the 
farmer's  investment,"  said  the  Coastal  Plains  Experi- 
ment Station's  Dr.  Threadgill.  "Critical  to  his  return  on 
investment  is  the  question  of  how  much  water  should  be 
pumped  during  the  growing  season.  Cost  per  gallon — 
or  cost  per  inch  of  water  applied — is  fixed  in  each  indi- 
vidual circumstance.  If  he  over-irrigates,  he's  wasting 
money.  If  he  under-irrigates,  he's  wasting  his  time,  as 
well  as  nullifying  his  expensive  advantage.  Timing  is 
another  vital  factor.  If  he  irrigates  too  late,  he's  wasting 
water  again.  Spacing  of  wells  is  another  important  ele- 
ment in  setting  up  an  irrigation  system.  Today's  success- 
ful farmer  follows  a  management  program  that's  just  as 
rigorous  as  those  adhered  to  by  his  counterparts  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  Management  of  water  resources 
has  become  more  than  just  good  business,  however.  It 
has  become  a  necessity  for  the  continued  progress  of  our 
state  and  well-being  of  our  citizens." 

For  agricultural  well-being,  various  crops  require, 
various  amounts  of  water,  as  farmers  know.  Farmers  are 
aware,  for  example,  that  corn  is  a  thirsty  crop.  One  acre 
of  corn  gives  off  to  the  air  about  3,000  or  4,000  gallons 
of  water  each  day,  as  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Geological  Survey  points  out.  (A  big  oak  tree 
transpires  only  about  40,000  gallons  a  year.)  To  replace 
a  day's  transpiration  of  one  acre  of  corn  would  take  a 
center  pivot  irrigation  system  pumping  from  a  12-inch 
well  about  three  or  four  minutes.  Such  a  rig  is  capable  of 
a  thousand  gallons  a  minute  or  more,  around  one  and  a 
half  million  gallons  a  day. 

Adding  up  all  the  irrigated  crop  acreage  in  Georgia 
quickly  runs  into  many  square  miles,  and  when  you 
multiply  that  sum  by  the  amount  of  water  required  for 
the  various  crops,  you  arrive  at  an  annual  water  use 
figure  that  is,  geologically  and  hydrologically  speaking, 
astronomical. 

"However,  in  an  average  year,"  said  David  Swanson, 
chief  hydrologist  of  the  Department's  Geologic  and 
Water  Resources  Division,  "Georgia  receives  50  inches 
of  precipitation.  Thirty-five  inches  is  returned  to  the 
atmosphere  by  evaporation  and  use  by  trees  and  plants. 
Nine  inches  becomes  run-off  water  going  directly  into 
rivers  and  streams.  Six  inches  soaks  into  the  ground  to 
recharge  our  groundwater  reservoirs.  This  amount  of 


water  generally  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  state 
as  a  renewable  resource." 

The  deepest  reservoirs  under  Georgia  contain  water 
that  is  millions  of  years  old,  having  seeped  through 
layers  of  clay  and  sand  stone  for  thousands  of  millennia. 
Its  aged  taste,  however,  is  probably  salty.  One  of  the 
chief  groundwater  reservoirs  south  of  Albany  is  the 
Ocala  limestone.  This  aquifer  is  the  closest  one  to  the 
surface  there;  it  extends  to  depths  of  around  150  to 
more  than  400  feet  in  that  area.  Using  Dougherty 
County  as  an  illustration,  the  next  aquifer  encountered 
on  the  way  down  is  in  the  Claiborne  group,  a  rich  sup- 
ply, from  about  1 50  feet  to  around  450.  The  City  of 
Albany,  which  relies  heavily  on  groundwater,  taps  this 
reservoir  and  a  deeper  productive  one,  in  the  Midway 
group,  around  560  to  740  feet  deep.  A  small  quantity  of 
water  can  be  found  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series,  from 
740  feet  to  975;  below  1 ,000  feet,  the  water  probably  is 
brackish. 

While  the  Ocala  aquifer  is  near  the  surface  in  the 
western  region  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  it  plunges  more  and 
more  deeply  underground  on  its  way  eastward,  with  a 
corresponding  escalation  in  drilling  costs.  For  this  pri- 
mary reason,  the  sharpest  increase  in  irrigation  cur- 
rently is  taking  place  in  Southwest  Georgia,  where  the 
drilling  is  easier  on  the  pocketbook. 

"For  most  of  Southwest  Georgia,"  Swanson  ex- 
plained, "water  availability  seems  to  be  no  problem  at 
the  present.  The  problem  is  lack  of  information  about 
Southwest  Georgia  water.  We're  deeply  involved  in  a 
concerted  effort,  state  and  federal,  to  seek  answers  to 
some  questions  which  demand  answers,  if  we  hope  not 
only  to  continue  economic  progress  but  to  maintain 
quality  of  life. 

"There  are  many  questions.  Rural  water  use  has  been 
the  smallest  category  up  until  now.  However,  as  the 
number  of  irrigation  facilities  increases,  rural  use  may 
exceed  municipal  supply  in  total  water  demand.  All  of 
the  cities  in  Southwest  Georgia  obtain  their  supply  from 
groundwater.  About  half  the  water  used  by  Georgia 
industries  comes  from  groundwater.  What  quantitative 
impact  will  the  dramatic  increase  in  irrigation  have  on 
the  aquifer  system?  What  qualitative  effect  will  various 
municipal,  agricultural  and  industrial  contaminants 
have? 

"At  the  moment,  we  can  neither  quantify  nor  qualify 
effects.  We  have  dived  into  a  sea  of  questions  and  we 
aim  to  come  up  with  some  answers.  We're  carrying  on 
reconnaissance  studies  in  many  areas  where  high- 
capacity  irrigation  wells  have  been  introduced.  We're 
considering  water  quality  implications.  Eventually,  if  a 
farmer  asks  us  what  effects  a  high-capacity  well  will 
have  on  the  aquifer  system  in  his  area,  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  provide  him  with  the  information.  When  we 
gather  as  much  data  as  we  can,  we'll  attempt  to  categorize 
the  information  into  a  tool  that  farmers — and  other 
water-users,  municipal  and  industrial — can  use  to  their 
advantage." 

The   only    areas   of   the    state    in    which    geologists 
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have  developed  comprehensive  profiles  of  water  avail- 
ability are  in  parts  of  Coastal  Georgia.  The  equal  task  in 
Southwest  Georgia  is  as  big  as  it  is  vital  to  the  state. 
Since  research  and  development  generally  require  con- 
siderable time,  and  since  an  understanding  of  how  the 
aquifer  systems  respond  to  use  is  the  payoff,  Sam 
Pickering  and  David  Swanson  and  their  associates  in 
state  and  federal  agencies  are  sweating  for  this  under- 
standing. 

The  payoff  for  Georgia  farmers  who  employ  irriga- 
tion and  other  water-users  will  be  tremendous,  if 
present  estimates  and  extrapolations  can  be  validated 
by  research. 

"Taking  into  consideration  such  factors  as  industrial 
use  of  water,  and  cranking  into  the  equation  figures  on 
municipal  growth  spurred  by  industrial  development," 
said  Pickering,  "it  is  not  overly  optimistic  to  say  that 
most  of  Southwest  Georgia  can  supply  a  large  irrigation 
demand.  But  we  must  go  to  the  well  wisely,  and  we 
must  protect  the  well  carefully." 

First,  however,  we  must  learn  more  about  better  ways 
to  take  care  of  the  well.  As  Leonard  Ledbetter,  director 
of  the  state's  Environmental  Protection  Division,  ex- 
plained, "It  is  imperative  that  we  identify  a  management 
strategy  to  manage  properly  all  of  our  groundwater 
resource  for  the  protection  of  agricultural  users,  as  well 
as  municipal  and  industrial  users,  and  individual  con- 
sumers. 

"Development  of  a  management  system  which  would 
encompass  this  broad  area,  and  meet  these  absolute 


needs,  obviously  will  require  legislation.  Additionally, 
we  must  make  sure  that  the  technical  expertise  is  on  tap 
in  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  other 
agencies  to  utilize  scientific  and  management  informa- 
tion for  wise  use  of  the  resource. 

"Development  of  such  a  management  program  will 
enable  us  to  bring  into  focus  the  interconnection  of 
groundwater  and  surface  water,"  Ledbetter  pointed  out. 
"When  we  talk  about  'groundwater'  and  'surface  water,' 
we're  not  talking  about  apples  and  oranges.  Essentially, 
we're  talking  about  the  same  thing.  Groundwater  has  a 
significant  impact  on  surface  water  and  vice  versa. 
Extraordinary  use  of  groundwater  may  in  some  cases 
lower  the  water  table,  and  if  you  lower  the  water  table 
in  some  areas,  you  may  reduce  stream  flow.  On  the 
other  hand,  presence  of  a  large  impoundment,  such  as 
Walter  F.  George  lake,  may  contribute  to  recharging 
groundwater.  We  are  aware  of  the  interconnection,  of 
course,  but  we  need  far  more  research  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  two  systems.  With  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  close  interrelationship  between 
ground  and  surface  water,  we  can  more  effectively 
establish  proper  management  practices  of  our  water 
resources.  Good  management  practices  will  provide  a 
continuing  abundance  for  all  of  us,  on  down  through 
the  generations."  te 


Cable  tow  rigs  like  this  serve  the  irrigation  purpose 
better  in  long,  narrow  fields  and  others  of  irregular  shape 
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From  the  time  the  first  prehistoric  creature  on  its  way  to  becoming  man 
smashed  two  stones  together  ana  used  the  jagged  pieces  for  cutting,  man  has 
had  a  high  opinion  of  edged  tools.  Even  today  with  the  edged  tool  no  longer  of 
paramount  importance  in  warfare  or  hunting,  man  strives  for  excellence  in  these 
archaic  implements.  The  hand  crafting  of  knives  bit  individuals  is  today 
a  growing  hobby  and,  in  the  best  paleolithic  traditions,  each  maker  is  as  firmly 
convinced  his  product  surpasses  mass-produced  knives  as  that  earlier  savage  who 
knew  he  could  flake  a  better  flint. 

These  knives  which  demonstrate  that  quest  for  excellence  were  made  by 
Jack  Crockford  who  happens  to  be  Director  of  the  Game  and  hish  Division. 
The  knives  shown  from  left:  a  large  folding  Howie,  two  folding  lock-blade  hunt- 
ers, (top)  small  game  knives,  a  replica  of  a  Revolutionary  War  pattern,  and 
(above)  large  hunting  knives. 
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HOODED  MERGANSER 


by  Gib  Johnston 
Painting  by  Dale  Cochran 


"$t  is  a  distinctwedy  ^American  bikd  and  is  tde  most 
beauti^ud  o^  its  kind,  QAi/acious.  actti/e.  edegant  in  |orni. 
g/iacG^a^  in  carriage,  its  presence  acids  a  pecudiar  charm  to 
to  the  dittde  ponds  and  streams  on  which  it  dedights  to  dis- 
port. $t  frequents  cdear  streams  and  muddy  poods  adifce.  and 
its  white  and  bfocfe  plumage  strongdy  contrasted  against  the 
shining  u/ate/i  and  the  surrounding  ^odiage  maizes  a  picture  not 
soon  forgotten.  One  who  has  seen  a  smadd  ^docls  o|  this  spe- 
cies pdaying  in  the  datih  waters  o|  a  tiny  shaded  pood  with 
two  or  three  beauti|ud  mades  daiiting  among  the  others,  open- 
ing and  cdosing  thei/i  |an-dike  crests  and  throwing  the  sparging 
drops  in  showers  oi/er  their  gdistening  pdumage.  widd  raredy  |tnd 
anywhere  a  ^iner  and  more  animated  picture  o|  bird  di|e." 


These  words  were  written  by  one  Edward  Howe  For- 
bush  in  the  1917  book  Game  Birds,  Shore  Birds  &  Wild 
Fowl  to  describe  a  bird  that  few  but  the  most  avid  bird- 
watchers can  call  by  name.  The  proper  name  for  the 
colorful  and  unusual  bird  is  Mergus  cucullatus,  but  even 
its  common  name,  hooded  merganser,  is  unfamiliar  to 
most. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  spectacular  water  birds 
and  is  seen  occasionally  in  Georgia. 

The  male  hooded  merganser  with  his  white  "hood"  or 
crest  is  as  arrogant  and  proud  as  he  is  beautiful.  When 
pursuing  his  smaller  and  less  colorful  female  counter- 
part— often  in  competition — he  puts  on  quite  a  show. 
That  snow-white  crest  which  is  his  trademark  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  hooded  merganser's  rituals  of 
courtship. 

The  hooded  merganser's  springtime  courtship  cha- 
rades are  a  fascinating  part  of  the  breeding  instinct.  In 
full  breeding  plumage,  the  male  doggedly  pursues  the 
elusive,  almost  passive  female,  following  her  in  and  out 
of  the  freshwater  woodland  ponds  and  swamps  which 
are  this  merganser's  habitat.  Approaching  her,  the  wily 
male  rises  off  the  water  with  his  "hood"  depressed.  But 


when  he  falls  to  the  water's  surface,  he  suddenly  ex- 
pands the  crest  while  extending  his  long  neck.  Then, 
almost  haughtily,  the  male  will  throw  back  his  head  as 
he  settles  in  the  water.  Then  the  "dancing"  begins  and 
he  swims  quickly  back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  female, 
following  that  with  more  sudden  movements.  All  the 
while,  his  neck  is  fully  extended  and  his  white  crest  is 
rapidly  expanding  and  contracting.  After  the  female 
chooses  a  mate,  the  final  ritual  is  an  elaborate  "drink- 
ing" display. 

Hooded  mergansers  nest  in  hollow  trees  or  stumps 
located  in  wooded  areas  near  water.  Actually,  nesting 
requirements  are  more  similar  to  those  of  the  common 
wood  duck  than  to  other  mergansers.  The  nest  site,  typi- 
cally high  above  ground,  is  chosen  by  the  female  long 
before  mating.  She  will  lay  from  five  to  12  eggs,  one 
every  1-2  days.  Eggs  measuring  approximately  2-1/10" 
x  1-2/3"  are  nearly  round  and  white,  glossy  and  hard. 
Incubation  takes  31  days  and  is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  the  female  since  the  male  departs  for  regions  un- 
known soon  after  mating. 

The  female  merganser  feeds  two  to  three  times  a  day 
while  incubating  her  eggs,  characteristically  flying  back 
to  the  nest  at  full  speed.  At  the  last  possible  moment, 
she  will  close  her  wings  and  dive  into  the  egg-filled  nest. 

She  will  raise  only  one  brood  annually.  If  the  original 
nest  is  destroyed  by  snakes  or  raccoons  or  other  preda- 
tors, she  will  not  build  a  second. 

Young  hooded  mergansers  are  tri-colored,  with  dark 
brown  down  on  the  top  of  the  head,  back  of  the  neck, 
back,  rump,  tail  and  wings.  Their  cheeks  and  sides  of 
neck  are  light  brown,  and  the  chin,  breast  and  belly  are 
white. 

Newly  hatched  hooded  merganser  ducklings,  like 
young  wood  ducks,  remain  in  the  nest  for  about  24  hours 
before  jumping  out — no  matter  how  high  the  nest — to 
follow  their  mother.  The  young,  which  feed  mainly  on 
insects,  will  begin  to  fly  after  about  two  months. 

Adult  hooded  mergansers  are  well-equipped  for 
catching  the  fish  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  their  diet. 
(The  diet  also  includes  crustaceans  and  insects.)  They 
can  dive  and  chase  fish  and  catch  prey  in  their  long, 
slender,  serrated  bills.  This  feature  is  quite  unlike  other 
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ducks  whose  bills  are  typically  broad  and  flat. 

The  male  is  most  easily  recognized  by  the  fan-shaped 
white  crest,  outlined  in  black,  on  its  head.  The  white 
breast  and  rusty  sides  are  seldom  noticed  since  this 
merganser  swims  very  low  in  the  water.  At  times  this 
crest  is  so  compressed  that  only  a  small  triangle  of 
white  shows.  But  at  other  times,  the  male  hooded 
merganser  will  expand  the  crest  or  frequently  raise  and 
lower  the  crest,  so  that  from  a  distance  it  looks  like  a 
blinking  light. 

A  full-grown  male  hooded  merganser  will  weigh  up 
to  1  pound,  7  ounces  and  will  be  up  to  20  inches  long, 
counting  his  four-inch  tail  and  1-2/3"  bill.  Wingspan 
can  be  26-1/2". 

The  smaller  female  of  this  species  is  drab,  at  best, 
with  a  rusty-brown  head  and  smaller  reddish-brown 
crest.  She  sports  a  grayish-brown  back,  face  and  neck, 
a  brownish-yellow  bill,  white  belly  and  dark  brown 
rump,  tail  and  wings.  The  female  hooded  merganser  is 
distinguished  from  the  female  wood  duck  by  a  square 
white  patch  on  her  wing  and  her  long,  slender  bill. 

The  hooded  merganser  is  very  wary  and  very  fast. 
When  flying  at  speeds  of  up  to  45  miles  per  hour,  it 


extends  its  neck,  flattens  its  crest  and  aligns  head,  neck 
and  body  in  horizontal  line.  However,  when  in  danger, 
it  is  more  apt  to  escape  by  diving  rather  than  flying  out 
of  sight. 

Hooded  mergansers  are  often  mistaken  for  wood 
ducks  since  they  are  similar  in  size  and  nesting  and 
habitat  requirements.  But  the  hooded  merganser  does 
not  make  good  table  fare  so  is  not  generally  consideered 
a  game  bird. 

Hooded  mergansers  prefer  freshwater  woodland 
ponds  and  slow  streams,  avoiding  open  marshes  pre- 
ferred by  other  ducks.  They  often  winter  in  the  southern 
U.S.,  near  the  coasts  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Northern  Florida,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  and  north  as  far  as  Massa- 
chusetts and  Lake  Michigan,  and  as  far  west  as  Colo- 
rado, Utah  and  British  Columbia.  Hooded  mergansers 
have  been  seen,  however,  as  far  away  as  Alaska,  Ber- 
muda and  the  coast  of  Europe.  Their  breeding  range 
extends  from  northern  British  Columbia  and  New 
Brunswick,  New  York  and  Oregon,  to  New  Mexico, 
Arkansas  and  Gulf  states.  They  are  fairly  common  in 
suitable  habitat  throughout  Georgia.  ^ 


Drawing  by  Michael  Nunn 
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Management  of  White-Tailed  Deer 


This  is  the  first  installment  of  a 
new  feature  we  are  calling  "Out- 
door Sketchbook."  In  the  following 
months  we  will  publish  articles  (like 
this  one  on  the  whitetail  deer)  on 
several  of  Georgia's  most  popular 
game  birds  and  animals. 

This  series  of  articles  will  deal 
with  each  species'  natural  history  as 
well  as  modern  management  techni- 
ues  suggested  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  information 
will  help  develop  an  interest  among 
landowners  and  managers  in  putting 
some  of  these  techniques  to  work  on 
their  land.  We  also  hope  that  all  of 
our  readers  will  enjoy  learning 
about  the  creatures  in  the  "Outdoor 
Sketchbook"   series. 


by  Dick  Whittington 

The  white-tailed  deer  (Odocoileus 
virginianus)  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
most  adaptable  game  animal  in 
Georgia.  This  remarkable  animal 
abounds  in  good  habitat  and  can  also 
survive  in  poor  habitat.  The  white- 
tail  is  able  to  withstand  many  en- 
vironmental pressures  such  as  cli- 
matic factors,  human  habitation  and 
land  use  changes  that  would  limit 
other  game  species. 

History 
Deer  were  abundant  in  Georgia 
when  settlers  arrived;  they  soon  be- 
came an  important  trade  item  during 


the  colonization  period.  One  early 
report  describes  the  port  of  Savan- 
nah shipping  600,000  deer  skins 
between  1755  and  1773.  Slaughter 
of  deer  was  then  virtually  uncon- 
trolled as  they  were  killed  for  both 
hides  and  meat.  Laws  were  enacted 
in  1790  to  curtail  the  slaughter,  but 
they  were  loosely  enforced. 

By  1900,  deer  had  become  vir- 
tually extinct.  Heavy  hunting  had 
eliminated  them  from  the  moun- 
tains. A  combination  of  habitat  deci- 
mation through  extensive  agriculture 
and  heavy  hunting  pressure  elimin- 
ated deer  from  the  Piedmont.  The 
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Large  gangs  of  does 
may  look  like  a  bright 
promise  to  hunters,  but 
to  game  managers  a 
burgeoning  doe  popu- 
lation indicates  future 
overpopulation  with 
resultant  habitat 
destruction. 


few  remaining  deer  in  Georgia  were 
restricted  to  dense  swamps  and  river 
bottoms  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

By  purchasing  large  acreages  of 
abandoned  crop  lands  in  various 
stages  of  reforestation  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  provided  the  habitat 
needed  for  deer  restoration.  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  to  state  game 
departments  through  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  were  extensively  used 
for  deer  restoration. 

Present  Status 

The  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' deer  restocking  program  is 
now  virtually  complete.  Georgia's 
deer  herd  has  swelled  to  an  esti- 
mated one-half  million  animals, 
though  population  levels  vary  with 
the  greatest  number  occuring  in  the 
Piedmont  and  upper  Coastal  Plain. 

Georgia  deer  include  a  number  of 
genetic  strains.  Since  all  are  white- 
tailed  deer,  genetic  races  can  be 
distinguished  only  by  the  trained 
eye.  Color  variation,  stature,  thick- 
ness of  coat  and  length  of  the  hair 
are  primary  distinguishing  character- 
istics. 

Breeding 

Mating  activity  occurs  primarily 
in  November  although  this  may  vary 


depending  upon  geographic  location, 
genetic  race  and  population  density. 
In  general,  Coastal  Plain  deer  breed 
later  than  Mountain  and  Piedmont 
deer.  Most  breeding  takes  place 
between  October  15  and  January  15. 

The  whitetail  buck  that  was  so 
shy  during  the  summer  turns  into  a 
belligerent  animal  during  breeding 
season.  Fights  between  bucks  are 
common,  but  they  rarely  result  in 
serious  injury.  The  more  aggressive 
bucks  probably  do  most  of  the 
breeding. 

The  gestation  period  of  the  white- 
tailed  doe  is  about  200  days.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  does 
seek  any  special  place  to  bear  young. 
During  their  first  fawning  season,  a 
young  doe  will  typically  bear  a  single 
fawn.  With  good  habitat  conditions, 
older  does  usually  bear  twins.  Fawns 
average  five  to  seven  pounds  at 
birth.  Doe  fawns  may  become  sex- 
ually mature  during  their  first  year 
under  ideal  habitat  conditions,  but 
this  is  less  likely  in  buck  fawns. 

White-tailed  bucks  shed  their  ant- 
lers following  each  breeding  season. 
The  peak  of  antler  shedding  prob- 
ably occurs  in  January  and  February. 
New  antlers  begin  to  grow  in  April 


and  are  usually  fully  developed  by 
late  August. 

Predation 

There  are  no  serious  wild  preda- 
tors of  deer.  Bobcats  take  fawns 
occasionally  and  on  rare  occasions 
have  killed  adult  deer.  Feral  dogs 
take  a  small  toll,  but  in  well-estab- 
lished deer  populations  the  loss  is 
not  usually  damaging.  However,  re- 
ported incidents  indicate  that  some 
restocking  efforts  have  been  ruined 
by  feral  dogs.  Adequate  escape  cover 
such  as  wet  areas  and  large  streams 
are  helpful  aids  to  deer  under  condi- 
tions where  dogs  are  common. 
Food  Habits 

Deer  are  chiefly  browsing  animals 
but  may  graze  when  certain  grasses 
and  weeds  are  available.  An  average 
size  deer  will  consume  approxi- 
mately six  to  nine  pounds  of  food 
each  day.  Their  diet  consists  mainly 
of  leaves,  tender  shoots,  tender 
twigs,  herbs  and  grasses.  During 
certain  seasons  soft  fruits,  hard 
mast  and  mushrooms  are  eaten.  But 
since  these  seasonal  foods  are  not 
always  available,  browsing  and 
grazing  are  considered  to  be  the 
most  important  feeding  practices. 

Some    of    the    more    important 
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browse  plants  are  greenbrier,  Jap- 
anese honeysuckle,  strawberry  bush, 
beautyberry,  trumpet  vine,  jessa- 
mine, dogwood,  poplar,  sassafrass, 
sweetbay,  blackgum,  sweetgum,  ma- 
ple, blackhaw  and  rhododendron. 
Common  mast  and  fruits  eaten  by 
deer  are  acorns,  plums,  blackberries, 
blueberries,  hawthorne,  grapes,  per- 
simmons, gallberries,  palmetto  ber- 
ries, crabapples  and  honey  locust 
beans. 

To  farmers'  dismay  deer  are 
especially  fond  of  the  foliage  of  soy- 
beans, peas,  watermelons,  canta- 
lopes,  wheat,  oats  and  rye,  and  they 
also  eat  the  hard  fruit  of  soybeans 
and  corn.  Both  the  foliage  and  fruit 
of  apple  and  peach  trees  are  eaten 
by  deer. 

Diseases  and  Parasites 

Deer  are  subject  to  common  live- 
stock diseases  and  are  frequently  ac- 
cused of  being  carriers.  However, 
few  livestock  disease  outbreaks  can 
be  positively  attributed  to  deer. 

The  only  serious  disease  of  deer 
in  Georgia  has  been  hemorrhagic 
disease  which  causes  numerous 
small  hemorrages  throughout  the 
body  and  is  believed  to  be  found 
only  in  deer.    (See  Sept./Oct.   '77 


OIG.)  Recently  substantial  losses  of 
deer  have  been  attributed  to  hemor- 
rhagic disease. 

All  deer  have  some  forms  of  para- 
sites. Lungworms  have  been  known 
to  weaken  deer  to  the  point  that 
other  forms  of  illnesses  may  kill 
them.  Brainworms  have  taken  some 
deer  but  present  no  real  threat  to  a 
healthy  deer  population.  The  hor- 
rendous screw  worm  fly  is  not  the 
dreaded  killer  of  deer  that  it  once 
was  since  an  eradication  program 
virtually  eliminated  this  parasite 
from  Georgia. 

Habitat  Requirements 

Even  though  white-tailed  deer 
are  extremely  adaptable,  they  must 
have  food,  water  and  cover  to  pro- 
duce healthy  populations. 

Food  supplies  in  good  habitat 
should  meet  the  needs  of  deer  during 
all  seasons,  even  the  most  critical 
late  winter  period.  Fruits  and  mast 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  though 
they  are  desirable.  Deer  can  thrive 
on  good,  palatable  browse  and 
grasses. 

The  best  water  sources  in  deer 
habitat  are  streams,  but  lakes,  ponds 
and  sloughs  are  also  important  and 
are    most   beneficial    when    spaced 


This  closed  canopy  pine  stand  offers 
jew  wildlife  benefits  to  deer  or  any- 
thing else.  Here  thinning  and  perhaps 
burning  would  enhance  wildlife 
values. 

more  or  less  evenly  throughout  the 
habitat.  However,  deer  can  exist  in 
some  areas  without  a  permanent 
water  supply. 

Cover  requirements  for  deer  are 
best  met  with  heavily  timbered  areas, 
thickets  and  young  timber  reproduc- 
tion. Rivers,  lakes,  swamps  and 
marshes  provide  escape  cover  that 
is  not  easily  accessible  by  hunters 
and  predators.  If  harrassment  and 
predation  is  low,  deer  can  survive 
without  protective  cover. 

Habitat  Management 

A  management  plan  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  deer 
should  provide  a  variety  of  foods 
during  all  seasons.  Major  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  producing 
browse  between  ground  level  and 
the  maximum  reach  of  deer  (about 
five  feet).  Some  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  producing  hard  mast  and 
soft  fruits  where  they  can  add  sub- 
stantially to  browse. 

Harvesting  timber  in  a  manner 
that  will  favor  browse  production  is 
one  good  management  tool.  Short 
timber  rotations  produce  browse 
more  regularly  than  long  rotations. 
Periodic  thinnings  between  the  final 
harvest  cut  increase  sunlight  on  the 
forest  floor,  thus  encouraging  the 
growth  of  certain  browse  plants. 
Much  excellent  deer  range  has  been 
ruined  by  shading  when  timber 
stands  are  too  thick. 

In  pure  pine  timber,  intermediate 
cuts  should  be  made  as  frequently  as 
possible  to  stimulate  browse  pro- 
duction. An  80-year  saw  timber  ro- 
tation with  thinnings  every  eight 
years  has  been  used  to  produce 
satisfactory  volumes  of  timber  while 
maintaining  very  good  deer  browse. 

In  mixed  pine-hardwood  timber 
types  with  an  80-year  rotation,  thin- 
nings should  be  made  every  seven 
to  ten  years.  Browse  production  will 
be  greatest  at  four  to  five  years  fol- 
lowing the  cuts  and  will  decline 
gradually.  Stands  of  mast-producing 
hardwoods  should  be  protected  to 
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provide  a  balance  between  mast  and 
browse. 

In  hardwood  timber  types  the  em- 
phasis should  be  on  mast  produc- 
tion. Long  timber  rotations,  as  long 
as  100  years  if  feasible,  are  desir- 
able. Periodic  removal  of  poor 
growing  hardwoods  is  an  accepted 
management  practice. 

When  clear  cutting  is  a  necessary 
timber  management  practice,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  size, 
shape  and  distribution  of  the  clear 
cuts.  A  good  rule  of  thumb:  clear 
cutting  should  not  exceed  three  per- 
cent of  the  total  acreage  annually. 
Long,  irregularly  shaped  clear  cuts 
provide  more  of  the  important 
"edge"  effect  and  are  more  bene- 
ficial than  square  or  round  cuts. 

Controlled  burning  in  pine  and 
pine-hardwood  timber  types  is  a 
valuable  management  tool.  Fire  re- 
duces many  plants  to  sprouts  which 
are  important  to  deer.  However, 
care  should  be  taken  to  protect 
valuable  hardwood  stands  from  fire. 
In  addition,  the  transition  zone 
where  the  pure  hardwood  type  meets 
the  pine-hardwood  or  pure  pine 
type  should  be  protected.  Frequent 
fires  in  the  hardwood  type  will  re- 
tard growth  and  may  eliminate  the 
desirable  species  altogether.  On  the 
other  hand,  pines  are  fire  resistant 
and  can  be  burned  quite  early  in  the 
timber  rotation.  As  a  general  rule, 
controlled  fire  can  be  used  every 
four  years  in  pine  stands.  Initially, 
two  burns  in  succession  may  be 
necessary  to  control  undesirable 
species  and  remove  ground  litter 
which  suppresses  seed  germination. 

Food  plantings  may  be  made  in 
forest  clearings,  firebrakes  and  pow- 
er line  rights-of-way.  They  serve  a 
dual  purpose:  feeding  deer  during 
critical  periods  and  luring  deer  for 
easier  hunting.  Since  late  winter  is 
the  critical  period  of  food  shortage, 
green  forage  in  food  plantings  can 
partially  offset  the  shortage.  Ad- 
ditionally, food  plantings  can  par- 
tially offset  food  shortages  during 
the  development  of  a  timber  stand, 
particularly  during  non-timbering 
periods.  Good  winter  green  foods 
would  include  rye,  ryegrass,  wheat, 
oats   and   clover.   They   should   be 


planted  in  September  to  be  mature 
enough  to  attract  deer  during  the 
hunting  season.  This  timing  will 
also  allow  plants  to  develop  a  root 
system  and  toughen  somewhat  be- 
fore cold  weather. 

Providing  planted  food  for  deer 
during  the  summer  is  probably  un- 
necessary except  on  very  poor  range. 
If  plantings  during  summer  can  be 
justified  economically,  include  peas, 
soybeans,  sorghum,  peanuts,  millet, 
velvet  beans  and  watermelons.  In 
many  cases  leaving  a  small  portion 
of  a  crop  unharvested  can  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  planting  food 
specifically  for  deer. 

Herd  Management 

Management  principles  are  not 
complete  without  some  mention  of 
regulation  of  harvest.  An  adequate 
harvest  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
balance  between  the  animals  and 
their  food  supply,  or  all  the  habitat 
management  work  will  be  ruined. 
As  much  as  40  percent  of  a  deer 
herd  can  be  safely  harvested  each 
year  when  food  conditions  and  re- 
production are  good  and  when  there 
are  not  other  serious  mortality  fac- 
tors. This  40  percent  rule  can  be 
applied  to  a  great  deal  of  the  Pied- 
mont and  upper  Coastal  Plain.  In 
the  Mountain  and  lower  Coastal 
Plain  regions  a  20-30  percent  har- 
vest each  year  can  be  tolerated. 

The  problem  of  harvesting  ade- 


quately cannot  be  solved  by  hunting 
bucks  alone.  It  is  widely  accepted 
that  buck  hunting  takes  only  about 
10  percent  of  a  deer  herd.  Unless 
there  are  serious  problems  with 
poaching,  predation  or  disease,  a 
herd  can  grow  rapidly  even  with  a 
heavy  buck  harvest.  Deer  of  both 
sexes  must  be  harvested  to  check 
the  population  growth.  Manipulation 
of  the  percentage  of  female  deer  in 
the  harvest  is  a  practical  method 
of  controlling  deer  numbers.  A  doe 
kill  of  40  percent  of  the  total  harvest 
should  stabilize  a  population.  Any 
percentage  substantially  above  or 
below  this  figure  would  produce  a 
population  decline  or  increase  ac- 
cordingly. Utilization  of  legal  either- 
sex  deer  hunting  days  should  con- 
trol populations  where  needed. 

When  intensive  deer  management 
is  desired,  contact  an  office  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  Trained 
wildlife  biologists  are  available  to 
plan  and  recommend  management 
practices  that  are  beneficial  to  deer. 

Clear  cutting  under  proper  controls  is 

of  great  benefit  to  deer  and  numerous 

other  -wildlife  species  due  to  the 

increased  habitat  diversity  it  affords 

in  woodland  areas.  The  cuts  should 

be  small,  scattered,  irregular  in  shape 

and  should  leave  stream  courses 

protected. 
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1978  TIDE  TABLES 


This  Tide  Table  for  1978  is  furnished  to  you  compliments  of  OUTDOORS  IN 
GEORGIA  for  your  use  in  coastal  fishing  and  hunting. 

Fold  it  and  put  it  in  your  tackle  box,  hunting  coat,  or  wherever  it  will  always  be 
handy,  for  use  all  year  long. 

Predicted  tide  times  and  heights  are  shown  for  the  Georgia  coast  at  the  bar  at  the  Savannah  River  entrance. 
You  may  compute  the  tide  times  for  other  points  listed  by  subtracting  or  adding  hours  and  minutes  as  indicated. 
A  plus  time  indicates  a  later  tide  and  a  minus  time  an  earlier  tide.  Daylight  saving  time  is  not  used  in  this  table.  All 
daily  time  predictions  are  based  on  Eastern  Standard  Time  meridian.  Predicted  tjmes  may  be  converted  to  daylight 
saving  time  by  adding  one  hour  to  these  data. 

These  data  are  from  the  1978  Tide  Tables  for  the  East  Coast  of  North  and  South  America,  National  Ocean 
Survey,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 


DIFFERENCES 

Ti 

me 

High 

Low 

GEORGIA 

Water 

Water 

Savannah  River 

Hrs./Min. 

Hrs./Min 

Tybee  Light 

-0  08 

-0  15 

+  0  33 

+  041 

Tybee  Creek  and 

Wassaw  Sound 

Tybee  Creek  entrance    .     .     . 

-0  07 

-0  02 

Thunderbolt 

+  0  34 

+  0  09 

Isle  of  Hope,  Skidaway  River 

+  0  52 

+  0  25 

Ossabaw  Sound 

+  0  06 

+  0  07 

Fort  McAlister,  Ogeechee  River 

+  0  50 

+  1  13 

Cane  Patch  Creek  entrance  . 

+  0  57 

+  0  40 

St.  Catherines  and 

Sapelo  Sounds 

Walburg  Creek  entrance  .     . 

+  0  25 

+  0  20 

Kilkenny  Club,  Kilkenny  Creek 

+  031 

+  0  13 

Sunbury,  Medway  River  .     . 

+  0  56 

+  0  42 

Blackbeard  Island      .... 

+  0  20 

+  0  19 

Mud  R.,  at  Old  Teakettle  Cr. 

+  0  47 

+  0  43 
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DIFFERENCES 

T" 

me 

High 

Low 

Doboy  and  Altamaha 

Water 

Water 

Sounds 

Hrs./Min. 

Hrs./Min 

Blackbeard  Cr.,  Blackbeard  1. 

.     +021 

+  0  44 

Sapelo  Island 

+  0  00 

+  0  02 

Darien,  Darien  River     .     .     . 

.     +1  10 

+  1  12 

Wolf  Island 

+  0  06 

+  0  35 

Champney  1.,  S.  Altamaha  R. 

.     +1  12 

+  2  30 

St.  Simons  Sound 

St.  Simons  Sound  bar    .     .     . 

.     +001 

+  0  05 

St.  Simons  Light 

+  0  24 

+  0  28 

Troup  Cr.  entr.,  Mackay  R.  . 

.     +054 

+  0  49 

Brunswick,  East  River    .     .     . 

.     +0  55 

+  0  40 

St.  Andrew  Sound 

Jekyll  Point 

+  0  28 

+  0  28 

Jointer  Island,  Jointer  Creek 

.     +1  02 

+  0  49 

Dover  Bluff,   Dover  Creek 

+  0  57 

+  0  49 

Cumberland  Wh.,  Cumb.  R.  . 

.     +0  40 

+  0  42 

Cumberland  Sound 

St.  Mary's  Entr.,  north  jetty  . 

.     +0  15 

+  0  15 

Crooked  River  entrance    .     . 

.     +1  23 

+  1  12 

Harritts  Bluff,  Crooked  River 

.     +209 

+  2  12 

St.  Marys,  St.  Marys  River    . 

.     +1  21 

+  1  13 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTRANCE,  GA.,  1978 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

DAY 

TIME 

h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SU 

0101 
0709 
1325 
1919 

0.4 
7.7 
0.2 
7.8 

16 
M 

0137 

0748 
1405 
2012 

-0.8 
8.9 

-0.5 
8.2 

1 

W 

0148 
0757 
1425 
2010 

-0.2 
8.5 

-0.2 
7.7 

16 

TH 

0240 
0846 
1512 
2107 

-0.4 
8.2 
0.0 
7.0 

1 
F 

0211 
0823 
1454 
2037 

-0.9 
8.6 

-0.7 
7.5 

16 
SA 

0256 
0857 
1527 
2118 

-0.4 
7.5 
0.0 
6.3 

2 
M 

0141 
0742 
1406 
1955 

0.2 
7.9 
0.1 
7.9 

17 

TU 

0223 
0830 
1451 
2054 

-0.7 
8.8 

-0.3 
7.9 

2 

TH 

0230 
0839 
1511 
2052 

-0.3 
8.5 

-0.2 
7.6 

17 
F 

0321 
0923 
1552 
2144 

-0.2 
7.9 
0.3 
6.7 

2 
SA 

0300 
0910 
1544 
2128 

-0.9 

8.5 

-0.7 

7.3 

17 
SU 

0335 
0933 
1605 
2154 

-0.2 
7.2 
0.2 
6.2 

3 
TU 

0218 
0818 
1448 
2031 

0.1 
8.1 
0.1 
7.8 

18 
W 

0307 
0912 
1536 
2134 

-0.5 
8.5 
0.0 

7.5 

3 

F 

0316 
0923 
1558 
2139 

-0.3 
8.5 

-0.1 
7.5 

18 
SA 

0401 
1002 
1631 
2221 

0.1 
7.6 
0.6 
6.4 

3 
SU 

0351 
1003 
1635 
2224 

-0.8 
8.3 

-0.6 
7.2 

18 
M 

0414 
1011 
1643 
2232 

0.0 
7.0 
0.3 
6.0 

4 
W 

0256 
0856 
1529 
2112 

0.0 
8.2 
0.2 
7.7 

19 
TH 

0349 
0951 
1618 
2214 

-0.2 
8.2 
0.4 
7.1 

4 
SA 

0403 
1014 
1648 
2232 

-0.2 
8.3 
0.1 
7.2 

19 
SU 

0443 
1040 
1712 
2304 

0.5 
7.2 
0.8 
6.2 

4 
M 

0444 
1059 
1728 
2325 

-0.5 
7.9 

-0.4 
7.0 

19 

TU 

0453 
1048 
1720 
2314 

0.3 
6.8 
0.4 
5.9 

5 
TH 

0335 
0939 
1614 
2155 

0.0 
8.2 
0.3 
7.5 

20 
F 

0430 
1034 
1659 
2256 

0.2 
7.8 
0.8 
6.7 

5 
SU 

0453 
1109 
1744 
2332 

0.0 
8.0 
0.3 
7.0 

20 
M 

0525 
1125 
1757 
2351 

0.8 
7.0 
1  .0 
6.0 

5 
TU 

0541 
1159 
1827 

-0.2 

7. '6 

-0.3 

20 

W 

0536 
1130 
1802 
2359 

0.5 
6.6 
0.6 
5.9 

6 
F 

0418 
1027 
1701 
2243 

0.1 
8.1 
0.5 
7.3 

21 
SA 

0514 
1118 
1744 
2341 

0.6 
7.4 
1  .2 
6.4 

6 
M 

0553 
1210 
1844 

0.3 
7.7 
0.5 

21 

TU 

0613 
1210 
1844 

1  .0 
6.7 
1.2 

6 

W 

0028 
0646 
1303 
1928 

6.9 

0.1 

7.3 

-0.2 

21 

TH 

0625 
1215 
1850 

0.7 
6.4 
0.6 

7 
SA 

0506 
1120 
1755 
2341 

0.3 
7.9 
0.8 
7.0 

22 

SU 

0601 
1205 
1834 

1  .0 
7.1 
1.5 

7 
TU 

0036 
0658 
1316 
1950 

6.9 
0.5 
7.5 
0.5 

22 

W 

0042 
0708 
1300 
1939 

6.0 
1  .2 
6.6 
1.2 

7 

TH 

0132 
0754 
1406 
2030 

6.9 
0.2 

7.0 
-0.2 

22 

F 

0049 
0720 
1306 
1943 

5.9 
0.8 
6.3 
0.6 

8 
SU 

0604 
1221 
1858 

0.6 
7.7 
0.9 

23 

M 

0032 
0654 
1255 
1930 

6.2 
1  .3 
6.8 

1.6 

8 
W 

0145 
0810 
1424 
2054 

6.9 
0.6 
7.4 
0.3 

23 
TH 

0133 

0806 
1351 
2034 

6.0 
1.2 
6.5 
1  .1 

8 
F 

0237 
0900 
1509 
2128 

7.0 
0.2 
6.8 

-0.3 

23 

SA 

0143 
0820 
1354 
2034 

6.1 
0.8 
6.2 

0.4 

9 
M 

0042 
0710 
1327 
2006 

6.9 
0.7 
7.6 
0.9 

24 

TU 

0126 
0751 
1348 
2029 

6.1 
1  .5 
6.7 
1  .6 

9 

TH 

0255 
0919 
15  33 
2153 

7.1 
0.4 
7.4 
0.0 

24 
F 

0232 
0904 
1447 
2127 

6.2 
1  .1 
6.5 
0.8 

9 
SA 

0343 
1001 
1615 
2224 

7.2 

0.1 

6.7 

-0.5 

24 
SU 

0239 
0916 
1452 
2130 

6.3 
0.6 
6.2 

0.1 

10 
TU 

0151 
0823 
1438 
2114 

6.9 
0.7 
7.6 
0.7 

25 

W 

0224 
0851 
1444 
2123 

6.1 
1  .4 
6.7 
1  .4 

10 
F 

0402 
1022 
1638 
2249 

7.4 

0.2 

7.5 

-0.3 

25 
SA 

0328 
0957 
1541 
2215 

6.5 
0.8 
6.6 

0.5 

10 
SU 

0444 
1058 
1715 
2313 

7.4 

0.0 

6.8 

-0.6 

25 

M 

0338 
1013 
1553 
2223 

6.6 

0.3 

6.3 

-0.2 

11 
W 

0304 
0932 
1551 
2214 

7.0 
0.5 
7.7 
0.3 

26 

TH 

0322 
0946 
1540 
2213 

6.3 
1  .2 
6.8 
1  .1 

11 
SA 

0505 
1118 
1734 
2339 

7.8 
-0.1 

7.6 
-0.5 

26 
SU 

0423 
1049 
1638 
2302 

6.9 
0.5 
6.7 
0.1 

11 
M 

0537 
1150 
1803 

7.6 

-0.1 

6.8 

26 

TU 

0439 
1107 
1654 
2316 

7.0 
-0.1 

6.5 
-0.6 

12 
TH 

0416 
1036 
1657 
2310 

7.4 

0.1 

8.0 

-0.2 

27 
F 

0420 
1038 
1634 
2258 

6.6 
0.9 
7.0 
0.8 

12 
SU 

0558 
1211 
1825 

8.2 

-0.2 

7.7 

27 

M 

0515 
1139 
1729 
2347 

7.3 

0.1 

7.0 

-0.2 

12 

TU 

0001 
0624 
1238 
1851 

-0.7 
7.8 

-0.2 
6.8 

27 
W 

0535 
1201 
1750 

7.5 

-0.4 

6.7 

13 
F 

0519 
1132 
1755 

7.9 

-0.2 

8.2 

28 
SA 

0511 
1125 
1723 
2342 

7.0 
0.6 
7.2 
0.4 

13 

M 

0026 
0645 
1259 
1909 

-0.7 
8.4 

-0.3 
7.6 

28 
TU 

0604 
1228 
1818 

7.8 

-0.2 

7.2 

13 

W 

0048 
0709 
1324 
1929 

-0.7 
7.8 

-0.2 
6.7 

28 

TH 

0006 
0630 
1253 
1844 

-0.9 
7.9 

-0.8 
7.0 

14 
SA 

0001 
0615 
1227 
1844 

-0.5 
8.4 

-0.4 
8.4 

29 

SU 

0555 
1211 
1806 

7.5 
0.3 
7.5 

14 
TU 

0112 
0727 
1346 
1949 

-0.7 
8.5 

-0.3 
7.5 

29 
W 

0033 
0651 
1315 
1904 

-0.5 
8.2 

-0.4 
7.4 

14 

TH 

0133 
0747 
1408 
2007 

-0.7 
7.8 

-0.2 
6.6 

29 
F 

0101 
0721 
1346 
1935 

-1.2 
8.3 

-1.1 
7.3 

15 
SU 

0051 
0704 
1318 
1930 

-0.7 
8.7 

-0.5 
8.4 

30 

M 

31 
TU 

0024 
0635 
1257 
1848 

0106 
0716 
1340 
1929 

0.2 
7.9 
0.1 
7.6 

-0.1 
8.2 

-0.1 
7.7 

15 
W 

0158 
0807 
1430 
2029 

-0.6 

8.4 

-0.2 

7.3 

30 

TH 

0122 
0737 
1405 
1949 

-0.7 
8.5 

-0.6 
7.5 

15 
F 

0215 
0824 
1447 
2042 

-0.5 
7.7 

-0.1 
6.5 

30 
SA 

31 
SU 

0154 
0810 
1438 
2026 

0246 
0859 
1529 
2118 

-1.4 

8.4 

-1.3 

7.4 

-1.5 
8.4 

-1.4 
7.4 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTRANCE,  GA. ,  1978 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


JANUARY 

FEBR 

UARY 

MAF 

iCH 

DAY 

TIME 

h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 

h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SU 

0000 
0629 
1221 
1852 

6.3 
0.4 
6.5 
0.2 

16 
M 

0135 
0758 
1403 
2021 

6.4 

0.3 

5.9 

-0.1 

1 
W 

0127 
0806 
1346 
2023 

6.6 

0.2 

6.2 

-0.3 

16 
TH 

0238 
0910 
1508 
2130 

6.0 
0.8 
5.3 
0.3 

1 
W 

0007 
0641 
1228 
1854 

6.9 

0.0 

6.3 

-0.2 

16 

TH 

0055 
0728 
1324 
1951 

6.3 
0.9 
5.5 
0.7 

2 
M 

0055 
0729 
1315 
1950 

6.3 
0.4 
6.4 
0.0 

17 
TU 

0231 
0857 
1458 
2117 

6.3 

0.5 

5.7 

-0.1 

2 

TH 

0233 
0914 
1454 
2128 

6.7 

0.0 

6.1 

-0.5 

17 
F 

0337 
1006 
1609 
2223 

6.0 
0.7 
5.3 
0.2 

2 

TH 

0107 
0747 
1329 
2002 

6.8 
0.2 

6.2 
-0.1 

17 
F 

0148 
0827 
1420 
2050 

6.1 
1.0 
5.4 
0.7 

3 

TU 

0155 
0834 
1412 
2050 

6.5 

0.3 

6.3 

-0.2 

18 
W 

0330 
0953 
1557 
2208 

6.2 

0.5 

5.5 

-0.1 

3 
F 

0346 
1020 
1605 
2233 

6.9 
-0.3 

6.2 
-0.8 

18 

SA 

0436 
1057 
1707 
2313 

6.1 
0.5 
5.5 
0.0 

3 

F 

0216 
0856 
1438 
2112 

6.8 

0.1 

6.1 

-0.2 

18 
SA 

0246 
0924 
1522 
2146 

6.0 
1  .0 
5.4 
0.6 

4 
W 

0259 
0938 
1516 
2153 

6.8 

0.1 

6.4 

-0.5 

19 

TH 

0426 
1044 
1654 
2257 

6.3 

0.4 

5.6 

-0.2 

4 
SA 

0457 
1119 
1715 
2333 

7.3 
-0.7 

6.6 
-1.2 

19 
SU 

0529 
1145 
1755 

6.4 
0.3 

5.8 

4 
SA 

0330 
1001 
1553 
2220 

6.9 

-0.2 

6.3 

-0.5 

19 
SU 

0346 
1018 
1622 
2239 

6.1 
0.8 
5.6 

0.4 

5 
TH 

0407 
1039 
1625 
2249 

7.2 
-0.3 

6.5 
-0.9 

20 
F 

0518 
1131 
1745 
2343 

6.4 

0.3 

5.7 

-0.3 

5 
SU 

0601 
1217 
1816 

7.7 

-1  .1 

7.0 

20 
M 

0000 
0615 
1230 
1837 

-0.2 
6.6 
0.1 
6.1 

5 
SU 

0444 
1103 
1705 
2321 

7.1 
-0.5 

6.7 
-0.9 

20 

M 

0444 
1107 
1718 
2329 

6.3 
0.5 
6.0 
0.1 

6 

F 

0513 
1137 
1729 
2347 

7.6 
-0.7 

5.8 
-1.3 

21 
SA 

0603 
1217 
1827 

6.7 
0.1 
5.8 

6 

M 

0032 
0656 
1312 
1913 

-1.5 
8.1 

-1  .4 
7.4 

21 
TU 

0045 
0654 
1312 
1915 

-0.4 
6.9 

-0.1 
6.4 

6 
M 

0548 
1200 
1806 

7.5 

-0.9 

7.2 

21 
TU 

0537 
1153 
1803 

6.6 
0.2 

6.4 

7 
SA 

0612 
1235 
1830 

8.0 

-1.1 

7.1 

22 
SU 

0029 
0645 
1302 
1905 

-0.4 
6.9 
0.0 
6.0 

7 
TU 

0127 
0748 
1405 
2003 

-1.7 
8.2 

-1.6 
7.6 

22 

W 

0128 
0730 
1353 
1950 

-0.6 
7.1 

-0.3 
6.6 

7 
TU 

0019 
0643 
1253 
1859 

-1.2 
7.8 

-1.2 
7.6 

22 
W 

0016 
0619 
1237 
1845 

-0.2 

6.9 

-0.1 

6.8 

8 
SU 

0045 
0709 
1329 
1924 

-1.6 
8.4 

-1.4 
7.4 

23 

M 

0112 

0722 
1344 
1941 

-0.5 
7.0 

-0.1 
6.1 

8 

W 

0221 
0836 
1454 
2053 

-1.8 
8.2 

-1.7 
7.6 

23 

TH 

0210 
0807 
1430 
2025 

-0.7 
7.2 

-0.5 
6.8 

8 
W 

0112 
0733 
1343 
1948 

-1  .4 
8.0 

-1.4 
7.9 

23 

TH 

0100 
0700 
1317 
1923 

-0.5 
7.1 

-0.3 
7.2 

9 
M 

0141 
0800 
1424 
2016 

-1  .7 
8.5 

-1.6 
7.5 

24 

TU 

0154 
0757 
1423 
2014 

-0.6 
7.1 

-0.2 
6.2 

9 

TH 

0310 
0923 
1541 
2141 

-1  .7 

7.9 

-1.6 

7.5 

24 

F 

0250 
0841 
1507 
2102 

-0.8 
7.2 

-0.5 
6.9 

9 

TH 

0204 
0817 
1430 
2031 

-1  .5 
7.9 

-1  .5 
7.9 

24 
F 

0144 
0738 
1357 
2000 

-0.7 
7.3 

-0.5 
7.5 

10 
TU 

0234 
0851 
1514 
2109 

-1.8 
8.4 

-1.6 
7.5 

25 

W 

0234 
0830 
1500 
2048 

-0.6 
7.1 

-0.3 
6.3 

10 
F 

0400 
1010 
1627 
2228 

-1.4 
7.5 

-1  .4 
7.3 

25 
SA 

0330 
0918 
1544 
2139 

-0.8 
7.1 

-0.6 
7.0 

10 
F 

0252 
0901 
1514 
2116 

-1  .4 
7.7 

-1  .4 
7.8 

25 
SA 

0226 
0815 
1438 
2038 

-0.8 
7.3 

-0.7 
7.7 

11 
W 

0328 
0942 
1605 
2202 

-1.6 
8.2 

-1.6 
7.3 

26 
TH 

0313 
0905 
1537 
2123 

-0.6 
7.0 

-0.3 
6.3 

11 
SA 

0446 
1056 
1710 
2317 

-1.0 
7.1 

-1  .0 
7.0 

26 
SU 

0411 
0958 
1622 
2224 

-0.7 
7.0 

-0.6 
7.1 

11 
SA 

0337 
0942 
1557 
2158 

-1  .2 
7.3 

-1  .1 
7.6 

26 
SU 

0310 
0856 
1519 
2120 

-0.8 
7.3 

-0.7 
7.8 

12 
TH 

0419 
1034 
1653 
2256 

-1  .4 
7.8 

-1.3 
7.1 

27 
F 

0350 
0941 
1611 
2201 

-0.5 
7.0 

-0.3 
6.4 

12 
SU 

0533 
1142 
1756 

-0.5 

6.6 

-0.6 

27 
M 

0455 
1041 
1704 
2312 

-0.5 
6.8 

-0.5 
7.0 

12 

SU 

0421 
1024 
1639 
2240 

-0.8 
6.9 

-0.8 
7.2 

27 

M 

0352 
0938 
1600 
2205 

-0.8 
7.2 

-0.7 
7.7 

13 
F 

0509 
1125 
1743 
2349 

-0.9 
7.3 

-1.0 
6.9 

28 
SA 

0432 
1019 
1648 
2245 

-0.4 

6.8 

-0.3 

6.5 

13 
M 

0005 
0623 
1228 
1847 

6.7 

0.0 

6.1 

-0.2 

28 

TU 

0544 
1132 
1754 

-0.2 

6.6 

-0.3 

13 
M 

0503 
1106 
1720 
2324 

-0.3 
6.5 

-0.3 
6.9 

28 

TU 

0439 
1024 
1647 
2256 

-0.6 
6.9 

-0.5 
7.5 

14 
SA 

0602 
1218 
1834 

-0.5 

6.8 

-0.6 

29 
SU 

0514 
1104 
1730 
2333 

-0.2 
6.7 

-0.3 
6.5 

14 
TU 

0054 
0715 
1319 
1938 

6.4 
0.4 

5.7 
0.1 

14 
TU 

0545 
1149 
1805 

0.1 
6.1 
0.1 

29 

W 

0530 
1117 
1738 
2353 

-0.3 
6.7 

-0.3 
7.3 

15 
SU 

0044 
0658 
1  310 
1927 

6.6 

0.0 

6.3 

-0.3 

30 

M 

31 

TU 

0602 
1151 
1818 

0027 
0700 
1247 
1916 

0.0 

6.5 

-0.2 

6.6 

0.1 

6.3 

-0.2 

15 
W 

0142 
0812 
1410 
2034 

6.1 
0.7 
5.4 
0.3 

15 
W 

0007 
0634 
1234 
1854 

6.5 
0.5 
5.7 
0.4 

30 
TH 

31 
F 

0628 
1217 
1839 

0055 
0733 
1321 
1950 

-0.1 
6.5 
0.0 

7.1 
0.1 
6.3 

0.1 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 
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SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTRANCE,  GA. ,  1978 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SA 

0204 
0840 
1432 
2102 

6.9 
0.1 
6.3 
0.1 

16 
SU 

0157 
0839 
1435 
2107 

6.2 
1  .0 
5.7 
0.9 

1 
M 

0303 
0926 
1533 
2154 

6.9 

-0.2 

6.9 

0.0 

16 
TU 

0206 
0848 
1447 
2124 

6.3 
0.7 
6.1 
0.8 

1 

TH 

0443 
1047 
1711 
2324 

6.6 

-0.5 

7.4 

0.0 

16 
F 

0317 

0951 
1604 
2236 

6.4 

-0.2 

7.1 

0.1 

2 
SU 

0318 
0946 
1545 
2208 

6.9 
-0.1 

6.6 
-0.2 

17 
M 

0253 
0935 
1535 
2203 

6.2 
0.8 
5.9 
0.7 

2 

TU 

0412 
1025 
1638 
2252 

6.9 
-0.4 

7.2 
-0.2 

17 
W 

0302 
0940 
1547 
2217 

6.3 
0.4 
6.5 
0.4 

2 
F 

0539 
1134 
1800 

6.5 

-0.6 

7.6 

17 
SA 

0417 
1045 
1703 
2331 

6.5 
-0.5 

7.6 
-0.3 

3 

M 

0430 
1044 
1654 
2308 

7.1 
-0.4 

7.0 
-0.5 

18 

TU 

0353 
1026 
1633 
2254 

6.3 
0.5 
6.3 

0.3 

3 

W 

0511 
1115 
1734 
2345 

7.0 
-0.6 

7.6 
-0.4 

18 

TH 

0401 
1030 
1643 
2307 

6.5 
0.0 
7.0 
0.1 

3 
SA 

0014 
0624 
1220 
1843 

-0.1 
6.5 

-0.6 
7.7 

18 
SU 

0518 
1136 
1800 

6.7 

-0.8 

8.1 

4 
TU 

0533 
1  139 
1752 

7.3 

-0.7 

7.4 

19 
W 

0449 
1113 
1723 
2342 

6.5 
0.2 
6.8 

0.0 

4 
TH 

0604 
1204 
1822 

7.1 

-0.8 

7.9 

19 

F 

0457 
1119 
1734 

6.7 
-0.3 

7.5 

4 
SU 

0100 
0705 
1304 
1922 

-0.2 
6.5 

-0.5 
7.7 

19 
M 

0027 
0615 
1231 
1852 

-0.6 
7.0 

-1.1 
8.5 

5 
W 

0004 
0627 
1229 
1843 

-0.8 

7.5 

-1.0 

7.8 

20 
TH 

0540 
1156 
1809 

6.8 

-0.1 

7.3 

5 
F 

0036 
0650 
1249 
1907 

-0.5 
7.1 

-0.8 
8.0 

20 
SA 

0000 
0551 
1206 
1824 

-0.3 
6.9 

-0.6 
8.0 

5 

M 

0143 
0743 
1347 
1957 

-0.2 
6.4 

-0.4 
7.7 

20 

TU 

0120 
0709 
1325 
1945 

-0.9 
7.2 

-1.2 
8.7 

6 
TH 

0056 
0714 
1317 
1929 

-1.0 
7.6 

-1.1 
8.1 

21 

F 

0031 
0626 
1240 
1854 

-0.4 
7.1 

-0.4 
7.7 

6 
SA 

0122 
0731 
1333 
1945 

-0.6 
7.0 

-0.8 
8.0 

21 
SU 

0048 
0640 
1256 
1911 

-0.6 
7.1 

-0.9 
8.4 

6 

TU 

0224 
0820 
1429 
2033 

-0.1 
6.3 

-0.3 
7.5 

21 

W 

0214 
0802 
1420 
2035 

-1.2 
7.4 

-1.3 
8.7 

7 
F 

0145 
0757 
1401 
2010 

-1  .0 
7.6 

-1.1 
8.1 

22 

SA 

0117 
0707 
1326 
1935 

-0.6 
7.3 

-0.6 
8.1 

7 
SU 

0208 
0810 
1415 
2022 

-0.5 
6.9 

-0.6 
7.9 

22 

M 

0141 
0728 
1344 
1959 

-0.9 
7.3 

-1  .0 
8.6 

7 
W 

0304 
0854 
1508 
2107 

0.0 

6.2 

-0.1 

7.4 

22 

TH 

0307 
0856 
1514 
2128 

-1.3 

7.4 

-1.2 

8.5 

8 
SA 

0231 
0836 
1445 
2050 

-0.9 
7.4 

-1.0 
8.0 

23 
SU 

0203 
0751 
1410 
2017 

-0.8 
7.4 

-0.8 
8.3 

8 
M 

0249 
0845 
1456 
2057 

-0.4 
6.7 

-0.4 
7.7 

23 

TU 

0232 
0817 
1436 
2048 

-1.0 
7.3 

-1  .1 
8.6 

8 

TH 

0342 
0930 
1548 
2142 

0.1 
6.1 
0.1 
7.2 

23 
F 

0358 
0952 
1608 
2222 

-1.3 
7.3 

-1.0 
8.2 

9 
SU 

0313 
0915 
1526 
2126 

-0.7 
7.1 

-0.7 
7.7 

24 
M 

0249 
0835 
1455 
2103 

-0.9 
7.4 

-0.8 
8.3 

9 

TU 

0327 
0921 
1536 
2134 

-0.2 
6.4 

-0.2 
7.4 

24 
W 

0321 
0907 
1527 
2139 

-1  .1 
7.3 

-1.0 
8.4 

9 

F 

0419 
1008 
1627 
2221 

0.2 
6.0 
0.3 
7.0 

24 

SA 

0450 
1049 
1703 
2320 

-1.2 
7.2 

-0.7 
7.8 

10 
M 

0352 
0952 
1606 
2205 

-0.5 
6.7 

-0.4 
7.4 

25 

TU 

0337 
0921 
1542 
2150 

-0.9 
7.2 

-0.8 
8.2 

10 
W 

0406 
0958 
1614 
2211 

0.0 
6.2 
0.1 
7.2 

25 

TH 

0414 
1003 
1620 
2235 

-1  .0 
7.1 

-0.8 
8.1 

10 
SA 

0456 
1048 
1709 
2302 

0.3 
5.9 
0.6 
6.8 

25 
SU 

0544 
1149 
1801 

-1.0 

7.1 

-0.3 

11 
TU 

0433 
1029 
1645 
2245 

-0.1 
6.4 
0.0 
7.1 

26 

W 

0427 
1012 
1632 
2245 

-0.7 
7.0 

-0.6 
7.9 

11 

TH 

0445 
1037 
1656 
2251 

0.3 
6.0 
0.4 
6.9 

26 
F 

0506 
1101 
1717 
2333 

-0.9 
7.0 

-0.5 
7.8 

11 
SU 

0536 
1133 
1754 
2346 

0.4 
5.9 
0.7 
6.6 

26 
M 

0017 
0638 
1250 
1903 

7.4 

-0.8 

7.0 

0.0 

12 

W 

0514 
1109 
1728 
2327 

0.3 
6.1 
0.3 
6.8 

27 
TH 

0520 
1109 
1727 
2344 

-0.5 
6.8 

-0.3 
7.6 

12 
F 

0525 
1119 
1741 
2336 

0.5 
5.8 
0.7 
6.7 

27 

SA 

0602 
1203 
1818 

-0.7 
6.9 

-0.1 

12 
M 

0621 
1221 
1844 

0.5 
6.0 
0.9 

27 
TU 

0114 

0735 
1348 
2006 

7.0 
-0.5 

7.0 
0.3 

13 
TH 

0557 
1154 
1815 

0.6 
5.8 
0.7 

28 
F 

0617 
1210 
1829 

-0.3 
6.6 
0.0 

13 
SA 

0609 
1205 
1829 

0.7 
5.8 
0.9 

28 
SU 

0034 
0702 
1306 
1924 

7.4 

-0.5 

6.8 

0.1 

13 

TU 

0033 
0708 
1312 
1942 

6.5 
0.5 
6.1 
0.9 

28 

W 

0213 
0832 
1448 
2108 

6.6 

-0.4 

7.0 

0.4 

14 
F 

0013 
0647 
1242 
1908 

6.5 
0.9 
5.7 
0.9 

29 
SA 

0047 
0719 
1316 
1938 

7.3 

-0.1 

6.6 

0.2 

14 
SU 

0023 
0700 
1258 
1924 

6.5 
0.8 
5.8 
1  .0 

29 

M 

0138 
0803 
1411 
2031 

7.1 

-0.4 

6.9 

0.2 

14 
W 

0124 
0803 
1404 
2042 

6.4 
0.4 
6.4 
0.7 

29 
TH 

0313 

0927 
1545 
2204 

6.3 

-0.3 

7.0 

0.4 

15 
SA 

0103 
0742 
1335 
2008 

6.3 
1  .0 
5.6 
1.0 

30 
SU 

0153 
0824 
1424 
2048 

7.1 

-0.1 

6.6 

0.2 

15 
M 

0114 
0753 
1351 
2024 

6.4 
0.8 
5.9 
1  .0 

30 

TU 

31 
W 

0241 
0901 
1517 
2134 

0343 
09  5  7 
1615 
2231 

6.8 

-0.4 

7.0 

0.2 

6.6 

-0.5 

7.2 

0.1 

15 
TH 

0217 

0856 
1503 
2140 

6.4 
0.1 
6.7 
0.5 

30 
F 

0413 
1018 
1641 
2258 

6.1 

-0.3 

7.1 

0.3 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON  CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 
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Outdoors  it?  Georgia 


SAVANNAH  RIVER  ENTRANCE,  GA. ,  1978 
TIMES  AND  HEIGHTS  OF  HIGH  AND  LOW  WATERS 


JULY 

AUGUST 

SEPTEMBER 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

DAY 

TIME 
h.m. 

HT. 
ft. 

1 
SA 

0508 
1107 
1732 
2346 

6.1 

-0.3 

7.2 

0.3 

16 
SU 

0347 
1015 
1638 
2307 

6.5 
-0.5 

7.7 
-0.1 

1 
TU 

0004 
0614 
1211 
1830 

0.6 
6.1 
0.0 
7.3 

16 
W 

0542 
1158 
1824 

7.3 

-0.8 

8.5 

1 
F 

0057 
0704 
1311 
1916 

0.5 
6.9 
0.  1 
7.7 

16 
SA 

0114 
0720 
1336 
1948 

-0.9 
8.6 

-0.8 
8.8 

2 

SU 

0558 
1152 
1817 

6.1 
-0.3 

7.4 

17 

M 

0452 
1115 
1739 

6.7 

-0.8 

8.1 

2 

W 

0048 
0653 
1254 
1909 

0.4 
6.3 
0.0 

7.5 

17 
TH 

0043 
0641 
1256 
1917 

-0.8 
7.7 

-1.1 
8.8 

2 
SA 

0138 
0738 
1352 
1949 

0.3 
7.1 
0.1 
7.8 

17 
SU 

0203 
0808 
1425 
2036 

-1  .0 
8.7 

-0.8 
8.6 

3 
M 

0032 
0640 
1237 
1857 

0.2 

6.2 

-0.3 

7.5 

18 
TU 

0006 
0555 
1211 
1837 

-0.5 
7.0 

-1.1 
8.5 

3 

TH 

0130 
0730 
1338 
1944 

0.3 

6.4 

-0.1 

7.5 

18 
F 

0136 
0736 
1351 
2007 

-1.1 
8.1 

-1.2 
8.9 

3 
SU 

0215 
0810 
1432 
2024 

0.2 
7.3 
0.1 
7.7 

18 
M 

0250 
0854 
1514 
2119 

-1.0 
8.7 

-0.6 
8.3 

4 
TU 

0117 
0718 
1  320 
1934 

0.1 

6.2 

-0.3 

7.5 

19 
W 

0101 
0653 
1309 
1930 

-0.9 
7.3 

-1  .3 
8.7 

4 
F 

0210 
0805 
1418 
2017 

0.2 
6.5 
0.0 
7.5 

19 
SA 

0227 
0827 
1444 
2056 

-1.3 
8.3 

-1.1 
8.7 

4 
M 

0250 
0845 
1511 
2057 

0.1 
7.4 
0.1 
7.7 

19 

TU 

0334 
0939 
1600 
2203 

-0.8 
8.5 

-0.2 
7.8 

5 
W 

0159 
0755 
1402 
2008 

0.1 

6.2 

-0.2 

7.5 

20 
TH 

0155 
0749 
1405 
2022 

-1.2 
7.6 

-1.4 
8.8 

5 
SA 

0247 
0838 
1457 
2049 

0.1 
6.6 
0.0 
7.5 

20 
SU 

0316 
0916 
1534 
2144 

-1.3 
8.3 

-0.9 
8.4 

5 
TU 

0326 
0921 
1550 
2134 

0.1 
7.5 
0.3 
7.5 

20 
W 

0419 
1024 
1645 
2248 

-0.4 
8.2 
0.2 
7.3 

6 

TH 

0238 
0830 
1444 
2042 

0.0 

6.2 

-0.1 

7.4 

21 
F 

0249 
0843 
1500 
2113 

-1  .4 
7.7 

-1  .3 
8.6 

6 
SU 

0323 
0913 
1536 
2124 

0.1 
6.7 
0.1 
7.4 

21 
M 

0403 
1008 
1624 
2232 

-1.1 
8.1 

-0.6 
7.9 

6 

W 

0402 
1001 
1632 
2216 

0.1 
7.6 
0.4 
7.4 

21 

TH 

0504 
1111 
1730 
2333 

0.0 
7.8 
0.7 
6.8 

7 

F 

0316 
0905 
1523 
2115 

0.1 
6.2 
0.0 
7.3 

22 

SA 

0339 
0936 
1552 
2206 

-1.4 
7.8 

-1.1 
8.3 

7 
M 

0357 
0949 
1614 
2200 

0.1 
6.7 
0.3 
7.2 

22 

TU 

0450 
1057 
1713 
2322 

-0.8 
7.9 

-0.1 
7.4 

7 

TH 

0440 
1047 
1717 
2301 

0.2 
7.6 
0.6 
7.1 

22 
F 

0548 
1157 
1821 

0.5 
7.4 
1  .2 

8 
SA 

0352 
0939 
1601 
2151 

0.1 
6.2 
0.2 
7.1 

23 
SU 

0429 
1031 
1645 
2259 

-1.3 
7.7 

-0.8 
7.9 

8 
TU 

0432 
1027 
1655 
2242 

0.1 
6.8 
0.4 

7.1 

23 
W 

0536 
1149 
1804 

-0.4 
7.6 
0.4 

8 
F 

0525 
1138 
1811 
2354 

0.3 
7.5 
0.9 
6.9 

23 
SA 

0021 
0639 
1248 
1916 

6.5 
0.9 
7.1 
1.5 

9 
SU 

0428 
1019 
1640 
2229 

0.2 
6.2 
0.4 

7.0 

24 

M 

0519 
1127 
1738 
2351 

-1.1 
7.5 

-0.3 
7.4 

9 

W 

0509 
1112 
1741 
2327 

0.2 
6.9 
0.6 
6.9 

24 

TH 

0012 
0626 
1241 
1900 

6.9 
0.0 
7.3 
0.9 

9 
SA 

0620 
1236 
1913 

0.5 
7.5 
1.0 

24 
SU 

0114 
0735 
1342 
2015 

6.2 
1.2 
6.9 

1  .7 

10 

M 

0504 
1059 
1722 
2312 

0.2 
6.2 
0.5 
6.8 

25 

TU 

0609 
1221 
1834 

-0.7 
7.3 
0.1 

10 

TH 

0554 
1203 
1834 

0.2 
7.0 
0.8 

25 
F 

0103 
0718 
1332 
1959 

6.4 
0.4 
7.0 
1.2 

10 

SU 

0053 
0724 
1340 
2022 

6.8 
0.6 
7.5 
1  .0 

25 
M 

0211 
0834 
1438 
2114 

6.0 
1.3 
6.8 
1  .6 

11 
TU 

0543 
1144 
1810 
2357 

0.2 
6.3 
0.7 
6.7 

26 
W 

0047 
0702 
1316 
19  34 

6.9 

-0.4 

7.1 

0.5 

11 
F 

0017 
0645 
1300 
1936 

6.7 
0.3 
7.1 
0.9 

26 

SA 

0155 
0816 
1428 
2058 

6.1 
0.7 
6.8 
1  .3 

11 

M 

0159 
0834 
1451 
2130 

6.7 
0.5 
7.6 
0.7 

26 

TU 

0312 
0930 
1535 
2207 

6.1 
1  .2 
6.8 
1.4 

12 
W 

0628 
1234 
1905 

0.2 
6.5 
0.8 

27 

TH 

0139 
0757 
1411 
2034 

6.5 

-0.1 

7.0 

0.8 

12 

SA 

0113 

0745 
1359 
2041 

6.6 
0.2 
7.2 
0.8 

27 
SU 

0255 
0913 
1525 
2153 

5.9 
0.8 
6.8 
1.3 

12 

TU 

0311 
0943 
1604 
2230 

6.8 
0.2 
7.8 
0.3 

27 
W 

0412 
1022 
1631 
2254 

6.3 
1  .0 
7.0 
1.1 

13 

TH 

0047 
0719 
1329 
2006 

6.5 
0.2 
6.7 
0.7 

28 
F 

0236 
0852 
1511 
2133 

6.1 
0.1 
6.9 
0.8 

13 

SU 

0215 
0851 
1508 
2147 

6.5 
0.1 
7.4 
0.5 

28 

M 

0356 
1005 
1623 
2244 

5.9 
0.7 
6.9 
1.1 

13 
W 

0425 
1046 
1711 
2329 

7.2 
-0.1 

8.2 
-0.2 

28 

TH 

0507 
1111 
1721 
2339 

6.6 
0.8 
7.3 
0.8 

14 

F 

0142 
0819 
1428 
2108 

6.4 
0.1 
6.9 
0.6 

29 
SA 

0334 
0946 
1607 
2228 

5.9 
0.1 
6.9 
0.8 

14 
M 

0324 
0956 
1618 
2249 

6.6 

-0.2 

7.7 

0.1 

29 
TU 

0454 
1055 
1715 
2331 

6.1 
0.6 
7.1 
0.9 

14 
TH 

0531 
1145 
1811 

7.7 

-0.5 

8.5 

29 
F 

0552 
1158 
1804 

7.0 
0.5 
7.5 

15 
SA 

0242 
0916 
1530 
2209 

6.4 

-0.2 

7.3 

0.2 

30 
SU 

31 
M 

0433 
1038 
1702 
2316 

0529 
1124 
1749 

5.9 
0.1 
7.0 
0.7 

6.0 
0.1 

7.2 

15 

TU 

0436 
1057 
1723 
2347 

6.9 
-0.5 

8.1 
-0.3 

30 
W 

31 
TH 

0542 
1142 
1800 

0016 
0624 
1227 
1840 

6.3 
0.4 
7.3 

0.7 
6.6 
0.3 
7.5 

15 
F 

0022 
0629 
1241 
1901 

-0.6 
8.2 

-0.7 
8.7 

30 
SA 

0022 
0632 
1241 
1845 

0.6 
7.3 
0.3 

7.7 

TIME  MERIDIAN  75°  W.   0000  IS  MIDNIGHT.   1200  IS  NOON. 

HEIGHTS  ARE  RECKONED  FROM  THE  DATUM  OF  SOUNDINGS  ON' CHARTS  OF  THE  LOCALITY  WHICH  IS  MEAN  LOW  WATER. 
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edited  by  Susan  K.  Wood 


A  WORLD  APART  WINS  AWARDS 

Last  spring  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
released  A  WORLD  APART,  a  coastal  film  which  high- 
lights saltwater  sportfishing.  A  WORLD  APART  has 
been  well  received  by  environmental  groups  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  throughout  Georgia.  Now  it  has 
gained  even  wider  recognition.  The  film  was  entered 
in  three  national  and  international  film  competitions, 
and  it  received  awards  from  each. 

A  WORLD  APART  placed  first  in  the  advertising  and 
sales  category  of  the  19th  Annual  Industrial  Photog- 
raphy Film  Award  Competition.  The  film  also  won  a 
bronze  Cindy,  or  third  place,  in  the  sports  and  recrea- 
tion category  of  the  1977  Cindy  Award  Competition, 
sponsored  by  IFPA  (Information  Film  Producers  of 
America)  Film  and  Video  Communicators.  At  INTER- 
COM '77,  the  Sponsored  Film  and  Videotape  Competi- 
tion of  the  Chicago  International  Film  Festival,  A 
WORLD  APART  earned  a  silver  plaque  in  the  science/ 
ecology  category. 

A  WORLD  APART  is  available  on  a  free-loan  basis 
from  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and  Education. 


GEORGIA  TU   COUNCIL  PRESENTS  WATER  QUALITY 
REPORT  TO  STATE 

Water  quality  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  Georgia 
Council  of  Trout  Unlimited  which  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  one-year  Water  Quality  Surveillance  program 
on  the  Chestatee  River  headwaters  in  north  Georgia. 

The  Water  Quality  Surveillance  (WQS)  program  is  a 
standardized  program  established  by  Trout  Unlimited 
National  that  is  being  implemented  by  participating 
local  TU  chapters  and  councils  across  the  nation.  In  the 
WQS  program,  TU  members  conduct  water  quality  tests 


on  selected  streams  for  eventual  inclusion  of  test  data 
into  EPA's  STORET  computer  data  bank.  The  test  data 
can  also  determine  point  and  non-point  pollution  on  a 
stream  thus  resulting  in  corrective  action  being  taken 
for  stream  clean-up. 

The  Chestatee  program  depended  heavily  on  a  co- 
operative agreement  between  TU  and  DNR's  En- 
vironmental Protection  Division.  The  WQS  Program 
proved  that  a  responsible  citizens  group  or  conserva- 
tion organization  can  work  effectively  with  a  govern- 
ment agency  toward  a  common  goal  of  preservation  of 
a  natural  resource.  Since  water  quality  data  were 
practically  non-existent  on  this  section  of  the  Chestatee 
River  previously,  this  WQS  program  has  established  a 
sound  "baseline"  of  water  quality  data  for  the  Chesta- 
tee headwaters.  The  headwaters  of  the  Chestatee  is  an 
important  trout  resource  to  Georgia. 

A  second  WQS  program  is  currently  in  operation  on 
the  Etowah  River  headwaters  in  north  Georgia.  Testing 
is  being  conducted  at  five  strategic  locations  in  the 
headwater  area.  As  with  the  earlier  program,  all  three 
Georgia  TU  chapters— the  Chattahoochee,  Cohuttas  and 
Flint  River  chapters— participate  in  the  program. 

Trout  fisheries  across  the  nation  continue  to  be 
threatened  by  the  various  forms  of  pollution;  Georgia's 
trout  waters  are  no  exception. 

The  Georgia  Trout  Unlimited  chapters  will  continue 
to  actively  work  toward  preservation  of  trout  habitat 
in  both  water  quality  and  other  programs  designed  to 
preserve  and  enhance  trout  resources. 


Al  Burtz  (center  right),  chairman  of  the  Georgia  Council 
of  Trout  Unlimited,  presented  TU's  final  report  of  the 
WQS  program  to  Leonard  Ledbetetr  (center  left),  head 
of  DNR's  Environmental  Protection  Division,  while  Bob 
Arnsdorff  (left),  EPD  project  coordinator,  and  Bill  Surls 
(right),  TU  coordinator,  look  on. 
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GEORGIA  TRAPPING 

Georgia  fur  brought  more  than  $2  million  to  the 
state's  trappers  and  hunters  last  year,  according  to 
figures  received  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Terry  Kile,  chief  of  DNR's  Game  Management  Sec- 
tion, said  this  is  a  continued  upward  trend  of  recent 
years  brought  on  primarily  by  increased  prices  paid  for 
fur  as  well  as  the  effects  of  a  depressed  economy.  The 
number  of  licensed  trappers  increased  in  Georgia  last 
year  by  33%,  to  a  record  total  of  just  over  1,000. 

Kile  further  indicated  that  studies  concluded  that 
around  40%  of  Georgia's  fur  bearers  die  from  natural 
deaths  each  year,  either  through  starvation,  disease  or 
old  age.  Many  animals  also  fall  prey  to  larger  animals 
such  as  bobcats,  foxes  and  wild  dogs.  "Trappers  and 
hunters  actually  take  less  than  10%  of  the  fur  bearing 
population,"  Kile  explained. 

Trappers  last  year  received  $860,000  for  raccoon 
pelts  alone.  Grey  fox  brought  $550,000  while  otters 
brought  $126,000.  Opossum  brought  $60,000;  mink 
brought  $52,000. 

Almost  all  Georgia  fur  is  exported  from  the  state 
before  it  is  used  in  the  apparel  industry.  Georgia  furs 
are  normally  lighter  because  of  the  warmer  southern 
climate  resulting  in  their  use  in  larger  garments  such 
as  coats.  Heavier  midwesterrn  and  northern  fur  is  used 
primarily  for  collars  and  trims. 

COMMITTEE  TO   INVESTIGATE  FISH   KILLS 

Acting  on  a  suggestion  made  to  DNR  Commissioner 
Joe  D.  Tanenr  by  Agriculture  Commissioner  Tommy 
Irvin,  a  joint  committee  has  been  formed  to  coordinate 
investigations  of  pesticide  fish  kills,  which  have  become 
increasingly  numerous  in  recent  years. 

DNR  appointees  to  the  committee  are  David  Cran- 
shaw,  Director,  Information  and  Education,  Mike  Gen- 
nings,  Assistant  Chief  of  Fisheries  and  Otis  Woods, 
Chief  Chemist  with  EPD. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  appointed  the 
following  to  join  committee  efforts:  Jack  Gilchrist, 
Director  of  Special  Services  and  Ron  Conley,  Director 
of  Pesticide  Division. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Emmett  Harris,  State  Pesticide  Coor- 
dinator for  the  Georgia  Cooperative  Extension  Service, 
will  serve  on  the  committee. 

Pesticide  fish  kills  present  a  threat  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  state.  Last  August,  for  example,  exten- 
sive fish  kills  were  reported  on  the  Apalachee  River 
and  at  Hard  Labor  Creek  State  Park's  Lake  Brantley 
and  were  determined  to  have  been  agricultural-insecti- 
cide related. 

CZM   NOW  PART  OF  DNR 

Georgia's  Coastal  Zone  Management  (CZM)  Program 
has  been  transferred  from  the  State  Office  of  Planning 
and  Budget  to  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
according  to  DNR  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner. 


The  decision  to  relocate  CZM  was  made  October  17 
by  the  Governor's  Office  and  the  two  state  agencies 
involved.  The  Governor's  Office  concurred  with  the 
recommendation  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Advisory  Council  that  the  CZM  Program  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

According  to  Tanner,  this  administrative  assignment 
transfers  six  staff  members  from  OPB  to  DNR.  "This 
move  will  enable  the  CZM  staff  to  use  the  planning 
resources  of  DNR  to  prepare  the  Governor's  CZM  legis- 
lative package  for  the  next  legislative  session,"  Tanner 
said. 

RANGERS   HONORED 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  two  outstanding 
Conservation  Rangers  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division. 
Ranger  Phillip  Moss  and  Ranger  Keith  Swinford  have 
been  selected  as  Game  and  Fish  Ranger  of  the  Year  for 
1976  and  1977  respectively. 

Ranger  Moss,  selected  for  1976,  pulls  duty  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  Ranger  Swinford,  recipient  for 
1977,  is  assigned  to  Whitfield  County. 

This  selection  is  based  on  nomination  of  field  super- 
visors, review  of  performance,  and  evaluation  by  a 
board  of  their  peers.  They  are  then  honored  by  the 
Safari-Shikari  Clubs,  International  which  supports  the 
program. 

We  finally  caught  up  with  these  hard-working  guys 
as  they  were  being  presented  custom  hunting  knives 
by  Garth  Fuller  of  Georgia  Archery  and  Sport  in 
Athens.  The  knives  are  by  James  Poplin  of  Washing- 
ton, Georgia. 


Left  to  right:  Garth  Fuller,  Ranger  Keith  Swinford, 
Ranger  Phillip  Moss  and  Jack  Crockford,  Director  of 
Game  &  Fish. 

WILDLIFE  TRIVIA  .  .  .  THINGS  YOU   MAY   NOT   KNOW 

The  wild  goose  has  about  twelve  thousand  muscles- 
ten  thousand  of  which  control  the  action  of  its  feathers. 

*       *       * 

Hawks  can  see  at  least  eight  times  as  well  as  the 
most  "hawk-eyed"  human. 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


Having  lived  in  Georgia  for  ten 
years  I  would  like  to  take  this  time 
to  compliment  you  on  the  consis- 
tent improvement  of  your  publica- 
tion. 

I  especially  enjoy  reading  your 
fishing  articles  since  I  was  an  avid 
bass  fisherman  while  living  in  Athens 
(5  years)  and  Tifton  (5  years). 

No  doubt  about  it,  your  little 
magazine  (Georgia  GAME  &  FISH, 
Outdoors  in  Georgia)  has  become 
an  enjoyable  reading  session  for  me 
up  here  in  the  "Big  Apple." 
Eric  Meyer 
Flushing,  New  York 


I  think  your  magazine  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  a  magazine 
of  that  type  should  be.  I've  been 
an  outdoorsman  with  special  em- 
phasis on  hunting.  The  writing  is 
good.  The  pictures  are  better.  In 
June  1977  "The  Training  of  Bird 
Dog  Puppies"  by  Bill  Morehead  was 
a  real  gem, 

J.  W.  Locke 
Dothan,   Alabama 

*      *      * 

I  don't  really  care  too  much 
whether  you  are  "on  schedule." 
What  matters  is  the  quality  —  and 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  tops.  Keep 
up  the  good  work. 

About  budget  —  you  could  easily 
ask  more  from  us  and  get  it.  If  you 
need  help  with  the  legislature,  ask 
us  to  write.  I  shall  anyway. 

Rev.  Wayland  Brown 
Augusta,  Georgia 

%  *  % 

Please  mail  me  one  copy  of  Prince 
of  Game  Birds  —  The  Bobwhite 
Quail,  as  described  in  the  Septem- 
ber/October issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia.  Enclosed  is  my  personal 
check  for  same. 

The  inclusion  of  chapter  one  in 
the  September/October  issue  was, 


for  me,  the  real  highlight  of  a  very 
fine  issue.  It  is  always  delightfully 
refreshing  and  rewarding  to  read  the 
"real  thing"  - —  and  it  was  exactly 
that.  Bravo! 

Leonard  D.  Reid 
Millen,  Georgia 


I've  always  renewed  my  subscrip- 
tion for  three  years  at  a  time.  This 
time  a  year  may  be  more  than  I 
want  if  future  editions  are  modeled 
on  the  September/October  edition. 
Every  article  was  on  killing,  how 
many  available,  new  weapons,  etc., 
etc.  Even  the  one  on  hemorrhagic 
disease  in  deer  only  showed  con- 
cern that  deer  hunting  might  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  disease.  I'm  sure 
there  are  many  others  besides  my- 
self who  enjoy  just  having  wildlife 
around  us  to  watch. 

Fenton  B.  Baker 


My  wife  and  I  have  watched  with 
some  amusement  and  some  anxiety 
the  compulsive  responses  of  hunters 
to  the  lack  of  hunter  oriented  articles 
in  your  magazine.  We  were  quietly 
proud  of  your  ability  to  discuss 
and  publish  intelligent  and  respon- 
sible conservation  issues.  We  also 
appreciated  your  many  naturalist 
and  wildlife  (without  hunting  em- 
phasis) articles. 

It  seems  the  heat  has  gotten  to 
you:  as  evidenced  by  your  last  issue 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  (Septem- 
ber/October  1977.) 

You  have  an  honest  and  profes- 
sional publication.  As  you  know, 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature 
is  just  as  important  as  shooting  ani- 
mals. We  read  your  magazine  for 
this  reason.  Please  don't  abandon 
it. 

Terry  V.  Bishop 
Louisville,    Alabama 

Editor's  Note:  Thanks  for  the  let- 
ter and  the  kind  words.  We  acept  all 
praise  however  faint. 

In  regard  to  the  combined 
September/October  hunting  issue — 
there  was  no  heat  applied.  It  was 


merely  an  expression  of  our  concern 
with  all  facets  of  the  outdoor  ex- 
perience, particularly  as  they  per- 
tain to  wildlife.  While  we  would 
be  the  first  to  agree  that  there  are 
certainly  many  more  ways  to  appre- 
ciate wildlife  than  over  the  sight 
of  a  gun,  we  also  feel  that  ethical 
and  regulated  hunting  is  a  legitimate 
outdoor  activity  and  use  of  certain 
wildlife  species.  We  will  in  future 
issues  of  OIG  continue  to  develop 
themes  on  all  aspects  of  wildlife 
within  the  concept  expressed  best 
by,  "To  all  things  there  is  a  sea- 
son ..." 

AFP 

Written  only  half  in  jest  .  .  . 

Please  stick  Outdoors  in  Georgia 
address  labels  somewhere  else  than 
on  the  front/back  covers!  Your 
pictures  are  too  pretty  to  hide. 

I  have  a  problem:  I've  passed 
copies  of  Audubon  magazines  on  to 
friends  for  years.  Somehow  I  find  it 
harder  to  give  away  my  copies  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia!  My  apartment 
doesn't  get  any  bigger. 

And,  where  have  you  been  all  my 
life?  I've  just  discovered  you.  Better 
late  than  never! 

I  promise  to  send  your  magazine 
to  many  names  on  my  Christmas  gift 
list. 

Frances  Shumate 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Editor's  Note:  We  have  investiga- 
ted several  alternatives  to  avoid 
labeling  on  front  (or  back)  of  the 
magazine.  All  have  been  prohibitive- 
ly expensive. 

Today  in  my  dentist's  office  I 
came  upon  copies  of  your  magazine. 
I  am  impressed  with  the  articles  that 
exude  the  Georgian  atmosphere.  Be- 
ing a  west  coaster  I  have  never  been 
to  Georgia  and  I  must  say  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  been  after  reading  the 
issues  I  found.  I  am  a  woman  of  82, 
a  lover  of  America,  and  specifically 
of  its  history  and  outdoors.  I  feel 
you  deserve  a  special  "stroke"  for 
issuing  such  a  fine  publication.  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  far  West  and 
appreciate  the  efforts  to  preserve  our 
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national  outdoor  wealth  everywhere. 
The  love  of  preserving  our  outdoor 
heritage  is  obviously  a  specialty  in 
Georgia.  Thank  you  for  providing 
me  with  this  special  experience  of 
getting  to  "see"  your  state. 

Mrs.  Paula  Randall 
Sierra  Modre,  California 

I  am  writing  you  concerning 
campsite  availability  at  Georgia's 
state  parks.  I  have  a  travel  trailer, 
but  do  not  utilize  our  state  parks 
because  there  is  not  a  reservation 
system.  With  three  small  children  I 
do  not  want  to  get  their  hopes  up 
about  going  to  a  state  park  and 
then  find  when  we  get  there  the 
campsites  are  full. 

Florida's  state  parks  do  have  a 
reservation  system  that  seems  to 
work  quite  well.  My  understanding 
is  that  they  keep  50%  of  their 
campsites  available  for  reservation 
by  telephone  and  the  remaining 
50%  are  available  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis. 

Why  can't  Georgia  adopt  Florida's 
reservation  system?  It  seems  to  work 
well  and  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  be 
able  to  use  our  state  parks. 

Charles  R.  Farrell 
Valdosta,  Georgia 

*      *      * 

We  received  this  reply  from  Parks 
&  Historic  Sites: 

We  are  presently  evaluating  the 
possible  implementation  of  a  compu- 
terized reservation  program  whereby 
people  could  call  one  number  for 
renting  cottages,  initially,  and  sub- 
sequently reserve  campgrounds 
throughout  the  parks  and  historic 
sites  system.  We,  too,  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  great  help  to  the 
travelers  not  only  in  our  own  state 
but  to  those  from  other  states  who 
presently  are  coming  to  Georgia  in 
larger  numbers. 

However,  we  may  still  be  a  couple 
of  years  away  from  implementing 
such  a  program,  provided  funds  can 
be  obtained.  We  have  not  yet  deter- 
mined exactly  how  the  program 
would  be  implemented  insofar  as 
camping  is  concerned,  but  it  is  being 
studied,  and,  hopefully,  we  will  even- 


tually be  able  to  set  up  such  a  sys- 
tem. 

I  do  hope  that  you  and  your 
family  will  use  Georgia  state  parks 
whenever  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so,  and  I  really  hope  that  we 
can  implement  this  computerized 
reservation  system  at  the  earliest  date 
possible. 

Lonice  C.  Barrett,  Chief 
Recreation  and  Interpretive 

Programming 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 


Having  been  a  longtime  admirer 
of  the  great  job  you  do  with  Out- 
doors in  Georgia,  it  was  a  tremen- 
dous shock  to  discover  you  are  not 
infallible. 

This  was  especially  distressing 
to  me  personally,  as  your  failure 
to  research  accurately  affects  my 
business. 

Covey  Rise  Farm  has  had  a  com- 
mercial shooting  preserve  permit  for 
two  years  and  your  failure  to  include 
it  in  your  September/October  listing 
of  preserves  is  unforgivable. 

You,  undoubtedly,  have  heard 
from  a  number  of  readers  about 
your  incorrect  locating  of  a  number 
of  counties  in  your  Hunter's  Fore- 
cast. 

Oh  well,  your  pictures  are  beauti- 
ful —  even  if  your  information  is 
not  reliable. 

Francis  O.  Brown 
Mayfield,  Georgia 

Editor's  Note:  We  have  been  dis- 
covering that  we  are  not  infallible 
for  so  long  that  it  no  longer  shocks 
us.  However,  our  apologies  for  the 
omission  of  Covey  Rise  Farm  in 
Mayfield.  Likewise  for  the  omission 
of  Grandy  Creek  Shooting  Preserve 
in  Swainsboro.  Neither  facility  was 
on  the  list  we  used  to  compile  our 
shooting  preserve  directory.  Thanks 
for  bringing  the  matter  to  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  counties  in  the  "Hunter's 
Forecast"  were  grouped  by  game 
management  regions.  While  we  know 
that  Douglas  County  is  not  in  East 
Central  Georgia   nor  are   Hancock 


and  Putnam  in  West  Central  Geor- 
gia, they  are  included  in  game  man- 
agement regions  which  are  loosely 
called  "East  Central"  and  "West 
Central." 


As  a  result  of  your  article  about 
Indian  Springs,  my  daughter  and  I 
enjoyed  a  most  happy  day  exploring 
the  places  I  remember  from  child- 
hood in  that  beautiful  park. 

Mr.  Tanner  had  been  very 
thoughtful  in  sending  me  the  1976 
issue  on  endangered  species  after  I 
inquired  about  them. 

I  did  notice,  however,  that  he 
omitted  one  very  important  species, 
that  is,  Nyoka  the  jungle  girl.  Until 
I  read  the  article,  I  had  thought  I 
was  the  only  surviving  Nyoka. 

The  magazine  is  beautful  as  well 
as  educational.  Where  else  would 
I  have  found  another  Nyoka? 

Marge  B.  White 
Byron,   Georgia 


It  took  only  a  glance  at  the  No- 
vember 1977  issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  to  notice  a  glaring  error  in 
my  article  "When  Hunting,  Thou 
Shalt ..."  on  page  24.  The  top  pho- 
tograph shows  a  hunter  cleaning  a 
shotgun,  and  as  any  safety-conscious 
person  would  quickly  recognize,  it 
illustrates  the  WRONG  way  to  clean 
a  firearm  (with  action  closed  and 
from  the  muzzle  end).  Proper  main- 
tenance of  a  gun  is  important;  how- 
ever, this  photo  was  intentionally 
taken  to  show  how  NOT  to  clean  a 
gun.  The  caption  should  have  re- 
flected the  intent  of  the  photo. 

Please  advise  your  readers  of  this 
correction.  Thank  you. 

Steven  W.  Ruckel 

Regional  Education  Coordinator 

Consider  them  advised. 
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Editorial 


Our  Indian  Heritage 


In  this  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  we  learn 
a  great  deal  about  one  aspect  of  our  state's 
Indian  culture  (see  article,  page  18).  I  think  it 
is  also  likely  that  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  Geor- 
gia's rich  Indian  heritage.  Earlier  Georgians — 
the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks — protected  their 
environment.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Chero- 
kee saying:  "Never  take  from  Mother  Earth 
more  than  she  can  replenish." 

Modern  technological  pollution  was  unknown 
in  Georgia  in  the  days  when  the  Cherokee 
Nation  flourished  here,  but  to  combat  what  that 
technology  does  to  our  world  today,  we  have 
essentially  returned  to  the  Indian  concept  of 
rapport  with  Mother  Earth,  establishing  a  pro- 
tective stance  to  conserve  and  guard  her  gifts. 

The  age-old  requirement  of  environmental 
protection  is,  however,  only  one  aspect  of  Geor- 
gia's Indian  heritage.  As  Bill  Hammack  points 
out  in  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  the  Cherokee 
Nation  attained  its  cultural  heights  in  Georgia. 


Its  capital  was  in  Georgia.  Its  newspaper,  the 
Cherokee  Phoenix,  the  first  American  Indian 
newspaper,  was  published  in  Georgia.  The 
Phoenix  let  the  world  know  that  the  Cherokees 
had  developed  a  written  language,  the  first 
Western  Hemisphere  Indians  to  do  so.  Through 
the  pages  of  the  Phoenix,  people  throughout 
America,  in  England,  France  and  Germany 
learned  about  the  great  cultural  achievements 
of  Sequoyah,  who  invented  the  Cherokee  sylla- 
bary. 

Most  visible  reminders  of  Georgia's  inheri- 
tance from  her  Indian  peoples  are  the  singing 
names  that  flow  through  the  state:  the  Chatta- 
hoochee; the  Oostanaula  in  the  north;  the 
Kinchafoonee  in  the  south. 

Running  far  deeper  of  course  than  the  beau- 
tiful names,  Georgia's  Indian  heritage  may  help 
us,  today's  Georgians,  find  the  means  to  live  in 
harmony  with  our  environment  and  perhaps 
even  with  ourselves. 
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ORIENTEERING 


By  Denis  Lovell 

Chief  Interpretive  Naturalist,  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 

Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


The  pair  slowly  approach  the  top  of  the  wooded 
hilltops,  peering  carefully  through  the  underbrush. 
After  a  few  moments  they  confer  quietly,  consulting  a 
small  scrap  of  paper  marked  with  figures  and  symbols 
representing  roads,  hills,  streams  and  ridges. 

"I  still  think  it's  over  there,"  says  the  first,  pointing 
east  of  the  direction  from  which  they  had  come. 
"We  swung  to  the  west  when  we  came  over  that  last 
ridge." 

"But  the  map  doesn't  show  two  hilltops  that  close 
together.  It's  got  to  be  here."  The  second  begins  walking 
slowly  around  the  small,  flat  knoll,  then,  "Hey!  We're 
not  at  the  top  yet.  It  goes  up  some  more  over  here!" 

What  do  these  two  explorers  expect  to  find  at  the 
hilltop?  Treasure?  A  secret  hideout?  Nothing  quite  so 
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romantic.  These  are  orienteerers  using  map  and  compass 
to  search  for  control  points  on  a  1.1  mile  cross  country 
course.  They  are  ncaring  the  end  of  the  longest  of  five 
legs  on  this  beginner's  course.  They  are  also  discovering 
that  the  quickest  time  between  two  points  is  not  always 
a  straight  line. 

Together  they  sprint  through  the  tangled  cat  briers 
and  grape  vines  to  the  true  hilltop  and  see  a  red  and 
white  marker  hanging  from  a  low  limb.  Puffing  from  the 
unaccustomed  exercise,  they  walk  the  last  few  steps  to 
their  goal  as  it  spins  slowly  in  the  breeze.  The  first 
hands  a  card  to  the  second.  "Here,  you  punch  the  card 
while  I  set  the  azimuth  for  the  next  control  point." 

"No  way.  You  almost  got  us  lost  on  the  last  leg  of  the 
course.  We'll  both  set  the  azimuth  on  the  next  one." 
After  the  card  is  punched,  the  two  peer  over  their 
compasses,  compare  findings  and  plunge  down  the 
hillside  toward  the  next  red  and  white  marker  about 
300  yards  away. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  stand  on  the  bank  of  a 
small  stream.  A  quick  visual  exchange  seals  the 
agreement  to  wade  across  the  ten  foot  wide  water  rather 
than  search  for  a  bridge  or  narrow  place.  Once  across, 
they  are  faced  with  a  thick  growth  of  river  cane  woven 
together  by  finger-sized  cat  briers.  After  ten  minutes  of 
gingerly  picking  their  way  into  the  depths  of  the  growth, 
they  stop. 

The  first  takes  a  long  look  at  the  map  while  the 


second  extricates  a  sleeve  from  the  half-inch  thorns  of 
the  last  cat  brier  encountered.  "I  can  see  now  why  they 
call  this  stuff  'wait-a-minute  vine.'  How  far  does  the 
map  say  we've  got  to  go?" 

It  showed  about  200  yards  of  the  low  marshy  area. 

"I  think  we  should  have  gone  around  this  place.  If 
we'd  gone  due  north  from  that  last  control  marker  we 
would  be  around  this  stuff  by  now.  It  would  have  been 
about  a  quarter  mile  further,  but  we  wouldn't  be  ankle 
deep  in  mud  and  suffering  from  loss  of  blood  to  these 
cat  briers." 

"I  suppose  it  would  have  been  better  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  obstacles  between  the  control  points  before 
we  started  crashing  off  into  the  forest.  We  might  as  well 
keep  going  through  here.  We're  about  halfway  through 
so  it  would  be  just  as  much  work  to  go  back  as  it  would 
to  go  forward.  Let's  take  a  good  look  at  the  route  on 
the  next  leg  when  we  find  the  next  control  marker." 

Let's  allow  our  two  orienteerers  to  pick,  trip  and 
slosh  their  way  to  the  next  control  point  while  we 
examine  the  outdoor  sport  of  orienteering. 

Basically,  orienteering  is  the  practice  of  using  map 
and  compass  to  find  one's  way  along  a  prescribed 
course  from  one  designated  point  to  another  until  all 
points  have  been  visited.  Usually,  it  is  a  timed 
competition.  The  person  with  the  shortest  elapsed  time 
and  proof  of  having  visited  all  control  points  is  the 
winner. 

It  sounds  as  though  orienteering  is  a  sport  for 
those  in  top  notch  physical  condition.  The  serious 
orienteerers  do  train  daily,  much  as  the  thousands  of 
joggers  seen  in  city  parks  and  on  roadsides  every  day. 
Like  joggers,  orienteerers  become  as  deeply  involved  in 
their  sport  as  their  time  or  inclination  allows.  On  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  the  elite  orienteerers — those 
who  are  ranked  above  expert — who  compete  in  national 
and  international  meets  on  several  courses  ranging  from 
seven  to  ten  miles  in  length.  On  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum  are  those  who  negotiate  courses  only  as  an 
excuse  to  walk  through  the  forest,  to  enjoy  being 
outdoors  in  out-of-the-way  places  and  to  keep  their  map 
and  compass  skills  sharp. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  map  reading  for  beginners 
seems  to  be  the  translation  of  the  contour  lines  which 
represent  hills  and  valleys,  draws  and  ridges  into  the 
actual  terrain  features.  After  a  few  minutes  of 
explanation  with  map  in  hand  and  the  represented 
terrain  features  in  view,  most  people  have  little  trouble 
understanding  the  map.  With  practice,  the  map  user 
gains  confidence  and  can  determine  relative  steepness 
and  elevation  differences  at  a  glance. 

The  importance  of  this  skill  in  orienteering  will  be 
readily  apparent  to  our  two  friends  who  have  just 
struggled  the  last  few  feet  to  the  edge  of  the  river  cane 
to  spy  their  next  control  marker  about  20  yards  to 
their  north. 

"Hooray!  There  it  is  just  where  it  shows  on  the 
map."  The  first  has  protected  the  map  all  the  way 
through  the  marsh. 
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"Yep.  Right  on  the  western  edge  of  this  cleared  area. 
I'll  punch  the  card  and  you  see  where  we've  got  to  go 
this  time.  And  don't  take  us  through  any  more 
swamps!"  The  punch  makes  a  distinctive  pattern  in  the 
card  that  was  given  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  course. 
This  pattern  is  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  though  the  last 
control  marker  punch  made  the  letter  "J".  This  is  their 
proof  that  they  have  visited  this  point. 

"O.K.,  punched  here.  Where  to,  now?" 

"Well,  a  straight  line  route  would  b,e  330  degrees  but 
don't  these  contour  lines  on  that  route  look  close 
together?  In  the  instruction  they  said  something  about 
that.  Do  you  remember?" 

The  second  looks  closely  at  the  area  indicated. 
"Yeah.  That  means  the  area  is  steep.  We'd  never  make 
it  up  the  hill  on  that  side.  Look  how  this  ridge  angles  up 
from  the  west  toward  the  top.  See  how  the  lines  on  the 
ridge  are  further  apart?  Less  steep  there."  Quickly,  a 
new  azimuth  or  compass  direction  is  determined.  This 
one  is  300  degrees  and  will  bring  the  orienteerers  to  the 
ridge  in  less  than  150  yards. 

The  two  find  the  ridge  with  no  difficulty.  They  stop  to 
catch  their  breath  and  the  first  looks  at  the  map.  "How 
do  we  know  exactly  which  direction  to  go  from  here? 
Do  you  have  any  idea  where  we  are  on  this  ridge?" 

"No  need.  We  know  we're  west  of  the  hilltop  where 
the  control  tower  is,  and  we  can  use  this  ridge  to  point 
us  to  the  hilltop  all  the  way.  See  how  it  goes  all  the 
way  up?" 

Still  tired  from  their  journey  through  the  river  cane, 
the  two  walk  steadily  up  the  gradual  slope  for  several 
minutes  and  easily  find  their  third  control  marker. 
Interested  in  seeing  the  route  they  had  almost  taken, 
they  both  look  down  the  steep  hillside  in  awe. 


"Whew!  You  were  right!  That's  almost  straight 
down.  Can  you  imagine  trying  to  come  up  that  slope? 
I  didn't  bring  any  mountain  climbing  gear." 

"Hey,  we're  wasting  time.  Where's  the  next  control 
point  from  here?" 

These  two  orienteerers  chose  to  negotiate  this  course 
together  because  neither  had  used  map  and  compass 
before.  Normally,  orienteerers  run  singly.  However,  this 
course  was  set  up  for  beginners  and  running  in  pairs 
is  not  discouraged.  Often,  whole  families  will  set  out 
on  a  course  together.  They'll  divide  the  map  and 
compass  duties  so  each  member  can  contribute  to 
finding  each  control  point.  In  addition  to  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  being  outdoors,  family  members 
will  share  in  the  attainment  of  clearly  defined  goals. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  wait  for  an  orienteering 
course  to  be  set  up  before  taking  map  and  compass 
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(At  left)  Participant  checks  updated  maps  and 
descriptions  of  control  points  before  starting  course. 

(Left  below)  An  azimuth  (compass  bearing)  establishes 
a  direction  of  travel. 

(Below)  The  lines  and  circles  on  the  topographic  map 
describe  a  cross  country  orienteering  course.  Such  a 
map  and  a  compass  are  the  basic  equipment  for  a 
participant. 
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in  hand.  Once  some  confidence  is  gained,  one  simply 
needs  to  choose  points  of  interest  on  the  map  and 
set  out  to  locate  them  in  succession.  This  is  good 
practice  and  can  be  made  as  challenging  as  the 
individual  wishes.  Our  two  orienteerers  have  been 
discussing  just  this  possibility  as  they  pick  their  way  to 
the  next  marker. 

At  this  point  the  two  approach  another  pair  of 
orienteerers  resting  on  the  trunk  of  a  downed  tree.  They 
look  as  though  they  need  the  rest.  In  the  short  verbal 
exchange,  our  two  learn  that  the  other  two,  who 
are  on  the  same  course,  did  not  choose  to  approach  the 
last  point  via  the  ridge  but  attacked  the  steep 
hillside  straight  on.  The  resting  pair  had  started  the 
course  20  minutes  earlier  than  our  friends.  In 
orienteering  meets  the  participants  are  started  at 
intervals  just  as  in  a  sports  car  rally.  The  elapsed  time 


between  start  and  finish  is  calculated  and  the 
orienteerer  with  the  shortest  time  is  declared  the  winner. 
Our  two  quickly  move  on,  glowing  with  satisfaction 
that  they  had,  indeed,  made  a  wise  decision  in  choosing 
the  ridge  route.  As  they  walk,  the  second  remarks, 
"It  looks  as  though  you  don't  have  to  be  the  fastest  on 
foot  in  order  to  do  well  in  orienteering — just  be  able  to 
recognize  obstacles  on  the  map  and  choose  the  most 
efficient  route." 

Soon  our  orienteerers  find  their  final  goal  before 
heading  toward  the  finish  of  the  course  to  check  in. 
Checking  in  is  important  for  several  reasons.  First,  if 
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they  are  interested  in  posting  the  best  time  possible, 
they  should  check  in  as  soon  as  they  finish,  for  every 
second  counts.  Second,  whether  they  are  interested  in 
a  fast  time  or  not,  they  should  check  in  to  let  the 
meet  organizers  know  they  are  no  longer  on  the  course 
and  are  not  lost.  If  they  failed  to  check  in,  they  would 
be  considered  lost  after  a  few  hours  and  a  search 
effort  would  be  mounted.  This  pair  of  orienteerers  pays 
heed  to  the  check-in  point  and  finds  that  it  has  taken 
one  hour  and  twelve  minutes  to  negotiate  the  course 
and  return  with  all  points  punched  correctly. 
A  respectable  time  for  beginners. 

Cross  country  orienteering  like  these  two  have 
just  tried  is  not  the  only  type  map  and  compass 
exercise,  though  it  is  the  most  popular  and  usually  the 
only  type  in  international  competitions.  Score 
orienteering  designates  no  routes  and  identifies  all 
control  points  in  the  area.  Each  control  point  is  given  a 
numerical  value  based  upon  its  distance  from  the 
beginning  point  and  upon  the  difficulty  in  locating  the 
point.  The  more  distance  and/or  difficult  the  control 
point,  the  higher  its  value.  Orienteerers  choose  the 
points  they  will  visit  and  try  to  amass  as  much  score  as 
they  can  in  the  limited  time  allotted.  Returning  to 
the  check-in  point  after  the  allotted  time  has  elapsed 
results  in  penalties  against  the  amassed  score.  Perhaps 
the  most  challenging  of  all  types  of  orienteering  is 
night  orienteering.  Exactly  like  cross  country 
orienteering  with  the  addition  of  one  obvious  handicap, 
night  orienteering  is  for  those  who  feel  quite  confident 


in  their  map  and  compass  skills. 

Organized  efforts  in  orienteering  are  few  in 
Georgia.  Some  colleges  and  universities  offer  it  as  part 
of  the  recreation  curriculum,  and  most  military  science 
departments  use  orienteering  as  the  fun  and  effective 
way  to  teach  map  and  compass  skills  to  prospective 
officers.  Some  outdoor  stores  specializing  in  hiking  and 
camping  offer  orienteering  workshops.  Part  of  the 
outdoor  skills  taught  at  DNR's  Blackburn  Outdoor 
Education  Center  near  Dahlonega  include  map 
and  compass. 

The  next  orienteering  meet  for  beginners  and 
intermediates  will  be  at  F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park  on 
March  18-19.  Instruction  will  be  offered  throughout 
the  day.  Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  map  and 
compass  use  should  be  able  to  negotiate  the  beginner 
courses  upon  completion  of  the  2-3  hour  instruction. 
The  beginner  courses  will  range  from  .75  to  1 .3  miles  in 
length.  Last  year,  over  100  persons  successfully 
negotiated  beginner  and  intermediate  courses  at 
F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park.  Most  of  these  were 
beginners  who  graduated  from  the  instruction  offered 
at  the  park. 

For  more  information  about  how  to  begin 
orienteering  training,  contact  the  Recreation  and 
Interpretive  Programming  Section,  Parks  and  Historic 
Sites  Division,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Room 
707-H,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334;  656-7092. 

Who  knows?  You  might  run  into  our  two 
orienteering  friends  there.  ^ 
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BIRDS 

Of  Our  Coastal  Margin 


Sketches  and  Story  by  Will  Hon 

This  article  just  seems  to  be  about  birds.  You'll 
see  them  flitting  across  the  next  several  pages  while  we 
will  search  for  threads  which  tie  them  to  their 
coastal  environments. 

You  are  encouraged  to  think  of  birds  as  gourmets  in 
search  of  specialized  foods,  as  parents  in  quest  of 
very  particular  kinds  of  homesteads,  as  migrants 
passing  along  set  routes  at  specific  times  and  even  as 
loafers,  lounging  about  in  ways  that  are  typical  of  their 
species.  Each  species  does  things  in  a  slightly 
different  way,  thus  creating  for  itself  its  unique 
biological  niche.  That  is  its  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  and  allows  it  to  live  side  by  side  with  many  other 
species  without  undue  competition.  There  is 
competition,  to  be  sure,  and  many  times  the  behavior 
of  different  species  varies  so  subtly  that  the  human 
observer  may  not  be  aware  of  the  difference,  but  it  is 


Wood  Stork 
(Wood  Ibis) 


there  and  is  responsible  for  the  incredible  diversity  of 
birdlife  on  our  coast. 

Do  not,  however,  be  fooled  into  amazement  at  the 
intellectual  feats  which  seem  to  be  involved.  These 
are  not  displays  of  avian  ingenuity  or  even  of  common 
sense.  They  are  just  instinctive  responses  in  a  complex 
behavior  pattern  which  varies  with  season  and  situation 
but  has  firm  built-in  limits. 

That's  why  we  can  describe  bird  populations  with 
reasonable  accuracy.  Sometimes  an  individual  bird  will 
fool  us  .  . .  like  the  flakey  flamingo  that  once  strutted 
along  a  beach  on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  for 
a  day.  But  typical  bird  behavior  is  so  reliable  that 
through  observation  you  can  understand  the  workings 
of  their  ecosystem  the  way  you  watch  a  football  game. 
Weird  "accidents"  happen,  like  the  deflected  pass 
that  won  the  1973  Super  Bowl,  but  you  know  that  the 
rules  are  not  going  to  change  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Thus,  when  you  walk  up  the  sandy  slope  to  a 
tern  colony,  the  birds  will  attack  you  with  a  bravado 
that's  as  typical  of  the  species  as  their  black  caps. 
When  you  flush  a  killdeer  a  few  minutes  later,  you'll 
get  a  different  performance:  the  old  broken-wing  act 
that  lures  you  away  from  the  eggs. 

If  birds  do  not  compete  with  man,  man  does  compete 
with  birds.  Now  that  the  plume  hunting  trade  (for 
egret  feathers)  and  market  hunting  are  no  longer 
popular,  few  of  the  coastal  species  are  shot.  Today  their 
problems  relate  to  habitat  destruction.  Nobody  wishes 
the  birds  ill,  but  we  are  in  competition  with  them  for 
their  habitat.  Each  beach  development  or  filled  marsh 
removes  a  portion  of  the  hunting  or  nesting  grounds  for 
one  or  more  coastal  bird  species.  Luckily,  Georgia 
is  still  blessed  with  much  habitat  for  the  birds  of  our 
coastal  margin. 


Will  Hon  is  a  Marine  Education  Specialist  at 
the  University  of  Georgia's  Marine  Extension 
Center  at  Skidawav  Institute. 


Long-necked  waders  are  all  called  "cranes"  on  the 
Southeast  coast.  None  really  are.  A  bird  which  drops  its 
head  back  against  its  shoulders  in  flight  is  a  heron 
(white  herons  are  called  egrets).  Neck  outstretched 
means  it  is  an  ibis  (top  left)  or  wood  ibis  (really  a 
stork,  below). 
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Snowy  Egret 


Black-crowned 
Night  Heron 


Green  Heron 


Yellow-crowned 
Night  Heron 
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Louisiana  Heron 


Common  Egret 


Great  Blue  Heron 


Herons  switch  easily  from  salt  to  fresh  water  since 
they  really  don't  enter  the  aquatic  environment.  They 
just  stalk  through  the  shallows  and  thrust  a  "spear"  in 
from  time  to  time  to  remove  an  unwary  fish  swimming 
near  the  surface. 

Note  the  great  differences  in  leg  length  and  bill 
size.  This  variety  of  "fishing  gear"  lets  them  fish  at 
different  depths  and  prey  on  different  sizes  of  fish. 
As  a  group,  herons  are  thus  able  to  cover  the  whole 
waterfront  out  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

All  herons  have  a  funny  crook  in  their  neck  because 
there  is  a  unique  long  bone  there.  This  gives  them 
leverage  to  fling  their  "spear"  with  increased  force. 

(The  cattle  egret  is  the  surprising  exception  to  the 
family.  An  exotic  just  recently  arrived  from  Africa,  it 
feeds  on  insects,  often  using  cattle  as  "beaters"  to  flush 
insects  into  view.) 
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Laughing  Gull 


Where  the  water  becomes  too  deep  to  wade,  birds 
dive  from  above  to  pluck  out  fish.  Herons  aren't 
equipped  to  this,  but  terns,  skimmers  and  gulls  are. 
Sometimes  gulls  cheat,  for  they  are  scavengers,  looking 
for  things  already  dead.  In  the  Southeast  they  find 
plenty  of  handouts  from  shrimp  boats  who  toss 
overboard  their  left-overs. 

Other  birds  have  tools  and  instincts  for  their  own 
specialized  hunting.  Terns  hover,  spot  a  fish,  fold 
their  wings  and  enter  the  water  bill-first.  They  often 
come  up  with  a  fish  which  may  range  in  size  from  one 
to  six  inches  or  more.  The  range  in  sizes  of  terns  allows 
them  to  prey  on  a  variety  of  sizes  of  fish. 


Royal  Tern 


The  black  skimmer  is  a  tern-like  fisherman 
with  a  unique  trolling  rig.  His  lower  bill  is  much  longer 
than  the  upper,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  fly 
along  the  surface  with  his  lower  bill  shearing  the  water 
and  occasionally  luck  into  a  minnow.  A  quick  flip  and 
the  minnow  is  swallowed. 

All  of  these  are  locally  nesting  birds  which  eat  the 
available  small  fish  in  summer.  Ducks  and  cormorants 
join  the  coastal  inhabitants  in  winter. 
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Least  Tern 


Pelicans  do  much  the  same  thing  but  with  the  finesse 
of  the  Three  Stooges.  They  angle  into  the  water  toward 
a  foot-long  fish,  hitting  the  water  with  bill  and  pouch 
open — like  a  gunny  sack  full  of  bricks  thrown  from 
a  dock.  Stunned  by  the  impact,  but  still  smiling,  the 
pelican  sits  awhile  as  though  to  muster  his  courage  for 
another  plunge. 
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Ospreys 


Soaring  over  the  tidelands  will  be  birds  with  a 
hunger  for  fish  and  a  knack  of  getting  them.  The  osprey 
attacks  from  above  like  terns  and  pelicans  but  leads 
with  its  feet  instead  of  its  bill.  Swooping  down  toward  a 
fish  near  the  surface,  it  back-pedals  at  the  last  instant 
and  grabs  the  prey  in  a  flurry  of  spray  .  .  .  sometimes. 

The  turkey  vulture  can  search  shorelines  as  well 
as  dry  ground,  where  it  competes  with  crows,  gulls  and 
crabs  for  carcasses.  And,  believe  it  or  not,  your  national 
emblem,  the  bald  eagle,  did  the  same  when  it  was  here. 
But  now  the  majestic  garbage  collector  is  almost 
eliminated  and  a  rare  treat  to  see. 


Turkey  Vulture 
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Semipalmated 
Plover 


Black-bellied  Plovers 


Ruddy  Turnstones 


Sanderlings 


A  great  variety  of  shorebirds  work  the  tidal  flats. 
The  oystercracker  is  unique,  having  a  stout,  strong  bill 
for  unlocking  oyster  shells. 

Plovers  have  short  pigeon-like  bills  that  probe  among 
shells  and  other  flotsam  for  small  animal  life. 
Sandpipers,  with  an  incredible  variety  of  bill  lengths  and 
curvature,  fetter  out  tiny  critters  buried  in  the  sand  or 
mud.  Variety  of  hunting  styles  makes  them  less 
competitive  than  they  appear  to  be.  Like  ducks,  they 
move  in  after  nesting  far  to  the  north,  to  take 
advantage  of  our  moderate  climate  and  rich 
estuarine  life. 


Oyster  Catcher 
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APPROACHING  THE  COAST:  Upland  bird  life 
with  just  a  sprinkle  of  salt. 

Though  decidely  different  in  geography,  Georgia's 
coast  and  the  uplands  (or  Piedmont)  host  remarkably 
similar  bird  species.  The  range  of  most  typically  land 
birds  extends  right  to  the  ocean's  edge,  but  the 
sea-loving  cousins  they  meet  there  usually  wander  only 
fifty  miles  from  their  coastal  home. 


Common  Crow 

The  common  crow  finds  the  similar  fish  crow  when 
he  visits  the  coastal  environment.  The  fish  crow  is  a 
slightly  smaller  version  of  the  common  crow.  While 
they  look  alike,  the  coastal  cousin's  hoarse,  nasal  call 
is  a  reliable  distinction. 


Fish  Crow 

The  common  grackle  of  upstate  yards  mixes  along  the 
coast  with  a  larger  waterfront  character,  the 
boat-tailed  grackle,  which  boasts  a  great  keel-shaped 
tail. 


Boat-taiied  Grackle 


Common  Grackle 


Painted 
Bunting 


Indigo 
Bunting 


Ground  Dove 


On  the  coast,  the  blue  indigo  bunting  encounters  an 
even  more  colorful  counterpart,  the  painted  bunting,  a 
bird  colorful  to  the  point  of  being  garish,  with  scarlet 
belly  and  rump,  chartreuse  back  and  bluish-purple  head. 

The  familiar  mourning  dove  blends  in  with  the  tiny 
stubby-tailed  ground  dove  along  the  coast. 

Planning  a  visit  to  Georgia's  coast  soon?  Keep  an  eye 
out  for  these  coastal  birds  as  you  stroll  along  ocean's 
edge  or  live-oak  shaded  roads. 
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Healan's  Mill 


Story  and  Painting  by  Jim  Darnell 


Rising  out  of  the  morning  mist  like  some 
forgotten  veteran  of  another  time,  Healan's 
Mill  awakens  to  the  dawning  of  another  day. 
Located  in  Hall  County  on  Whitehall  Road,  a 
short  distance  from  Gainesville,  Georgia,  it 
has  witnessed  this  occurrence  for  over  a 
century.  Throughout  this  time,  the  mill  has 
been  known  by  many  names  as  it  passed  from 
one  owner  to  another:  Head,  Heard,  Shore, 
Hyde  and  Turner  are  among  the  better  known 
of  these.  The  mill  is  presently  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fred  V.  Healan. 

Ruilt  prior  to  the  Civil  War  by  millwright  Rilly 
Head,  this  old  grist  mill  has  witnessed  many 
events  other  than  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun.  Rilly  Head  and  his  wife  hid  their  gold  and 
silver  in  a  hollowed-out  log  under  the  huge  mill 
wheel  during  the  Civil  War  ("Yankees  were 
commin' !"  ). 

Farmers  used  to  come  from  miles  around  to 
have  their  corn  and  wheat  ground  here,  some- 
times staying  overnight  and  returning  home  the 
following  day.  It  icas  during  such  a  stay  that 
at  least  one  romance  blossomed  at  the  mill. 

Armor  Rucker  was  serving  ivith  the  Con- 
federacy in  Virginia  when  the  war  ended. 
Rattles  over,  he  walked  the  entire  distance  back 
to  Georgia.  Returning  to  the  labors  of  the  field, 
Rucker  arrived  one  day  at  the  mill  ivith  a  load  of 
corn  to  be  ground.  Deciding  to  spend  the  night 
changed  his  life,  for  it  ivas  there  that  he  met 
and  fell  in  love  with  Nancy  Florida  Head,  the 
daughter  of  Rilly  Head.  The  resulting  marriage 


produced  offspring  for  which  I  am  truly  grate- 
ful, as  this  story  was  related  to  me  by  the  great 
granddaughter  of  Rilly  Head — Corrence 
Rlackstock. 

On  another  occasion  the  mill  must  have 
thought  it  was  seeing  history  being  made  right 
there  in  full  view  of  its  weathered  siding.  A  man 
by  the  name  of  Williams  built  an  airplane.  He 
would  have  made  history,  too,  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  Wright  Brothers  plane  flew  first — and 
his  didn't  fly  at  all. 

Finally  there  was  the  time  Bill  Minor  and  his 
"gang"  decided  to  rob  the  train  at  Browning 
Crossing,  a  short  distance  away.  They  say  the 
money  taken  ivas  buried  that  night  somewhere 
in  the  hills  surrounding  the  mill,  but  many 
people  have  dug  up  those  hills  over  the  years 
and  no  money  ivas  ever  found. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century  other  ventures 
were  started  at  the  mill  site:  a  wine  press  (J. 
Heard),  a  gin  (Shore),  a  sawmill  (Hyde, 
operator — Braxton  Carter,  owner).  All  of  these 
structures  have  long  ago  eroded  aivay  and  only  a 
solitary  chimney,  overgrown  with  mountain 
laurel,  remains  as  a  reminder  of  their 
existence. 

Throughout  all  this  time  Healan's  Mill  has 
stood  strong,  providing  services  to  man  when 
called  upon.  Silent  now  that  its  usefulness  has 
ended — just  something  to  look  at  in  passing. 

Oh,  for  the  sounds  of  water  over  the  wheel, 
ivagons  rattling,  and  the  smell  of  horses,  harness 
and  pipe  tobacco.  fe 


James  Darnell's  Healan's  Mill  won  first  place  in  the 

painting  category  of  OIG's  1977  Wildlife  Art  Show. 

Signed  and  numbered  limited  edition  prints  (20"  x  27") 

of  Healan's  Mill  are  available  for  $35  from  the  artist, 

Route  1,  Box  308,  Oakwood,  Georgia  30566. 
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CONST.  l'UTION  OK  THE  CHE- 
ROKEE NATION, 

Formed  by  a  ^  Convention  of  Jhlegates 
from  the  several  Districts,  at  New  E- 
ckota,  My  1827. 

We,  thf.  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  in 
Convention  assembled,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish justice,  ensure  tranquility, 
promote  our  common  welfare,  nnd  se- 
cure to  ourselves  and  oar  posterity 
the  blessings  of  liberty;  acknowledg- 
ing with  humility  and  gratitude  the 
goodness  of  the  sovereign  Huler  of  the 
Universe,  in  offering  us  an  opportuni- 
ty **  favorable  tn  the  design,  and  im- 
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By  Bill  Hammack 


readmiBsion.  JWarturtr,  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  have  power  to  adopt  such 
laws  and  regulations,  as  its  wisdom 
may  deem  expedient  and  proper,  to 
prevent  the  citizens  from  monopoliz- 
ing improvements  with  the  view  of 
speculation. 

Article  II. 

Sec.  I.  ,Tiif.  Powf.r  of  this  Go- 
verument  shall  lie  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments; — the  Lesisla- 
tive,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  or  persons,  be- 
longing  to  one  of  these  Departments, 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  pro- 
perly belonging   to  either  of 
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rn  a  cold  February  day  1 50  years  ago  in  the  winter- 
locked  hills  of  northwest  Georgia,  a  Cherokee  Indian 
about  25  years  old  looked  at  the  first  front  page  of  his 
newspaper,  a  paper  still  inky  fresh  from  a  hand  press. 
Some  of  its  columns  were  set  in  English,  others  in  a 
brand  new  written  language,  with  characters  depicting 
the  Cherokee  tongue.  Called  Tsa-la-gi  Twi-le-he-sani-hi 
(in  English:  Cherokee  Phoenix),  its  Vol.  I,  No.  1  date- 
line reading  "New  Echota,  Thursday,  February  21, 
1828,"  it  was  the  first  Indian  language  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  the  first  Amerindian  periodical  in  the 
world.  The  young  man  was  the  first  American  Indian 
editor.  His  name,  as  it  appeared  on  his  paper's  mast- 
head, was  Elias  Boudinott  (or  Boudinot.  He  had  been 
born  Galigina — The  Buck — Watie,  and  later  took  the 
name  of  a  benefactor,  Elias  Boudinot). 

He  gave  his  people  a  new  voice  that  could  have  thun- 
dered with  the  full  power  of  the  press  had  it  not  been 
muted  in  infancy.  An  articulate  man,  he  was  a  visionary 
who  struggled  to  clothe  his  dream  with  the  trappings  of 
the  real  world,  to  build  an  ideal  society  for  his  people, 
a  Cherokee  Utopia.  He  ultimately  sought  to  isolate  the 
Cherokees  on  a  new  frontier  far  from  the  influence  of 
the  white  man,  a  frontier  where  they  could  establish  a 
civilized  Cherokee  realm. 

Married  to  a  white  Puritan  woman  he  met  while  in  a 
mission  school  in  Cornwall,  Connecticut,  he  brought 
Harriet  back  to  his  ancestral  grounds  in  North  Georgia 
near  the  head  of  the  Oostanaula  River.  Elias,  one  of  the 
best  educated  men  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  was  mis- 
sionary and  schoolmaster  at  a  mission  station,  High- 
tower,  supported  by  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions. 

Elias  Boudinot  the  Cherokee  never  forgot  who  he 
was.  In  an  address  from  the  pulpit  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Philadelphia  in  1826,  he  said,  "You 


here  behold  an  Indian.  My  kindred  are  Indians,  and  my 
fathers  sleeping  in  the  wilderness  grave — they  too  were 
Indians." 

In  that  speech  delivered  on  a  fund-raising  tour,  Bou- 
dinot described  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  an  audience  that 
included  some  listeners  who  had  never  heard  of  it.  He 
told  them  where  it  was  (in  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama) and  how  big  it  was  (about  200  miles  wide  from 
east  to  west,  about  120  miles  deep)  and  about  his  peo- 
ple. "There  are  three  things  of  late  occurrence,"  he 
said,  "which  must  certainly  place  the  Cherokee  Nation 
in  a  fair  light,  and  act  as  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
Indian  improvement.  First,  the  invention  of  letters.  Sec- 
ond, the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Chero- 
kee. And  third,  the  organization  of  a  government." 

Properly  leading  Boudinot's  list  of  these  three  Chero- 
kee developments,  the  invention  of  Cherokee  letters  was 
one  of  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  a  century 
blazing  with  intellectual  achievement.  Father  of  the  let- 
ters was  a  mixed-blood  Cherokee,  a  demonstrable  geni- 
us who  was  at  first  a  laughingstock  and  later  a  hero  to 
his  nation,  an  illiterate  in  English,  a  cripple,  recipient  of 
a  medal  from  the  U.S.  Congress,  a  drunkard  who  be- 
came a  prohibitionist,  a  man  who  was  honored  botani- 
cally  when  a  giant  tree  of  red  wood  was  named  for  him, 
a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812,  a  gifted  silversmith,  a 
man  called  Sequoyah.  Son  of  a  white  man,  he  was  born 
around  1776  in  the  Cherokee  village  of  Tuskegee  in 
Tennessee.  His  father's  name  has  been  subject  of  much 
debate,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  have  been  Guess, 
Guist  or  Gist. 

While  his  father's  name  has  become  a  footnote,  Se- 
quoyah's towers  like  his  namesake  tree.  He  invented  a 
system,  a  complete  Cherokee  syllabary,  with  86  charac- 
ters, each  representing  sounds  out  of  which  the  words 
could  be  compounded — a  system  in  which  single  letters 
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would  stand  for  syllables. 

Grant  Foreman  quoted  a  contemporary  chronicler 
when  he  wrote,  "In  1821,  he  (Sequoyah)  submitted  this 
Cherokee  syllabary  to  a  public  test  by  the  leading  men 
of  the  Nation.  .  .  .  The  alphabet  was  soon  recognized  as 
an  invaluable  invention  for  the  elevation  of  the  tribe, 
and  in  a  little  over  a  year,  thousands  of  hitherto  illiterate 
Cherokees  were  able  to  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage, teaching  each  other  in  cabins  or  by  the  roadside. 
The  whole  nation  became  an  academy  for  the  study  of 
the  system." 

Eager  to  unleash  the  power  of  their  written  word, 
Cherokee  champions  sought  a  printing  press  and  Chero- 
kee type. 

Perhaps  surpassing  Boudinot  in  pushing  to  establish 
a  Cherokee  press  was  a  young  Puritan  missionary  who 
arrived  with  his  bride  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  in  Oc- 
tober 1825.  Behind  Samuel  Austin  Worcester  were 
generations  of  Congregational  clergymen,  and  it  seemed 
that  he  was  following  a  preordained  course  when  he 
entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  mission  field.  When  he  brought  his  wife  to 
Brainerd,  a  mission  station  near  Lookout  Mountain  in 
Tennessee,  he  was  struck  by  the  potential  of  Sequoyah's 
syllabary.  He  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  with  the  Bou- 
dinots,  studying  the  Cherokee  language  and  forming  a 
friendship  with  Elias.  Worcester  had  been  chosen  to  be 


Elias  Boudinot 

The  Cherokee  syllabary,  devised  by  Sequoyah,  is  an 
alphabet-like  compilation  of  symbols  for  the  various 
sounds  used  in  Cherokee  speech. 


1  A,  short 

2  A,  broad 

3  Lah. 

Tsee. 

Nah. 

Week 

Weh. 

Leeh. 

Neh. 

10  Mooh. 

11  Keeh. 

12  Yeeh. 

13  Seeh. 

14  Clanh. 

15  Ah. 

16  Luh. 

17  Leh. 

18  Hah. 
The  followin 

naa-lch-cch 


19  Woh. 

20  Cloh. 

21  Tah. 

22  Yahn. 

23  Lanh. 

24  Hee. 

25  Ss  (sibilant.) 

26  Yoh. 

27  Un  (French.) 

28  Hoc. 

29  Goh. 

30  Tsoo. 

31  Maugh. 

32  Seh. 

33  Saugh. 

34  Cleegh. 

35  Queegh. 


36  Quegh. 

37  Sah. 

38  Quah. 

39  Gnaugh  (nasal.) 

40  Kaah. 

41  Tsnlin. 

42  Sahn. 

43  Neoh. 

44  Kah. 

45  Taugb. 

46  Kdi. 

47  Taah. 

48  Kahn. 

49  Weeh. 

50  Eeh. 

51  Ooh. 

52  Yeh. 


53  Un  (French.) 

54  Tun. 

55  Kooh. 

56  Tsoh. 

57  Quooh. 

58  Noo. 

59  Na. 

60  Loh. 

61  Yu. 

62  Tseh. 

63  Tee. 

64  Wahn. 

65  Tooh. 

66  Teh. 

67  Tsah. 

6S  Un  (French.) 
69  Neh. 


70  . 

71  Tsooh. 

72  Mah. 

73  Clooh. 

74  Haah. 

75  Hah. 

76  Meeh. 

77  Clah. 

78  Yah. 

79  Wah. 

80  Teeh. 

81  Clegh. 

82  Naa. 

83  Quh. 

84  Clah. 

85  Maah. 

86  Quhn. 


g  characters,  when  put  together,  spell  "Friend"- 
Kceh'1''  is  sounded  short;  "  naa,"  broad;"  "  leh" 


-&  "Qi  O  J_  a"d  are  sounded  thus — Kech- 
short;  and  "eeh"  short. 
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Bill  Bryant 


a  missionary  to  the  Cherokees  because  of  his  demon- 
strated intellectual  capacity,  and  his  superiors  hoped 
that  he  would  be  able  to  master  the  native  tongue,  con- 
sidered by  some  missionaries  to  be  as  difficult  as  Chinese 
to  a  person  raised  speaking  English. 

Worcester  acquired  Cherokee,  oral  and  written,  began 
urging  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  Cherokee  press, 
and  in  the  December  1827  issue  of  The  Missionary 
Herald,  there  appeared  the  first  printed  passage  in  Cher- 
okee, the  first  five  verses  of  Genesis,  translated  by  Dr. 
Worcester.  Publication  of  the  translation  marked  Wor- 
cester's victory:  a  font  of  Cherokee  type  had  been  cast 
in  Boston,  a  font  of  English  type  had  been  procured, 
along  with  a  printing  press.  Cherokees  went  to  work  to 
erect  a  building  for  a  print  shop  at  New  Echota,  capital 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

The  Cherokee  government  authorized  spending  $  1 ,500 
for  the  press  and  two  type  fonts,  named  Boudinot  editor 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $300,  appointed  Isaac  H.  Harris 
"principal  printer"  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  at  $400  a 
year.  Press  and  type  left  Boston  aboard  ship  bound  for 
Savannah  in  November  1827,  were  sent  on  to  Augusta, 
loaded  on  a  wagon  and  reached  New  Echota  in  Janu- 
ary 1828. 

Masthead  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  was  in  Cherokee 
and  in  English,  its  vignette  representing  a  rising  phoe- 
nix. In  his  first  editorial,  Boudinot  wrote:  "We  would 
now  commit  our  feeble  efforts  to  the  good  will  and 
indulgence  of  the  public  .  .  .  hoping  for  that  happy 
period  when  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  shall  arise, 
Phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes,  and  when  the  terms  'In- 
dian depredation,'  'war-whoop,'  'scalping-knife,'  and  the 
like,  shall  become  obsolete,  and  forever  be  buried  'deep 
underground.'  " 

A  perceptive  historian,  Hugh  Awtry  has  called  the 
Phoenix  a  good  newspaper,  serving  as  both  the  official 
organ  of  the  Indian  nation  and  a  "local  weekly"  of  sorts. 

Readers  were  informed  about  Halley's  Comet  and 
elections  in  Virginia,  they  found  news  from  England  as 
well  as  reward  notices,  articles  on  better  farming  next 
to  selections  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  works  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  a  translation  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodi- 
gal Son  and  a  series  on  natural  history.  Boudinot  re- 
printed informational  bits  and  pieces  from  other  news- 
papers, ran  the  Cherokee  Constitution  and  Laws  in 
serial  form  in  Cherokee  and  English  as  an  official  duty, 
printed  political  announcements  of  candidates  for  Na- 
tional Council  seats.  There  was  a  poetry  corner  and  a 
lost  and  found  column,  along  with  notices  in  both  lan- 
guages from  husbands  who  asserted  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  debts  incurred  by  their  wives. 

The  fame  of  the  Phoenix  rose  and  spread  overseas. 
Boudinot  penned  slashing  editorials  lambasting  not  only 
settlers  and  adventurers  who  abused  and  took  advantage 
of  the  Cherokees,  but  the  government  of  Georgia  as  well. 
The  Cherokee  National  Council  urged  him  to  tone  down 
his  attacks,  but  he  declared  that  his  paper  was  "sacred 
to  the  cause  of  the  Indians,  and  the  editor  will  feel  him- 
self especially  bound,  as  far  as  his  time,  talents  and 


A  reconstruction  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix  print  shop 
at  New  Echota. 

information  will  permit,  to  render  it  as  instructive  and 
entertaining  as  possible  to  his  brethren,  and  endeavor  to 
enlist  the  friendly  feelings  and  sympathies  of  his  sub- 
scribers abroad,  in  favor  of  the  aborigines." 

As  expected,  considering  the  editor's  mission  educa- 
tion, the  moral  tone  of  the  Phoenix  was  Puritanical.  In 
a  spirited  effort  to  exorcise  the  demon  rum,  the  paper 
was  awash  with  stories  of  tragedies  that  befell  those  who 
succumbed  to  the  temptations  of  bowl  and  bottle.  To- 
bacco was  blasted  as  well;  one  report  was  about  an 
Englishwoman  who  inhaled  an  excessive  pinch  of  snuff, 
thereupon  sneezed  her  neck  out  of  joint  and  forthwith 
died.  The  article  went  on  to  say  that  an  autopsy  revealed 
"four  and  one-half  pounds  of  snuff  in  the  place  where 
her  brains  should  be." 

While  Boudinot  editorially  denounced  actions  of  the 
Georgia  government  which  he  perceived  as  inimical  to 
Cherokee  well-being,  Georgia  recognized  the  Phoenix 
as  an  official  organ  and  often  inserted  notices  in  it. 
However,  Georgia  was  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Cherokees,  and  Boudinot  was  aware  of  the  trail  fol- 
lowed by  empire  builders.  Earlier,  the  Cherokees  had 
taken  the  land  from  the  Creeks,  and  now  Georgia 
would  take  the  land  from  the  Cherokees. 

"The  boundary  between  the  Cherokee  Nation  and 
Georgia  was  a  real  one,"  said  Billy  Townsend  of  the 
Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  of  Georgia's  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  "Georgia's  Governor  Wil- 
son Lumpkin  wrote  about  going  up  into  the  Nation, 
another  country,  while  the  citizens  of  the  Nation  wrote 
of  going  down  to  Georgia,  another  domain.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  large  and  wealthy  sovereign  nation  within 
the  boundaries  guaranteed  in  1802  vexed  Georgia,  and 
steps  taken  between  1832  and  1838  solved  the  Chero- 
kee question,  decisively." 

By  1832,  Boudinot  had  become  convinced  that  ac- 
tions by  Georgia  and  the  United  States  compelled  the 
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(Left)  Interior  of  print 
shop  with  a  portrait  of 
Sequoyah  over  the 
mantel.  (Below  left)  A 
printing  press  of  a 
type  similar  to  the  one 
used  on  the  Cherokee 
Phoenix.  (Below) 
Wood  type. 


Cherokees  to  consider  orderly  and  voluntary  emigration, 
and  he  believed  that  the  Phoenix  was  the  proper  forum 
for  public  discussion.  Thereby  he  acquired  a  formidable 
antagonist,  the  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John 
Ross.  Ross  forbade  Boudinot  to  print  a  word  favoring 
emigration  and  Ross  wielded  the  power  to  make  his 
injunction  stick.  Boudinot  resigned  on  August  1 1,  1832. 
Elijah  Hicks  of  New  Echota,  a  fellow  tribesman,  was 
named  editor. 

Elias  Boudinot  kept  on  fighting  for  what  he  perceived 
to  be  the  wisest  course  for  his  people  though  the  ma- 
jority of  his  brethren  vigorously  opposed  migration.  He 
knew  that  a  comparative  handful  of  Indians  could  not 
exist  in  defiance  of  both  the  power  of  Georgia  and  the 
might  of  the  United  States,  but  he  had  the  confidence 
of  a  visionary  that  the  Cherokees,  on  a  new  frontier, 
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could  establish  a  disciplined  society  where  spiritual  and 
intellectual  development  and  secular  progress  were  at- 
tainable goals.  In  December  1835  he  was  one  of  20 
Cherokecs  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  New  Echota  which 
provided  for  emigration  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
was  a  portentous  event  for  him.  Loyalty  to  his  people, 
wrote  Ralph  Gabriel,  "drove  him  to  what  his  people 
called  disloyalty." 

Six  years  earlier,  the  Cherokee  government  had  re- 
vived an  old  tribal  law  that  decreed  death  to  any  indi- 
vidual who  signed  away  tribal  land  without  permission 
of  tribal  authorities.  To  his  people,  whom  he  loved  and 
for  whom  he  had  fought  with  humankind's  most  power- 
ful weapon,  Elias  Boudinot  was  a  traitor.  His  wife 
suffered  with  him,  but  she  did  not  have  to  endure  the 
antipathy  long.  In  May  1836  her  seventh  child,  a  son, 
was  born  dead.  Harriet  followed  her  stillborn  baby.  She 
is  buried  near  New  Echota. 


In  Cherokee  mythology, 

the  Raven  Mockers  were  the  most 

dreaded  of  all  witches. 

Flying  in  with  the  sound  of  rushing  wind, 

making  hoarse  cries  like 

those  of  ravens, 

they  would  gather  when  an  Indian 

lay  near  death  and  torment 

the  sick  one  to  death. 

The  Raven  Mockers  first  visited  the 

house  of  Elias  Boudinot 

in  May  1836  when  the  seventh  Boudinot 

child  was  horn  dead. 

They  soon  claimed  Harriet,  too. 

But  the  Raven  Mockers  weren't  through 

with  Elias  Boudinot  .  .  . 


Samuel  and  Ann  Worcester  had  left  New  Echota  in 
the  spring  of  1835  to  migrate  westward  to  Indian  Terri- 
tory (Oklahoma).  Dr.  Worcester  immediately  estab- 
lished a  church  and  a  school  there,  took  up  his  task  of 
translating  the  Bible  into  Cherokee,  worked  on  a  Chero- 
kee grammar  and  dictionary.  Elias  Boudinot  and  a  new 
wife,  Delight  Sargent,  a  white  missionary,  and  his  chil- 
dren joined  the  Worcesters  in  the  spring  of  1839.  Again 
he  went  to  work  with  Dr.  Worcester  in  their  labors  of 
translation.  The  Raven  Mockers,  however,  had  not  fin- 
ished with  Elias  Boudinot.  In  the  Territory,  a  band  of 
young  Indians,  bitter  because  they  had  been  uprooted 
and  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  fathers  and  because 
loved  ones  had  been  lost  on  the  Trail  of  Tcnrs  from 
Georgia  to  Oklahoma,  plotted  his  death  because  he  had 


been  one  of  the  signers  of  the  hated  New  Echota  Treaty. 
On  a  June  morning  in  1839,  two  members  of  the  band 
attacked  him.  One  stabbed  him  in  the  back  with  a  knife. 
The  other  smashed  him  in  the  head  with  a  hatchet.  The 
two  young  men  ran  into  some  nearby  woods,  joined  a 
group  of  others  on  horseback  and  escaped. 

Some  time  before  Boudinot  had  resigned  as  editor  of 
the  Phoenix,  publication  had  become  irregular  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining 
paper  and  printer's  ink  for  the  wilderness  publication; 
there  were  accidents,  such  as  the  one  that  happened 
when  the  post  rider  fell  off  his  horse  while  crossing 
Holly  Creek  and  dropped  the  newspapers  in  the  water 
where  they  lay  on  the  bottom  for  about  seven  hours. 
And  there  was  a  honeymoon  when  one  of  Boudinot's 
printers,  John  F.  Wheeler,  married  Nancy  Watie,  a  sister 
of  Boudinot's.  Publication  was  suspended  then  for  three 
consecutive  issues. 

The  Phoenix  appeared  less  and  less  frequently.  Schol- 
ars generally  agree  that  the  last  issue  was  published  May 
31,  1834,  less  than  two  years  after  Boudinot  resigned 
as  editor. 

In  its  brief  life,  the  Cherokee  press  printed  733,800 
pages  of  the  national  newspaper,  the  Gospel,  hymnals, 
Cherokee  laws,  pamphlets  and  broadsides.  It  ceased  all 
operation  in  September  1835.  The  press,  type  and  other 
equipment  and  related  material  were  later  seized  by  the 
Georgia  Guards,  a  temporary  police  force,  and  have 
been  lost. 

Today,  150  years  after  the  first  issue  of  the  Phoenix 
was  printed  at  New  Echota,  a  reconstructed  print  shop, 
with  a  press  similar  to  the  original,  recalls  the  historic 
event,  fe 
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QUAIL 
MANAGEMENT 


0 


Georgia  has  been  known  for  many 
years  as  the  "Quail  Capital  of  the 
World,"  this  title  justifiably  earned 
by  the  excellent  bobwhite  quail 
(Colinus  virginianus)  population 
here.  However,  those  of  you  who 
have  hunted  the  bobwhite  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  may  have  noticed  that 
the  birds  are  not  as  abundant  and 
that  hunting  is  more  difficult  in  many 
areas  than  it  used  to  be.  Statistical 
data  gathered  on  hunters  and  their 
harvest  bears  this  out.  In  the  last  10 
years  the  number  of  quail  hunters 
has  decreased  by  37  percent  and  the 
statewide  harvest  has  decreased  by 
55  percent.  Unfavorable  habitat 
changes  account  for  a  large  portion 
of  these  declines.  Restricted  access 
by  landowners  has  had  a  lesser  im- 
pact on  hunters  and  harvest  than 
the  habitat  reduction.  The  changes 
in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  quail 
habitat  are  due  mainly  to  urbaniza- 
tion, conversion  of  agricultural  land 
to  woodland,  heavy  grazing  by  live- 
stock, cultivation  of  extensive  areas, 
and  today's  "clean"  farming  prac- 
tices such  as  clearing  fence  rows. 

This  statewide  loss  of  habitat  can 
be  greatly  reduced.  However,  it  is 


not  something  that  a  wildlife  agency 
can  accomplish  alone.  The  future 
of  this  top  upland  game  bird  is  de- 
pendent upon  land  use  practices  of 
individual  landowners. 

There  is  probably  as  much  known 
about  the  management  of  the  bob- 
white  quail  as  there  is  for  any  upland 
game  animal  in  the  United  States. 
Despite  this  wealth  of  knowledge, 
there  is  no  set  management  formula 
or  plan  that  is  applicable  to  all  areas. 
A  given  tract  of  land  has  its  own 
character  (soil  fertility,  drainage, 
amount  of  open  land,  amount  of 
brush  and  forest  land,  major  land 
use,  etc.)  and  an  assessment  of  this 
is  needed  to  determine  how  to  best 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  the 
area  to  quail.  This  is  one  reason 
many  landowners  have  seen  little 
increase  in  numbers  of  quail  follow- 
ing "guesswork"  management. 

To  assess  an  area's  improvement 
needs,  the  entire  life  history  of  the 
bobwhite  needs  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Simply  providing  a  few  more 
seeds  in  winter  is  not  the  answer. 
The  area  must  be  developed  so  that 
the  year-round  requirements  of  the 
bobwhite  are  met.  For  this  reason, 


the  assistance  of  your  nearest  Game 
and  Fish  biologist  should  be  re- 
quested. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

The  familiar  "bob-bob- white" 
whistle  which  may  be  heard  as  early 
as  February  in  Georgia  is  a  signal 
that  the  breeding  season  is  not  far 
away.  Exactly  when  breeding  ac- 
tually begins  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  daylight  hours  and  the 
temperature.  Coveys  normally  begin 
to  break  up  in  March,  but  remnant 
coveys  may  be  found  until  early 
May.  In  March,  it  is  not  unusual 
for  a  covey  to  break  up  during  the 
day  and  reform  just  before  dark. 
Pairing  starts  at  the  time  of  the 
break  up  of  the  covey. 

Quail  are  monogamous,  one  male 
mating  with  one  female.  Usually 
there  are  about  15%  more  roosters 
than  hens,  since  there  is  a  greater 
loss  of  hens  than  roosters  during 
the  year.  This  excess  of  males  is 
nature's  way  of  providing  a  mate 
for  each  hen.  At  hatching,  sex  ratios 
are  even.  The  unmated  males  in 
search  of  a  hen  can  be  heard  "bob- 
whiting"  through  the  entire  breeding 
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Clean  farming  and  large  fields  result 

in  a  reduction  of  suitable  habitat 

for  quail. 


season. 

The  most  important  months  for 
nesting  are  in  May,  June,  July  and 
August.  A  few  nests  may  be  built 
as  early  as  March  or  as  late  as 
October.  Preferred  nesting  areas  are 
those  where  ground  vegetation  is 
not  a  continuous  dense  carpet  but 
is  "clumpy"  and  covers  about  50 
percent  of  the  total  ground  area. 
Cover  of  this  type  offers  optimum 
screening  for  nests  and  adequate 
passageways  for  quail  movement. 
Materials  used  in  nest  construction, 
primarily  grasses  and  pine  straw,  are 
collected  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
nest  site. 

Quail  will  continue  to  re-nest 
throughout  the  nesting  season  if  all 
previous  attempts  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. The  number  of  eggs  laid  per 
nest  (a  "clutch")  decreases  with 
each  attempt:  from  an  average  of 
16  eggs  in  April  to  only  9  eggs  in 
August.  There  is  a  tremendous  phys- 
ical drain  on  a  hen  during  nesting, 
especially  if  there  are  several  re- 
nesting   attempts. 

A  pair  of  quail  will  raise  only  one 
brood  of  chicks  per  year.  However, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  see  chicks  of  dif- 
ferent ages  with  an  adult  bird.  The 
bobwhite,  both  roosters  and  hens, 
have  a  strong  brooding  instinct  and 
will  adopt  strayed  or  orphaned 
young. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  quail 
chick  mortality  on  unmanaged  land 
may  be  as  high  as  50  percent  be- 
tween hatching  and  15  weeks  of  age. 
This  loss  can  be  reduced  by  con- 
sidering the  needs  of  young  quail  in 
habitat  management.  Chicks  must 
have  a  diet  high  in  protein,  available 
only  in  animal  matter.  Management 
practices  that  produce  an  abundance 
of  available  insect  life  at  or  near 
ground  level  and  in  a  protected  situ- 
ation will  increase  chick  survival. 

Food  consumed  by  quail  will  vary 
with  the  seasons,  due  to  the  avail- 
ability of  food  items  and  the  quail's 
nutritive  needs.  Peak  fruit  consump- 
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tion,  for  example,  occurs  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer  while  the  great- 
est amount  of  insects  are  eaten  in 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  typical 
annual  diet  of  a  bobwhite  will  be 
comprised  of  60  to  65  percent  seeds, 
15  to  20  percent  fruits,  15  percent 
animal  matter  and  5  percent  green 
vegetation. 

Quail  use  cover  as  protection  for 
nesting  as  well  as  feeding,  roosting, 
loafing  and  escape.  Cover  will  often 
serve  a  dual  role.  Feeding  and  loaf- 
ing cover  have  grass  and  herbaceous 
vegetation  which  is  generally  more 
open  or  sparse  than  roosting  and 
escape  cover. 

Excluding  chicks,  the  greatest  loss 
of  bobwhites  in  Georgia  occurs  dur- 
ing either  the  hunting  season  or  the 
breeding  season.  If  habitat  condi- 
tions on  an  area  are  good  and  hunter 
harvest  is  low,  spring  and  summer 
losses  will  equal  or  exceed  those  of 
the  winter.  A  population  will  be 
controlled  in  relation  to  the  quality 
of  available  habitat.  Summer  quail 
production  usually  exceeds  the  abil- 
ity of  the  habitat  to  support  all  birds 
through  an  entire  year.  Natural  mor- 
tality from  factors  such  as  predation, 
disease  and  in  some  cases  starva- 
tion must  occur.  Annual  losses  ap- 
proach 80  percent.  Studies  have 
found  that  this  annual  loss  will  re- 
main relatively  constant  on  un- 
limited areas,  as  well  as  those  that 
are  hunted.  Hunters  therefore  can 
harvest  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
birds  produced,  30  to  50  percent, 


without  endangering  the  next  year's 
population. 

Predation  and  predator  control 
in  past  years  usually  received  con- 
siderable attention  in  quail  manage- 
ment programs.  More  often  than 
not,  the  controls  were  unjustifiable. 
As  mentioned  previously,  natural 
mortality  will  maintain  a  bobwhite 
population  that  is  balanced  with 
what  the  habitat  can  support.  Pre- 
dation is  simply  one  of  nature's 
methods  of  preventing  overpopula- 
tion and  is  usually  a  problem  only 
where  man  has  attempted  to  cha^e 
the  ecological  balance.  A  quail  pop- 
ulation that  does  not  exceed  the 
habitat's  carrying  capacity  is  highly 
resistant  to  predatory  pressure.  Al- 
though foxes,  bobcats,  hawks  and 
owls  do  eat  an  occasional  quail, 
they  may  actually  be  beneficial  to 
the  bobwhite  population.  Many  of 
the  quail  taken  are  those  that  are 
diseased  or  crippled.  Also  a  large 
part  of  these  predators'  diets  is 
rodents.  Rodents  compete  with  quail 
for  food  and  when  their  population 
is  high,  they  can  destroy  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  the  quail  nesting 
attempts  on  an  area.  Due  to  this 
complex  balance  between  predators 
and  prey  species,  no  control  of  pred- 
ators should  be  attempted  without 
substantial  reason  and  professional 
advice. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  vast  majority  of  the  habitat 
improvements    needed    in    Georgia 
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will  be  related  to  increasing  food 
availability  and  maintaining  proper 
density  and  amounts  of  vegetative 
cover.  Most  unmanaged  lands  will 
usually  be  low  in  food  and  have 
cover  that  is  either  too  dense  or  too 
sparse. 

Quail  habitat  management  is 
based  on  the  concept  of  varying  or 
diversifying  the  major  land  use 
types  (forest,  fallow  or  idle,  pasture 
or  grass,  and  cultivated  land)  in  a 
manner  to  produce  the  optimum 
amount  of  food  and  cover.  Ideal 
conditions  are  found  where  the  land 
types  border  each  other.  In  wildlife 
management,  this  border  is  called 
edge.  A  model  area  for  quail  would 
have  small  blocks  of  suitable  brush 
cover  mixed  with  small  fields  and 
small  patches  of  woods  so  that  pro- 
tective cover  is  never  more  than  a 
short  flight  away.  However,  rear- 
rangement of  these  for  maximum 
quail  benefit  is  hardly  feasible  or  eco- 
nomically justifiable.  What  must  be 
done  then  is  to  employ  practices 
within  individual  land  types  to  ap- 
proximate the  "edge"  effect. 

There  are  numerous  management 
practices  and  modifications  that  may 
be  applied  on  an  area  but,  as  men- 
tioned previously,  selection  of  the 
best  one  and  the  exact  implementa- 
tion of  it  are  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  effort.  The  following  practices 
are  the  ones  most  commonly  used 
in  the  Southeast.  Discussion  of  these 
should  provide  those  persons  in- 
terested in  managing  for  quail  some 


insight  and  knowledge  of  what  will 
be  involved  in  producing  more 
birds. 

WOODLAND 

The  most  common  and  probably 
most  beneficial  management  practice 
used  in  pine  and  low-grade  hard- 
wood stands  is  controlled  burning. 
Burning  removes  the  thick  litter 
(pinestraw,  leaves,  grass,  etc.)  that 
builds  up  in  unburned  stands  and 
stimulates  the  germination  of  the 
leguminous  plant  seeds,  such  as  part- 
ridge pea,  lespedeza,  and  butterfly 
pea.  These  are  very  important  bob- 
white  foods  in  late  winter  and  their 
abundance  may  be  increased  as 
much  as  14  times  in  a  burned  area. 
Insects  necessary  for  chicks  after 
hatching  are  also  greatly  increased 
by  burning  an  area.  In  addition, 
burning  thins  cover  enough  so  that 
the  insects  can  be  found  by  chicks. 
Increased  food  production  for  adult 
birds  and  chicks  is  of  no  value  if  it  is 
unavailable  due  to  thick  ground 
cover.  Another  important  benefit  de- 
rived from  burning  is  creation  of  op- 
timum nesting  conditions  the  year 
following  the  burn.  Areas  with  one 
year's  growth  of  vegetation  have 
been  found  to  be  twice  as  productive 
in  terms  of  successful  nests  as  areas 
with  two  years'  growth  and  about  six 
times  more  productive  than  areas 
with  more  than  a  two  year  growth. 

February  or  early  March  is  the 
best  time  to  burn,  but  if  hardwood 
undergrowth   is  dense,   a  burn   de- 


Quail  need  protective  cover  for 
nesting,  but  the  cover  must  not  be 
too  dense  for  the  chicks  to  move 
about. 

layed  until  the  undergrowth  begins 
to  leaf  out  will  assist  in  controlling 
and  reducing  this  problem.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  a  site  is  burned 
will  depend  on  soil  fertility  and 
moisture.  Average  sites  will  prob- 
ably need  burning  once  every  two 
years,  poorer  dry  sites  once  every 
three  years,  and  rich  moist  sites 
every   year. 

When  burning  an  area  where  all 
ground  cover  is  expected  to  be  re- 
moved, selected  areas  of  cover 
should  be  protected  from  the  fire. 
Clumps  of  desirable  shrubs,  such 
as  wild  plum,  hawthorn,  hackberry, 
sassafras  and  blackberry  20  to  30 
feet  in  diameter  can  be  circled  with 
a  harrowed  firebreak  to  provide  the 
escape  and  protective  cover  needed 
immediately  following  the  burn. 
Additional  areas — one  to  two  acres 
in  size — of  broomsedge,  wiregrass 
or  various  other  native  clump  type 
grasses  suitable  for  nesting  should 
be  protected  for  early  nesting  at- 
tempts. Small  areas,  those  less  than 
one  acre,  have  a  nesting  success  of 
only  one-fourth  of  that  on  larger 
areas.  Both  type  areas,  protective 
and  nesting,  should  be  burned  on  a 
regular  rotation  with  alternate  areas 
left  unburned. 

Controlled  burning  is  not  an  en- 
deavor to  be  tried  by  inexperienced 
persons.  Precautions  such  as  ade- 
quate firebreaks,  not  burning  in  lob- 
lolly and  slash  pine  stands  less  than 
10  feet  tall,  and  timing  of  the  burn 
with  dryness,  wind  speed  and  direc- 
tion are  needed.  Assistance  in  burn- 
ing can  be  obtained  from  the  Geor- 
gia Forestry  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

If  a  stand  of  timber  is  so  dense 
that  direct  sunlight  cannot  reach  the 
ground,  burning  alone  will  be  of 
little  value.  Such  a  stand  should  be 
thinned.  Food  and  cover  plants  in 
the  developing  understory  vegeta- 
tion will  then  be  able  to  receive  the 
sunlight  necessary  for  growth.  Soil 
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The  clean  border  between  the  fields  is  generally 
unproductive  for  crops  and  quail  alike. 


When  field  borders  and  fence  rows  are  left  in  brush  and 
weeds,  quail  have  protection  access  to  field  borders. 


disturbance  by  timber  operations  is 
similar  to  that  by  disking.  Seeds  are 
scarified  during  this  disturbance 
which  increases  germination.  Thin- 
ning of  overstocked  timber  is  also 
a  beneficial  forest  management  prac- 
tice as  it  releases  the  remaining  trees 
from  an  overcrowded  situation  and 
increases  their  growth  rate.  In  stands 
where  there  is  a  long  rotation  period, 
such  as  in  sawtimber  or  pole  timber, 
the  forest  canopy  opened  by  a  thin- 
ning will  gradually  be  closed  as  the 
trees  grow.  Several  thinnings  will 
then  be  necessary  during  the  rotation 
period. 

Dense  scrub  hardwood  stands  are 
a  real  problem  to  contend  with  in 
many  parts  of  the  state.  As  men- 
tioned, late  spring  burning  will  help 
in  controlling  and  reducing  this 
problem.  However,  mechanical 
means  such  as  cutting,  rotary  mow- 
ing and  bulldozing  may  be  required 
in  initial  control  attempts,  if  the 
sprouts  are  more  than  1  Vi  inches 
in  diameter  at  chest  height.  Reduc- 
tion by  use  of  chemicals  such  as 
2,4, 5-T  should  be  attempted   only 


Brushy  runaways  into 

the  field  itself  provide 

even  more  opportunities 

for  quail  utilization. 

Unmowed  terraces  and  \ 

temporary  field 

separations  can  provide 

this  with  little  loss  of 

production. 


when  other  methods  will  fail  and 
then  under  strict  supervision  since 
the  desired  vegetation  as  well  as  that 
undesired  will  be  affected. 

Cover  and  food,  in  addition  to 
that  resulting  from  burning  and  thin- 
ning efforts,  may  be  provided  by 
planting  various  plants  recognized 
as  valuable  to  quail.  Some  of  the 
best  food  plants  are  cowpeas,  corn, 
lobe  lespedeza,  Korean  lespedeza, 
common  lespedeza,  bicolor  lespe- 
deza, large  partridge  pea,  Florida 
beggarweed,  brown  top  millet,  ses- 
bania,  and  hairy  vetch.  Areas  with 
an  abundance  of  summer  and  fall 
feeds  but  scarce  in  wild  legumes  will 
benefit  from  these  plantings.  Insect 
life,  as  well  as  seeds,  are  made  more 
available  to  quail  by  many  of  these 
plantings.  In  fact,  the  quail  popula- 
tion on  some  areas  may  actually  be 
helped  more  by  the  insects  produced 
and  consumed  by  quail  chicks  than 
by  the  seed  produced.  The  size  of 
food  patches  should  usually  be  one- 
eighth  acre  to  one-fourth  acre.  Their 
relative  value  is  reduced  if  they  are 
too  large.  For  example,  four  one- 


fourth  acre  patches  will  normally 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  quail  than  a 
single  one  acre  patch. 

Bicolor  lespedeza  also  provides 
protective  cover  in  addition  to  food. 
Sericea  lespedeza,  wild  plum  and 
multiflora  rose  are  other  excellent 
cover  plants.  However,  sericea  is  of 
no  food  value  to  quail  and  multiflora 
rose  will  spread  in  certain  soil  types. 
A  minimum  of  one  cover  area,  20  to 
30  feet  in  diameter  of  planted  or 
natural  plants,  should  be  developed 
for  every  10  acres  of  managed  land. 

Quality  hardwood  stands,  where 
burning  is  excluded,  can  be  devel- 
oped to  produce  more  quail  by  thin- 
nings and  creation  of  small  open- 
ings. They  should  be  about  one-half 
acre  in  size  and  planted  in  food 
plants  such  as  Clemson  combine  pea 
and  partridge  pea.  A  border  strip  of 
sericea  or  bicolor  lespedeza  about  1 5 
feet  wide  can  be  added  for  cover. 
Again,  the  dictates  of  the  land  will 
determine  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  these. 

PASTURE  AND 
CULTIVATED  LAND 

Pasture  and  cropland  nearly  al- 
ways lack  adequate  cover  for  quail. 
This  is  due  to  heavy  grazing  by  live- 
stock and  "clean"  farming  practices. 
Heavily  grazed  areas  and  certain  row 
crops  such  as  cotton  and  tobacco 
also  provide  little  in  the  way  of 
quail  food. 

Open  pasture  and  cropland  can 
be  made  more  suitable  by  allowing 
field  borders  or  existing  fence  rows 
to  revert  to  natural  vegetation  and 
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developing  scattered  thickets  or 
islands  of  woody  cover  and  cover 
lanes  across  these  areas  for  protec- 
tion. The  cover  lanes  and  thickets 
allow  quail  access  to  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  open  areas  as  they  nor- 
mally will  not  use  the  middle  of  even 
a  20  acre  pasture  or  field,  only  the 
edges  where  there  is  cover.  The  more 
an  open  area  can  be  broken  up,  the 
better  it  is  for  quail.  However,  the 
extent  to  which  the  thickets  and 
hedgerows  may  be  used  on  an  area 
must  be  decided  upon  by  their  com- 
patibility with  the  farming  operation 
and  degree  of  management  wanted. 

On  cultivated  land,  a  hedgerow  or 
cover  lane  can  simply  be  a  strip 
about  15  feet  wide  which  is  left  out 
of  cultivation.  Permanent  lanes  can 
be  established  by  leaving  the  same 
strip  uncultivated  for  a  few  years. 
Grass,  shrub  and  tree  species  usu- 
ally need  only  3  to  5  years  to  become 
established.  If  more  rapid  develop- 
ment and  results  are  desired,  these 
strips  can  be  planted  to  pine  with 
clumps  of  plums,  etc.,  at  regular 
intervals.  Where  cultivated  land  is 
bordered  by  woodland,  a  15  to  20 
feet  wide  transition  strip  can  be  left 
between  the  two.  It  can  be  left  to 
revert  naturally  to  desirable  species 
such  as  beggarweed  and  ragweed,  or 
it  can  be  planted.  Sericea  or  bicolor 
lespedeza  are  two  of  the  perennial 
species  that  can  be  established  be- 
tween woodland  and  cultivated  land. 
Wild  plums,  if  transplanted  to  form 
a  brush  area  approximately  25  feet 
in  diameter  every  150  yards  or  so 
in  the  transition  zone,  are  very  de- 
sirable. Except  for  the  desired  pro- 
tective cover,  the  area  should  be 
burned  at  the  same  time  as  the  bor- 
dering woodland  and  the  soil  peri- 
odically disturbed  by  disking. 

Where  cultivation  methods  pro- 
hibit use  of  cover  lanes,  woody 
thickets  may  be  used  to  provide  per- 
manent cover  in  field  areas.  They 
can  be  simply  a  small  area  25  to 
30  feet  in  diameter  of  oaks,  sassa- 

Fire  is  one  of  the  best  quail 

management  techniques  in  pine 

stands.  Prescribed  burns  must  be 

planned  carefully  for  best  results 

and  to  avoid  damage. 


fras,  etc.,  left  out  of  cultivation.  Such 
thickets  should  be  located  so  that 
they  are  a  relatively  short  flying  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  cover,  wheth- 
er it  be  another  thicket,  a  cover  lane, 
or  field  border. 

There  are  two  main  types  of  pas- 
tures to  contend  with,  permanent 
and  temporary.  Permanent  pastures 
can  be  either  improved  or  unim- 
proved. Whether  or  not  an  improved 
pasture  is  of  value  to  quail  will  de- 
pend on  its  size,  degree  of  grazing, 
and  use  of  herbicides  in  controlling 
weedy  growth.  There  are  several 
ways  of  increasing  the  use  of  these 
areas  by  quail.  Moderate  grazing  will 
leave  adequate  nesting  cover.  De- 
layed mowing  of  these  pastures  until 
the  latter  part  of  June  will  also  in- 
crease nesting  success.  Common  les- 
pedeza, if  used  as  part  of  the  pasture 
mixture,  will  provide  some  seeds. 
Bahia  grass,  used  in  many  pastures, 
also  provides  summer  and  fall  seeds 
for  quail. 

Unimproved  pastures  are  general- 
ly more  suitable  for  quail  than  im- 
proved as  they  have  more  weedy 
and  woody  growth.  Summer  and 
winter  use  to  quail  depends  on  the 
amount  of  grazing.  Practices  used 
on  improved  pastures  are  of  benefit 
on  this  type  also. 

Temporary  pastures  are  generally 
rotated  annually  and  are  overgrazed 
leaving  little  in  the  way  of  food  and 
cover  for  quail.  Thicket  areas,  hedge 
row,  and  food  plots  can  somewhat 
increase  their  attractiveness. 
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The  thickets  and  hedgerows  in 
pastures  should  be  composed  of 
plants  that  are  seldom  grazed  by 
cattle  such  as  wild  plum  and  haw- 
thorn. These  plants  will  protect 
some  quail  food  plants  from  grazing 
as  well  as  providing  cover.  Fencing 
of  cover  lanes,  which  can  be  gully 
areas  or  other  low  productive  areas 
and  food  patches,  is  a  productive 
practice  but  it  is  costly.  However, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  fence  if  cer- 
tain food  plants  toxic  to  livestock 
are  used.  None  of  these  are  recom- 
mended here.  Domestic  annual 
plants  that  can  be  used  in  patches 
and  that  produce  an  abundance  of 
quail  food  are  cowpeas,  millets,  soy- 
beans, Korean  lespedeza  and  corn. 
Certain  varieties  of  sorghum  may 
also  be  used  but  the  attraction  of 
large  numbers  of  blackbirds  to  these 
greatly  reduce  their  benefit  to  quail. 
If  food  patches  are  used  they  should 
be  rotated  with  fallow  patches  being 
replanted  every  other  year. 

FALLOW  OR  IDLE  LAND 

Idle  fields  do  not  have  an  abun- 
dance of  wild  legumes  until  about 
the  third  year  they  are  left  out  of 
cultivation.  This  abundance  remains 
at  a  peak  until  about  the  tenth  year. 
Such  areas  should  be  control  burned 
when  grass  and  other  herbaceous 
ground  cover  is  dense  enough  to 
carry  a  fire.  This  will  maintain  the 
development  of  the  plant  commu- 
nity on  an  area  at  a  stage  that  is 
optimum  for  quail. 
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This  slide 

shows  what  you  may  be 

drinking  in  that  glass  of 

water.  The  enlargement 

shows  colonies  of  coliform 

bacteria  in  water.  DNR 

technicians  (right)  test  water 

samples  from  the  state's  water 

suppliers  to  determine  if  maximum 

contaminant  levels  of  coliform  bacteria 

and  a  variety  of  other  pollutants  are  being 

exceeded. 


Clear,  cool,  bubbling  water.  Too 
often,  we  take  this  vital  natural  re- 
source for  granted  and  abuse  it  with 
gross  industrial  and  residential  waste 
and  careless  litter  and  discharge. 
When  polluted,  water  becomes  ugly, 
smelly  and  distasteful;  even  worse, 
it  endangers  public  health.  Federal 
and  state  laws  today  regulate  our 
drinking  water,  providing  maximum 
toleration  levels  for  a  variety  of  pol- 
lutants which  enter  our  water  re- 
sources. 

SAFE  WATER: 

A  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

Purifying  water  for  human  con- 
sumption is  not  unique  to  our  gen- 
eration. From  the  beginning  of  man's 
civilization,  various  methods  of 
cleansing  water  have  been  em- 
ployed. As  far  back  as  2000  B.C., 
inhabitants  of  India  heated,  boiled 
and  exposed  water  to  sunlight;  then 
they  dipped  it  repeatedly  into  cop- 
per vessels  and  finally  filtered  it  into 
earthen  vessels.  Here  in  America, 
following  the  installation  of  the  first 
piped    (conduit)    water    system    in 
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Boston  in  1652,  population  growth 
forced  citizens  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  importance  of  a  safe  water 
system.  Filtration  was  discovered 
as  a  method  of  removing  bacteria 
in  1885.  After  a  cholera  epidemic 
in  Hamburg,  Germany  in  1892, 
people  there  became  very  concerned 
about  water  purification.  Citizens 
who  drank  unfiltered  water  from  the 
Elbe  contacted  cholera  while  people 
across  the  river  who  drank  filtered 
water  remained  healthy. 

In  1872,  the  first  successful  U.S. 
filters  were  used  in  Poughkeepsie, 
New  York.  Liquid  chlorine  was  ap- 
plied to  water  as  a  means  of  de- 
stroying disease-producing  bacteria 
in  1912.  Today,  nearly  every  large 
city  chlorinates  its  water. 

Water  analysis  became  an  in- 
creasingly important  means  of  in- 
suring public  health  in  the  early 
1900s.  Georgia  first  got  interested 
in  1941  when  the  State  Health  De- 
partment made  laboratory  studies 
of  water  samples.  In  1924,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  established  a  Sani- 
tary Engineering  section  to  analyze 
water.  Four  years  later,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  adopted  rules  and 
regulations  on  safe  drinking  water, 
but  it  was  not  until  1949  that  the 
first  comprehensive  laws  were 
passed.  Fortunately,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  water  analysis,  Georgia 
has  experienced  only  two  outbreaks 
of  water-borne  diseases — dysentery 
following  a  public  septic  tank  break- 
down and  subsequent  sewage  con- 
tamination in  1928  and  typhoid 
fever  in  an  Albany  cotton  mill  and 
a  LaFayette  school  in  the  late  1930s. 

CURRENT  LEGISLATION 

No  significant  strides  were  made 
in  safe  water  regulation  and  analy- 
sis between  1949  and  1970.  How- 
ever, the  1970s  marked  a  progres- 
sive change  in  Georgia's  safe  water 
program.  As  a  result  of  Georgia's 
rapid  urban  growth,  DNR's  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Division  now 
directly  supervises  and  regulates 
water  supplies  for  4.25  million 
Georgians.  Only  750,000  Georgians 
remain  on  individual  water  supply 
systems. 


Passed  in  December  1974,  the 
federal  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act 
gave  the  state  a  choice  of  changing 
the  public  safe  drinking  water  rules 
or  allowing  the  federal  government 
jurisdiction  over  their  regulation. 
The  state  assumed  the  responsibility 
to  regulate  safe  water.  Almost  two 
years  ago,  the  state,  through  EPD, 
began  to  implement  a  joint  program 
with  local  governments  that  would 
assure  all  Georgians  safe  public 
drinking  water. 

In  announcing  the  program,  Gov- 
ernor George  Busbee  emphasized 
the  importance  of  drinking  water 
regulation.  "In  recent  years  many 
organic  chemicals  have  been  devel- 
oped and  utilized  widely  in  our 
society  which  are  ending  up  in  vary- 
ing concentrations  in  our  drinking 
water.  Since  various  organic  chemi- 
cals are  known  to  accumulate  in  the 
body  and  create  adverse  health  haz- 
ards which  in  some  cases  have  been 
shown  to  be  cancer-causing,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  state  implement 
an  adequate  program  to  check  all 
public  water  systems  and  conduct 
the  necessary  laboratory  testing." 

Busbee  believed  that  the  state 
should  safeguard  the  public's  drink- 
ing water  with  the  least  amount  of 
federal  intervention.  Under  his  di- 
rection, the  General  Assembly  last 
year  passed  the  Georgia  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  of  1977,  while  the 
Board  of  Natural  Resources  adopted 
the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Rules  that 
had  been  drawn  up  by  EPD. 

DETAILS 

The  new  state  standards  for  safe 
drinking  water,  which  mandate  de- 
finitive purification  measures,  are 
obviously  intended  to  safeguard 
public  health — to  make  sure  we  are 
not  risking  our  health  by  drinking 
water  from  our  faucets. 

The  water  purification  cycle  as 
now  used  by  surface  water  suppliers 
employs  four  basic  steps:  feeding, 
mixing,  filtering  and  eliminating. 
Chemicals  are  mixed  into  water  sys- 
tems to  destroy  water-borne  bacteria 
and  eliminate  bad  odors  and  tastes. 
Once  this  step  is  completed,  impuri- 
ties must  be  allowed  to  settle  out. 
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Sand  filtering  removes  any  remain- 
ing impurities,  and  a  chlorine  treat- 
ment kills  bacteria  which  could  have 
survived  the  regular  treatment  pro- 
cess. 

Ground  water  (water  from  wells 
or  springs)  requires  less  treatment 
than  surface  water  (lakes,  streams, 
rivers,  etc.)  because  the  ground  it- 
self serves  as  a  filter  as  water  passes 
through  its  gravelly,  sandy  compo- 
sition. Sometimes  only  chlorine, 
softening  agents  and  odor  and  taste 
eliminators  are  needed  to  purify 
ground  water. 

According  to  the  new  state  rules, 
a  public  water  system  provides 
piped  water  for  human  consumption 
to  a  minimum  of  25  persons  daily 
or  to  15  service  connections  at  least 
60  days  out  of  the  year.  Public 
water  systems  are  further  classified 
as:  (1)  community  systems — full- 
time  residential  systems,  serving  at 
least  25  year-round  residents  or  pro- 
viding a  minimum  of  15  service  con- 
nections used  by  year-round  resi- 
dents; (2)  non-community  systems 
serving  customers  such  as  restau- 
rants, hotels,  campgrounds  and 
some  schools,  factories  and  churches. 

Before  developing,  expanding  or 
installing  a  public  water  system,  a 
water  supplier  must  submit  detailed 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  sup- 
ply source,  method  of  treatment, 
storage,  and  distribution  to  EPD  for 
approval  and  a  permit  to  operate. 
Four  EPD  regional  offices  are  pri- 
marily responsible  for  surveillance 
of  ground  water  systems — Albany, 
Atlanta,  Macon  and  Brunswick.  En- 
gineers approve  plans  submitted  by 
water  suppliers,  investigate  their 
compliance  with  water  standards, 
and  inspect  water  systems  during 
and  after  construction.  Periodically, 
water  plants  are  surveyed  to  assure 
compliance  with  requirements.  EPD 
personnel  also  help  train  local  water 
system  operators,  work  with  water 
suppliers  who  have  problems  and 
check  to  see  if  public  water  systems 
meet  state  requirements. 

State  law  now  requires  a  permit, 
which  must  be  obtained  from  EPD, 
to  operate  any  public  water  system. 
The  EPD  Director  may  issue  public 
notices    and    hold    public    hearings 


A  typical  water  pollution  control  plant  for  treating  municipal  sewage  bearing 
water.  Water  treated  at  this  facility  will  be  suitable  for  release  into  the 
environment. 

This  bypass  channel  carries  treated  waste  water  back  to  the  stream. 
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whenever  he  deems  that  such  action 
is  necessary  prior  to  the  decision  to 
grant  or  deny  a  permit.  Permits  are 
issued  for  a  fixed  term  not  to  exceed 
10  years  and  may  include  terms, 
conditions,  and  schedules  of  com- 
pliance to  fulfill  the  requirements. 
In  larger  systems  where  the  popu- 
lation exceeds  10,000,  surface  and 
ground  water  suppliers  must  have  a 
microbiological  lab,  and  samples 
must  be  tested  for  bacterial  con- 
tamination. All  laboratories  must 
be  certified;  otherwise,  their  sample 
analyses  are  considered  invalid. 
Samples  are  sent  to  the  EPD  labora- 
tory every  month.  Non-community 
systems  are  required  to  send  sam- 
ples at  least  quarterly. 

MAXIMUM  CONTAMINANT 
LEVELS 

Laboratory  testing  determines  if 
water  samples  exceed  maximum 
contamination  levels  of  a  variety  of 
pollutants.  Primary  maximum  con- 
taminant levels  (MCLs)  have  been 
established  for  10  inorganic  chemi- 
cals: arsenic,  barium,  cadmium, 
chromium,    lead,    mercury,    nitrate, 


selenium,  silver  and  fluoride;  for  six 
pesticide-related  organic  chemicals; 
for  turbidity;  for  coliform  bacteria; 
and  for  radioactivity.  Secondary 
MCLs  are  set  for  nine  chemical  sub- 
stances which  are  not  known  health 
hazards  but  will  cause  offense  to  the 
senses  of  sight,  smell  and  taste. 

According  to  Robert  Byers,  pro- 
gram manager  of  EPD's  Surface 
Water  Program,  safe  drinking  water 
is  "water  that  is  free  from  contami- 
nants that  would  affect  the  health 
of  individuals."  Gene  Welsh,  chief 
of  the  Water  Protection  Branch,  ex- 
plained the  hazards  posed  by  unsafe 
drinking  water.  "In  the  case  of  an 
accidental  spill,  some  contaminants 
may  be  tolerated  in  the  parts  per 
billion  range  for  a  day  or  so,  with 
minor  risks.  However,  over  a  life- 
time, only  a  fractional  part  per  bil- 
lion of  these  contaminants  can  be 
tolerated  without  undue  risk  to  the 
public  health." 

Water  samples  from  public  water 
systems  are  sent  to  EPD's  laboratory 
not  only  for  analysis,  but  for  re- 
sampling whenever  an  MCL  is 
exceeded. 
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Water  suppliers  must  report  to 
EPD  within  48  hours  if  they  fail  to 
comply  with  any  primary  drinking 
water  rules  or  if  they  cannot  meet 
water  monitoring  requirements. 

If  a  community  water  supplier 
fails  to  fulfill  requirements — after 
issuance  of  a  variance  or  exemption 
— or  fails  to  perform  any  required 
monitoring  they  are  required  to 
notify  their  customers  of  this  either 
with  the  next  water  bill  or  by  written 
notice  within  three  months.  Notifica- 
tion must  be  repeated  at  least  once 
every  three  months  as  long  as  the 
system  fails  to  comply.  Failure  to 
monitor  water  standards,  failure  to 
meet  a  maximum  contaminant  level, 
or  failure  to  comply  with  the  public 
notification  requirements  all  consti- 
tute violations  of  Georgia's  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act.  Failure  to  com- 
ply with  state  regulations  will  cost 
a  water  supplier  more  than  just  loss 
of  customer  satisfaction — civil  pen- 
alties can  run  as  high  as  $5000  for 
each  day  the  violation  continues. 

When  unsafe  water  in  any  locale 
creates  an  imminent  hazard  to  the 
public  health,  safety  or  welfare,  the 
EPD  director  can  order  immediate 
action  taken  and  can  specify  the 
time  and  place  for  a  hearing  within 
20  days.  This  is  a  giant  step  toward 
assuring  safe  public  drinking  water 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  public  must  realize  that  water 
is  a  precious  element  essential  for 
human  survival.  Georgians  are  now 
assured  a  better  chance  to  receive 
healthy,  clean  and  disease-free 
water.  Yet,  in  the  final  analysis,  that 
assurance  is  contingent  upon  each 
water  supplier's  responsiveness  to 
and  responsibleness  for  the  safe 
drinking  water  provisions. 

Persons  desiring  additional  infor- 
mation about  the  law  and  rules 
should  write  or  call  EPD's  Water 
Supply  Section,  270  Washington 
Street,  Room  825,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334; (404)  656-4807.^ 


An  activated  sludge  chamber  assists 
in  the  aeration  of  waste  water.  This 
provides  oxygen  for  aerobic- 
digestion  of  sewage  pollutants. 
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Crafts  at  Unicoi 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 

Nestled  among  the  mountains  of  North  Georgia, 
Unicoi  in  the  stillness  of  winter  is  envisioned  as  a  quiet, 
get-away-from-it-all  kind  of  place. 

But  if  you  head  for  Unicoi  State  Park  the  weekend 
of  February  18-19,  don't  plan  on  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
an  isolated  mountain  retreat.  Unicoi's  planned  programs 
go  on  year-round,  and  February  18  marks  the  beginning 
of  probably  the  biggest  festival  the  park  hosts.  The 
Third  Annual  Fireside  Craft/Art  Show,  to  be  held  the 

o 

third  weekend  in  February  at  Unicoi's  lodge,  is  expected 
to  attract  thousands. 

"Last  year  over  5,000  people  came  here  for  the  two- 
day  show,"  Ron  Snuggs,  Interpretive  Program  Chief  at 
Unicoi,  proudly  explains,  "and  that  makes  it  probably 
the  most  well-attended  activity  we  hold  here  at  Unicoi. 
It's  even  more  popular  than  our  Appalachian  Music 
Feast  held  in  August." 

Forty-seven  of  the  Southeast's  most  talented  artists 
and  craftsmen  will  transform  the  lower  level  of  Unicoi's 
lodge  into  a  county  fair  of  traditional  as  well  as  modern 
Southern  crafts  and  artwork. 

In  addition  to  the  variety  of  paintings,  sketches, 
macrame,  pottery,  quilting,  stained  glass  and  handmade 
dolls,  visitors  to  the  show  can  see  and  buy  some  most 
unusual  craft  items. 

Margaret  Owens  of  nearby  Cleveland  carves  apple- 
head  dolls,  dresses  them  in  handmade  costumes  and — 
voila — instant  caricature.  She's  made  overalled  farmers 
with  pitchforks,  churning  grandmas,  children,  banjo 
pickers,  anything  your  imagination  can  dream  up.  Her 
elaborate  appleheads  are  an  adaptation  of  an  age-old 
pastime,  the  results  of  which  were,  undoubtedly,  vastly 
different  from  Margaret  Owens'  dolls. 

Xavier  Roberts,  who  runs  Unicoi's  tiny  craft  shop 
located  in  the  lodge,  will  be  showing  his  unusual  stuffed 
"dolls"  which  have  won  ribbons  in  shows  all  over  the 
Southeast,  including  first  place  in  originality  from  the 


Walt  Disney  World  show  held  last  October. 

Many  of  the  artists  who'll  be  at  the  Fireside  Craft/ 
Art  Show  also  display  work  at  Unicoi's  craft  shop.  Deb- 
bie Morehead's  paintings  and  drawings — most  of  which 
depict  the  North  Georgia  landscape — are  there,  as  are 
Ethel  Hogshed's  wood  carvings,  and  beautiful  quilts 
made  by  several  North  Georgia  ladies. 

Craft  demonstrations  and  a  warm  fire  in  the  big  fire- 
place will  set  the  scene  for  the  weekend  in„  the  North 
Georgia  mountains. 

Unicoi  is  probably  one  of  Georgia's  mos^popular  and 
best-known  state  parks.  Ron  Snuggs  and  his  staff  plan 
activities  throughout  the  year  for  visitors  to  take  advan- 
tage of  if  they  desire.  Unicoi's  interpretive  programs 
have  become  popular  with  Georgians  and  out-of-staters, 
too.  Of  course  the  fall  season  brings  thousands  of  peo- 
ple to  Unicoi,  but  the  park  is  beautiful  even  through  the 
winter,  especially  if  a  blanket  of  snow  happens  to  turn  it 
into  a  winter  wonderland. 

"We  started  the  Fireside  Craft/Art  Show  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  try  to  bring  people  up  here  in  the  off  season. 
People  don't  seem  to  realize  parks  are  open  all  year 
round.  So  we  started  this  show  in  February  and  our 
Square  Dancing  Weekend  in  January,  and  both  of  them 
have  really  caught  on.  People  have  found  out  how  nice 
it  is  in  the  mountains  in  winter,  and  they  have  started 
coming  back  year  after  year.  And  we  have  the  perfect 
place  to  stay  here  at  Unicoi:  20  cabins,  103  campsites 
and  a  60-room  lodge  with  big  fireplaces,  good  food  and 
lots  to  do." 

Unicoi  is  located  on  Highway  356  just  north  of 
Helen.  So  make  plans  now  to  attend  Unicoi's  Fireside 
Craft  and  Art  Show,  set  for  February  18-19.  There  is  no 
charge.  Hours  for  the  show  are  10  to  6  both  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  A  warm,  blazing  fire  and  friendly  faces  will 
welcome  you.  |fc 
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Editorial 


Welcome,  Lucy  Justus 


Outdoors  in  Georgia  welcomes  Lucy  Justus, 
well-known  conservation  writer,  to  our  staff. 

Lucy  Justus  was  born  in  Dahlonega,  Georgia, 
and  spent  much  of  her  early  life  exploring  the 
hills  and  hunting  and  fishing  with  her  four 
brothers. 

Lucy  Justus  was  an  honor  graduate  of  Lump- 
kin County  High  School  and  attended  North 
Georgia  College  and  Georgia  State  University. 

Her  first  outdoor  assignment  was  to  write 
a  story  about  the  Pisgah  National  Forest  in 
North  Carolina.  Her  initial  reaction,  "What  on 
earth  can  anybody  write  about  a  bunch  of 
trees?",  she  wisely  kept  to  herself  and  in  the 
course  of  the  assignment  learned  how  much 
more  there  is  to  a  forest  than  trees. 

In  the  years  since,  Lucy  Justus  has  learned 
and  has  written  a  great  deal  about  forests, 
beaches,  swamps,  marshes,  mountains,  rivers, 
lakes,  islands,  birds,  animals,  fish,  flowers, 
rocks  and  people.  She  knows  much  about  the 
vagaries  of  nature.  Among  other  things,  her 
writing  assignments  have  led  to  such  adventures 
as  climbing  a  mountain  in  a  hail  storm,  helping 
paddle  a  canoe  down  the  Flint  River  in  a  rain 
storm  and  wading  waist  deep  in  the  ocean  in 
January  when  a  boat  grounded  before  reaching 
an  island  off  the  Georgia  coast. 

Her  years  of  experience  studying  Georgia's 
natural  environments  led  to  Lucy  Justus'  be- 
coming a  charter  member  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
servancy, serving  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Fontana  Conservation  Roundup 


(the  oldest  national  conservation  conference), 
and  in  1976  receiving  the  Georgia  Wildlife 
Federation's  Conservation  Communicator  of 
the  Year  award.  Just  as  she  was  the  first  woman 
invited  to  speak  to  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League,  Lucy  Justus  has  been  a 
featured  speaker  for  many  other  organizations 
such  as  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  state 
environmental  conferences,  garden  clubs  and 
civic  groups  throughout  Georgia. 

Other  interests  include  active  participation  in 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs, 
writing  church  training  lessons  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  and  serving  as  both  a 
teacher  and  active  member  of  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  East  Point. 

She  served  as  a  staff  writer  for  The  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution  Magazine  for  many  years 
specializing  in  environmental  journalism. 

Most  recently,  as  we  go  to  press,  Lucy  Justus 
is  among  the  six  finalists  nominated  for  the 
first  annual  Rock  Howard  Award,  an  award 
established  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  recognition  of  the  individual  making 
the  greatest  contribution  consistent  with  the 
mission  of  DNR  "to  manage,  guide  and  pro- 
mote the  wise  use  of  the  state's  natural,  histor- 
ical and  recreational  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  Georgia's  present  and  future  generations." 

And  now,  most  appropriately,  Lucy  Justus 
joins  us  as  a  staff  writer  for  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

The  Editors 
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Nancv  Hart 

"A  honey  of  a  patriot,  but  a  devil  of  a  wife." 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 
Art  by  Mike  Nunn 

Six  feet  tall,  gangly  and  awkward,  with  frizzy, 
unkempt  red  hair  and  a  flaming  temper  to  match,  she 
was  cross-eyed,  vulgar,  illiterate,  and  when  riled  she 
could  be  meaner  than  a  snake.  This  was  Nancy  Hart, 
one  of  Georgia's  most  illustrious  Revolutionary 
patriots. 

Ann  Morgan  Hart,  better  known  as  Nancy  Hart  or 
"Aunt  Nancy"  was  not  afraid  of  anything — not  wild 
animals,  not  Indians,  certainly  not  Tories.  Never  known 
as  a  prim  and  proper  lady  of  Revolutionary  time,  Aunt 
Nancy  spent  some  of  the  best  years  of  her  life  spying, 
outsmarting,  conniving  and  fighting  against  the  Tories 
she  despised  so  heatedly.  Yes,  Nancy  Hart  was  a  true 
patriot;  "a  honey  of  a  patriot,"  it  was  said,  "but  a 
devil  of  a  wife." 

Born  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  Ann  Morgan 
was  not  a  particularly  extraordinary  child.  No  one 
really  knows  when  she  was  born;  it  was  either  1735  or 
1744  by  most  accounts.  Most  stories  say  she  was  born 
in  1735,  the  same  year  as  her  more  famous  cousin, 
Daniel  Boone.  Another  cousin,  Daniel  Morgan,  was  to 
gain  fame  as  a  general  in  the  Revolutionary  army. 
The  Morgan  family  were  patriots,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Ann's  parents,  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Morgan,  moved 
their  brood  to  North  Carolina,  where  Ann  was  to  meet 
and  later  marry  Benjamin  Hart,  a  transplanted 
Virginian.  Benjamin's  family  was  to  gain  some  degree 
of  fame,  too:  one  niece  married  Henry  Clay,  famous 
orator;  another  niece's  son,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  was 
for  30  years  a  Missouri  Senator  who  ardently  advocated 
western  expansion. 

Nancy  and  Benjamin  Hart  moved  from  North 
Carolina  to  Edgefield,  South  Carolina  and  then  to 
Georgia  before  the  Revolution  broke  out.  They  settled 
in  what  became  Georgia's  Wilkes  County  (even  later  it 
became  a  part  of  Elbert  County )  along  the  banks  of  the 
Broad  River,  and  here  it  was  that  they  raised  their  eight 
children. 

Now,  Revolutionary  fever  in  Georgia  never  reached 
the  frenzied  peak  nor  incited  the  vehemence  it  did  in 
other  colonies.  In  the  thirteenth  colony,  most  of  what 
would  be  recorded  as  patriotism  centered  around 
Savannah,  where  the  Liberty  Boys  at  Tondee's  Tavern 
fanned  Revolutionary  fever.  But  in  the  backwoods  of 
Georgia,  especially  near  Augusta  which  was  held  for  a 
time  by  the  Tories,  Georgians  rallied,  and  few  rallied 
as  fervently  as  the  homely  Nancy  Hart.  According  to 


one  account,  she  "is  said  to  have  been  a  greater  terror 
to  the  Tories  than  a  dozen  men  .  .  .  Though  the 
accounts  may  have  been  exaggerated,  there  is  no 
question  that  she  was  an  extraordinary  woman,  of  great 
courage,  Amazonian  strength,  and  a  high  temper." 

Probably  the  best  known  of  Nancy  Hart's  exploits 
has  a  variety  of  versions.  It  seems  that  five  (or  six) 
hungry  Tories  from  Augusta  chanced  to  visit  Nancy  on 
one  summer  day  in  1780,  after  they  had  brutally 
murdered  her  friend  and  neighbor  Colonel  John  Dooly. 
These  ill-fated  Redcoats  knew  Aunt  Nancy  from  her 
earlier  spying  expeditions  and  came  to  taunt  her,  seeing 
it  as  an  entertaining  way  to  spend  an  afternoon.  Now 
Nancy  was  none  too  pleased  to  see  the  haughty  Tories 
arrive  and  was  even  more  enraged  when  they  demanded 
she  cook  them  a  meal.  There  was  nothing  left  to  cook, 
she  protested,  since  good-for-nothing  Tory  vandals  not 
unlike  her  visitors  had  stolen  all  she  had  except  one  old 
turkey.  The  intruders,  of  course,  wasted  no  time  in 
shooting  the  last  turkey  and  demanding  she  cook  it. 
So  she  stormed  about  the  cabin,  swearing  and  poking 
fun  at  her  "guests"  and  sampling  the  liquor  they'd 
brought  while  she  cooked  up  both  a  big  meal  and  a 
plan  to  capture  the  hated  Tories.  Just  before  mealtime 
she  sent  her  10-year-old  daughter  Sukey  (or  her  son, 
according  to  another  version)  to  the  spring,  ostensibly 
for  water,  but,  in  truth,  to  blow  a  signal  on  a  conch 
shell,  warning  Benjamin  and  his  friends  working  in  the 
fields  to  be  alert.  After  a  couple  of  hours  of  drinking 
(it  took  quite  a  while  to  cook  a  turkey  dinner! )  the  five 
Tories  stacked  their  guns  in  a  corner  and  sat  down  for 
the  meal  Nancy  had  cooked.  But  wait,  she  admonished, 
we  need  water  to  drink  with  our  meal.  So  Nancy  sent 
Sukey  to  the  spring  to  blow  the  shell  again,  beckoning 
the  men  to  move  in  for  the  capture.  Meanwhile,  Nancy 
had  quietly  passed  two  guns  out  through  a  hole  in  the 
cabin  wall  when  one  "guest"  noticed  what  she  was  up 
to  and  made  a  move  toward  her.  A  sure  shot  in  spite  of 
her  crossed  eyes,  Nancy  aimed  at  the  crew  and 
threatened  to  kill  the  first  one  that  moved.  None  of 
them  had  any  idea  whom  she  was  looking  at,  so  finally 
one  made  his  move.  Nancy  was  true  to  her  word,  and 
her  aim  was  deadly.  Just  as  she  grabbed  the  fourth 
musket,  Sukey  rushed  in,  announcing  the  men  would  be 
there  shortly.  The  remaining  Tories  made  one  last 
desperate  attempt,  and  Aunt  Nancy  leveled  another  of 
them.  With  the  last  musket,  Nancy  kept  the  scoundrels 
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This  engraving  depicts  Aunt  Nancy's  most  famous  exploit. 


at  bay  until  the  men  returned.  Upon  Nancy's  insistence 
that  shooting  was  too  good  for  them,  the  remaining 
Tories  were  hanged. 

History  books  question  the  accuracy  of  the  stories  of 
Nancy  Hart's  ventures,  even  this  most  famous  one.  But 
some  years  later  bones  were  supposedly  washed  up  near 
what  had  been  the  Hart  cabin,  lending  credence  to  this 
tale. 

Yes,  Nancy  Hart  was  bold,  courageous,  a  real  fighter. 
According  to  the  tales,  Nancy  boasted  to  those  same 
Tories  of  the  time  she  fooled  their  search  party  and 
helped  a  fellow  Whig  escape.  The  Whig  had  come 
riding  fast  by  the  Hart  cabin  one  day  just  as  Nancy  had 
let  down  the  bars  of  their  fence.  Sensing  his  trouble  she 
directed  him  to  ride  through  the  open  doors  of  her 
cabin  and  into  the  swamp  behind  the  house  while  she 
put  up  the  bars  and  closed  the  door.  Covering  her  head 
with  a  scarf,  she  was  walking  back  through  the  yard 
when  the  Tory  search  party  approached  and  asked 
where  the  rebel  fugitive  was.  Feigning  one  of  her  best 
disguises,  she  asked,  in  a  shaky  voice,  why  they  were 
disturbing  a  "sick,  lone  woman."  Without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  Nancy  pointed  them  in  the  opposite 
direction,  saying  she  had  seen  a  man  on  horseback 
head  that  way.  They  left  on  her  advice,  never  noticing 
the  horse  tracks  leading  into  and  out  of  her  cabin  nor 
the  suddenly  not-so-sick-and-old  woman  doubled  in  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Elijah  Clarke  and  his 
small  band  needed  a  spy,  Nancy  Hart  dressed  up  as  a 


man,  pretended  to  be  crazy,  and  ambled  into  British- 
occupied  Augusta  to  find  out  the  details  of  the  town's 
fortifications. 

A  patriot  in  his  own  right,  husband  Benjamin,  whom 
Nancy  often  called  "a  poor  stick,"  was  apparently  at 
the  receiving  end  of  Nancy's  verbal  abuse  and  scorn  and 
neighbors'  pity.  Nancy  was  obviously  a  domineering, 
though  exceedingly  capable,  woman.  She  once  reputedly 
conceded,  "Drat  'em,  when  they  get  in  trouble,  they 
always  send  for  me!"  Once  when  their  son-in-law  was 
put  into  jail  in  Waynesboro  for  having  cut  off  a  man's 
head,  Nancy  apparently  rode  into  town  and  plucked 
him  right  out  of  jail. 

Nancy's  spying  expeditions  were  notorious,  if  not 
hilarious,  ventures.  She  could  succeed  when  not  one 
man  dared  try.  Needing  information  about  the  situation 
on  the  Carolina  side  of  the  swift  Savannah  River, 
Nancy  Hart  made  a  raft  from  logs  tied  wtih  grapevines, 
crossed  the  river  and  brought  back  the  needed 
information.  Not  one  of  the  men  had  volunteered,  but 
it  had  to  be  done,  so  Nancy  did  it. 

Aunt  Nancy  was  reputed  to  be  quite  a  good  shot  and 
never  hesitated  to  grab  a  gun.  Once  while  walking  along 
a  road,  she  met  one  of  the  hated  Tories  and  stopped  to 
chat  with  him,  as  if  he  were  an  old  friend.  Suddenly 
she  grabbed  his  gun  and  marched  him  off  to  the  nearby 
fort — another  capture  by  Aunt  Nancy!  Another  tale 
had  Nancy  Hart,  with  a  little  help  from  one  "cowardly" 
man,  defending  a  fort  full  of  women  and  children 
against  an  army  of  Tories  and  Indians. 
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At  Hart  State  Park,  visitors  can  see  a  replica  of  the  cabin  Nancy  and  Benjamin  Hart  lived  in. 


Stories  of  Nancy's  ventures,  her  courage  and  daring, 
and  her  temper  have  slowly  found  their  way  into 
history  books.  She  was  a  fighter,  Nancy  Hart  was. 

But  there  was  doubt  at  one  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
Nancy  Hart  really  lived.  At  one  time,  a  writer  wrote, 
"There  was  no  such  person  as  Nancy  Hart  in  real  life. 
It  is  just  a  pretty  story  that  was  written  by  some  clever 
writer  ..."  Debate  raged  on  for  a  while:  was  Nancy 
Hart  real  or  simply  a  legendary  figure  born  of 
patriotism,  imagination  and  maybe  a  little  boredom? 
Dr.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  one  of  Georgia's  most  noted 
historians,  wrote  two  articles  in  1954  examining  the 
legends  of  Nancy  Hart  and  attempting  to  separate  fact 
from  fiction.  He  pointed  out  that  at  least  part  of  the 
reason  anyone  ever  doubted  her  existence  was  that  not 
a  word  about  the  supposedly-famous  heroine  appeared 
in  print  until  sometime  between  1823  and  1854.  But  he 
concludes,  "Yes,  there  was  a  Nancy  Hart  and  there  will 
always  be  a  Nancy  Hart  tradition." 

After  the  Revolution  ended,  the  Harts  apparently  left 
Elbert  County — not  for  the  frontier  West  as  many 
expected — but  for  coastal  Georgia,  settling  in 
Brunswick  where  Benjamin  became  one  of  the  "landed 
gentry"  and  Nancy  apparently  took  a  back  seat,  for 
once.  He  was  listed  in  1794  as  the  second  largest  slave 
owner  in  Glynn  County  and  became  justice  of  the  peace 
in  1796  and  justice  of  the  inferior  court  in  1797. 
Benjamin  Hart  died  in  Brunswick  in  1801  and  was 
buried  there. 

What  Nancy  Hart  did,  where  she  went  after  1801  is 


largely  left  to  conjecture.  Some  say  she  did  head 
West — a  frontier  fighter  at  heart,  perhaps — and  at  65 
married  a  man  half  her  age.  In  reality,  she  spent  many 
years  with  her  son  John  and  his  family  in  Clarke 
County  near  Athens.  Apparently  she  moved  on  with 
John  and  his  family  to  Henderson  County,  Kentucky, 
but  no  one  knows  when.  John  died  in  Henderson 
County  in  1812,  and  Nancy  remained  in  Kentucky  with 
her  daughter-in-law  and  family.  Nancy  Hart  is  believed 
to  have  died  in  1830  in  Henderson  County,  but  for 
years  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hart  couldn't  be  found.  In 
1901,  Elberton  DAR  members  got  interested  in  locating 
the  burial  place  of  the  Revolutionary  heroine.  By  1913 
her  grave  "was  said  to  have  been  located"  in  Henderson 
County.  A  simple  tombstone  now  marks  it;  according  to 
the  dates  on  it,  Aunt  Nancy  lived  to  be  95  years  old. 

In  Georgia,  a  county,  a  town,  a  reservoir,  a  state  park 
and  even  a  train  engine  have  been  named  for  one  of 
Georgia's  most  endearing  patriots.  For  years,  people 
claimed  Hart  County  was  the  only  county  in  the  country 
named  for  a  woman,  but  that  just  isn't  so.  The  only 
county  in  Georgia  so  named,  perhaps? 

Nancy  Hart  was  a  Georgian  to  be  proud  of.  A 
courageous  patriot,  she  never  hesitated  to  fight  for  what 
she  believed  in  and  what  she  held  dear.  It  was  reported 
that  in  later  life,  Nancy  Hart  found  religion,  and,  as  one 
writer  put  it,  "became  a  shouting  Christian,  fought  the 
Devil  as  manfully  as  she  had  fought  the  Tories,  and 
died  in  good  fellowship  with  the  saints  on  earth  ..." 

Always  a  fighter.  ^ 
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By  Bruce  Beerbower 


All  too  often  people  speed  along 
1-75  through  South  Georgia  without 
stopping.  Many  say,  "There's  noth- 
ing to  see  except  sand  hills,  pine 
trees  and  wire  grass.  Why  stop  where 
there  is  nothing  to  do?"  Located  just 
seven  miles  west  of  Interstate  75  at 
Adel  is  a  state  park  that  puts  an  end 
to  both  of  these  myths. 

Reed  Bingham  State  Park  is  a 
dream  come  true  for  many  people  in 
South  Georgia.  The  dream  started 
in  1 920  as  the  brainstorm  of  an  ener- 
getic young  man,  Reed  Bingham, 
who  had  moved  that  year  to  Moul- 
trie from  the  concrete  jungles  of 
Chicago.  Working  with  the  town's 
utility    company,    Bingham    saw    a 


great  need  for  rural  electrification. 
While  surveying  land  along  the  Lit- 
tle River,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
damming  it  for  a  lake  which  could 
be  used  to  produce  hydro-electric 
power  as  well  as  to  provide  an  area 
for  recreation  and  to  preserve  some 
of  the  natural  areas  he  enjoyed. 

In  the  early  1960s,  a  dam  was 
finally  built,  creating  a  250-acre 
lake.  Cook  and  Colquitt  counties 
donated  land  for  the  park  that  was 
named  for  Bingham.  Although  not 
used  for  electric  power,  the  lake  does 
provide  a  wide  range  of  recreational 
opportunities.  Picnicking,  camping, 
boating,  swimming,  skiing  and  fish- 
ing are  popular  pastimes  now. 


But  many  visitors  feel  the  need  to 
explore,  to  get  out  and  roam  through 
the  piney  woods.  The  Coastal  Plains 
Nature  Trails  at  Reed  Bingham  offer 
a  variety  of  opportunities  for  nature 
study,  photography,  short  walks  and 
long  hikes.  Stop  at  the  park  office  for 
a  written  guide;  it  will  help  you  en- 
joy your  walk. 

Three  miles  of  trails  wind  through 
approximately  250  acres  typical  of 
the  Coastal  Plains  region.  All  trails 
are  clearly  marked  with  blazes  and 
directional  signs. 

The  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail 
area  is  unique  in  Georgia  and  per- 
haps in  the  entire  Southeast.  No- 
where else  on  public  land  can  you 
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The  hooded  pitcher  plant  (Sarracenia  minor), 

officially  a  threatened  species,  is  found  in 

acid  soils  of  open  bogs,  savannahs  and  pine 

flatwoods  like  those  found  at  Reed  Bingham 

State  Park. 

Wildflowers  like  this  false  foxglove  (right) 

can  be  seen  along  the  trails  at  Reed  Bingham 

during  autumn  months. 


Photo  by  Ed  Brock 
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explore  so  many  different  habitats 
in  sueh  a  small  area.  Unlike  a  bo- 
tanical garden  where  plants  are  im- 
ported, the  plants  you'll  see  along 
these  trails  are  all  in  their  natural 
habitat.  They  were  already  there 
when  the  trail  was  routed.  The  area 
gives  you  an  idea  of  the  variety  of 
plants  and  animals  found  through- 
out South  Georgia. 

After  looking  at  your  map,  decide 
where  you  are  going  and  enjoy  your 
hike.  Once  on  the  trail,  forget  about 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Use  all  of  your 
senses.  Listen  to  the  wind  rustling 
the  leaves  and  to  the  bird  songs. 
Look  at  plants  and  animals  you 
meet.  Touch  the  soil,  the  rough  bark 
of  a  pine,  or  feel  the  shape  of  a  leaf. 
Smell  the  dampness  near  the  river, 
the  fragrant  aroma  of  blooming 
flowers — or  the  pungent  odor  of  a 
skunk.  Taste  the  star-shaped  leaf  of 
a  sweet  gum  (it  was  once  used  as  a 
medicine)  or,  in  the  summer,  a  blue- 
berry. 

If  you  choose  to  follow  the  writ- 
ten guide,  it  will  explain  the  different 
habitats  and  help  you  identify  com- 
mon trees  and  shrubs.  As  you  start 
on  the  Upland  Loop,  you'll  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  jungle-like  growth  of 
a  bay  swamp  or  pocossin.  Many  of 
these  evergreen  shrubs  are  found  in 
all  Coastal  Plains  habitats.  One 
shrub  that  you  may  be  familiar  with 
is  the  wax  myrtle  or  southern  bay- 
berry.  But  did  you  know  that  early 
settlers  made  candles  from  its  fruit? 

Along  the  Little  River  Trail, 
you'll  walk  through  a  river  swamp 
and  flood  plain.  But  don't  worry, 
you  won't  get  your  feet  wet.  Over 
one  thousand  feet  of  boardwalk  have 
been  built  to  protect  these  areas 
from  overuse. 

Look  for  birds  and  other  wildlife 
along  the  trail  here.  Wood  ducks 
often  nest  in  the  large  trees  nearby. 
Occasionally  you  may  be  startled  by 
their  splashing  and  a  whir  of  their 
wings. 

As  you  continue  along  this  trail, 
watch  for  glimpses  of  the  Little 
River.  You  may  see  fishermen  drift- 
ing lazily  in  their  John  boats  down- 
stream toward  the  lake.  Bass,  cat- 
fish and  several  species  of  bream  re- 
ward avid  sportsmen.  Watch  closely 


and  perhaps  you  will  see  other  types 
of  "fishermen":  great  blue  herons 
and  alligators  frequent  this  area. 

By  taking  the  Bird  Walk  Trail 
you  will  enter  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting habitats  in  this  area.  Giant 
southern  magnolias  —  some  over 
sixty  feet  tall  with  diameter  of  three 
feet — are  common  in  the  Southern 
Mixed  Hardwoods  Community.  Lo- 
cally this  area  is  called  a  "ham- 
mock" or  "river  bluff"  because  it  is 
located  on  a  steep  hillside.  Many 
hickories,  oaks  and  other  deciduous 
trees  grow  here.  This  habitat  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  ultimate  succes- 
sional  stage  of  climax  forest  in  the 
southern  Coastal  Plain. 

Visit  this  area  in  the  spring  and 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  a  large 
array  of  wild  flowers:  trilliums  and 
violets  to  name  a  few  and,  of  course, 
the  dogwoods  will  be  in  bloom.  On 
a  hot,  summer  day  you  will  enjoy 
resting  on  a  bench  in  the  cool  shade. 
Or  come  in  the  fall  for  a  rainbow  of 
multi-colored  leaves.  In  the  winter, 
you  may  see  a  grey  squirrel  feasting 
on  hickory  nuts  and  acorns. 

The  Turkey  Oak  Trail  crosses 
through  other  interesting  habitats. 
Have  you  ever  seen  an  insect-eating 
plant?  Look  closely.  The  parrot  and 
trumpet  pitcher  plants  have  erect 
vase-like  leaves.  They  secrete  a 
sweet-smelling  juice  that  attracts  in- 
sects. The  leaves,  which  have  stiff 
hairs  pointing  inside,  act  as  barriers 
to  escaping  insects.  The  insect 
drowns  and  is  digested  by  the  plant. 

Round-leaved  and  long-leaved 
sundews  are  two  other  types  of  in- 
sectivorous plants  common  to  this 
open  savannah.  Their  small  leaves 
are  covered  with  "dewdrops"  of 
sticky  liquid.  When  a  small  insect 
touches  the  leaf,  it  is  trapped  as  sur- 
rounding sticky  hairs  bend  over  it. 
The  leaf  secretes  digestive  juices  to 
dissolve  the  insect.  Both  of  these 
specialized  plants  use  nutrients  from 
their  prey  to  supplement  their  diets. 
They  have  adapted  in  this  way  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  nitrogen  in  the 
poor  acidic  soil  where  they  grow. 

Continuing  on  the  Turkey  Oak 
Trail,  you  will  come  to  the  Upland 
Pine  Woods.  The  most  common 
plant     community     in     the     Upper 


Coastal  Plain  is  the  longleaf  pine, 
and  you  will  see  many  of  these  pines 
here  with  wiregrass  growing  under- 
neath. This  is  what  most  people 
visualize  as  "South  Georgia."  Do 
you  still  think  this  is  all  South  Geor- 
gia has  to  offer? 

The  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail 
is  an  excellent  place  to  learn  about 
our  natural  environment.  The  habi- 
tats in  this  relatively  small  area  rep- 
resent over  75%  of  the  vegetation 
in  this  region.  The  trail  can  provide 
excellent  outdoor  learning  experi- 
ences for  schools,  scout  or  other 
organized  groups,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. 

Currently  a  volunteer  trail  guide 
system  is  being  organized.  Local 
high  schools,  colleges,  garden  clubs 
and  other  interested  groups  should 
contact  the  Reed  Bingham  State 
Park  office  for  further  information 
about  the  nature  trail.  Park  officials 
hope  that  volunteer  trail  guides  will 
soon  be  available  to  lead  groups  on 
field  trips. 

Each  summer,  a  seasonal  inter- 
preter stationed  at  Reed  Bingham 
leads  many  types  of  walks,  demon- 
strations and  other  activities  along 
the  Coastal  Plains  Nature  Trail.  Spe- 
cial programs  dealing  with  area  flora 
and  fauna  are  held  throughout  the 
year.  In  October  1977  over  one  hun- 
dred people  attended  the  Fall  Flora 
Fest,  where  they  took  part  in  guided 
walks  dealing  with  bird  migration, 
fall  wildflowers,  trees  and  medicinal 
plants. 

A  world  of  adventure  awaits  you 
at  Reed  Bingham's  Coastal  Plains 
Nature  Trails!  ^ 


Above:  Wax  Myrtle  (left).  A  fall 
wildflower  of  the  pea  family  (right). 

Along  the  Little  River  Trail,  over  a 
thousand  feet  of  boardwalk  liave  been 
built  through  this  river  swamp  (right). 
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Doe  Holliday 


By  Bill  Hammack 
Art  bv  Mike  Nunn 


.hunder  was  rolling  and  lightning  was  glaring  over 
Valdosta,  Georgia  as  a  storm  drenched  the  city,  and 
while  Susan  McKey  Thomas  heard  muffled  thunder, 
she  did  not  see  the  flashes  of  lightning.  She  was  in  the 
musty  hush  of  the  basement  in  the  Lowndes  County 
courthouse,  digging  into  some  old  records  long  stored 
there.  She  had  been  searching  through  page  after  page 
for  hours.  Then  she  found  an  entry  in  a  dusty  ledger  of 
annual  estate  returns  that,  to  her,  shined  like  letters  of 
gold.  It  read: 

"To      filling      6  teeth  .    .    .  $18.00 
"  extracting  3       "      ...       3.00 
Received  payment,  Oct.  18th,  1971. 
J.  H.  Holliday." 

The  very  moment  she  discovered  that  account,  Susan 
McKey  Thomas  said,  "there  was  a  huge  crash  of  thun- 
der and  the  lights  in  the  courthouse  went  out.  I  hardly 
noticed  it.  Because  the  strangest  feeling  had  suddenly 
come  over  me.  I  had  the  unreal  conviction  that  Doc 
Holliday  was  there,  that  he  knew  I  was  there  and  that 
he  was  glad  I  had  finally  found  this  entry  in  the  ledger. 
The  strange  feeling  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
And  I  became  enormously  excited.  As  far  as  I  know, 
this  old  estate  return  is  the  only  existing  record  of  dental 
work  done  by  Doc  Holliday." 

Susan  McKey  Thomas  is  no  impressionable,  easily- 
spooked  person  given  to  flights  of  fevered  imagination. 
She  is  a  level-headed,  persevering,  vivacious  woman 
who  has  performed  a  signal  service  in  her  long  and 
arduous  quest  to  peel  away  the  lurid  facade  plastered 
by  mythmakers  on  a  distant  kinsman  of  hers,  John 
Henry  Holliday.  He  is  most  closely  associated  in  the 
popular  mind  with  Tombstone,  a  silver  mining  camp 
that  became  overnight  the  largest  city  in  Arizona,  sung 
by  legend-weavers  as  a  wild  and  lawless  outpost,  where 
a  deadly  Doc  Holliday  paced  with  Wyatt  Earp  to  the 
O.K.  Corral. 

Tombstone,  known  as  Helldorado,  needed  no  such 
sensational  embellishment.  Wyatt  Earp  and  his  broth- 
ers, Morgan  and  Virgil,  and  Doc  Holliday  did  shoot  it 
out  with  a  rival  faction  in  the  O.K.  Corral,  and  there 
was  bloodshed  and  hell-raising  aplenty  in  Tombstone. 
Doc  Holliday  was  indeed  a  dangerous  man  to  cross. 

Long-distance  analysis  of  an  individual  is  chancy, 
but  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  one  reason  Holliday  was 
dangerous  was  because  he  not  only  did  not  fear  death 


but  because  he  sought  a  bullet  to  hasten  it.  He  was  dying 
of  tuberculosis. 

The  real  John  Henry  Holliday  has  been  obscured  by 
myth.  Perhaps  this  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  some  men 
placed  by  circumstance  or  desire  in  an  environment 
that  is  or  becomes  a  fertile  time/place  for  legend  to 
flourish.  As  the  Journal  of  Arizona  History  says:  "A 
recurring  stereotype  in  the  literature  of  the  American 
West  is  the  consumptive  black-sheep  Southern  aristo- 
crat who  exchanges  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  loose 
living,  becomes  a  gunman  and  professional  gambler, 
but  never  quite  loses  his  respect  for  womanhood  or  his 
appreciation  of  the  good,  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 
The  original  of  this  familiar  figure  may  well  be  John 
Henry  Holliday  of  Valdosta,  Georgia.  The  real  Doc 
Holliday  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legendary 
character,  insofar  as  the  facts  of  his  personality  and 
career  are  known,  though  after  so  many  years  and  so 
much  fictionalizing,  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure  of  the  truth." 

The  truth  about  John  Henry  Holliday,  or  as  much 
truth  as  can  be  found,  became  the  grail  of  Susan  McKey 
Thomas,  a  second  cousin  of  the  man  become  myth. 
Four  years  ago,  she  and  Albert  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  of 
Valdosta  published  the  results  of  their  work.  {In  Search 
of  the  Hollidays:  The  Story  of  Doc  Holliday  and  His 
Holliday  and  McKey  Families.  Valdosta,  Georgia:  Lit- 
tle River  Press,  1973.)  The  Hollidays  and  the  McKeys 
emerge  as  Americans  of  that  generally  persevering  and 
ambitious  host  of  the  children  of  immigrants  who  per- 
formed the  sometimes  bloody  and  always  sweaty  work 
of  building  a  nation,  whose  sons  and  daughters  became 
leading  citizens  of  communities  great  and  small.  So  it 
was  with  the  Hollidays  and  the  McKeys.  These  clans 
were  joined  when  Henry  Burroughs  Holliday  married 
Alice  Jane  McKey  in  January  1849  in  Fayette  County, 
Georgia. 

Henry  Holliday  took  his  bride  to  his  home  in  Griffin 
where  she  became  the  instant  foster  mother  to  Francisco 
Hidalgo,  a  12-year-old  orphan  whom  Henry  had 
brought  back  from  Mexico.  Henry  was  a  fighting  man. 
When  he  was  19  he  enlisted  to  fight  against  the  Chero- 
kees.  He  was  discharged,  with  the  rank  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, at  New  Echota. 

Eight  years  later,  he  volunteered  for  the  Mexican 
War,  enlisting  in  1846  as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  saw 
service  under  Brigadier  General  Zachary  Taylor  and 
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Major  General  Winfield  Scott.  After  being  discharged 
at  Jalapa  in  Mexico,  Henry  served  for  a  while  as  a  clerk 
in  the  commissary  department  then  returned  to  Griffin, 
bringing  with  him  young  Francisco,  who  had  been 
orphaned  during  the  war.  The  1850  census  reveals  that 
Henry  and  Alice  Jane  lived  in  dwelling  house  number 
1257  in  Griffin,  Pike  County,  with  a  baby  daughter, 
Martha  Eleanora — who  would  die  in  infancy — and  the 
13-year-old  Francisco.  Spalding  County  was  formed  in 
late  1851  from  portions  of  Fayette,  Henry  and  Pike 
Counties.  First  clerk  of  the  superior  court  of  the  new 
county  was  Henry  B.  Holliday. 

That  was  the  year  Henry  and  Alice  Jane  Holliday 
had  parental  reason  to  rejoice:  their  second  child,  John 
Henry,  was  born  on  August  14,  1851. 

John  Henry  was  10  years  old  when  his  father  joined 
the  Confederate  Army  in  December  1861.  He  would 
soon  be  appointed  a  major.  Having  become  a  citizen, 
Francisco  enlisted  also;  he  served  in  the  30th  Georgia 
Volunteers  until  the  regiment  surrendered  at  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  in  April  1865. 

Because  of  physical  disability.  Major  Holliday  re- 
signed from  the  Army  in  the  last  half  of  1862  and  about 
two  years  later,  bought  2,450  acres  of  land  in  Lowndes 
County  (for  $31,500),  and  subsequently  bought  980 
acres  more  (for  $3,150).  In  1865,  his  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Robert  Kennedy  Holliday,  and  her  family  fled 
Jonesboro  on  the  approach  of  Sherman's  Army,  refu- 
geeing  to  the  Major's  home  in  Valdosta.  There  he  gave 
them  a  house  on  his  farm  to  live  in  and  provided  for 
them  until  his  brother,  Captain  Robert  K.  Holliday, 
came  home  after  the  surrender  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mrs.  Robert  Holliday's  teenaged  daughter  Martha 
Anne  (Mattie)  wrote  a  brief,  poignant  description  of 
the  depredations  wreaked  by  Sherman's  army  and  of 
the  rigors  of  the  two-week  flight  southward  in  a  boxcar. 
Mattie  Holliday  then  was  15  years  old;  her  cousin  John 
Henry  was  13.  They  became  devoted  friends.  Mattie 
probably  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  to  whom 
John  Henry  wrote  after  he  went  West.  Mattie  grew  up  in 
Fayetteville  and  Jonesboro,  was  educated  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Academy  in  Savanah  and  Clayton  High  School 
at  Jonesboro.  In  1883,  she  entered  the  religious  life  and 
served  56  years  as  a  Sister  of  Mercy.  She  taught  school 
and  later  became  the  sister  superior  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Convent  in  Augusta,  subsequently  was  sister  superior  at 
Atlanta's  Immaculate  Conception  Convent  on  Washing- 
ton Street.  When  she  retired,  she  made  her  home  in 
St.  Joseph's  Infirmary. 

At  St.  Joseph's,  she  enjoyed  the  visits  of  a  young 
kinswoman  who  loved  to  hear  the  gentle  old  nun  in  her 
80s  speak  with  great  spirit  about  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Civil  War  years.  The  young  woman  said  she  was  writing 
a  novel  about  the  Civil  War  period  and  revealed  that 
she  was  putting  the  old  nun  in  the  book.  The  aged 
Mattie  Holliday  asked  that  her  fictional  namesake  be  a 
good  person.  The  namesake  turned  out  to  be  so.  When 
Mattie  Holliday  entered  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  she  be- 
came Sister  Mary  Melanie  and  was  so  known  thereafter. 


The  woman  interested  in  Civil  War  times  was  Margaret 
Mitchell,  then  writing  about  a  young  woman  she  called 
Melanie  in  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

In  the  late  1870s  and  '80s,  Sister  Melanie  penned 
many  letters  seeking  to  comfort  and  sustain  her  trou- 
bled, dying  cousin  John  Henry  Holliday  who  was  mak- 
ing bloody  headlines  in  the  West.  Regina  C.  Rapier  of 
Social  Circle,  great-niece  of  Sister  Melanie's,  said  that 
Doc  became  a  Roman  Catholic  shortly  before  his  death 
to  please  his  gentle  and  devout  cousin  Sister  Melanie. 

Doc  Holliday,  who  became  known  as  one  of  the 
deadliest  killers  in  the  West,  started  out  in  adult  life  to 
serve  others  who  were  in  pain.  He  was  raised  in  a  hard- 
working, religious  home.  Major  Holliday,  soon  to  be- 
come one  of  Valdosta's  most  eminent  citizens,  serving 
several  terms  as  mayor,  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  who 
ran  a  big  farm  and  a  store  that  sold  everything  from 
buggies  to  coffins.  An  innovative  agriculturist,  he  pio- 
neered raising  pecans  in  that  section  of  the  state  and 
introduced  the  culture  of  grapes. 

Susan  Thomas  and  Albert  Pendleton  quote  a  mid- 
1  878  news  article  exuberantly  written  by  the  editor  of 
The  Valdosta  Times,  C.  R.  Pendleton  (Albert's  great- 
grandfather): "...  Major  H.  B.  Holliday  and  others 
have  vineyards  and  are  making  wine  by  the  hundreds, 
yes  thousands  of  gallons.  This  is  the  most  certain  crop 
grown  in  this  section." 

Young  John  Henry  respected  his  father  and  adored 
his  mother  who  taught  piano  even  as  her  health  began 
to  decline. 

Alice  Jane  Holliday  ran  a  religious  household,  but 
she  was  able  to  function  less  and  less  as  her  illness  be- 
came worse.  It  was  probably  tuberculosis,  which  was 
contagious.  She  died  in  September  1866.  Her  death 
stunned  her  son  John  Henry,  and  he  was  jolted  by 
another  blow  when  his  father  married  again  three 
months  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Sometime  between  1866  and  1872,  an  incident  oc- 
curred which,  like  many  of  the  episodes  in  the  saga  of 
Doc  Holliday,  has  been  embellished  until  it  has  become 
near  fiction.  It  could  be  called  "The  Affair  at  the  Swim- 
ming Hole."  One  of  the  legends  spawned  from  what 
happened  there,  that  John  Henry  killed  one  or  more 
black  men  (depending  on  who  was  telling  the  tale),  has 
been  offered  as  a  reason  he  went  West.  Nobody  was 
killed  that  day.  John  Henry  was  riding  in  a  buggy  with 
his  uncle,  Thomas  Sylvester  McKey,  past  a  place  on  the 
Withlacoochee  River  which  John  Henry  and  some 
friends  had  cleared  out  to  use  as  their  swimming  hole. 
John  Henry  and  McKey  saw  several  black  youngsters 
in  it. 

McKey,  who  demonstrated  all  his  long  life — he  died 
at  92 — that  he  was  a  tough-minded,  independent  man 
who  abhorred  deviation  from  the  straight  and  narrow, 
reported  that  John  Henry,  suddenly  angered  by  what 
he  considered  trespass,  drew  his  pistol  and  fired  over  the 
heads  of  the  young  swimmers  to  scare  them  off.  McKey 
was  the  sort  of  man  who  needed  no  support  for  his 
word,  but  in  retrospect,  his  account  of  the  swimming- 
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hole  incident  became  even  less  subject  to  question.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  headquartered  in  the  Lowndes 
County  courthouse,  was  a  powerful  force  in  those  days. 
Had  John  Henry  slain  a  black  man,  the  might  of  the 
U.S.  government  immediately  would  have  been  ar- 
rayed against  him.  As  it  was,  by  shooting  over  the  heads 
of  the  youngsters,  John  Henry  created  a  ticklish  situa- 
tion, and  without  doubt  Major  Holliday,  who  repre- 
sented the  Freedmen's  Bureau  on  several  occasions, 
helped  convince  his  son  that  he  should  hurry  up  to 
Jonesboro  to  visit  some  Holliday  relatives. 

In  1866,  John  Henry  was  a  student  at  the  Valdosta 
Institute;  four  years  later,  he  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  in  Philadelphia  and  was 
graduated  in  1872.  In  those  days,  dental  students  at- 
tended two  sessions  of  instruction,  each  lasting  three  or 
four  months.  Between  sessions,  they  served  a  "precep- 
torship" — internship — with  an  established  dentist,  and 
finally  submitted  a  written  thesis  for  graduation.  John 
Henry's  thesis  was  on  the  diseases  of  the  teeth.  He 
served  his  preceptorship  under  Dr.  Lucian  Frederick 
Frink  of  Valdosta.  Because  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  in 
Philadelphia  in  1872,  many  of  the  students  at  the  dental 
college  had  transferred  to  other  schools,  so  there  were 
only  26  men  in  the  graduating  class.  A  cousin,  Robert 
Alexander  Holliday,  son  of  Dr.  John  Stiles  Holliday  of 


Fayetteville,  also  attended.  John  Henry  served  as  Cousin 
Robert's  preceptor.  Robert  later  established  the  South- 
ern Dental  College  in  Atlanta,  which  eventually  became 
the  Emory  University  School  of  Dentistry. 

John  Henry  practiced  dentistry  in  Atlanta  in  a  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Alabama  and  Whitehall  Streets, 
but  just  as  his  adored  mother  had  begun  to  fail,  so  did 
he  begin  to  cough  his  life  away.  He  soon  moved  back  to 
the  city  of  his  birth,  Griffin.  Susan  Thomas  and  Albert 
Pendleton  quote  the  History  of  Griffin  by  Quimby  Mel- 
ton, Jr.,  who  wrote  that  John  Henry  practiced  dentistry 
upstairs  in  a  building  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Solo- 
mon and  State  Streets.  Melton  wrote  that  John  Henry's 
physician  advised  him  to  go  West  to  a  drier  climate  if  he 
wanted  to  prolong  his  life.  Sometime  toward  the  end  of 
1872  or  the  early  part  of  1873,  John  Henry  Holliday 
headed  West. 
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Here  ends  this  sketch  of  John  Henry  Holliday  in 
Georgia.  In  their  account  of  Doc  Holliday  and  the  Hol- 
liday and  McKey  families,  Susan  McKey  Thomas  and 
Albert  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.,  apply  their  demonstrated  skills 
in  truth-digging  to  Doc's  western  adventures  in  a  life 


Main  Street,  Dodge  City,  Kansas,  and  the  Longbranch  Saloon. 
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In  1855,  Henry's  brother,  Dr.  John  Stiles  Holliday,  built  the  white-columned  mansion  that  became  known  as  the 
Holliday-Fife  house.  It  still  stands  in  Fayetteville,  virtually  unchanged  since  antebellum  days. 

About  the  time  the  house  was  completed,  the  new  Fayetteville  Academy  needed  quarters  for  its  students. 
Dr.  Holliday  loaned  his  home  to  teachers  and  students  as  a  dormitory  until  academy  quarters  became  available.  One  of 
the  most  famous  women  in  fiction  was  recorded  as  a  student  in  the  real-life  school;  in  her  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
Margaret  Mitchell  sent  Scarlett  O'Hara  to  the  Fayetteville  Academy. 


become  turbulent.  They  tell  about  Big-Nosed  Kate, 
Kate  Elder,  whom  Doc  met  in  a  saloon  at  Fort  Griffin, 
Texas,  and  who  stormed  in  and  out  of  his  life  for  a 
number  of  tempestuous  years.  Once  she  saved  his  neck 
after  he  had  knifed  a  Fort  Griffin  gambler  to  death  in 
self-defense.  The  local  man  was  popular  among  the 
townspeople,  and  although  Doc  had  the  law  on  his  side, 
he  was  arrested  and  locked  up  in  a  hotel  room  (there 
was  no  jail  in  the  town).  He  was  sure  to  be  hanged,  but 
Big-Nosed  Kate  set  fire  to  the  hotel  and,  armed  with  a 
pistol,  got  the  drop  on  the  deputy  marshal  left  to  guard 
the  prisoner  and  set  Doc  free.  Borrowing  horses  from 
one  of  her  numerous  friends,  she  and  Doc  lit  out  for 
Dodge,  where  Doc  rejoined  his  brother-at-arms,  Wyatt 
Earp,  who  made  Dodge  his  headquarters. 

So  did  Doc,  for  a  while;  he  hung  out  his  dentist's 
shingle  and  tried  to  practice  his  first-chosen  profession, 
but  a  tubercular  dentist  scared  off  as  many  patients  in 


Dodge  as  in  Griffin  or  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Ahead  of  him, 
though  he  probably  cared  little  about  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  was  Tombstone  and  the  O.  K.  Corral. 

Beyond  Tombstone,  for  Doc  Holliday,  finally  lay 
Colorado,  where  he  passed  away  on  November  8,  1887 
at  the  age  of  36.  He  spent  his  last  days  in  the  Glenwood 
Hotel  at  Glenwood  Springs,  Colorado,  where  a  young 
busboy  at  the  hotel,  Art  Kendricks,  became  a  friend. 
The  busboy  saw  Doc  frequently,  because  one  of  Art's 
missions  was  to  fetch  whiskey. for  the  dying  man.  Each 
time  Art  brought  a  bottle,  Doc  would  tip  him  10  cents, 
a  healthy  pourboire  in  those  days. 

The  story  says  that  Doc  offered  eight  to  five  odds 
that  a  gun  would  cut  him  down  before  he  fell  to  con- 
sumption, that  on  his  last  day  on  this  earth,  he  asked 
his  young  friend,  Art  Kendricks,  to  bring  him  a  bottle 
of  whiskey.  The  sick  man  poured  a  tumblerful,  drank  it 
down,  said  "This  is  funny,"  and  died.  ^ 
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It's  a  hard  life — that  of  a  shrimper. 

Before  the  rest  of  the  world  even  thinks  about 
awakening,  tiny  shrimping  villages  like  Crescent 
and  Valona  are  abuzz  with  activity.  By  4:30 
a.m. — way  before  the  first  light  of  dawn — 
engines  of  a  dozen  battered  shrimp  boats  are 
sputtering,  their  lights  twinkling,  all  mirrored 
in  the  dark  river  water.  From  docks  all  along 
Georgia's  golden  coast,  shrimpers  head  out  for 
sea. 
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CAVE 
TREASURES 


By  Mary  Eleanor  Wickersham 
Photography  by  Kevin  R.  Schochat 


"You're  not  really  going  to  do  it,  are  you?  Suppose 
it  caves  in?  What'll  you  do  then?  And  what  about  bugs? 
You'd  better  watch  out  for  moccasins  and  black 
widows!" 

My  mother  was  full  of  admonitions  when  I  told  her  I 
was  going  into  the  caves  at  the  limesinks. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  with  us?"  I  asked. 

She  didn't  even  hesitate  with  her  reply.  "What  time 
should  I  be  ready?" 

When  one  member  of  our  troop  backed  out,  fossil 
collector  Bobby  Strange  and  my  mother  and  I  were  the 
only  three  hardy  souls  left  to  venture  into  the  caves 
located  between  Sandersville  and  Tennille  in 
Washington  County.  The  limestone  and  clay  formations 
found  there  have  long  been  popular  hunting  grounds 
for  fossils.  These  formations  tell  an  intriguing  story  of 
the  ocean's  rise  and  fall  and  of  the  creatures  which 
lived  long  before  the  earliest  man. 

During  the  late  Cretaceous  Period,  some  75  million 
years  ago,  rivers  washed  minute  clay  particles  into 
brackish  lagoons  near  the  ocean's  edge.  But  during  the 
next  70  million  years,  the  land  tilted  upward,  exposing 
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those  beds  of  clay  we  call  kaolin  to  the  forces  of 
weathering  and  erosion. 

By  the  time  the  ocean  advanced  again  during  the 
Eocene  Epoch,  45  million  years  ago,  those  beds  of 
kaolin  had  been  unevenly  eroded  and  different  kinds  of 
materials  were  being  deposited.  In  most  areas  across 
the  mid-portion  of  the  state,  sands  and  clays  settled  out. 
But  in  one  limited  area  an  extremely  pure  limestone 
was  deposited. 

That  limestone,  formed  from  the  shells  of  millions  of 
animals,  is  called  Sandersville  limestone.  During  its 
early  period  of  deposition,  the  water  must  have  been 
relatively  calm,  for  the  bottom  limestone  layer  is  pure. 
But  as  millions  of  years  passed,  more  sediments  began 
to  wash  into  the  ocean  basin,  creating  a  sandy 
limestone. 

Eventually  these  limestone  layers  were  lifted  and 
eroded  and  covered  by  other  materials  washed  in  from 
higher  ground. 

Today  a  small,  unnamed  stream  cuts  through  those 
upper-level  loose  sediments,  through  the  fossil-rich, 
leached-out  limestone  we  call  marl  and  into  the  pure 
limestone,  leaving  the  layers  exposed  and  providing  us 
with  a  record  of  what  happened  millions  of  years  ago 
on  the  ancient  sea  bottom. 

But  the  area's  geology  is  continually  changing.  That 
same  insignificant  stream  continually  works  at 
dissolving  the  limestone,  cutting  under  the  surface  to 
form  caves.  When  their  roofs  collapse,  sinkholes  are 
formed. 

Children  who  grew  up  in  Washington  County  have 
heard  all  the  legends  of  caves  and,  according  to  retired 
Thiele  Kaolin  Company  geologist  Owen  Etheridge,  all 
of  the  stories  are  not  mere  legend. 

Some  older  residents  recall  that  mules  in  a  barn  near 
the  center  of  Sandersville  had  to  be  shot  after  breaking 
their  legs  when  a  sink  caved  in. 

A  wagon  disappeared,  temporarily  at  least,  after 
another  sink  formed  only  a  block  east  of  the 
courthouse. 

There  is  also  a  story  about  a  group  of  men  who 
chased  a  bear  through  caves  all  the  way  under  the 
center  of  Sandersville.  They  were  able  to  identify  their 
position  when  they  heard  the  courthouse  clock  striking. 
This  story,  unlikely  as  it  seems,  may  have  some  merit. 
"From  what  I  know  of  the  caves  around  here,  it's  not 
unreasonable  to  think  that  you  could  go  all  the  way 
under  the  courthouse,"  Etheridge  said. 

Even  city-dwelling  lawn  waterers  swear  that  they  can 
water  all  day  and  that  some  things  never  get  wet.  The 
water,  they  presume,  goes  straight  into  the  underlying 
caves. 

I've  been  to  the  limesinks  all  my  life.  I  probably 
learned  to  recognize  a  fossil  stingray's  crushing  tooth 
even  before  I  knew  what  a  human  molar  looked  like, 
because  at  one  time  such  shallow  water  fossils  abounded 
at  the  main  sink  area.  Although  many  of  the  more 
obvious  fossils  lying  in  the  stream  bed  have  been  picked 
up,  manatee  ribs,  echoniderms,  shark  teeth,  crab  parts, 


clamshells,  coral,  bryozoa  and  sea  shells  are  easily 
spotted  and  readily  identifiable. 

Other  fossilized  specimens  and  possibly  some  land 
animals  washed  into  the  sea  from  upland  are  more 
difficult  to  identify.  A  definite  identification  has  been 
made  of  a  fossil  horse  tooth,  and  about  ten  years  ago  a 
young  boy  found  two  unusual  tusks,  which  Etheridge 
guessed  might  have  belonged  to  a  Uintatherium,  a  large 
four-footed  animal  which  resembled  a  hippopotamus. 
Though  that  finder  is  now  a  geologist,  he  is  still  puzzled 
about  the  source  of  the  tusks.  His  professors  at  Georgia 
Southern  College  suggested  that  the  tusks  might  have 
belonged  to  manatees  or  bull  seals.  But  Etheridge  says, 
"If  the  Uintatherium  identification  could  be  proven  it 
would  correlate  this  bed  with  others  of  Eocene  Age  of 
the  Jackson  group  out  west." 

Most  of  the  fossils  come  from  the  marl  above  the 
limestone,  but  the  number  of  fossils  varies  in  different 
parts  of  the  stream.  Some  areas  are  studded  with 
algae-covered  sand  dollars  and  oyster  shells,  and  other 
areas  are  essentially  bare  of  fossils.  It  would  appear  to 


the  casual  observer  that  fossils  would  be  more  abundant 
in  caves,  for  fewer  people  have  explored  there,  but 
since  the  caves  are  of  limestone  and  most  of  the  fossils 
come  from  the  marl,  the  few  fossils  inside  have  been 
washed  in  by  the  stream. 

The  caves  were  not  what  I  expected.  My  father  told 
me  about  passing  through  them  in  a  canoe  when  he  was 
a  boy.  At  only  one  place  in  the  winding  corridors  could 
we  stand.  "I  hope  we  don't  have  a  flash  flood,"  Bobby 
joked.  His  comment  was,  however,  something  to 
consider.  When  I  had  been  to  the  limesinks  a  few  weeks 
earlier,  the  water  at  the  cave  entrance  must  have  been 
two  feet  deep,  a  depth  at  which  passage  would  have 
been  uncomfortable  if  not  impossible. 

We  did  wear  rubber  boots  this  trip  and  never  got  wet 
because  in  most  places  the  water  was  only  a  few  inches 
deep.  The  interior  walls  were  hard  and  rough.  Bobby 
believes  that  intruders  have  knocked  off  the  beginnings 
of  stalactites,  but  in  narrow  sand-clogged  crevices  we 
could  see  some  tiny  stalactites  growing. 
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We  saw  a  few  fish,  a  salamander  and  a  crayfish.  They 
all  had  eyes,  a  sign  we  interpreted  as  meaning  that  they, 
like  us,  were  simply  passing  through. 

Logs  have  dammed  up  major  passages  causing  sand 
to  be  deposited.  This  accumulation  probably  accounts 
for  the  narrowing  of  the  passages  but  geologist 
Etheridge  believes  that  sinking  of  the  limestone  should 
not  be  discounted. 

As  in  any  cave,  the  temperature  was  pleasant. 
Although  it  was  very  dark,  it  was  not  as  eerie  as  I  had 
expected.  My  greatest  comfort  was  in  being  with 
someone  familiar  with  the  caves.  Bobby  knew  every 
turn,  every  log  jam.  I  wouldn't  go  with  anyone  who 
didn't. 

We  crept  through  two  caves,  perhaps  spending  a  total 
of  an  hour  inside  before  walking  through  the  stream 
and  the  surrounding  hillsides. 

The  area  is  most  unusual.  Not  only  is  its  geology 
interesting,  but  the  soils  there  support  an  abundance  of 
wildflowers.  Wild  geranium,  green  and  gold,  violets, 
hepatica,  trout  lilies  and  trillium  cover  the  grounds. 
I  had  the  chance  to  see  the  rare  coral  root  orchid  there 
last  spring. 

In  her  visit  to  the  limesinks  with  other  Botanical 
Society  members,  respected  Georgia  botanist  Marie 
Mellinger  said,  "I  have  traveled  all  over  and  never  have 
I  seen  such  a  display  of  trout  lilies  and  trillium.  The 
coral  root  is  highly  unusual  ...  I  think  this  area  should 
definitely  be  preserved.  It's  fabulous.  It  should  be 
a  park." 

The  area  even  has  a  fascinating  historical  record.  In 
recent  years  a  complete  Indian  bowl  was  found  there. 
Bobby  picked  up  a  handsome  arrowhead  in  the  stream 
the  day  we  visited.  Another  man  reportedly  found 
Spanish  pieces  of  eight  there,  a  sign  that  the  area  has 
been  attracting  people  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Yet  attracting  people  has  its  disadvantages.  Although 
the  water  remains  clear  and  lovely,  trash  has  been 


The  fossils  (above),  typical  of  the  limestone  in  the 
Sandersville  area,  are  the  remains  of  sea  creatures  of 
Eocene  age.  They  are  reminders  that  ancient  seas 
covered  Georgia  at  least  to  the  present  fall  line  about 
40  million  years  ago. 

(opposite  page)  This  limestone  cave  was  formed  by  the 
action  of  rainwater  on  the  limestone  over  thousands  or 
perhaps  millions  of  years.  Rain,  falling  through  the 
atmosphere,  picks  up  enough  carbon  dioxide  to  become 
a  very  weak  carbonic  acid  solution.  This  acid  dissolves 
the  calcium  carbonate  in  the  limestone,  actually  eating 
out  a  cave. 


dumped  there  for  years.  A  decomposing  Model-T  in 
mid-stream  reminds  us  that  people  haven't  changed 
much  in  their  environmental  attitudes. 

Yet,  the  most  poignant  reminder  of  the  continuity  of 
life  is  found  on  the  limestone  walls.  The  tiny  liverwort 
clings  to  the  limestone,  spreading  its  musty  fragrance 
throughout  the  area.  Botanists  say  that  the  simple 
liverwort  has  remained  unchanged  for  millions  of  years. 
Caves  form  and  holes  sink,  T-models  rust  and  glass 
bottles  become  sand,  but  the  liverwort  remains 
constant. 

Bobby  came  by  to  see  me  a  few  days  after  our 
spelunking  experience.  "I  left  my  flashlight  out  there 
the  other  day,"  he  said,  "and  when  I  went  back  to  get 
it,  I  walked  up  stream  a  short  distance.  And  look  what 
1  found!"  He  pulled  from  his  shirt  pocket  a  huge  shark's 
tooth,  measuring  three  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  "I  found 
my  last  one  25  years  ago  and  if  this  kind  of  find  occurs 
in  cycles,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  spot  another 
one." 

That  simply  provides  more  incentive  for  Bobby  and 
others  with  his  interest.  There's  always  one  more 
treasure  to  find. 
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Red-  Tailed 

Hawk 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Art  by  Liz  Carmichael  Jones 


Most  of  us  who  spend  time  on  the  roads  of 
Georgia  during  the  fall  and  winter  have  ogled 
over  a  large  soaring  bird  at  one  time  or  another 
and  remarked  to  our  companion,  "Look  at  the 
size  of  that  hawk!"  Undoubtedly,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  the  red-tailed  hawk. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  is  the  largest  and  one  of 
the  most  common  of  our  hawks.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  sub-family  Buteo,  one  of  the  soaring 
hawks  or  buzzard  hawks.  This  name  infers  no 
kinship  to  the  southern  vultures  but  is  a  hold- 
over from  our  European  heritage  in  which  the 
term  buzzard  had  an  entirely  different  meaning. 

For  most  of  its  history  the  red-tailed  hawk  has 
been  known  far  and  wide  as  a  "Chicken  Hawk," 


because  of  his  reputed  dietary  likes,  and  most 
would  swear  that  he  was  the  downfall  of  domes- 
tic and  game  fowl  galore.  And  as  the  chicken 
hawk,  the  red-tail  was  fair  game.  They  fell  by 
the  score  to  the  efforts  of  hunters  and  farmers 
alike.  However,  recent  studies  have  exonerated 
this  bird,  showing  that  the  bulk  of  the  red-tailed 
hawk's  diet  consists  of  mice,  rats  and  other  small 
mammals  from  skunks  to  raccoons.  The  few  de- 
sirable fowl  taken  by  this  bird  are  compensated 
for  ten  times  over  by  the  tremendous  number  of 
harmful  rodents  he  destroys  in  a  lifetime. 

This  large  hawk  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
state  and  is  most  easily  seen  during  the  fall  and 
winter  when  northern  birds  join  the  resident 
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population.  His  1 8-24  inch  height  and  four  foot- 
plus  wingspan  make  him  quite  evident  year- 
round  as  he  perches  in  trees  near  open  fields  and 
along  the  roadside. 

Rather  than  being  biological  deserts,  as  scien- 
tists once  feared,  super  highways  have  become 
prime  habitat  for  small  rodents  which  are  the 
red-tailed  hawk's  prime  food.  So,  naturally, 
every  expressway  in  Georgia  has  an  extraordi- 
narily high  population  of  these  hawks. 

In  flight  the  red-tailed  hawk  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  large  size  and  by  the  uniformity  of 
its  tail  color.  This  color,  as  the  name  would  in- 
dicate, is  rusty-red  above  and  pinkish  below. 
These  colors  vary  greatly,  so  uniformity  of  color 
is  the  key. 

At  rest,  he  can  be  recognized  by  the  rusty  tail 
and  the  light  breast  with  a  darker  "belly  band." 
The  young  have  streaked  breasts  and  gray  tails 
that  may  or  may  not  be  streaked.  But  the  most 
prominent  feature  is  its  size.  Any  large  hawk 
seen  is  an  odds-on  favorite  to  be  a  red-tailed. 

Red-tailed  hawks  probably  mate  for  life,  and 
they  display  their  distinctive  courtship  rituals 
occasionally  throughout  the  nesting  season. 
Soaring  in  great  circles  to  very  high  altitudes, 
the  male  red-tailed  hawk  will  cross  and  recross 
the  other's  path,  almost  touching.  Finally  he  will 
begin  a  spectacular  wings-folded  dive  and  re- 
covery at  tree-top  level,  only  to  repeat  the  whole 
dance  over  and  over. 

A  rather  large  and  bulky  nest  (28  to  30  inches 
in  diameter)  is  built  in  the  forks  of  a  large  tree 
from  40  to  80  feet  up,  using  large  sticks,  then 
smaller  branches  and  finally  a  covering  of  bark, 
moss  and  green  leaves  of  all  sorts.  The  nest  is 
used  year  after  year  and  is  renovated  by  adding 
fresh  lining  material.  Nesting  may  begin  in  late 
February  or  early  March. 

In  Georgia,  the  usual  clutch  consists  of  two  or 
three  eggs  which  are  variable  in  color.  They  may 
be  white  or  bluish-white  and  may  have  a  varia- 
tion of  markings,  both  in  form  and  color.  Vary- 
ing colorations  of  eggs  seems  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  the  individual  female. 

Incubation  of  the  eggs  lasts  for  about  28  days 
and  is  done  by  the  female.  The  male  assists  by 
bringing  food  to  the  female  who  in  turn  gives  it 
to  the  young.  The  female  is  very  wary  during 
incubation,  and  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the 
nest  without  frightening  the  female  from  the 


area. 

The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  at  least  four 
weeks.  At  about  three  weeks  they  become  very 
active,  walking  about  the  nest  and  flapping  their 
wings,  frequently  turning  their  heads  to  watch 
passing  birds. 

When  the  young  hawks  have  learned  to  fly, 
they  accompany  their  parents  to  open  areas 
where  they  are  taught  to  hunt.  Typically,  one  of 
the  older  birds  will  swoop  on  a  mouse,  stopping 
at  the  last  moment,  thereby  "cornering"  the 
mouse,  and  then  allow  the  young  to  make  the 
kill.  Parents  will  frequently  drop  a  mouse  from 
some  height  and  allow  the  young  to  attempt  to 
catch  it  in  mid-air.  Young  hawks  rapidly  become 
proficient  at  this  game. 

Although  this  hawk  is  not  in  immedate  danger 
of  extinction,  he  is  worthy  of  the  protection  that 
state  and  federal  laws  afford  him.  The  red-tailed 
hawk  is  a  totally  protected  species— it  is  illegal 
to  kill,  molest,  capture  or  keep  him.  The  pro- 
tected status  is  well-deserved  since  the  red-tailed 
hawk  is  so  beneficial  in  controlling  harmful 
rodents.  ^ 


Red-tailed  Hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis) 

Length:  18-24  inches;  wingspread  to  52  inches. 

Weight:  to  4  pounds. 

Georgia's  largest  hawk.  Rust-red  unstreaked  tail 

above,  light  pink-grey  below.  Young  have  dark 

grey  tails  that  may  show  some  banding.  Has 

dark   brown   or   black    "belly-band"   on    light 

breasts.  Sexes  similar. 

Breeds  from  Southeast  Canada   to  Northeast 

Mexico;  winters  from  Kansas  to  New  York  south 

to  Florida  and  Mexico. 

Nests:  large,  bulky  structure  placed  high  (40-80 

feet  above  ground)  in  forks  of  large  tree;  made 

of  large  sticks,  lined  with  smaller  twigs,  bark, 

fern  leaves  and  moss.  Same  nest  rebuilt  year 

after  year. 

Eggs:  2-4,  dull  white  or  blue-white  with  wide 

variation  in  form  and  markings. 

Food:  mice,  rabbits,  snakes,  insects,  small  birds. 

Game  birds  and  poultry  comprise  less  than  1  % 

of  diet. 

Seen  along  roadsides,  near  open  fields.  Hovers 

and  swoops  on  prey.  Top  speed  about  22  mph. 

Totally  protected  by  state  and  federal  laws. 
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The  turkey  found  in  most  areas  of 
Georgia  is  the  eastern  wild  turkey 
(Meleagris  gallopavo  silvestris).  In 
the  southern  quarter  of  the  state 
there  is  an  ingrade  or  mixing  of  the 
eastern  wild  turkey  and  the  Florida 
turkey  (Meleagris  gallopavo  osce- 
ola).  Even  though   there  are  slight 


taxonomic  differences  between  the 
two  turkeys,  their  basic  biology  and 
management  are  the  same. 

Reproduction  and  Mortality 

"Gobbling"  by  males  usually  be- 
gins in  March  and  reaches  a  peak  in 
mid-April.  The  actual  mating  season 


corresponds  very  closely  with  this 
gobbling  activity.  Turkeys  are  po- 
lygamous and  one  gobbler  may  mate 
with  as  many  as  six  or  eight  hens. 

The  hen  will  lay  an  average  of 
about  12  eggs  per  nest  (a  clutch). 
Should  something  happen  to  the  first 
nesting  attempt,  the  number  of  eggs 
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Biologist  Ron  Simpson  is  about  to 
release  this  wild-trapped  hen  at  a 
restocking  site.  The  use  of  wild- 
trapped  birds  is  the  only  method  to 
establish  new  populations  in 
suitable  habitat. 


in  a  later  clutch  will  be  slightly 
smaller.  Incubation  of  the  eggs  by 
the  hen  lasts  28  days.  The  peak  pe- 
riod of  hatching  is  during  late  May 
and  early  June;  however,  some  nests 
may  hatch  as  early  as  April  or  as 
late  as  July. 
Mortality 

A  certain  amount  of  loss  occurs 
in  all  wildlife  populations  each  year; 
it  is  called  annual  mortality.  In  wild 
turkeys,  average  annual  mortality 
for  a  stable  population  averages 
about  60  percent.  This  includes  both 
juvenile  and  adult  mortality.  The 
annual  mortality  for  juveniles  (young 
of  the  year)  is  67  percent  loss,  while 
those  birds  surviving  as  adults  nor- 
mally suffer  only  about  50  percent 
loss  over  a  year. 

In  a  wild  turkey  population  with 
a  60  percent  total  loss  each  year, 
stability  occurs  when  this  loss  is  re- 
placed by  reproduction.  Thus  60 
percent  of  this  population  would  be 
composed  of  juvenile  birds. 

Since  adult  mortality  is  stable  un- 
der normal  conditions,  juvenile  sur- 
vival is  the  key  to  increasing  the 
population  or  to  understanding  de- 
clines. A  higher  percentage  of  juve- 
niles in  the  population  indicates 
high  reproductive  success  and  prob- 
ably an  increasing  population.  A  low 
percentage  of  juveniles  usually  indi- 
cates a  stagnant  or  declining  popu- 
lation. 

Factors  suppressing  wildlife  pop- 
ulations are  called  limiting  factors. 
In  Georgia  the  limiting  factors  on 
turkey  populations  can  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  following  general  classi- 
fications: 1)  habitat  conditions, 
2)  climatic  conditions,  3)  disease 
and  parasites,  4)  natural  predation, 
5)  human  activity. 

While  turkeys  are  more  adaptive 
to  various  habitats  than  was  believed 
several  years  ago,  many  land  use 
practices  or  changes  are  very  dam- 
aging  to   wild   turkey   populations. 


Clear  cutting  of  large  areas,  timber 
stand  conversion  to  pines  in  large 
tracts,  new  highway  systems  and 
urbanization  are  examples  of  recent 
changes  that  have  adversely  affected 
turkeys. 

The  overall  turkey  population  in 
Georgia  can  withstand  any  of  the 
adverse  climatic  conditions  that  oc- 
cur here.  However,  extremes  in  the 
weather  do  have  an  influence  on 
production  of  young.  Low  tempera- 
tures and/or  heavy  rainfall  during 
the  nesting  season  are  probably  the 


primary  conditions  that  can  cause 
direct  losses  to  young  poults  and 
depress  annual  reproduction. 

As  with  man  and  all  other  living 
creatures,  there  is  a  great  diversity 
of  pathogens,  causative  agents  of 
diseases,  that  affect  wild  turkeys. 
These  may  be  classed  as  viral  and 
bacterial  (fowl  pox,  pneumonia,  pul- 
lorum),  fungal  (asperigillosis),  pro- 
tozoic  (blackhead,  coccidiosis),  and 
parasitic  (external-lice,  ticks,  fleas; 
internal-tapeworms,  roundworms, 
flukes).   Some  of  these  are  carried 
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by  domestic  poultry  and  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  wild  turkeys  in  the  area. 

Predation  is  a  natural  occurrence 
and  can  actually  be  beneficial  by  re- 
moving diseased  and  inferior  indi- 
viduals. Direct  predation  involves 
the  loss  of  an  individual;  indirect  in- 
volves losses  of  potential  reproduc- 
tion such  as  a  clutch  of  eggs.  A  few 
of  the  major  predators  are  red  fox, 
gray  fox,  bobcat,  domestic  dog,  great 
horned  owl  (direct  predation ) , 
skunks,  and  crows  (indirect  preda- 
tion). 


The  limiting  factor  of  human  ac- 
tivity includes  numerous  items  such 
as  illegal  hunting  losses,  releases  of 
pen-reared  stock  carrying  disease, 
mechanical  operations  (mowing, 
combining,  bulldozing),  timber  cut- 
ting and  harassment  from  other 
forms  of  outdoor  recreation  such  as 
trail  bike  riding. 

Food  Habits 

Plant  material  constitutes  about 
90  percent  of  an  adult  turkey's  diet 
with   animal   matter  accounting  for 


(left)  Large  stands  of  mature 
hardwoods  are  generally  considered 
ideal  turkey  habitat.  However, 
turkeys  often  utilize  less  extensive 
stands  when  other  vital  habitat 
components  such  as  openings  for 
bugging  areas  and  good  protection 
are  present.  Thus  the  wild  turkey 
may  not  be  as  much  a  "pure 
milderness"  bird  as  previously 
assumed. 

(left,  below)  This  grassy  meadow  is 
a  good  bugging  area  for  poults  and 
provides  succulent  greens  eaten  by 
adult  turkeys  in  the  spring. 


10  percent.  The  single  most  impor- 
tant staple  food  is  acorns.  Acorns 
will  make  up  about  40  to  60  percent 
of  the  winter  diet  of  turkeys  in  Geor- 
gia. Many  different  grasses,  seeds 
and  blades  are  heavily  used  as  food. 
These  may  form  as  much  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  winter  and  spring  diet. 
Dogwood  fruits  are  much  sought 
after  by  turkeys.  Beech  nuts  are  also 
heavily  utilized  in  years  when  pro- 
duction is  good.  Black  cherry,  black 
gum,  wild  grape  and  blackberry  are 
among  the  many  other  native  plants 
which  furnish  food  for  turkeys.  Cul- 
tivated plants  of  particular  import- 
ance to  turkeys  are  corn,  peanuts, 
oats,  wheat  and  clover. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  life, 
poults  require  a  diet  of  at  least  28 
percent  protein.  To  meet  this  high 
protein  requirement,  they  must  feed 
primarily  on  animal  matter.  During 
this  period  over  75  percent  of  their 
diet  may  be  animal  foods.  Grass- 
hoppers, stink  bugs,  leaf  hoppers, 
walking  sticks  and  beetles  are  among 
the  more  important  insects  readily 
eaten  by  turkeys.  Many  other  forms 
of  animal  life  are  also  eaten  includ- 
ing snails,  spiders,  crayfish,  fiddler 
crabs,  lizards  and  salamanders. 

Habitat  Requirements 

The  size  of  area  required  to  sus- 
tain a  permanent  population  is  sub- 
ject to  some  speculation.  It  was  felt 
for  many  years  that  at  least  15,000 
acres  were  needed  for  successful 
management,  but  data  in  recent  years 
indicates  the  size  of  the  minimum 
habitat    unit    may    be    considerably 
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smaller— 5,000  to  15,000  acres. 
Changes  in  human  attitudes  and  pos- 
sible adaptive  changes  in  the  turkey 
itself  have  resulted  in  forested  man- 
agement units  as  small  as  1 ,500  acres 
which  carry  turkey  populations  in 
Pennsylvania.  Turkey  are  also  found 
and  hunted  in  New  York  dairy  sec- 
tion where  few  woodlots  exceed  250 
acres. 

The  old  assumption  that  turkeys 
need  vast  unbroken  acres  of  mature 
open  timber  is  also  outdated.  Due  to 
the  diverse  habitats  utilized  just  in 
Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  provide  an 
explicit  description  of  what  consti- 
tutes turkey  habitat.  Several  quali- 
ties, however,  can  be  described  in 
general  terms.  Forest  lands  that  are 
used  vary  from  virgin  timber  stands 
to  late  sapling-size  stands  of  hard- 
woods. The  common  characteristic 
of  these  stands  is  that  the  stand  is 
open  enough  for  the  turkey  to  use 
its  keen  eyesight,  its  primary  sense 
of  survival. 

The  timber  stand  should  include 
a  diversity  of  tree  species.  Pure  or 
nearly  pure  stands  of  any  one  species, 
particularly  pines,  are  less  than  opti- 
mum. The  understory  habitat  should 
approach  about  30  percent  ground 
cover  for  nest  concealment  and  in- 
sect production,  with  occasional 
brushy  thickets  for  escape  cover. 
Ideal  nesting  cover  is  dense  enough 
for  concealment  but  sparse  enough 
to  allow  the  hen  to  fly  from  the  nest. 
Additional  grassy  openings  provide 
increased  insect  production  for  the 
poults.  Adequate  water  is  the  final 
component  of  the  habitat. 

Management 

Management  of  the  wild  turkey, 
as  with  other  wildlife,  has  many  di- 
verse considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  individual  situ- 
ations. Usually  it  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  categories,  the  introduc- 
tion of  birds  into  areas  of  suitable 
habitat  where  they  do  not  exist  and 
the  manipulation  of  the  limiting  fac- 
tors in  areas  where  turkeys  are 
present. 

Restocking 

Turkey  populations  in  much  of 
the  presently  occupied  range  are  the 
result  of  population  expansion  from 


selected  sites  stocked  with  captured 
wild  birds.  Due  to  the  nature  of  this 
management  technique,  private  indi- 
viduals are  prohibited  from  activities 
involving  capture  and  release  of 
birds.  However  they  can  aid  in  habi- 
tat management  and  protection  of 
turkeys  when  a  release  is  made  in  a 
nearby  area. 

Use  of  pen-reared  "wild  turkeys" 
in  restocking  has  proven  over  the 
years  to  be  an  exercise  in  futility. 
The  birds  may  remain  for  more  than 
a  year  and  even  show  some  short- 
term  evidence  of  increase,  but  they 
will  not  result  in  the  establishment  of 
a  long-term  productive  turkey  popu- 
lation. The  records  of  the  releases 
of  over  10,000  such  birds  in  Georgia 
along  with  similar  release  records  in 
other  states  prove  this  beyond  any 
doubt.  Pen-reared  birds  can  also  be 
detrimental  to  existing  populations 
of  wild  birds.  Several  devastating  dis- 
eases such  as  blackhead  and  fowl  pox 
may  be  introduced  into  a  healthy 
population  of  wild  turkeys  by  pen- 
reared  birds.  Genetic  pollution  re- 
sulting from  interbreeding  among  na- 
tive wild  birds  and  pen-reared  stock 
is  also  likely.  Such  offspring  would 
be  less  adapted  to  the  wild  and  sur- 
vival would  be  much  lower  than  that 
offspring  from  pure  wild  stock.  For 
these  reasons  the  release  of  pen- 
reared  "wild  turkeys"  into  the  wild 
is  now  prohibited. 

Habitat  Conditions 

Timber  management  for  turkeys 
requires  a  long  rotation.  However, 
all  age  classes  should  be  represented 
to  provide  the  diversity  of  habitats 
required  by  turkeys.  On  smaller 
tracts  of  land  the  landowner  will  not 
be  able  to  manage  forest  land  so  that 
all  age  classes  are  represented  in  dis- 
tinct units.  He  should  use  selective 
tree  harvest  with  an  8-10  year  cut- 
ting cycle.  This  will  result  in  a  tree 
overstory  dense  enough  to  maintain 
a  sufficiently  open  understory  of  sap- 
lings, shrubs  and  herbaceous  growth. 
Both  the  food  and  cover  require- 
ments will  then  be  provided. 

Upland  sites  may  be  converted 
primarily  to  pine  provided  that  a 
mixture  of  understory  species  is  re- 
tained. Bottomland  areas  should  be 
left  in  hardwoods  with  a  variety  of 


various  oaks. 

In  order  to  have  what  is  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  turkey  popula- 
tion, at  least  ten  percent  of  the  total 
range  should  be  in  some  type  of 
opening.  The  openings  should  be 
scattered  over  the  entire  area  so 
that  there  is  no  more  than  a  mile 
or  two  between  openings.  The  size 
of  each  opening  should  be  somewhat 
larger  than  that  required  for  most 
small  game  species  such  as  quail.  A 
long  narrow  opening  of  one  to  three 
acres  is  generally  considered  to  be 
ideal.  The  value  of  these  openings 
is  in  providing  a  herbaceous  food 
supply,  dusting  areas,  increased  in- 
sect population  and  an  area  for  use 
in  supplemental  food  plantings. 

Creation  of  openings  solely  for 
turkey  management  would  be  costly. 
For  this  reason,  the  preservation  and 
utilization  of  existing  clearings  are 
suggested.  Powerline  and  gas  rights- 
of-way,  log  landings  and  logging 
roads  are  just  a  few  examples  of 
clearings  that  may  already  be  pres- 
ent on  a  property  that  can  be  con- 
verted and  maintained  to  benefit  a 
turkey  population. 

More-or-less  permanent  openings 
requiring  little  management  other 
than  an  occasional  mowing  and  fer- 
tilization can  be  established.  These 
areas  may  be  initially  planted  to 
clover  (winter  and  summer  grazing) 
or  some  perennial  grass  such  as  Pen- 
sacola  bahia  (summer  seed  and  in- 
sects). Entire  openings  or  portions 
of  openings  can  also  be  used  in  an- 
nual supplemental  plantings.  These 
should  be  planted  to  chufa  (winter 
food),  a  nut  sedge  that  produces 
root  tubers,  or  any  of  a  variety  of 
cereal  grains  such  as  millet  (summer 
seed  and  insects),  rye,  wheat  and 
oats  (winter  grazing). 

Chufa  is  probably  the  most  widely 
known  plant  utilized  in  managing  for 
turkeys.  Because  of  its  deserved  rep- 
utation, wide  use  and  the  special 
propagation  needed,  a  few  comments 
on  cultivation  of  chufas  are  neces- 
sary. Chufas  can  be  planted  from 
May  until  early  July.  Fertilization  is 
recommended  for  heavy  tuber  crops. 
Areas  planted  should  be  not  less 
than  one-fourth  acre  in  size  and 
should  be  "new  ground"  if  possible. 
Also,  chufa  should  not  be  planted 
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on  the  same  site  for  more  than  three 
continuous  years  because  of  weed 
competition  and  insect  damage. 

Controlled  burning  is  an  important 
and  inexpensive  management  prac- 
tice of  great  value  to  turkeys.  Burn- 
ing will  reduce  dense  undergrowth 
and  will  stimulate  growth  of  various 
desirable  food  plants.  It  will  also 
increase  insect  abundance  through 
new  vegetative  growth. 

Burning  should  be  conducted  in 
late  winter  (February  or  early 
March )  in  order  to  avoid  destruc- 
tion of  early  nests.  Areas  of  older 
pines  and  low  grade  hardwood  stands 
can  be  burned  with  little  damage  to 


the  timber.  Thin-barked  merchant- 
able hardwood  areas  and  loblolly  and 
slash  pine  stands  less  than  10  feet 
tall  should  not  be  burned.  Profes- 
sional assistance  and  advice  should 
be  obtained  from  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  or  the  Georgia  For- 
estry Commission  before  conducting 
any  type  of  woodland  burning. 

Disease  and  Parasite  Control 

One  major  area  of  consideration 
in  disease  and  parasite  control  or 
prevention  is  their  transmission  from 
domestic  poultry  to  wild  turkeys. 
Areas     for    domestic     poultry     use 


The  draining  of  river  bottom 
hardwood  swamps  is  usually  an 
indication  of  an  imminent  change 
of  land-use.  These  river  bottom 
hardwood  ecosystems  are  very  good 
turkey  habitat  and  the  loss  of  such 
areas  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
of  wild  turkeys  in  Georgia. 
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Since  turkeys  are  polygamous,  there 
are  usually  surplus  males  in  the 
population.  The  controlled  harvest 
of  gobblers  in  spring  turkey  hunting 
does  not  interfere  with  the 
productivity  of  the  flock. 


should  be  restricted  so  that  poultry 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  wild 
turkeys  or  the  range  used  by  wild 
turkeys.  Poultry  manure  should  not 
be  used  as  fertilizer  on  any  fields 
utilized  by  wild  turkeys. 

Pen-reared  "wild  turkeys"  can  be 
placed  in  the  same  classification  as 
domestic  poultry  in  their  potential 
for  disease  and  parasite  transmission 
to  wild  turkeys.  An  entire  population 
of  wild  turkeys  can  and  has  been 
decimated  by  introduction  of  pen- 
reared  stock  which  acted  as  carriers 
of  disease  and  parasites. 

Abnormally  high  populations  01 
turkeys  provide  another  dangerous 
situation.  Closer  and  more  frequent 
contact  between  birds  and  flocks  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  spread  of 
a  disease  or  parasite.  Adequate  har- 
vest will  maintain  a  population  at  a 
healthy  level  or  density. 

Artificial  Feeding 

Artificial  feeding  is  not  recom- 
mended. Money  and  time  spent  on 


such  efforts  could  be  better  utilized 
for  habitat  management  practices 
which  would  result  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  wild  turkeys. 

About  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  artificial  feeding  is  that  it 
will  concentrate  turkeys  as  native 
foods  become  more  scarce,  increas- 
ing the  chance  of  poaching  and 
spread  of  disease. 

Harvest 

Harvest  regulations  are  designed 
to  provide  for  a  sustained  annual 
harvest  of  turkeys.  With  either-sex 
fall  seasons,  it  may  be  possible  to 
overharvest  a  population.  However 
with  the  spring  gobbler  season  that 
we  have  in  Georgia  an  overharvest 
would  be  very  improbable.  Due  to 
the  polygamous  behavior  of  turkeys 
and  the  fact  that  most  mating  has 
been  completed  by  the  opening  of 
the  season,  many  gobblers  can  be 
considered  surplus  and  harvested. 

To  a  certain  extent,  hunting  is 
self-regulated  with  the  greatest  har- 


vest occurring  the  first  few  days  of 
the  season.  As  the  season  progresses, 
the  remaining  birds  are  more  wary 
and  only  the  most  ardent  of  turkey 
hunters  will  remain  afield. 

Illegal  killing  of  turkeys  is  a  form 
of  harvest  that  can  be  very  detri- 
mental to  a  turkey  population.  The 
true  sportsman  can  do  much  to  cur- 
tail this  type  activity.  Violations 
should  be  reported  to  the  Game  and 
Fsh  Division. 

Technical  Assistance 

Turkeys  are  one  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult resident  game  species  to  man- 
age. Therefore,  professional  advice 
should  be  obtained.  This  will  save 
money,  time  and  effort  which  may 
otherwise  be  wasted.  A  person  de- 
siring assistance  should  contact  the 
nearest  Game  and  Fish  Division  of- 
fice and  make  arrangements  to  have 
a  wildlife  biologist  check  the  area 
and  prepare  a  management  plan  for 
it.  This  service  is  offered  free  of 
charge.  ^ 
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Letters 

to  tl?e  Editor 


As  a  teacher  of  a  7th  grade  life 
science  course,  I  have  found  your 
magazine  to  be  an  asset  to  my 
classes.  Many  of  the  articles  go  along 
with  the  class  lesson  (such  as  the 
September,  1976  issue  on  endanger- 
ed species)  and  the  colored  pictures 
are  fantastic  for  bulletin  boards, 
posters  and  booklets.  I  look  forward 
each  month  to  receiving  the  maga- 
zine because,  since  it  is  about  Geor- 
gia, there  is  always  something  appli- 
cable to  my  classes  on  plants  and 
animals  found  here.  Keep  us  teachers 
in  mind  and  keep  sending  the  great 
articles. 

Ruth  Browning 

Science  Department  Chairman 

Cook  Junior  High 

Adel,  Georgia 

*  sfc  ^ 

I  have  been  subscribing  to  your 
magazine  for  close  to  nine  years  now. 
It  is  a  great  magazine  and  I  will  sub- 
scribe again  when  my  subscription 
runs  out. 

Mr.  Pass,  each  time  I  read  your 
editorial  and  other  things  you  have 
written  about  hunting  and  fishing  it 
makes  me  feel  like  I  am  there.  I 
have  picked  up  many  helpful  hunt- 
ing tips  this  way. 

Mr.  Busby,  some  of  your  pictures 
are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  ones 
I  have  ever  seen.  You  help  a  great 
deal. 

To  the  associates,  thank  you  all 
for  helping  make  this  magazine  pos- 
sible. As  I  said,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  and  beautiful  magazines  I 
have  seen  and  read. 

Thanks  again. 

James  Emerson  Findley 
Claxton,  GA 

I'm  renewing  because  your  sub- 
jects are  as  varied  as  "all  outdoors" 
and  Outdoors  in  Georiga  is  not  just 
a  tackle  and  gun  magazine.  I  love 
your  articles  on  state  parks,  wildlife 


and  wild  flowers,  old  barns,  beautiful 
photographs,  conservation,  north 
Georgia  mountains,  islands  off  the 
coast,  the  coast  of  Georgia,  sea- 
shells,  the  tides  and  shore,  estuaries, 
shrimping  and  oystering. 

Keep  up  the  good  work.  You're 
the  best  of  the  outdoor  magazines 
I've  seen. 

Ralph  Howard 
Roswell,  GA 

*  *     * 

FANTASTIC!  That  is  my  re- 
sponse to  the  December  issue  of  Out- 
doors in  Georgia.  It  was  very  mean- 
ingful to  read  once  again  some  of 
the  most  memorable  articles  in  the 
magazine.  What  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent— unexpected    and    appreciated! 

FANTASTIC!  To  read  again 
such  articles  as  Susan  Wood's  piece 
on  the  Sweetwater  Creek  State  Con- 
servation Park.  When  I  first  read 
that  article  in  the  early  part  of  1976 
(was  it  that  long  ago?)  the  great 
pictures  of  a  lost  town  in  a  lost  part 
of  Douglas  County  motivated  me  to 
visit  the  place  with  camera,  tripod, 
wife  and  picnic  lunch,  in  that  order. 

FANTASTIC!  It  is  so  good  that 
OIG  is  a  magazine  for  everyone  who 
loves  the  beautiful  Georgia  out- 
doors. I  am  not  a  hunter  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense,  yet  even  the  hunting 
and  fishing  articles  are  good.  Keep 
it  up! 

Russell  Clay 

*  *      * 

Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $5.50  to 
cover  the  cost  of  one  copy  of  Prince 
of  Game  Birds  —  The  Bobwhite 
Quail.  My  first  copy,  purchased  in 
September,  is  in  my  library  and  has 
brought  me  great  reading  satisfac- 
tion. The  requested  copy  will  be  a 
gift  to  a  hunting  friend  who  will  en- 
joy it  just  as  much  as  I  have — it's 
great  and  so  true! 

Leonard  Reid 
Millen,  GA 

*  *     * 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very  much 
and  have  just  renewed  my  subscrip- 
tion. 

I  have  a  question  concerning  the 
rules  for  the  Big  Deer  Contest — 
item  number  5,  Photograph  is  de- 


sirable. Why  don't  you  publish  these 
deer  in  your  magazine  or  in  some 
special  edition  for  this  purpose? 
There  are  many  readers  besides  my- 
self who  are  fascinated  by  the  racks 
of  the  trophy  size  bucks  taken  in 
Georgia  each  year.  At  least  a  photo- 
graph of  the  top  three  heads  each 
year. 

Wayne  Lipham 
Carrollton,  GA 

The  main  reason  is  that  we  usual- 
ly do  not  have  photographs  of  the 
proper  quality  available.  We  print 
entirely  from  slides,  therefore  color 
prints  will  not  do.  Neither  will  pola- 
roid type  black  and  white  photos 
because  they  simply  are  not  sharp 
enough  to  reproduce  well. 
*      *      * 

I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  your  January  1978  issue.  I  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  your  new  feature 
"Outdoor  Sketchbook."  I'm  looking 
forward  to  each  month's  issue  be- 
cause the  information  in  each  "Out- 
door Sketchbook"  will  be  very  help- 
ful in  managing  our  wildlife. 

The  article  on  the  beaver  was  also 
very  helpful.  I  would  greatly  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  could  send  me  a  copy 
of  the  report  on  beaver  control. 

My  subscription  also  runs  out 
sometime  this  year.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  it  runs  out  so  I  can  re- 
new my  subscription  early  enough 
so  as  not  to  miss  an  issue  of  Out- 
doors in  Georgia. 

Glynn  Brooks  Duke,  Jr. 
Butler,  GA 

HOW  TO  KNOW  WHEN  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION  EXPIRES 

The  mailing  label  on  the  cover  of 
your  Outdoors  in  Georgia  can  tell 
you  when  your  subscription  will  end. 
The  four  digits  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  label  (at  the  end 
of  the  line  that  begins  A6  or  A4)  in- 
dicate the  month  and  year  your  sub- 
scription expires.  For  example,  if  it 
is  03/78,  then  your  subscription  ex- 
pires with  this  issue,  unless  you  have 
renewed  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Your  one  renewal  notice  will  be 
sent  to  you  two  months  before  your 
subscription  expires. 
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1977  WILD  TURKEY  STAMP 

The  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Inc.,  a  25,000 
member  non-profit  conservation  group,  last  year  began 
its  Wild  Turkey  Stamp-Print  program  to  raise  money 
for  educational  purposes  and  for  restoration  and  pur- 
chase or  lease  of  wild  turkey  habitat. 

This  year's  stamp  was  chosen  at  last  year's  Wild 
Turkey  Federation  annual  convention.  Fifty  thousand 
stamps  have  been  printed  and  are  available  for  $3 
each  (tax  deductible).  Signed,  numbered  prints  (6V2X0") 
are  available  through  many  art  dealers  nationwide. 

Last  year's  program  raised  over  $120,000  for  the 
group's  conservation  programs. 

For  further  information  or  to  order  stamps  or  prints 
contact  the  National  Wild  Turkey  Federation,  Inc., 
Edgefield,   South   Carolina    29824. 

The  Georgia  Chapter  of  the  National  Wild  Turkey 
Federation  is  holding  its  annual  hunting  and  calling 
seminar  on  March  1  1  at  the  Washington-Wilkes  Pri- 
mary School  in  Washington,  Georgia. 

RUFFED  GROUSE   IN   GEORGIA 

In  early  December,  a  bird— found  to  be  a  male 
ruffed  grouse— crashed  through  a  window  of  a  resi- 
dence near  downtown   Athens  (Clarke  County). 

Since  ruffed  grouse  (Bonasa  ubellus)  are  not  com- 
mon to  the  Clarke  County  area,  biologists  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  from  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  have  become  interested.  Four  sight- 
ings of  grouse  in  Clarke,  Greene  and  Putnam  counties 
—three  of  them  unsubstantiated— have  been  reported 
in  the  last  several  years.  DNR  and  University  game 
biologists  would  like  to  be  notified  of  future  sightings 
of  ruffed  grouse  outside  their  normal  range.  Such  re- 
porting would  help  them  monitor  a  possible  range 
expansion.  Contact  Syd  Johnson  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  (404)  542-1555. 

Ruffed  grouse  is  one  of  our  most  sought-after  game 
birds  and  commands  a  small  but  dedicated  following 


March  18-19 

Month  of  April 

April  1-2 

April  1-2 


of  hunters.  Its  range  in  Georgia  is  north  of  a  line  from 
Gainesville  and  Rome. 

PARKS   EVENTS-MARCH  AND  APRIL 

DNR's  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division  has  planned 
several  special  events  for  upcoming  months.  For  more 
information  about  these  programs,  call  (404)  656-7092. 

Appalachian  Pottery  March  3-4,   10-11,   17-18 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

Ben  Franklin's  Turkey  March  10-12 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  Memorial,  Crawfordville 

Spring  Orienteering  Meet  March  18-19 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  Pine  Mountain 

Indian  Artifacts  Identification 

Etowah  Mounds,  Cartersville 

Environmental  Education 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

Boating  and  Fishing  Clinic 

Hart  State  Park,  Hartwell 

Spring  at  Sweetwater 

Sweetwater  Creek  State  Park,  Douglasville 

Flora  of  Panola  Mountain  April  1-2 

Panola  Mountain  State  Park,  Stockbridge 

Discover  Skidaway  April  14-16 

Skidaway  State  Park,  Savannah 

Park  Expedition  April  28-30 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park,  Pine  Mountain 

Birding  in  the  Okefenokee  April  28-30 

Stephen  Foster  State  Park,  Fargo 

Fort  Mountain  Expedition 

Fort  Mountain  State  Park,  Chatsworth         April  28-30 

Camping  for  the  Mentally  Retarded 

April  14-16,  21-23,  28-30 

Will-A-Way  Recreation  Area,  Winder 

Wildflowers  of  Unicoi  April  28-29,  May  5-6 

Unicoi  State  Park,  Helen 

$782,175   IN   FEDERAL  FUNDS   FOR  GEORGIA 

Over  $37  million  in  federal  funds  for  sport  fish  and 
wildlife  restoration  and  hunter  safety  programs  has 
been  divided  among  the  50  states  and  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  American  Samoa.  This 
is  the  first  of  two  installments  to  be  distributed  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  during   1977-78. 

Georgia's  funding  from  this  installment  totaled 
$782,175.  Of  this  total,  $191,539  is  earmarked  for 
fish  restoration,  $473,636  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
$1  1  7,000  for  hunter  safety. 

Funds  for  fish  restoration  come  from  a  10%  excise 
tax  on  fishing  rods,  reels,  creels,  and  artificial  baits, 
lures  and  flies.  Funds  for  wildlife  restoration  and 
hunter  safety  programs  come  from  an  1  1%  excise  tax 
on  sporting  arms  and  ammunition,  a  10%  tax  on  pis- 
tols and  revolvers  and  an  11%  tax  on  certain  archery 
equipment. 
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Wildlife  restoration  funds  are  distributed  to  states 
according  to  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of  hunt- 
ing license  holders  and  the  area  set  aside  for  wildlife 
projects.  Hunter  safety  program  funds  are  divided  on 
the  basis  of  state  populations.  Under  the  Federal  Aid 
to  Fish  Restoration  Programs,  those  funds  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  number  of  sport  fishing 
license  holders  and  the  total  area  of  the  state. 


DNR  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner  (seated);  Don  Carter  of 
the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  (standing,  left);  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Reimold  (right). 

REIMOLD  ASSUMES   POST 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Reimold  is  the  new  director  of  all 
coastal  resources  programs  for  the  Department  of 
Natural    Resources. 

According  to  Commissioner  Joe  Tanner,  "Dr.  Reimold 
brings  needed  professionalism  and  expertise  to  our 
management  of  coastal  resources.  He  will  be  respon- 
sible for  DNR  programs,  including  coastal  fisheries, 
marshlands  protection  and  coastal  zone  management." 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Dr.  Reimold  was  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  zoology  and  an  associate  marine 
scientist  with  the  University  of  Georgia.  Before  assum- 
ing his  position  on  January  2,  Reimold  conceded  that, 
"DNR  management  programs  on  the  coast  are  strong 
but  pressures  on  the  resources  are  increasing  daily. 
Experts  say  that  by  the  year  2000,  three-fourths  of  the 
people  and  75%  of  our  national  industry  will  be 
located  within  50  miles  of  the  nation's  coast.  Coastal 
Georgians  must  be  aware  of  our  resources  and  decide 
how  to  manage  them." 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

"Wildlife  Needs  You"  is  the  theme  of  National  Wild- 
life Week,  set  for  March  1 9-25. 

As  the  National  Wildlife  Federation,  sponsor  of  the 
special  observance,  emphasizes,  interested,  concerned, 
informed  people  can  help  prevent  habitat  destruction 
that  endangers  all  species. 

The  peregrine  falcon  of  the  National  Wildlife  Week 
poster  is  one  endangered  species  that  has  benefitted 
from  citizen  action.  The  peregrine,  thought  to  be  the 
fastest  of  all  birds,  can  reach  speeds  of  over  200  miles 
per  hour  when  diving  for  prey. 

Though  never  abundant  in  the  continental  U.S.,  by 
the  early  1960s  the  peregrine  was  almost  extinct  in  the 
eastern  U.S.  and  was  declining  in  the  West.  Research- 
ers blamed  DDT  for  causing  eggshell  thinning  which 
resulted  in  premature  egg  breakage.  However,  DDT 
is  now  almost  totally  banned,  giving  falcons  and  other 
birds  of  prey  a  better  chance  for  survival. 

The  whooping  crane,  though  still  endangered,  has 
also  been  saved  at  least  temporarily  from  extinction 
through  concerted  efforts  of  conservationists  and 
groups  like  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  In  1941 
there  were  under  25  whooping  cranes  in  existence  in 
the  U.S.;  today  there  are  over  100. 

Wildlife  depends  on  people  to  support  protection  of 
wildlife  habitat;  to  join  in  the  fight  for  clean  water- 
ways; to  get  behind  efforts  to  save  disappearing  wet- 
lands; to  keep  the  environment  free  of  toxic  chemicals; 
and  to  help  bring  back  wildlife  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. Wildlife  needs  you. 


National 
Wildlife  Weekl 

MARCH  19-25,  1978 
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Perspectives  on  Idleness 


My  maternal  grandmother  was  a  strict  ad- 
herent of  a  philosophy  she  quite  probably  never 
heard  of — the  puritan  ethic.  She  was  a  hardshell 
Southern  Baptist  of  the  shouting  and  occasional 
foot  washing  persuasion,  and  she  often  lamented 
about  otherwise  good  men  who  were  "bad  to 
hunt  and  fish."  Her  apparent  opinion  was  that 
hunting,  fishing  and  other  pleasurable  idle- 
nesses, while  not  damning  sins  like  murder, 
pillage,  rape  and  the  drinking  of  alcohol,  were 
something  less  than  admirable  traits  of  charac- 
ter. The  true  puritan  ethic — hard  work  is  vir- 
tue, pleasure  is  vice;  anything  that  is  not  hard 
work  is  definitely  a  bit  shady.  An  addiction  to 
hunting  and  fishing  was  a  definite  sign  of  ad- 
vanced "sorriness." 

The  puritan  ethic  is  as  American  as  apple 
pie,  hot  dogs  and  grandmothers;  it  has  marked 
us  all.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect  it  has  on 
our  hunting  and  fishing.  We  who  are  addicted 
to  these  and  other  idlenesses  pursue  them  with 
a  fearsome  diligence  that  somewhat  satisfies  the 
ethic  by  making  them  hard  work. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  modern  conditions 
make  hunting  and  fishing  less  accessible  than  it 
used  to  be.  A  fishing  trip  is  no  longer  a  simple 
walk  to  the  creek.  Yesterday,  there  was  only 


the  challenge  of  making  the  fish  take  the  bait. 
Today,  we  must  finagle  the  day  off,  make  the 
trip  and  still  catch  the  fish. 

Why  do  we  go  to  all  the  trouble?  Why  does 
the  fishing  pulse  quicken  when  the  dogwoods 
bloom,  when  we  know  that  it  will  subsequently 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  non-remuner- 
ative hard  work?  Because  it  is  still  fun  and  an 
idleness  of  sorts. 

Facing  the  mortal  fact  that  the  standard  al- 
lotment is  three  score  and  ten,  we  idlers  know 
that  we  will  leave  this  world  pretty  much  as  we 
found  it  and  in  a  state  of  economic  equality  with 
the  most  driven  of  the  puritans.  We  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  we  gave  having  fun 
its  full  share  of  attention.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
spective. 

This  conceit  is  well  expressed  by  Robert 
Traver  (Anatomy  of  a  Murder)  in  the  preface 
to  his  book,  Trout  Madness,  ".  .  .  sometimes  he 
fishes  not  because  he  regards  fishing  as  being  so 
terribly  important  but  because  he  suspects  that 
so  many  of  the  other  concerns  of  men  are  equally 
unimportant." 
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"When  a  hybrid  bass  hits,"  said  Jack  Wingate,  the  fishing  sage 
of  Lake  Seminole,  "it's  like  standing  30  feet  away  from  an 
Amtrak  train  at  full  speed  and  slinging  your  lure  into  the  side  of 
that  train.  That's  what  it  feels  like.  Hybrids  hit,  and  man,  do  they 
hit.  They'll  hit  you  in  six  inches  of  water  and  they'll  hit  25  feet 
deep.  When  one  hits,  he'll  stop  your  reel  just  like  that.  One  no 
bigger  than  your  hand  will  stop  your  reel  with  a  solid  jolt. 
A  hybrid's  got  a  mixed-up  ancestry,  but  he's  a  thoroughbred 
when  it  comes  to  fighting.  He  really  puts  on  a  fight.  He  gives  you 
everything  he's  got,  and  he's  got  plenty  of  what  it  takes." 


Morning  was  at  seven  and  the  sky  was  pearly  with 
pastel  pinks  and  blues  over  the  lustrous  flat  reach  of 
Lake  Seminole.  No  wind  whispered  in  the  hush  of 
dawn,  no  currents  tore  the  wraiths  of  mist  shimmering 
up  from  the  sheet  of  water.  Around  the  shore  of 
Georgia's  Seminole  State  Park,  pine  trees  were 
black-green  silhouettes  against  the  paling  sky.  In  the 
west,  a  three-quarter  moon  hung  like  an  ancient  silver 
disc  eroded  by  an  aeon,  its  glow  muted  by  the 
strengthening  of  wash  of  light  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
The  whole  world  holds  its  breath  when  dawn  softly 
spreads  over  a  big  Georgia  lake. 

The  hush  exploded  when  the  25-horsepower  outboard 
on  the  stern  of  the  Georgia  Fisheries  boat  rasped  to  life, 
and  then  settled  down  to  a  screeching  whine  that 
sounded  like  a  chain  saw  biting  through  an  everlasting 
knot  in  a  fat  light'erd  stump.  A  murder  of  crows, 
roosting  in  the  trees  around  the  lake,  swarmed  into  the 
air,  raucous  with  outrage.  Coots,  aroused  by  the  motor, 
were  on  the  wing,  skimming  over  the  water  trailing 
wakes  like  long-legged  Vs. 

The  men  who  had  awakened  the  world  with  their 
boat's  motor,  Howard  Wilson  and  Stan  Steiner,  Georgia 
Fisheries  technicians,  headed  out  from  the  dock  and  we 
followed  in  another  boat.  Aboard  were  Reggie  Weaver 
and  Lee  Keefer,  Fisheries  biologists,  Ed  Brock  the 
photographer  and  I.  The  day's  mission:  a  population 
study  in  the  lake,  with  particular  emphasis  on  hybrid 
bass. 

Earlier,  Russ  Ober,  regional  fisheries  supervisor 
headquartered  at  Albany,  had  phoned  me  about  the  fine 
hybrid  bass  fishing  developing  on  two  lakes  in  his 
region,  Lake  Seminole  and  Lake  George — also  known 
as  Lake  Chattahoochee  to  some  Georgians  and,  to 
Alabamians,  as  Lake  Eufaula.  "We  started  stocking 
hybrid  bass  in  these  lakes  in  1975,"  Ober  said. 
"Hybrids  grow  rapidly,  putting  on  around  two  pounds 
a  year,  when  proper  forage  is  available.  They're  good 
food  fish  and  they're  great  fighters." 

Hybrid  bass,  a  cross  of  male  white  bass  and  female 
striped  bass,  were  pioneered  by  South  Carolina  fisheries 
biologists  in  the  late  1960s  in  the  effort  to  provide 
fishermen  and  fisherwomen  with  a  broadening  choice  of 
game  fish  that  make  good  eating.  (Reversing  the 
parentage,  using  male  stripers  and  female  white  bass, 


produces  a  fish  known  as  a  reciprocal  hybrid,  called 
"sunshine  bass"  in  Florida.)  By  the  1970s,  Georgia  was 
immersed  in  production  of  hybrid  bass  at  the  Richmond 
Hill  Hatchery.  "In  1976,"  said  Bob  Rees,  assistant 
regional  fisheries  supervisor  of  Georgia's  coastal  region, 
"we  produced  13.2  million  hybrid  and  striped  bass. 
Hybrids  from  Richmond  Hill  are  shipped  as  fry  to 
various  state  hatcheries,  where  they're  raised  to 
fingerling  size  and  then  stocked  in  reservoirs  around  the 
state.  We  also  send  fry  to  Alabama,  where  they've  no 
facilities  for  producing  hybrids.  Alabama  raises  the  fish 
to  fingerlings  for  stocking  in  lakes  shared  with  Georgia, 
such  as  Walter  F.  George." 

So  far,  Seminole  has  been  stocked  with  590,710 
hybrid  bass  from  Georgia — as  well  as  131,775  from 
Florida — since  the  program  started  in  1975.  Stocking 
will  continue,  says  Russ  Ober. 

The  hybrid  bass  currently  is  mistaken  frequently  for 
the  white  bass  or  the  striper,  also  known  as  the  rockfish. 
The  hybrid  generally  resembles  the  white  bass  most 
closely,  usually  possessing  the  same  plump 
configuration,  but  sometimes  the  hybrid  is  mistaken  for 
the  striper,  which  tends  to  display  a  more  torpedo-like 
shape.  Experience  will  teach  fishermen  the  difference. 

The  hybrid's  stripes  are  distinct  and  usually  definitely 
broken,  while  a  white  bass's  stripes  often  are  faint  and 
seldom  broken.  The  hybrid  has  two  tooth  patches  on  its 
tongue;  the  white  has  one.  The  striped  bass  also  has  two 
tooth  patches  on  its  tongue,  but  its  very  distinct  stripes 
are  rarely  broken,  and  its  silhouette  commonly  is  not 
as  rounded  as  that  of  a  hybrid. 

Size  may  also  help  distinguish  adult  fish.  Ultimately 
the  striper  becomes  the  bigger  fish.  "In  time,"  said 
Reggie  Weaver,  "stripers  can  grow  to  well  over  50 
pounds,  with  an  average  of  maybe  15  or  20  pounds, 
whereas  hybrids  may  reach  an  average  of  around  seven 
or  eight  pounds.  A  20-pound  hybrid  has  been  caught, 
but  a  12-pounder  would  be  a  large  one.  Such  a  fish 
would  have  spent  five  or  six  years  in  a  reservoir." 
White  bass  normally  run  from  one  to  five  pounds,  with 
a  four  or  five  pounder  being  exceptionally  large. 

"Hybrids,"  said  Howard  Wilson,  "are  real  tasty. 
Good  eating  fish.  Good  catching  fish,  too." 

Stan  Steiner  said,  "Fishermen  tell  us  that  an  equal 
size  hybrid  will  outfight  a  striper  or  a  white  bass  or  a 
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The  hybrid  bass  (top)  seldom  exceeds  ten  pounds. 

Its  distinct  black  stripes  are  definitely  broken.  The  first 

stripe  below  the  lateral  line  is  distinct  and  complete  to 

tail.  The  hybrid  has  two  tooth  patches  on  its  tongue. 

The  white  bass  (center)  seldom  exceeds  three  pounds. 

Its  stripes  are  usually  faint  and  the  first  stripe 

below  the  lateral  line  is  not  distinct  nor  complete  to 

tail.  It  has  one  tooth  patch  on  tongue. 

The  striped  bass  (bottom)  commonly  exceeds  20 

pounds.  Its  stripes  are  very  distinct  and  only 

occasionally  broken.  The  first  stripe  below  the  lateral 

line  is  distinct  and  complete  to  tail.  Stripers  have 

two  tooth  patches  on  the  tongue. 


largemouth.  They  say  the  hybrid  is  hard-hitting,  a 
strong  fighting  fish,  and  they  really  enjoy  catching  on." 

Another  welcome  quality  in  hybrid  bass  is  that  it 
seems  to  hit  regardless  of  the  season;  it's  a  year-round 
fish.  Lee  Keefer  said,  "Even  in  cold  weather  when  most 
other  fish  aren't  biting,  hybrids  will  bite  reasonably 
well." 

Reggie  Weaver:  "You  can  catch  these  fish  trolling; 
you  can  catch  them  on  top  water.  There're  quite  a  few 
different  methods  you  can  use.  It  takes  a  lot  of  fishing, 
just  like  for  any  other  species." 

Lee  Keefer:  "Different  kind  of  fishing,  too,  than  for 
largemouth  bass.  Hybrids  are  pelagic  fish.  They  like 
open  water;  they  run  in  schools.  They're  not  structure- 
oriented  like  largemouth.  It's  a  whole  different  ball 
game  than  largemouth  bass  fishing.  You  might  luck  into 
a  hybrid  every  now  and  then  when  you're  fishing  for 
largemouth,  but  if  you're  going  to  catch  hybrids,  you 
have  to  fish  for  them  specifically." 

Nobody  knows  better  than  Jack  Wingate,  the  sage  of 
Seminole,  about  how  to  fish  for  any  finned  creature  that 
thrives  in  the  waters  of  the  37,500-acre  inland  sea  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Flint  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers,  a 
lake  that  forms  the  border  between  the  southwestern 
corner  of  Georgia  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Florida 
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panhandle.  Jack  Wingate  was  born  and  raised  about  six 
miles  up  the  road,  has  hunted  and  fished  in  that  neck  of 
the  woods  and  water  all  his  life.  He  established  his  fish 
camp  at  the  high  water  mark  on  Flint  River  in  1955 
and  watched  Seminole  fill  until  it  was  opened  in  1957. 

"You  look  for  the  gulls,"  Wingate  said.  "Seagulls 
don't  monkey  around  where  there's  nothing  to  eat.  If 
you  don't  see  seagulls  on  the  sandbars,  you  might  as 
well  give  it  up  and  go  hunting  until  you  find  where  the 
seagulls  are.  The  gulls  see  the  shad  jumping,  trying  to 
get  away  from  the  big  fish,  and  the  gulls  tuck  their 
napkins  under  their  chins  and  get  ready  to  eat.  You've 
got  to  follow  the  shad  patterrns,  just  like  game  fish 
follow  the  shad  patterns.  If  the  food — the  shad — is 
moving  upstream,  that's  where  you'll  find  the  hybrids 
and  white  bass,  moving  upstream.  Even  this  lake  has  a 
little  current  in  it.  It's  moving,  and  wherever  the  shad 
go,  the  hybrids  follow.  The  picture  is  always  changing. 
Weather  conditions  change,  heavy  flood  water  hits — 
any  shift  can  change  the  shad  pattern.  What  doesn't 
change  is  the  way  the  game  fish  follow  the  shad. 

"Here  in  Seminole,"  Wingate  said,  "the  hybrids  and 
the  white  bass  have  schooled  together  and  they  run  with 


the  rockfish.  We've  caught  rocks  here  in  every  creek. 
We've  caught  hybrids  of  all  sizes  right  up  to  one  we 
caught  the  other  day  that  weighed  six  and  three-quarter 
pounds. 

"What  do  we  use  to  catch  hybrids?"  Wingate  repeated 
the  question.  "Little  Georges  have  been  our  mainstay, 
followed  by  heavy  spoons.  That's  all  you  need.  If  you're 
in  a  school  of  hybrids,  you  can  catch  them  on  white 
jigs.  You  let  heavy  white  jigs  free  fall  into  the  schools, 
and  the  hybrids  will  hit  'em.  If  you've  got  something  like 
a  George  or  a  heavy  spoon,  you  don't  need  anything 
else,  but  if  you've  already  got  your  jig,  you  don't  need 
to  go  buy  a  whole  bunch  of  new  stuff  just  to  fish  for 
hybrids.  They'll  hit,  but  there's  no  set  pattern  that  we 
know  about  so  far. 

"You  can  be  jigging  with  a  spoon  in  25  feet  of  water 
and  one  will  hit  it.  Or  you  can  be  out  there  on  a  sandbar 
where  the  grass  is  growing,  and  there'll  be  a  school  of 
hybrids  sitting  on  top  of  the  grass  bed  in  six  inches  of 
water.  You  can  run  that  Little  George  through  there, 
just  zip  it  through,  and  one  of  them  will  take  it.  When 
he  hits  it,  he  stops  it,  and  you're  not  going  to  pull  him 
in  before  he  makes  his  run.  I  guarantee  you,  he'll  circle 
that  boat  at  least  one  time  and  you've  got  a  fight  on 
your  hands.  The  number  of  repeat  customers  who  come 
to  fish  just  for  hybrids  has  been  growing  here. 

"Hybrids,"  Wingate  asserted,  "are  going  to  be  the 
salvation  of  a  lot  of  lakes.  Last  spring,  we  caught  a  few 
of  them,  but  nobody  set  the  woods  on  fire  catching 
hybrids.  But  along  about  August,  I  guess,  we  began  to 
catch  those  fish.  Every  boat  that  went  out  would  bring 
in  two  or  three  hybrids.  Along  about  mid-September, 
the  hybrid  catch  increased,  and  by  October,  hybrid 
fishing  really  got  hot.  Unless  there're  some  changes  we 
don't  foresee,  hybrids  are  going  to  be  a  blessing  for  this 
lake.  People  are  going  to  fish  for  them,  because  they're 
fine  sporting  fish.  The  hybrid  will  just  generally 
improve  the  fishing.  For  instance,  the  hybrid  will  take 
a  lot  of  pressure  off  black  bass." 

Mention  of  black  bass  brought  up  a  question  about 
bassboat  fishermen.  Wingate  replied,  "I  think  you'll 
see,  in  the  very  near  future,  tournaments  held  for  hybrid 
bass.  Bassboat  fishermen,  first  and  foremost,  are 
dyed-in-the-wool,  100  percent,  fishermen.  What 
bassboat  fishermen  do  is  fish.  I've  seen  a  fifty-five- 
hundred-dollar  bass  boat  sitting  on  this  lake  with  catfish 
poles  strung  out  all  around.  I've  seen  fishermen  in  these 
big  fancy  rigs  fishing  for  carp  over  a  baited  hole. 

"No  matter  what  kind  of  fisherman  a  person  is,  he 
wants  the  end  of  that  rod  to  shake.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  it's  a  bream  or  whatever. 


Stan  Steiner  and  Howard  Wilson  hauling  in  a  gill  net. 
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Lee  Keefer  (in  yellow  jacket)  shows 

author  Bill  Hammack  some 

identifying  characteristics  of  hybrid 

bass.  Standing  is  Reggie  Weaver. 

(Below)  Howard  Wilson  poses 
with  a  hybrid  bass. 


A  fisherman  wants  that  rod  to  shake,  even  if  he's  in  a 
multi-thousand-dollar  bassboat  with  everything  in  the 
world  on  it.  Look  at  that  bassboat  sitting  right  there. 
Mine.  But  I've  got  nothing  on  it  and  I  don't  want  to 
have,  because  I  don't  want  anything  to  get  in  the  way  of 
my  fly  line.  I  love  to  fly  fish  as  much  as  anybody  in 
the  world.  When  you  come  down  to  it,  I  prefer 
the  black  bass,  but  I  don't  have  to  catch  one  when  I  go 
fishing.  I  could  go  cast  all  day  long  and  not  get  a 
strike,  and  I'd  be  ready  to  go  again  the  next  morning. 

"Of  course,  I  like  to  see  that  rod  shaking  as  well 
as  the  next  man,  and  you  can't  blame  a  fisherman  for 
wanting  to  see  that  rod  shake.  The  hybrid  is  going 
to  make  it  easier  for  a  lot  of  fishermen,  amateurs  as  well 
as  old  hands,  to  see  those  rods  shake.  The  hybrid 
is  an  easy  fish  to  catch  because  it  likes  to  hit.  It's  an 
important  addition  to  the  lake  here,  it'll  improve 
fishing  everywhere,  and  far  from  interfering  with  other 
species,  the  hybrid  is  going  to  complement  them. 
I  believe  it  will  improve  trophy  fishing  here.  You  know, 
our  lake  has  a  fine  reputation  for  heavy  record  fish. 
Every  spring,  a  lot  of  people  come  down  here  just 
to  catch  their  wall  bass.  Hybrids  will  help  by  taking 
pressure  off  black  bass. 

"Before  long,  folks  will  be  going  after  trophy 
hybrid  bass,  after  these  fish  have  been  in  the  lake 
enough  years  to  grow  to  impressive-looking  size," 
Wingate  said,  "One  thing  in  fishing  for  hybrids — a  tight 
line  is  a  must.  You've  got  to  keep  that  pressure  on. 
When  you're  burning — reeling  fast — zipping  a  Little 
George  over  one  of  these  grass  beds,  there's  pressure 
on  your  line  from  the  Little  George  coming  over  the 
top  of  the  grass.  If  you  drop  that  George  over  the 
side,  you'll  still  have  to  maintain  constant  pressure  on 
the  line.  Otherwise,  a  hybrid  will  just  knock  the  lure 
and  be  gone  and  you  won't  catch  it. 

"The  main  thing,  though,  is  to  recognize  a  school  of 


hybrids  when  you're  over  one  and  then  stay  put. 
In  our  experience,  we've  found  that  they  aren't  going 
to  move  very  far.  We've  found  they  don't  like  boats 
running  through  the  school.  Run  a  boat  through  them 
and  they  disappear.  Run  in  there  close  to  them,  say 
within  50  yards,  and  shut  off  the  big  engine  and  stay  on 
the  trolling  motor  until  you're  pretty  sure  there're 
no  more  fish  in  there  you  want  to  get. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  this  fish,"  Jack  Wingate  said. 
"I  can't  see  anything  but  good  news  coming  from 
hybrid  bass."  ^ 
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'rook  trout.  Their  very  name  conjures  up  visions  of 
their  special  habitat:  the  small,  clear  headwater  creeks 
high  up  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  Streams  which 
originate  at  the  head  of  narrow  coves  and  bounce  down 
the  mountain,  past  granite  boulders  and  giant  chestnut 
logs  piled  like  jackstraws  amid  the  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendron. In  these  high  places  the  brook  trout  shares 
its  environment  with  ruffed  grouse,  wild  turkey,  deer, 
yellow  poplar,  oak  and  hemlock.  A  strange  assortment 
of  neighbors,  some  familiar  southerners  and  others,  like 
the  grouse  and  the  hemlock,  of  a  more  northern  per- 
suasion seemingly  out  of  place  in  the  deep  southern 
state  of  Georgia. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  altitude  of  the  mountains, 
which  provides  northernmost  Georgia  an  environment 
where  many  northern  species  end  their  range.  It  is  this 
condition  which  has  allowed  us  a  fishery  for  a  cold 
water  species  like  trout.  Actually  the  brook  trout  is  a 
member  of  the  char  family  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  true  trouts.  But  taxonomic  quibbling  aside,  the  first 
settlers  of  eastern  America  named  the  fish  a  brook  trout 
and  that  name  has  stuck.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  native 
salmonid  in  the  cold  streams  of  the  East  Coast  until 
brown  trout  from  Europe  and  rainbows  from  the  West 
Coast  were  introduced  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 

A  beautiful  fish,  the  brook  trout  is  basically  dark, 
from  black  to  dark  olive,  and  is  covered  with  light  spots 
and  vermicular  markings  like  worm  tracks  on  its  dorsal 
surface.  Also  spots  of  light  blue  with  occasional  red 
centers  appear  on  the  lower  sides.  (Chars  characteris- 
tically are  dark  with  light  spots;  trout  are  light  with 
dark  spots.)  The  belly  is  white  and  the  lower  fins  are 
red  with  the  leading  edge  a  fine  ivory.  In  the  Southern 
Appalachians,  the  local  folks  call  them  "specs"  or 
speckled  trout,  and  the  old  timers  have  a  decided  prefer- 


ence for  the  native  product  over  browns  and  rainbows. 

Unfortunately  brook  trout  are  not  as  widespread  as 
they  once  were.  They  require  very  cold  and  clean 
water,  and  three  centuries  of  logging,  road  building  and 
other  stream  abuse  have  hurt  them.  Also  they  have  not 
competed  successfully  with  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
which  are  more  tolerant  of  adverse  water  conditions. 
Finally  the  brook  trout  has  always  been  a  very  gullible 
fish,  easily  tempted  to  bite.  As  one  old  mountain  resi- 
dent told  me,  "If  you  fish  a  creek  hard,  first  you'll  catch 
all  the  specs,  then  you'll  catch  all  the  rainbows,  but 
them  browns  will  be  there  forever!" 

In  Georgia  brook  trout  have,  in  recent  years,  re- 
treated to  the  most  remote  portions  of  their  native 
streams.  Only  by  diligent  searching  and  some  pretty 
tough  climbing  can  you  find  any  of  these  "native" 
streams.  Even  so,  heavy  fishing  pressure  and  intrusion 
by  brown  and  rainbow  trout  have  made  some  inroads 
into  these  brookie  strongholds. 

Starting  in  1969  the  Fisheries  section  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  has  attempted  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion somewhat.  By  carefully  selecting  clean,  cold 
streams  with  limited  access  and  removing  brown  and 
rainbow  trout,  they  have  attempted  to  retain  some  truly 
native  trout  waters.  These  streams  were  restocked  with 
brook  trout  captured  from  wild  populations  to  retain 
the  genetic  strain  of  the  wild  brook  trout.  (Brook  trout 
take  to  captivity  quite  well  and  are  a  favorite  with  many 
fish  culturists.  These  semi-domesticated  strains  do  poor- 
ly in  the  wild  environment.) 

The  aim  of  this  program  was  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  some  true  "spec"  fishing  and  to  offset  the  loss 
of  brook  trout  habitat.  There  are  six  of  these  renovated 
streams  which  include  the  headwaters  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  River,    headwaters   of   the   Coleman   River, 
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Dick's  Creek,  Tate  Branch,  Tuckaluge  Creek  and  Mill 
Creek.  These  streams  are  usually  under  more  restric- 
tion in  the  form  of  size  limits,  reduced  creel  limits  or 
artificial-only  regulations  to  protect  the  brook  trout 
population.  In  addition  to  these  six  streams,  at  least 
fifty  others  are  known  to  support  brook  trout  popula- 
tions. Many,  however,  are  very  small  tributaries. 

Brook  trout  fishing  is  a  different  proposition  from 
most  of  the  other  trout  fishing  in  the  state.  The  most 
obvious  difference  is  one  of  scale — everything  is  smaller. 
The  streams  in  the  headwaters  are  generally  very  small 
even  compared  to  other  trout  streams.  Often  they  are 
as  easily  stepped  across  as  waded  in.  The  fish  are  small, 
too.  An  eight-inch  fish  is  average,  a  twelve-inch  fish  is 
large,  and  a  fourteen-inch  fish  is  a  good  reason  to  look 
up  a  taxidermist. 

Tackle  and  other  gear  should  match  the  fishing.  This 
is  the  place  for  ultra  ultra-light  spinning  gear.  A  four 
and  a  half  or  five-foot  light  action  rod  and  two  to  four- 
pound  line  is  about  right.  The  tiny  1/32  and  1/16 
ounce  lures  are  the  ticket  since  the  casting  is  short  and 
the  water  shallow  even  in  the  "holes."  Heavier  lures 
sink  and  snag  bottom  almost  every  cast.  Since  most  of 
these  streams  are  tiny,  bank  vegetation  often  almost 
touches  over  the  stream.  It's  a  pretty  frustrating  place 
to  fly  fish.  If  one  must  fly  cast,  however,  the  six  to 
seven-foot  rods  with  a  light  action  and  three  to  a  five 
weight  line  are  about  right. 

Brook  trout  fishing  is  no  place  for  superfluous  gear. 
Usually  there's  considerable  walking  involved  and  any- 
thing you  don't  need  is  extra  weight.  An  assortment  of 
lures  in  a  pocket  tackle  box,  a  creel  of  some  type  and 
the  rod  and  reel  is  about  it.  Waders  are  optional.  Most 
native  trout  addicts  wear  an  old  pair  of  hunting  boots 
and  get  wet,  since  you  spend  more  time  out  of  the  water 


than  in.  Even  in  the  streams,  if  you  are  over  your  boot 
tops  you  should  be  fishing  in  it  rather  than  standing 
in  it. 

The  typical  headwaters  stream  is  on  a  steep  gradient 
and  is  usually  a  series  of  pools  stair  stepping  down  the 
mountain.  The  best  approach  is  a  quiet  one,  slipping 
up  on  the  pool,  fishing  it,  then  moving  on.  Look  for 
logs,  big  rocks,  or  undercut  hedges  and  banks  and  con- 
centrate on  them  for  fish  in  small  streams  stay  close  to 
cover. 

Whether  one  goes  to  a  renovated  brook  trout  stream 
or  seeks  out  a  natural  population  on  some  tiny  head- 
waters brook,  it  is  a  special  type  of  fishing  pleasure.  It 
takes  you  into  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  state  and,  if  you  are  lucky,  rewards  you  with  one  of 
our  finest  native  sport  fish. 
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early  six  years  ago,  an  unusual  construction  project  was  begun  off  Georgia's 
coast. 

Marine  biologists  and  researchers  from  DNR's  coastal  fisheries  section  were  con- 
vinced that  saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia  could  be  vastly  improved  by  building 
artificial  reefs  within  25  miles  of  shore.  So,  with  help  from  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  DNR  began  making  plans  for  construction  of  man-made  reefs. 
Prior  to  the  artificial  reef  program,  sportfishermen  had  to  venture  forty  miles  or 
more  into  the  Atlantic  before  they  could  encounter  good  saltwater  fishing.  By  pro- 
viding habitat  and  food  for  a  variety  of  species,  artificial  reefs  have  made  it  easier 
for  Georgians  to  enjoy  exciting  fishing  as  well  as  scuba  diving. 

To  date,  the  artificial  reef  program  has  resulted  in  the  construction  of  eight  reefs 
located  from  eight  to  23  miles  offshore.  Over  130,000  scrap  automobile  tires  and 
eight  surplused  ships,  ranging  in  length  from  33  to  444  feet,  have  been  sunk  to 
construct  these  reefs.  Reef  "G",  23  miles  off  Little  Cumberland 
Island,  is  the  largest  of  the  reefs,  all  of  which  are  marked 
by  third  class  steel  nun  buoys.  Reef  "G"  is  com- 
posed of  three  vessels  (a  440  foot  Liberty 
ship,  a  33  foot  striker  and  a  100  foot 
tugboat)  plus  3000  tire  units. 
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To  learn  more  about  these  man- 
made  reefs,  I  interviewed  Duane 
Harris,  Project  Leader  of  DNR's 
Artificial  Reef  Program.  Duane  is  a 
young  scientist,  vibrant  with  enthu- 
siasm and  dedication  to  his  work. 

Duane,  what  is  an  artificial  reef? 

HARRIS:  Very  simply,  in  terms 
of  this  project,  it  is  any  man-made 
structure  placed  in  the  marine  en- 
vironment to  provide  habitat  for, 
and  thus  attract  and  concentrate, 
fishes  for  recreational  fishermen.  Of 
course,  both  estuarine  and  freshwa- 
ter reefs  have  also  been  established. 

When  and  how  did  Georgia  be- 
come involved  in  artificial  reefs? 

HARRIS:  The  history  of  artificial 
reefs  in  Georgia  is  very  interesting. 
As  early  as  the  late  1800s  records 
show  that  man  had  placed  structures 
in  estuarine  areas  to  attract  sheeps- 
head  and  other  fishes.  David  Gould 
(supervisor,  Coastal  Fisheries  Of- 
fice) recalls  both  Savannah  and 
Brunswick  offshore  sportfishing 
clubs  undertaking  reef  construction 
projects  in  the  1950s.  For  a  short 
time  their  efforts  were  very  success- 
ful, but  the  limiting  factor  was  the 
material  that  was  used.  Barge  loads 
of  scrap  automobile  and  bus  bodies 
were  taken  offshore,  but  experience 
has  shown  that  these  items  have  a 
maximum  life  of  about  five  years. 
The  reefs  constructed  with  these 
materials  are  no  longer  with  us.  One 
reef  that  did  persist,  however,  is  a 
reef  constructed  with  a  little  help 
from  the  Germans  during  World 
War  II.  One  of  their  U-boats  tor- 
pedoed a  Dutch  refrigerator  ship  six- 
teen miles  offshore  of  Cumberland 
Island.  The  ship  was  subjected  to 
several  salvage  attempts  and  now  no 
longer  resembles  a  ship  but  is  only 
jagged  projections  of  metal  encrusted 
with  marine  growth  which  makes  it 
an  excellent  reef. 

The  state's  efforts  began  in  1970 
when  funding  became  available 
through  the  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission.  With  the  aid  of  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Services'  Ar- 
tificial Reef  personnel,  several  pilot 
reefs  were  constructed  and  research 
studies  begun.  As  it  became  evident 
that  these  reefs  provided  fishing 
bonanzas,  efforts  were  increased  and 


several  larger  reefs  were  con- 
structed. Since  that  time  we  have 
constructed  eight  artificial  reefs,  ex- 
panded the  reef  the  Germans  began 
and  buoyed  the  Sapelo  Live  Bottom. 

Presently,  we  are  not  constructing 
new  reefs  but  are  expanding  the  reefs 
which  exist.  We  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  about  3,000  eight-tire 
column  type  units  per  year  and  in- 
stall them  where  we  feel  they  will  do 
the  most  good. 

Also,  we  attempt  to  locate  surplus 
vessels  that  might  be  donated  to  the 
state   for   reef   material.    Very   few 


surplus  vessels  seem  to  be  available 
in  Georgia  so  we  are  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  this  respect.  Last  year  we 
sunk  two  barges  that  were  donated 
by  construction  firms  located  in  Sa- 
vannah, and  right  now  we  are  nego- 
tiating with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
in  Savannah  for  a  dredge  which 
might  be  available. 

I  might  add  that  we  are  also  as- 
sisting the  Golden  Isles  Sportfishing 
Club  in  Brunswick  with  their  own 
reef  construction  activities.  Other 
clubs,  such  as  the  Savannah  Shark 
Hunters,  are  also  active  in  locating 


Sunken  boats  such  as  this  one  are  used  to  build  artificial  reefs  off  the  coast  of 
Georgia. 
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and  buoying  new  areas  for  fishermen 
and  divers. 

This  big  dredge  you  mentioned;  is 
this  the  one  that  sank  a  couple  of 
years  ago? 

HARRIS:  Yes.  It  sank  at  its 
moorings  and  the  Corps  raised  it  at 
a  cost  of  about  $800,000.  At  first 
they  planned  to  refit  it  and  put  it 
back  into  service  but  felt  the  cost 
was  prohibitive.  When  they  decided 
to  dispose  of  it,  some  of  their  em- 
ployees in  the  Environmental  Analy- 
sis Section  proposed  they  make  an 
artificial  reef  out  of  it.  We  became 
involved  when  we  learned  that  the 
proposal  had  been  rejected. 

The  Corps  is  willing  to  give  us  the 
dredge  if  we  can  find  the  necessary 
funds  to  clean  it  up  and  tow  it  off- 
shore. We  plan  to  sink  it  at  Reef 
"L",  which  is  offshore  of  Ossabaw 
Island  and  very  accessible  to  Savan- 
nah fishermen.  The  dredge  is  160 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide  and  will 
provide  about  25  feet  of  relief  off 
the  ocean  floor. 

Speaking  of  the  ocean  floor,  since 
you  scuba  dive  routinely  in  your  job 
as  a  marine  biologist,  could  you 
give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ocean  floor  off  Georgia? 

HARRIS:  Basically,  it's  a  gradu- 
ally sloping  continental  shelf.  It's 
some  80  miles  wide  from  the  shore- 


line to  the  shelf  break  and  is  charac- 
terized primarily  by  sand  and  shell 
bottom.  A  few  "live  bottom"  areas 
exist,  however.  These  are  areas  with 
rock  outcrops  sticking  through  the 
sediments  on  which  coraline  (coral 
like)  creatures  attach,  attracting  a 
cluster  of  other  life  forms,  including 
sport  fish. 

We  are  currently  trying  to  develop 
some  estimate  of  the  number  of  live 
bottom  areas  off  the  south  Atlantic 
states. 

Can  you  describe  for  our  readers 
the  difference  in  ecosystems  between 
what  is  around  a  live  bottom  or 
artificial  reef  and  the  rest  of  the  ocean 
bottom? 

HARRIS:  The  difference  is  pretty 
apparent  to  the  diver.  On  the  rela- 
tively barren  sand-shell  bottom,  you 
see  very  few  organisms  and  usually 
no  fish.  Conversely,  when  we  dive 
on  either  a  live  bottom  or  artificial 
reef  we  find  coraline  growths,  either 
on  the  rock  outcrop,  sunken  vessel 
or  tire  units,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
fish.  On  Reef  "G,"  for  example,  our 
largest  artificial  reef,  we  have  identi- 
fied over  75  different  species  of  fish. 

Occasionally  we  might  see  migra- 
tory schools  of  fish  over  the  sand- 
shell  bottom,  but  sport  fish  are  not 
attracted  to  such  a  bottom.  Fish  have 
to  have  food,  protection  and  so  forth, 


Gray  triggerfish  accepts  an  offered  shrimp  near  Reef  "G. 


and  you  just  don't  have  those  condi- 
tions with  a  barren  sand-shell  bot- 
tom. 

There  seems  to  be  two  parts  to 
your  Artificial  Reef  Program;  one 
appears  to  be  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  the  reefs  themselves, 
and  the  other  seems  to  be  an  applied 
research  on  what  happens  after  such 
a  reef  is  built,  what  kind  of  fish  are 
attracted,  and  how  many  fishermen 
use  it.  Would  you  comment  on  this? 

HARRIS:  Both  activities  are 
grouped  under  what  we  call  the 
Artificial  Reef/Marine  Investigations 
Project.  Part  of  the  project  is  the 
construction  of  reefs  and  the  place- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reef  buoys. 
This  is  funded,  as  mentioned,  by  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission, 
matched  by  in-kind  services  by  the 
state  of  Georgia. 

The  Marine  Reef  Investigations 
Project  is  a  research  project  com- 
posed of  several  studies  which  are 
funded  through  the  Dingell-Johnson 
Act.  This  Act  provides  federal  as- 
sistance to  the  states  for  sportsfish- 
eries  research  and  development 
much  the  same  way  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  provides  funds  for 
game  management  and  research. 

The  studies  currently  being  con- 
ducted include  a  Migration /Stand- 
ing Stock  Study  and  a  Creel  Cen- 
sus/Angler Use  Study.  On  the  Mi- 
gration/Standing Stock  Study  we  are 
tagging  fish  at  each  of  the  reefs  and 
the  Brunswick  and  Savannah  Snap- 
per Banks  to  document  inshore-off- 
shore and  north-south  movement  if 
it  occurs.  We've  tagged  over  3,000 
fish  so  far  and  have  had  about  800 
tags  returned  by  fishermen.  Also, 
when  we  tag  on  a  reef,  we  frequently 
recapture  fish  we've  previously 
tagged.  By  applying  these  data  to 
some  rather  complicated  formulas 
we  are  attempting  to  estimate  the 
standing  stock  of  certain  species  in- 
habiting certain  reefs.  We  also  dive 
to  visually  estimate  the  standing 
stock  of  particular  species  and  com- 
pare these  data  to  the  statistical 
estimates. 

The  Creel  Census  /  Angler  Use 
Study  involves  interviewing  fisher- 
men returning  from  an  offshore  fish- 
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This  tagged  red  snapper  will  be  easily  identifiable  by  divers.  If  such  a  tag 
is  recovered  and  returned  by  a  fisherman,  it  will  help  provide  population 
and  movement  data. 


ing  trip  and  gathering  such  data  as 
where  they  fished,  what  they  caught, 
whether  they  were  local  residents  or 
transients,  etc.  We  are  also  flying 
over  the  reefs  twice  weekly  to  gather 
fishing  pressure  information.  This 
study  will  give  us  a  handle  on  where 
the  public  is  fishing,  what  they're 
catching  on  the  artificial  reefs  as 
opposed  to  other  areas,  and  com- 
bined with  the  Migration  Study, 
which  reefs  are  being  overfished  and 
need  to  be  expanded.  In  other  words 
— adequate  management  informa- 
tion. 

Duane,  a  lot  of  people  think  you 
must  have  an  ideal  job.  Yet,  the 
work  must  have  its  disadvantages, 
even  dangers.   What  are  some? 

HARRIS:  A  major  potential 
danger  occurs  with  the  maintenance 
and  replacement  of  buoys  and  moor- 
ing chain.  We  don't  have  heavy 
equipment  such  as  cranes,  so  we 
have  to  get  into  the  water  and  per- 
form buoy  maintenance  tasks  by 
hand.  Working  with  such  heavy  ma- 
terial that  is  constantly  in  motion  is 
always  a  potentially  hazardous  thing. 
So  far,  we  have  been  lucky  and  no 
one  has  been  hurt,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  recognizable  risk. 

If  you're  talking  about  the  sensa- 
tionalized fish  in  the  ocean — like 
sharks  or  barracuda — we  have  had 
no  problems  with  either.  Obviously 
they  are  around,  but  we  rarely  see 
sharks,  perhaps  because  of  visibility. 
Diving  off  Reef  "G,"  some  23  miles 
offshore,  it  is.  quite  common  during 
the  summer  months  to  swim  amongst 


several  hundred  'cuda — some  quite 
large — but  we  haven't  had  the  slight- 
est problem  with  them.  And  when 
we  see  sharks  it  is  a  thrill  rather  than 
a  scare.  I  might  add,  however,  that 
we  always  equip  one  diver  with  a 
bangstick,  just  in  case. 

You  mentioned  something  about 
fish  management.  This  suggests  you 
are  in  cooperation  with  other  states, 
maybe  the  Federal  government ,  in 
managing  offshore  fisheries.  Would 
you  comment  on  that? 

HARRIS:  The  South  Atlantic 
Fishery  Management  Council  was  es- 
tablished under  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  insure  the  provisions 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (200  mile 
jurisdiction)  are  carried  out.  The 
Council  has  established  Plan  Devel- 
opment Teams  for  those  fish  stocks 
which  are  considered  very  important 
or  endangered.  These  teams,  which 
are  composed  of  state  and  federal 
agency  employees,  are  attempting  to 
develop  management  plans  which 
will  allow  for  the  maximum  sustain- 
able yield  of  several  important  spe- 
cies. Among  these  are  the  billfishes, 
the  snapper-grouper  complex  of 
fishes  and  the  mackerels. 

Our  studies  of  the  fishery  re- 
sources of  the  artificial  reefs  and 
the  hard  bottom  areas  such  as  the 
Sapelo  Live  Bottom  directly  relate 
to  the  needs  of  these  teams  and  are 
providing  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

In  the  past  we've  had  a  lot  of 
simplistic  statements  to  the  fact  that 


saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia  is  woe- 
fully under-utilized  and  so  forth. 
What  is  the  reality  of  the  situation? 

HARRIS:  Well,  our  creel  census 
survey  is  designed  to  provide  basic 
data  to  answer  that  question.  It  is 
premature  at  present  to  give  an  an- 
swer, for  we  don't  know.  We  think 
that  two  of  the  reefs,  those  closest 
in,  are  being  overfished.  But  this 
doesn't  apply  to  all  the  reefs.  We 
suspect — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
suspect — our  recreational  resource 
can  withstand  much  more  use.  We 
suspect  the  resource  can  support  a 
much  better  developed  charter-boat 
fishery  in  the  Brunswick  area  in  par- 
ticular. We  suspect  the  economics 
of  the  situation  will  sustain  an  in- 
crease. We  are  working  hard  now 
to  develop  the  quality  of  information 
which  will  permit  us  to  give  definitive 
answers  to  your  question. 

Finally,  how  does  a  person  not 
presently  familiar  with  the  locations 
of  our  artificial  reefs,  go  about  get- 
ting information  and  transportation 
to  fish  them? 

HARRIS:  We  have  recently  print- 
ed an  Artificial  Reef  brochure  which 
contains  a  chart  with  major  compass 
headings  to  all  of  the  artificial  reefs 
and  the  Sapelo  Live  Bottom  as  well 
as  a  description  of  each  reef. 

Those  fishermen  from  the  coastal 
area  or  from  inland  areas  who  are 
familiar  with  offshore  fishing  in 
Georgia  and  own  boats  suitable  for 
fishing  these  reefs  need  only  request 
one  of  these  brochures. 

Others  who  are  not  familiar  with 
these  waters  or  who  do  not  have 
suitable  boats  should  try  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  charter  boat 
operators  along  the  coast.  Our  office 
has  compiled  a  list  of  these  oper- 
ators which  gives  their  addresses 
and  telephone  numbers,  where  they 
fish,  rates  for  half  and  whole  days, 
etc.  Anyone  desiring  any  additional 
information  may  call  the  office  and 
someone  will  be  glad  to  help  them 
out.  $^ 

To  obtain  a  list  of  coastal  charter 
boats  or  a  brochure  detailing  Geor- 
gia's artificial  reef,  contact 

Department  of  Natural  Resources 

1200  Glynn  Avenue 

Brunswick,  GA  31520 
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Georgia  currently  has  27  major  reservoirs 
over  500  acres  in  size.  These  reservoirs  total 
261,675  acres  of  water  within  the  state's 
boundaries.  These  lakes  support  a  significant 
portion  of  the  total  recreational  fishing  demand 
in  the  state.  A  conservative  estimate  of  1.3 
million  fishing  trips  will  be  made  to  these 
reservoirs  in  1978.  As  a  service  to  the  readers 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  fishery  biologists  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  of  DNR  were  asked  to 
review  their  data  files  and  polish  their  crystal 
balls  in  order  to  predict  the  quality  of  fishing  in 
some  of  Georgia's  reservoirs  for  1978.  The 
following  represents  the  biologists'  efforts  to 
make  these  predictions  as  well  as  provide  some 
general  information  about  the  reservoirs. 


Compiled  by  the  Fisheries 
Management  Section  of 
the  Game  and  Fish  Division 

Photo  by  Bob  Busby 


LAKE  SINCLAIR 

Lake  Sinclair,  a' 14,000  acre  Georgia  Power  reservoir 
on  the  Oconee  River,  is  located  near  Milledgeville. 
The  lake  is  a  consistent  producer  of  good  catches  of 
crappie,  sunfish,  largemouth  bass  and  catfish.  In  addi- 
tion, striped  bass  are  regularly  stocked  into  the  lake. 

The  1978  forecast  looks  somewhat  improved  over 
last  year.  The  1976  year  class  of  largemouth  bass  has 
just  reached  legal  size  and  will  contribute  heavily  to 
the  1978  harvest.  Our  samples  indicate  that  there  will 
be  more  legal-sized  bass  available  than  last  year.  Also, 
the  largemouth  in  Sinclair  are  in  exceptionally  good 
condition  with  12  inch  fish  in  our  December  1977  sam- 
ple weighing  1  pound. 

White  bass  apparently  made  their  spawning  run 
somewhat  early  last  year  due  to  the  heavy  rains  during 
March.  We  feel  that  heavy  runoff  plays  a  large  role  in 
triggering  this  spawning  run,  and  this  would  be  a  good 
indicator  in  1978  also.  Good  catches  of  striped  bass 
were  made  during  the  winter  months  last  year  in  the 
heated  waters  of  Beaver  Dam  Creek,  and  the  same 
should  occur  in  1978.  Catches  should  contain  larger  fish 
than  last  year.  Stripers  can  also  be  found  year-round 
where  streams  empty  into  the  lake.  Little  River,  Murder 
Creek  and  the  Oconee  River  are  known  as  hotspots.  The 
crappie  fishery  will  probably  see  little  change  from  last 
year.  Fish  have  averaged  only  slightly  larger  in  our  sam- 
ples, and  their  numbers  are  about  the  same.  The  bream 
fishery  will  also  remain  at  the  same  level.  LesAger 

LAKE  TOBESOFKEE 

Lake  Tobesofkee  is  a  county  controlled  lake  of  1,800 
acres  located  in  Bibb  County  near  Macon.  This  lake 
will  be  the  most  improved  lake  in  Central  Georgia  in 
1978.  Both  the  creel  survey  and  our  other  fish  sampling 
indicate  that  crappie  will  increase  in  abundance  while 
retaining  their  large  average  size.  Average  crappie  in 
the  creel  survey  during  the  winter  of  1977  were  just 
over  0.6  pounds,  with  1  pound  and  larger  fish  fairly 
common.  White  bass  have  had  two  good  spawning  years 
in  a  row  and,  while  somewhat  small  in  size,  should  be 
present  in  the  lake's  headwaters  in  good  numbers  this 
spring.  Striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrids  will  probably 
be  scarce  but  with  some  fish  in  the  3-5  pound  category. 

Largemouth  bass  will  be  both  numerous  and  large 
this  year.  Most  fish  will  be  in  the  12-15  inch  range  with 
very  few  sub-legal  fish  available.  However,  indications 
are  that  following  1978,  the  largemouth  population  will 
probably  be  low.  This  is  apparently  a  natural  cycle  and 
is  being  intensively  studied  by  Department  personnel. 
The  prospects  for  improvement  of  the  bream  fishery 
are  good  this  year,  especially  in  the  size  of  the  fish. 
Overall,  Tobesofkee  looks  especially  good  for  large 
crappie  and  good  catches  of  largemouth  and  white  bass. 
In  the  future,  look  for  crappie  and  white  bass  to  improve 
further  while  largemouth  bass  may  exhibit  a  temporary 

Slump.  Les  Agcr 


HIGH  FALLS  LAKE 

Seven  hundred  acre  High  Falls  Lake  is  located  pri- 
marily in  Monroe  County,  just  north  of  Forsyth.  The 
lake,  located  in  High  Falls  State  Park,  is  owned  by 
DNR's  Parks  and  Historic  Sites  Division.  The  fishing 
outlook  on  High  Falls  is  basically  unchanged  for  1978. 
Indications  are  that  the  largemouth  bass  had  an  excep- 
tionally good  spawn  in  1977,  but  their  success  may  be 
offset  by  the  winter  kill  of  threadfin  shad  which  could 
limit  survival.  Pressure  will  be  exerted  on  the  bream 
population  by  all  predators  in  the  absence  of  threadfin 
shad  which  could  cause  an  increase  in  the  average  size 
of  the  bream  caught.  If  the  survival  is  good,  1979  should 
be  an  excellent  time  to  visit  High  Falls  for  largemouth 
bass.  The  lake  has  always  been  known  for  its  large  bass, 
but  the  population  shows  signs  of  expansion. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  High  Falls  picture  is  the 
striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrid  population.  These 
stocked  fish  have  experienced  excellent  growth  and  sur- 
vival in  the  lake;  some  may  tip  the  scales  this  year  at  8 
pounds  or  more.  The  future  prospects  for  High  Falls 
look  much  improved  for  all  species  by  1979.         LesAger 

CARTERS  LAKE 

Carters  Lake  is  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
pump  storage  reservoir  on  the  Coosawattee  River  in 
north  Georgia.  Carters'  main  pool  is  3,220  acres,  while 
the  re-regulation  pool  is  small,  (1,030  acres)  and  fluc- 
tuates greatly  in  size.  Although  some  fish  are  caught 
in  the  re-regulation  pool,  the  primary  fishery  is  sup- 
ported by  the  main  reservoir. 

The  time  to  catch  largemouth  bass  and  spotted  bass 
will  be  in  the  spring  (March-mid  June).  Both  species 
(averaging  2-3  pounds)  will  be  caught  using  plastic 
worms  or  grubs  fished  on  the  points  or  submerged 
islands  in  shallow  (no  more  than  15  feet)  water.  After 
mid-June  most  bass  will  be  deep  (at  least  20  feet)  on 
the  points  and  require  that  plastic  worms  and  grubs  be 
fished  slowly  in  those  areas.  Some  largemouth  bass  in 
the  summer  will  be  found  by  fishing  shallow  running 
plugs  and  plastic  worms  in  the  upper  end  of  coves.  Red- 
eye bass,  common  in  the  early  years  of  impoundment 
have  begun  to  diminish  in  numbers  due  probably  to 
competition  from  other  bass  species.  Redeye  bass  fisher- 
men should  seek  their  quarry  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
near  the  shoals. 

Good  numbers  of  7-8  inch  panfish  can  be  caught  dur- 
ing the  summer  by  fly  fishing  (small  poppers)  or  still 
fishing  with  live  bait  near  brush  on  points  or  in  coves. 

Good  catches  of  channel  catfish  and  flathead  catfish 
will  be  made  in  the  spring  and  summer  by  fishing  live 
baits  or  blood  baits  on  the  bottom  in  5-10  feet  of  water. 
The  best  fishing  for  catfish  will  be  in  the  upper  third 

Of  the  reservoir.  Kim  Primmer 

BLUE  RIDGE 

Lake  Blue  Ridge,  a  3,290  acre  T.V.A.  reservoir,  is 
located  in  Fannin  County,  near  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Blue  Ridge  supports  one  of  the  more  unique 
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sport  fisheries  available  in  Georgia.  The  primary  species 
creeled  are  walleye,  bluegill  and  smallmouth  bass  in 
that  order  of  abundance.  These  three  species  comprise 
over  90  percent  of  all  fish  caught  from  the  lake.  Trout 
stocked  in  the  lake  each  winter  provide  a  fishery  through 
the  spring  months. 

Walleye  and  smallmouth  bass  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide excellent  fishing  in  1978.  Successful  shallow-water, 
daytime  fishing  for  walleye  through  April  will  depend 
on  heavy  cloud  cover  and/or  turbid  water.  Good 
catches  of  walleye  can  be  made  during  the  spring  by 
plugging  at  night  with  small  lures  along  steep,  rocky 
banks.  From  April  through  September  successful  wall- 
eye fishing  will  require  trolling  small  lures  such  as 
rapalas  or  L&S  mirror  lures  or  still  (drift)  fishing  using 
minnows  or  night  crawlers  near  the  bottom  in  water 
at  least  25  feet  deep.  Good  walleye  fishing  in  the  fall 
(after  September)  will  be  possible  using  the  spring  or 
summer  techniques  mentioned  above. 

Smallmouth  bass  can  be  consistently  caught  through 
April  by  plugging  the  points  and  steep  rocky  banks 
with  crawfish  patterned,  deep  diving  lures  or  jigging 
with  yellow  doll  flies  or  green,  fire-tail  plastic  grubs. 
Good  catches  of  smallmouth  bass  in  the  summer  can 
be  made  by  fishing  deep  (25  +  feet)  using  live  bait, 


"lizards"  or  minnows    on  the  points,  or  small  lures  or 
plugs  trolled  deep  across  points. 

Large  (9"  +  )  bluegills  will  continue  to  be  common 
at  Blue  Ridge.  They  will  be  caught  by  fishing  crickets 
or  red  worms  near  the  bottom  in  deep  (15  -)-  feet)  water 
on  the  long,  gently  sloping  points  during  the  summer. 
Large  channel  catfish  and  flathead  catfish  will  be  caught 
by  fishing  at  night  during  the  summer  using  live  bait 
close  to  the  bottom  in  10  feet  or  so  of  water. 

Kim  Primmer 

ALLATOONA  RESERVOIR 

Just  northwest  of  Atlanta  lies  Allatoona  Reservoir, 
impounded  on  the  Etowah  River  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  The  1 1,860  acre  reservoir  supports 
a  fishery  primarily  for  crappie,  sunfish,  spotted  bass  and 
largemouth  bass.  White  bass  and  striped  bass  are  also 
frequently  sought  by  fishermen.  Although  the  lake  re- 
ceives heavy  fishing  pressure,  miles  of  undeveloped 
shoreline  offer  some  solitude  to  Allatoona  fishermen. 

Good  catches  of  spotted  bass  and  largemouth  bass 
will  be  possible  through  May  using  plastic  worms  or 
deep  diving  lures  fished  along  the  steep  banks  or  on 
shallow  points.  After  May,  good  catches  of  bass  will 
usually  require  fishing  plastic  worms  deep  on  the  points 
or  submerged  islands. 
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The  first  stock  of  striped  bass  will  average  13  pounds 
and  will  be  found  in  the  spring  near  the  head  of  the 
reservoir  in  the  Etowah  River  and  Little  River  arms  or 
off  the  points  in  deep  water  near  the  dam.  They  can  be 
caught  by  fishing  large  jigs  or  trolling  shad  imitation 
lures.  In  the  summer  look  for  striped  bass  around  the 
air  "boils"  near  the  dam  or  in  deep  water  on  points 
near  the  dam.  Large  jigs,  shad  imitation  plugs  and  shad 
(dead  or  live)  will  be  the  best  enticements. 

White  bass  will  run  the  Etowah  River  and  Little 
River  during  March  or  early  April.  They  will  also  be 
found  on  the  points  near  the  dam  then  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

Crappie  will  be  larger  than  average  and  will  usually 
be  found  on  points,  submerged  islands,  or  around  fallen 
trees.  Small  jigs,  spoons,  plugs  or  live  minnows  will  be 
effective  for  both  white  bass  and  crappie. 

Good  catches  of  channel  catfish  will  be  made  using 
live  bait  (minnows  and  night  crawlers)  fished  near  the 
bottom  on  points  and  submerged  islands  particularly  in 
the  upper  third  of  the  reservoir  near  Sweetwater  Creek. 

Fishermen  have  voiced  some  concern  about  the 
1976-1977  winter  kill  of  threadfin  shad  in  Lake  Alla- 
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toona.  The  Fisheries  Section  will  be  investigating  the 
need  to  restock  this  important  forage  fish  in   1978. 

Kim  Primmer 

CLARK  HILL  RESERVOIR 

The  70,000  acre  Clark  Hill  Reservoir,  a  Corps  of 
Engineers  impoundment,  is  one  of  Georgia's  top- 
ranked  fishing  lakes.  The  major  fish  species  harvested 
by  fishermen  include  crappie,  largemouth  bass,  hybrid 
bass,  white  bass,  catfish  and  bream.  Largemouth  bass 
fishermen  consider  it  an  above  average  producer  and 
regularly  hold  bass  fishing  tournaments  on  this  lake. 
Fishing  in  1978  should  be  similar  to  that  of  previous 
years. 

The  months  of  April,  May,  October  and  November 
are  best  for  largemouth  bass  fishing.  During  these 
periods  the  bass  are  near  the  banks  in  10  feet  of  water 
or  less,  making  them  more  accessible  to  fishermen.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  and  the  cold  winter  months, 
the  largemouth  bass  usually  are  found  in  deep  water. 

Crappie  are  considered  the  number  one  species  in 
Clark  Hill.  April  and  May  are  the  best  months  since 
crappie  are  found  in  shallow  water  concentrated  in 
large  numbers  while  spawning.  October  and  November 
are  also  good  periods  to  fish  for  crappie. 

Hybrid  and  white  bass  are  caught  primarily  in  March 
and  April  during  spawning  runs  up  the  major  tribu- 
taries of  the  lake.  These  include  Little  River  (South 
Carolina  and  Georgia),  Broad  River  and  Savannah 
River.  During  the  summer  and  fall  these  fish  are  gen- 
erally caught  in  deep  water,  though  some  are  caught 
when  observed  schooling  on  the  surface.  Hybrids  are 
frequently  caught  during  November  and  December  near 
the  dam. 

A  sauger  population  is  present  in  Clark  Hill  Reser- 
voir with  this  species  being  caught  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  and  Broad 
Rivers  during  their  spawning  runs.  Trout  have  also  been 
stocked  to  provide  a  two  story  fishery. 

A  total  of  3 1  fish  attractors  have  been  provided  by 
fisheries  management  personnel  (Corps,  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina).  These  attractors  are  located  in  ap- 
proximately 30  feet  of  water  and  provide  good  fishing 
locations  year  round.  Locations  of  the  sites  are  shown 
in  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  fishing  brochure. 
The  brochure  includes  color  pictures  of  the  major  sport 
species  and  a  detailed  narrative  describing  the  best 
methods,  locations  and  areas  to  catch  fish  in  Clark  Hill 
Reservoir.  The  brochure  is  available  from  the  Resource 
Manager's  office  at  the  lake.  Royce  Harrington 

BARTLETT'S  FERRY 

Bartlett's  Ferry  Reservoir,  locally  known  as  Lake 
Harding,  is  a  5,800  acre  impoundment  located  on  the 
Chattahoochee  River  approximately  15  miles  upstream 
of  Columbus.  Filled  in  1926,  Lake  Harding  is  a  deep, 
narrow  reservoir  confined  mainly  to  the  old  river  chan- 
nel. As  a  result,  shallow  areas  are  confined  mainly  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  reservoir  and  in  the  upper  portions 
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of  the  lake's  many  long  coves  and  creeks.  Although  por- 
tions of  the  lake  are  located  in  Alabama,  a  reciprocal 
license  agreement  with  that  state  allows  Georgians  to 
fish  all  of  the  reservoir  with  only  a  resident  license. 
Good  catches  of  largemouth  bass  were  creeled  in 

1977,  and  recent  population  studies  by  state  fisheries 
personnel  indicate  that  1978  should  also  be  a  good  year 
for  largemouth.  Night  fishing  has  been  the  most  pro- 
ductive angling  method  during  the  warmer  months.  As 
an  added  bonus,  the  bass  fisherman  may  catch  up  to 
three  species  of  black  bass  in  this  reservoir.  The  large- 
mouth bass,  the  Kentucky  or  spotted  bass,  and  the  Flint 
River  shoal  bass  may  all  be  taken  from  Bartlett's  Ferry 
Reservoir.  Fishing  for  panfish  should  remain  steady 
with  bluegill  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  catch. 

Fishing  for  catfish  should  also  remain  good  during 

1978,  particularly  in  the  upper  areas  of  the  reservoir. 

Lee  Keefer 

LAKE  SEMINOLE 

Lake  Seminole,  a  37,500  acre  impoundment  in  south- 
west Georgia,  is  located  70  miles  southwest  of  Albany 
along  the  Florida  border.  Through  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment with  Florida,  Georgia  residents  can  fish  all  of  the 
reservoir  except  that  portion  lying  west  of  Florida  State 
Road  271.  Seminole  is  a  shallow  reservoir  averaging  9.8 
feet  in  depth  and  has  both  standing  timber  and  open 
water  a/eas  to  fish.  Over  200  islands  are  found  in  this 
body  of  water.  Extreme  caution  should  be  exercised  to 
avoid  boating  accidents  while  fishing.  Both  clear  and 
turbid  water  can  be  found  there  along  with  dense 
growths  of  aquatic  vegetation. 

We  do  not  have  adequate  information  to  forecast  an 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  largemouth  bass  harvest 
from  last  year,  however,  the  bass  population  appears 
to  be  good  and  the  fish  are  in  excellent  condition  due 
to  the  abundance  of  forage  in  the  reservoir.  Spring 
Creek  is  a  favorite  area  to  bass  fish  in  the  spring.  The 
grass  flats  and  standing  timber  are  also  good  areas. 

Crappie  are  averaging  0.75  pounds  to  nearly  1.0 
pounds  each  as  indicated  by  our  creel  survey  begun  dur- 
ing January.  January  through  May  is  the  best  time  for 
crappie  fishing  in  Lake  Seminole.  Fishing  for  crappie  in 
standing  timber  with  live  bait  or  jigs  is  productive. 

In  recent  years,  hybrid  bass  have  been  stocked  in 
Lake  Seminole  to  improve  the  sport  fish  harvest.  The 
hybrid  bass  is  a  cross  between  the  striped  bass  female 
and  white  bass  male  and  will  attain  an  average  weight 
of  8  pounds  after  4  years.  Hybrids  inhabit  open  water 
areas  over  sand  bars  near  deep  water  most  of  the  time. 
Techniques  used  to  catch  hybrids  are  similar  to  those 
used  on  white  bass  as  both  are  open  water  species.  Hy- 
brids can  be  creeled  year  round,  day  or  night,  with  top- 
water  and  medium  running  lures  that  resemble  shad. 
In  1978  this  species  will  average  between  2  and  4 
pounds  each,  however  some  hybrids  weighing  in  ex- 
cess of  6  pounds  are  expected  to  be  caught.  Striped  bass 
fishing  is  expected  to  improve,  while  white  bass  fishing 
is  expected  to  be  similar  to  last  year. 


Lake  Seminole  has  historically  had  an  excellent  fish- 
ery for  redear  sunfish  (shellcrackers)  and  our  surveys 
indicate  that  excellent  numbers  of  large  fish  should  be 
available  again  this"  year.  The  months  of  March  and 
April  should  be  best  for  this  species.  Reggie  weaver 

LAKE  BLACKSHEAR 

Lake  Blackshear,  an  8,515  acre  reservoir,  is  located 
on  the  Flint  River  near  Cordele.  The  lake  is  character- 
ized by  shallow  water  and  standing  timber  in  the  ex- 
treme upper  portion  of  the  impoundment.  Shoreline 
development  is  extensive  with  piers  and  homesites  on 
the  remaining  sections  of  the  reservoir. 

The  fishing  forecast  for  1978  appears  to  be  similar  to 
last  year  with  the  exception  that  bass  and  crappie  should 
average  larger  in  size.  Crappie  is  the  number  one  species 
harvested  in  Blackshear.  Crappie  were  averaging  0.75 
pounds  each  in  our  creel  survey  this  past  winter  as  com- 
pared to  0.50  pounds  in  1976.  Standing  timber  and  tree 
tops  are  prime  spots  to  catch  crappie  in  the  early  spring. 
In  the  summer,  night  fishing  around  piers  is  productive. 
Game  and  Fish  personnel  have  constructed  fish  attrac- 
tors  at  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park  on  Lake  Black- 
shear;  these  should  also  provide  excellent  crappie 
fishing. 
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The  bass  fishery  for  1978  will  again,  as  in  1977,  de- 
pend upon  the  1974  year  class  of  bass  since  poor  suc- 
cess of  bass  spawns  occurred  in  1975.  Bass  in  Black- 
shear  do  not  reach  the  12"  harvestable  size  until  after 
3  years  of  growth.  We  expect  the  harvest  in  numbers  to 
be  less  than  last  year  but  should  average  larger  in  weight 
(from  2.2  pounds  to  2.5  pounds  compared  to  1.9 
pounds  last  year).  Shoreline  fishing  for  bass  is  best  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall,  while  deep  holes  and  around  piers 
at  night  are  most  productive  during  the  summer  months. 
Fishing  around  cypress  stumps  is  productive  during 
April  and  May. 

The  panfish  and  catfish  fishery  should  remain  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Major  creeks  on  the  reservoir  are  prime  areas  to  catch 
fish.  Cedar  and  Gum  Creeks  are  two  hot  spots  for 
crappie  and  bass.  Fishermen  should  concentrate  their 
efforts  during  spring  and  late  fall.  An  algae  (Lyngbya 
spp.)  problem  exists  on  the  lake  and  by  early  summer 
many  prime  fishing  areas  are  infested.  RegBie  weaver 

LAKE  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

Lake  Walter  F.  George  is  a  45,000  acre  impoundment 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River  located  approximately  70 
miles  south  of  Columbus  in  the  southwestern  portion  of 


the  state.  Approximately  one  half  of  the  reservoir  is 
located  in  Alabama,  however  a  fisherman  with  either  a 
valid  Georgia  or  Alabama  fishing  license  may  fish  in  the 
entire  reservoir.  Lake  George  has  an  average  depth  of 
20  feet  at  normal  water  levels.  However,  extensive  areas 
of  shallow  sand  bars  are  found  in  the  lake  particularly 
near  the  dam  on  the  Georgia  side. 

Largemouth  bass  fishing  should  remain  about  the 
same  or  improve  slightly  during  1978.  Recent  sampling 
has  shown  good  populations  of  all  size  classes  of  bass. 
Peak  largemouth  activity  should  occur  in  the  spring, 
with  coves  and  steep  banks  with  fallen  timber  being 
good  areas  to  try. 

Crappie  fishery  should  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  1978.  Creel  surveys  have  indicated  very  good  crappie 
fishing  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1977,  with  some  fish 
approaching  2  to  3  pounds  in  weight.  Areas  of  standing 
timber  and  the  River  Bend  area  are  the  popular  crappie 
hotspots,  but  recent  sampling  conducted  on  the  reservoir 
has  indicated  good  crappie  populations  in  the  shallow 
sand  bar  areas.  Fishing  pressure  in  these  areas  has  been 
light  in  the  past.  Bluegill  fishing  should  remain  about  the 
same  as  in  previous  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  fishing  will  come  from  the 
hybrid  bass  that  have  been  stocked  by  the  Department 
in  recent  years.  This  species  has  shown  excellent  sur- 
vival and  growth  and,  as  a  result,  fast  action  with  fish  in 
the  2  to  5  pound  class  is  expected  on  Lake  George  this 
spring.  Hybrids  may  be  taken  using  a  variety  of  angling 
methods.  The  most  popular  methods  include  casting  to 
breaking  schools  or  trolling  over  sandbar  areas  with 
lures  that  imitate  small  shad.  Hybrids  will  bite  all  year, 
even  during  the  colder  winter  months,  but  the  best  time 
to  fish  for  them  is  during  the  spring.  Anglers  should  note 
that  the  hybrid  bass  is  similar  to  the  white  bass  in  ap- 
pearance. However,  the  creel  limit  for  hybrids  is  only 
six  fish  compared  to  a  thirty  fish  limit  on  white  bass. 

Lee  Keefer 

WEST  POINT  RESERVOIR 

West  Point  Reservoir  lies  along  the  Georgia-Alabama 
border  near  West  Point.  The  26,000  acre  lake  was  con- 
structed and  is  operated  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  reservoir  impounds  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  is  the  youngest  major  lake  in  Georgia.  The 
lake  reached  full  pool  in  1975.  Access  to  the  reservoir 
is  extremely  good  with  many  well  developed  areas  pro- 
vided by  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Auburn  University,  in  cooperation  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  Bass  Research  Foundation,  Georgia 
Game  and  Fish  Division  and  Alabama  Game  and  Fish 
Division,  has  been  involved  in  fisheries  research  on  West 
Point  Reservoir  since  before  its  impoundment.  Although 
there  has  been  considerable  publicity  regarding  the  find- 
ings of  this  work,  it  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  con- 
clusions regarding  the  future  of  West  Point  Reservoir. 
Preliminary  findings  of  Auburn's  work  does  suggest  that 
bass  fishing  in  1978  may  be  of  a  lower  quality  than  in 
1977.  The  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division  is  maintain- 
ing close  contact  with  Auburn  University  and  the  Corps 
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of  Engineers  in  order  to  keep  up  to  date  on  the  findings 
of  the  West  Point  research.  Any  fisheries  management 
problems  pointed  out  by  Auburn's  work  will  be 
promptly  addressed  after  complete  analysis  of  all  avail- 
able data. 

Although  the  bass  fishing  at  West  Point  remains  a 
question  mark  for  1978,  fisheries  biologists  feel  that 
crappie  and  bluegill  fishing  will  be  good.  Fish  spawned 
in  1975  should  be  entering  the  creel  in  high  numbers 
this  year,  and  they  will  be  of  larger  size  than  during  the 
1977  fishing  season.  Frank  eihs 

LAKE  HARTWELL 

Lake  Hartwell  (Franklin-Stephens  counties)  is  55,950 
acres  at  660  MSL  with  a  shoreline  of  962  miles.  It  is 
operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Largemouth  bass, 
black  crappie,  white  crappie,  bluegill,  redbreast,  redear 
sunfish,  hybrid  bass,  white  bass,  striped  bass,  chain 
pickerel,  walleye  and  catfish  are  caught  from  Hartwell. 
Fishing  below  the  dam  is  often  good  for  trout. 

The  striped  bass  x  white  bass  hybrids  create  quite  a 
stir  in  early  spring,  particularly  in  the  upper  end  of  Lake 
Hartwell.  Good  largemouth  bass  fishing  occurs  year- 


round.  However,  most  of  the  activity  is  concentrated 
from  March  to  early  June  and  again  from  September 
through  October.  BobKiam 

LAKE  LANIER 

Lake  Lanier  (Hall,  Dawson,  Forsyth  counties)  is 
38,000  acres  (1070  MSL)  with  a  shoreline  of  540  miles. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  primarily  for 
electrical  power  generation.  Common  fish  caught  in- 
clude largemouth  bass,  spotted  bass,  black  crappie, 
bluegill,  redbreast,  white  bass  and  catfish.  Other  fish 
caught  include  striped  bass  (30,000  stocked  in  1977) 
and  trout  (99,932  stocked  in  1977).  Trout  stocked  in 
December  1977  were  slightly  larger  and  were  stocked 
earlier  than  last  season.  Consequently,  the  Lanier  trout 
fishery  is  expected  to  be  improved  over  1977.  Fishing 
below  the  dam  is  also  good  for  trout.  Jig  fishing  for 
stripers  might  be  productive,  as  well  as  fishing  along  the 
rock  rip  rap.  Total  recreation  visitation  to  Lanier  was 
over  13.5  million  from  mid-1976  to  mid-1977. 

Largemouth  bass  fishing  (spotted  bass  are  caught 
also)  is  productive  year-around,  but  the  spring  and  fall 
months  yield  the  highest  overall  success  rates. 
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White  bass  make  strong  spawning  runs  up  the  Chesta- 
tee  and  Chattahoochee  Rivers  each  spring.  Lanier  has  a 
good  reputation  for  this  fishery.  Large  fish  are  fre- 
quently caught  and  white  bass  derbys  are  held  each 
spring.  Striped  bass  are  often  caught  while  fishing  for 
whites,  and  the  result  is  a  number  of  7-8  pound  white 
bass  being  reported  each  year.  Of  course,  fish  of  that 
size  are  stripers,  not  white  bass. 

Some  good  catches  of  crappie  were  reported  in  1977, 
and  this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same.  Fisher- 
men should  try  the  fish  attractors  placed  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  (Contact  the  Resource  Manager's  Office  for 

maps.)  BobKlanl 

LAKE  CHATUGE 

Lake  Chatuge  (Towns  County)  is  about  6,950  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  132  miles.  It  is  operated  by  TVA 
and  fluctuates  during  the  winter  drawdowns,  floods  and 
power  releases.  Common  fish  caught  include  largemouth 
bass,  smallmouth  bass,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  red- 
breast, redear  sunfish,  white  bass,  yellow  perch  and  cat- 
fish. Some  walleye  and  trout  (2,000  stocked  in  Decem- 
ber 1977)   are  caught.  Fishing  along  the  highway  rip 


raps  and  standing  timber  may  be  productive. 

A  good  population  of  smallmouth  bass  is  present  in 
Lake  Chatuge,  and  the  best  fishing  should  occur  in  the 
late  winter  and  spring,  in  shallow  water  along  the  banks 
and  off  rocky  points.  In  the  summer  smallmouth  bass 
may  be  caught  by  trolling  deep. 

A  lot  of  crappie  activity  is  expected  in  early  April 
through  May.  Jigging  the  rocky  areas  and  around  bridge 
supports  could  yield  good  catches.  RussEnKiand 

LAKE  BURTON 

Lake  Burton  (Rabun  County)  is  about  2,800  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  62  miles.  It  is  operated  by  Georgia 
Power.  Common  fish  caught  in  the  lake  include  large- 
mouth  bass,  redeye  bass,  black  crappie,  bluegill,  white 
bass,  yellow  perch,  walleye  and  catfish.  Striped  bass  and 
trout  (4,000  trout  stocked  in  January  1978)  are  also 
present  in  the  lake. 

Walleye  will  be  concentrated  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Tallulah  River  during  the  spawning  run  in  late  March. 
From  April  until  June  fishing  should  be  good  in  shallow 
water,  especially  in  the  creek  mouths. 

A  large  population  of  striped  bass  from  the   1973 
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stocking  is  present  in  Lake  Burton.  Many  of  these  fish 
will  be  five  pounds  and  up.  Older  fish  up  to  30  pounds 
have  been  taken  in  recent  years.  Best  fishing  is  in  the 
spring  and  late  fall. 

LAKE  RABUN 

Lake  Rabun  (Rabun  County)  is  about  835  acres  with 
a  shoreline  of  25  miles.  It  is  operated  by  Georgia  Power. 
Fish  caught  in  the  lake  include  largemouth  bass,  redear, 
bluegill,  redbreast  and  yellow  perch.  Trout  and  north- 
ern pike  have  been  introduced. 

Lake  Rabun  supports  a  good  population  of  large- 
mouth  bass  with  most  of  the  fishing  success  in  March  to 
mid-June.  This  should  be  a  good  lake  spot  to  try  fall 
fishing  after  the  lake  level  begins  to  drop. 

Lake  Rabun  offers  some  good  spots  to  try  bream  fish- 
ing with  worms  or  crickets  in  early  April  through 
August.  Some  nice  redear  sunfish  (shellcracker)  are 
caught  here  also.  russ  England 


LAKE  NOTTELY 

Lake  Nottely  (Union  County)  is  about  4,180  acres 
with  a  shoreline  of  106  miles.  It  is  operated  by  TVA  and 
fluctuates  periodically  during  the  winter  drawdowns, 
floods  and  power  releases.  Bluegill,  largemouth  bass, 
spotted  bass,  black  crappie  and  catfish  are  frequently 
caught  as  well  as  some  striped  bass  (4,156  stocked  in 
1977)  and  walleye. 

Nottely  is  well-known  for  big  largemouth  bass.  Late 
March  through  June  and  September  and  October  seem 
to  be  the  best  times  to  try  your  luck.  The  striped  bass 
population  has  been  built  up  by  several  stockings  since 
1929.  A  lot  were  caught  running  up  the  Nottely  River 
in  the  spring  of  1977.  Look  for  them  in  shallow  water 
cruising  the  shoreline  in  the  spring  and  fall. 

Large  flathead  and  channel  catfish  are  frequently 
taken  from  Lake  Nottely  during  May  through  October, 
and  the  lake  is  known  to  yield  some  big  fish.    Russ  England 
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Fishing  on 

Lake 
Blackshear 


by  Dick  Davis 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


Fanning  out  from  the  south-flowing  Flint  River  at  a 
point  on  the  common  boundary  of  Sumter  and  Dooly 
counties  and  downstream  from  the  juncture  of  Turkey 
Creek  and  the  river,  Lake  Blackshear  is  a  center  of 
water  sports  and  fishing  in  southwest  Georgia. 

Stretching  in  a  near  north-south  direction  for  more 
than  12  miles  along  the  channel  of  the  Flint,  Lake 
Blackshear  covers  8,515  acres  and  has  shoreline  touch- 
ing the  five  counties  of  Crisp,  Sumter,  Dooly,  Worth 
and  Lee. 

The  elongated  shape  of  the  lake,  its  high  proportion 
of  shoreline  to  water  surface  and  its  ready  access  makes 
for  intensive  use  for  water  sports,  especially  on  week- 
ends and  holidays.  Blackshear  attracts  people  from  sur- 
rounding counties  and  southwest  Georgia  when  the 
weather  favors  the  angler,  water  skier  or  boater.  But 
trie  lake  also  attracts  anglers  from  metropolitan  centers 
such  as  Atlanta,  Macon  and  Columbus  since  it  is  lo- 
cated only  a  short  distance  from  1-75. 

Fishing  pressure  on  the  lake  has  remained  steady 
with  the  passing  years.  On  many  weekends  when  the 
weather  is  right  there  are  large  numbers  of  boats  dot- 
ting Blackshear's  waters.  Many  who  fish  the  lake  regu- 
larly and  can  find  the  time,  concentrate  their  angling 
on  midweek  days. 
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Blackshear's  game  fish  species  list  is  lengthy:  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegill,  crappie,  white  bass,  redear,  red- 
breast, channel  catfish,  warmouth,  yellow  perch,  chain 
pickerel  and  flathead  catfish. 

Loading  a  fish  well  on  Blackshear  is  more  for  the 
numbers  than  for  individual  size  at  the  present,  and 
fisheries  biologists  believe  this  will  probably  be  the 
situation  for  the  next  few  years.  They  do  not  look  for 
any  world  record  bass  or  crappie  to  be  landed  at  Lake 
Blackshear  but  agree  there's  always  the  chance.  They 
do  anticipate  a  good  production  of  bass,  crappie,  bream 
and  catfish  in  the  lake  and  predict  continuing  good 
catches  of  these  species  when  fishing  conditions  are 
favorable.  Blackshear  fishermen  boat  substantial  num- 
bers of  largemouth  bass  12  to  14  inches  in  size. 

Crappie  and  bream  followed  by  largemouth  bass  lead 
the  species  parade  at  Blackshear  in  numbers  caught  and 
plates  filled.  Three  species  of  bream — bluegill,  red- 
breast and  redear — are  second  in  numbers  caught,  with 
largemouth  third  and  catfish  fourth  in  numbers  boated. 

The  lake  is  relatively  shallow  when  compared  with 
many  reservoirs,  much  of  it  no  deeper  than  15  to  20 
feet,  and  is  at  times  noted  for  its  top  water  bass  fishing. 

Veteran  Blackshear  fishermen  say  that  successful 
angling  here  means  following  the  water  temperatures 
even  more  closely  than  on  many  lakes,  because  of  the 
comparative  shallowness  of  the  waters.  When  the 
weather  is  cool  most  of  the  good  catches  are  made  in 
the  shallows  around  the  grass  beds.  As  the  weather 
and  water  warms,  the  experienced  anglers  move  to  the 
river  channel.  Overall,  more  bass  are  probably  taken 
on  deep  running  plastic  worms  than  with  any  other 
bait  or  lure. 


"Excellent"  is  the  word  used  for  crappie  fishing  at 
Blackshear  this  year,  and  Russell  Ober,  regional  super- 
visor in  the  Game  and  Fish  Division's  Fisheries  Man- 
agement Section,  anticipates  that  there  will  be  good 
fishing  for  this  species  during  the  next  two  to  three  years. 

Cane  pole  fishing  has  a  great  number  of  devotees  on 
Blackshear,  those  who  come  and  go  as  well  as  those 
who  live  on  the  lake's  shores.  Many  piers  jut  into  the 
lake  and  from  these  vantage  points,  good  catches  are 
made  with  cane  poles  as  well  as  with  more  sophisti- 
cated gear. 

Bank  fishing  is  also  popular  on  Lake  Blackshear,  es- 
pecially in  the  areas  below  the  dam,  and  some  good 
stringers  are  taken  this  way. 

Fisheries  biologists  of  the  Game'  and  Fish  Division 
manage  fish  populations  in  the  lake  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  sustained  good  fishing  of  the  desirable  edible 
species.  The  lake  was  stocked  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  with  largemouth  bass  in  1974,  1975  and  1977. 
The  1974  stocking  totaled  68,000  largemouth  bass 
fingerlings;  in  1975,  80,000  fingerling  largemouth  were 
released  into  the  lake;  and  the  1977  stocking  totaled 
90,000.  Stocking  in  all  three  years  was  done  in  the 
latter  part  of  May  and  in  June. 

Periodic  population  monitoring  to  determine  survival 
and  growth  of  the  fish  stocked  in  the  two  years  is  being 
checked  by  creel  studies,  by  shocking  operations  and 
by  rotenone  sampling  in  small,  limited  areas. 

To  determine  the  effects  of  stocking  largemouth  bass 
on  top  of  the  existing  fish  population  in  Lake  Black- 
shear,  biologists  have  a  research  project  underway.  The 
largemouth  bass  stocked  in  1974  and  1975  were  marked 
with  magnetic  stainless  steel  tags  inserted  in  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose.  The  tagging  does  not  affect  the  fish. 
An  electronic  tag  detector  is  used  when  largemouth 
bass  from  the  lake  are  examined.  As  tagged  bass  are 
passed  through  the  detector,  the  magnetic  tag  triggers 
a  beep  from  the  detector.  Fish  examined  are  weighed, 
measured,  scale  samples  are  taken,  and  the  fish  is 
returned  to  the  water  unharmed. 

The  biologists  doing  fish  management  studies  on 
Lake  Blackshear  and  other  lakes  and  rivers  in  south- 
west Georgia  have  had  inquiries  regarding  the  electri- 
cal shocking  of  fish.  As  Russell  Ober  explains,  "The 
electrical  current  used  in  the  shocking  is  carefully  con- 
trolled as  to  the  intensity  and  effective  distance.  Stunned 
fish  removed  from  the  lake  or  river  are  kept  in  con- 
tainers of  water  in  the  shocking  boat  until  the  needed 
biological  data  can  be  collected  and  then  returned  to 
the  water  in  good  conditions.  In  this  way  their  survival 
is  not  threatened,  and  the  fish  usually  recover  in  about 
ten  minutes.  Thus  the  carefully  controlled  use  of  elec- 
trical shocking  is  a  valuable  fisheries  management  pro- 
cedure that  is  non-destructive,  humane  and  inexpen- 
sive." 

Captain  Jack  Turner,  Cordele  District  Law  Enforce- 
ment chief  emphasizes,  however,  that  "the  use  of 
shocking  by  Fisheries  personnel  is  for  purposes  of  man- 
agement studies  only.  Any  use  of  electronic  devices  to 
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shock  fish  by  other  persons  constitutes  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  the  law,  and  those  apprehended  in  such  acts 
will  be  fully  prosecuted.  In  fact,"  continued  Captain 
Turner,  "mere  possession  of  shocking  devices  in  any 
boat  on  water  of  this  state  constitutes  a  violation  of  law 
in  itself." 

On  the  average,  bass  in  Lake  Blackshear  reach  a 
length  of  12  inches  within  two  and  one-half  to  three 
years.  In  normal  years,  the  early  spawn  of  bass  reach 
about  6  inches  by  October  or  November  of  the  same 
year,  while  the  late  spawn  may  only  be  two  to  three 
inches  by  the  end  of  the  year  but  will  increase  in  size 
rapidly  during  the  next  growing  season.  Limited  growth 
of  the  late  spawn  bass  results  from  their  being  unable 
to  feed  on  the  shad  spawn  and  from  their  competition 
with  the  shad  for  plankton.  The  legal  size  limit  for  bass 
taken  at  Lake  Blackshear  is  12  inches. 

There  are  four  marinas  providing  ready  access 
around  much  of  the  lake:  Camper's  Haven  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake  near  Vienna  and  accessible 
from  either  U.S.  Highway  280  or  Georgia  230;  Lake- 
shore  Marina  in  Sumter  County  alongside  U.S.  High- 
way 280;  Smoakbridge  Marina  on  Georgia  Highway 
257  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake;  and  Fisher- 
men's Headquarters  on  the  Sumter  County  side  north 
of  280. 

All  the  marinas  have  ramps,  and  in  addition  there 
are  five  public  ramps — two  at  Georgia  Veterans  Me- 
morial State  Park;  one  at  Williams  Park  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake;  one  at  Smoakbridge;  and  the  Crisp 
County  boat  ramp  on  Swift  Creek. 

Two  additional  public  fishing  piers  were  erected  at 
the  Georgia  Veterans  Memorial  State  Park  during  the 
winter  of  1973  providing  good  crappie  and  catfish 
angling  from  a  total  of  four  piers.  The  Game  and  Fish 
Division  constructed  special  fish  attractors  at  the  new 
piers.  These  attractors  combine  the  use  of  terra  cotta 
tile  and  sections  of  wood  attached  to  a  straight  standing 
framework. 

A  major  lake  improvement  project  at  Blackshear 
took  place  in  1973-74  when  thousands  of  tree  snags 
and  stumps  were  removed.  These  snags  remained  from 


the  initial  impounding  of  the  lake  in  1930  and  had  been 
a  constant  threat  to  boaters,  water  skiers  and  anglers. 
The  lake  was  drastically  lowered  and  in  some  parts 
drained  while  over  a  period  of  several  months  the 
stumps  and  snags  were  cut  and  removed.  When  the  lake 
was  refilled,  fish  populations  reproduced  heavily.  The 
large  number  of  12  to  14  inch  bass  now  being  caught 
are  the  result  of  the  heavy  spawn  induced  by  the  draw- 
down. Other  game  fish  also  responded  to  the  draw-down 
with  heavy  reproduction. 

Water  quality  at  Blackshear  is  generally  good.  One 
problem  on  Blackshear,  as  on  other  lakes,  is  the  pres- 
ence and  increase  of  algae  which  floats  on  top  of  the 
water  in  some  areas  and  gives  the  appearance  of  float- 
ing "moss,"  as  it  is  popularly  called.  Close  examination 
shows  that  every  mass  supports  small  aquatic  organisms 
which  are  a  food  source  for  smaller  game  fish.  Biolo- 
gists of  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  worked  for  several 
years  to  find  an  economically  feasible  control  for  the 
persistent  algae,  and  the  results  of  recent  treatments 
for  the  algae  have  been  encouraging. 

As  a  variation  from  winter  angling,  Blackshear  also 
offers  duck  hunting  in  season,  especially  in  the  back- 
waters of  the  lake's  northernmost  reaches,  which  pro- 
vide excellent  waterfowl  habitat.  Mallards,  wood  ducks, 
black  ducks,  teal  and  coots  are  some  of  the  game  taken. 

Where  to  fish  on  Blackshear?  As  Izaak  Walton  must 
have  originally  said,  fish  are  as  fickle  as  the  weather,  if 
not  more  so.  Some  locales  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  the  anglers  who  find  success  at  Blackshear  are  Cedar 
Creek,  Swift  Creek,  Gum  Creek,  Ft.  Early  Branch,  the 
Cypresses,  Joe's  Island,  the  Glory  Hole,  Whiskey 
Island,  Parker's  Slough,  Limestone  Creek,  Cannon 
Branch   and   Pecan   Slough. 

But  at  Blackshear  the  fish  are  there  for  the  taking — 
be  it  the  largemouth,  fighting  cat  or  the  two  top  pan- 
fish:  bream  and  crappie.  The  anglers  come  in  increas- 
ing numbers  from  the  offices,  the  plants,  the  fields,  the 
farms  and  the  communities  large  and  small  of  south- 
west and  middle  Georgia.  And  the  indications  are  that 
they  will  find  rewards  in  good  fishing  for  many  years 
to  come.  S^ 
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by  Brenda  Lauth 


Hello.  I'd  like  to  introduce  my- 
self. My  name  is  Brenda  Lauth  and 
I  monitor  the  Big  Fish  Contest  for 
Outdoors  in  Georgia.  Ah  hah!  I'll 
bet  you  thought  there  would  be  a 
man  at  the  other  end  of  this  contest. 
(You'd  be  surprised  at  the  calls  we 
get  around  here  from  people  who 
have  questions  about  fishing/hunt- 
ing and  want  their  answers  to  come 
from  a  MAN.)  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  individual  who  keeps  up  with 
world  record  fish  for  Field  &  Stream 
is  M.  A.  Ball — Miss  Mary  Ann  Ball. 
So  you  see,  it's  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  females  to  keep  up  with  fishing 
records  for  the  state  or  the  world. 

Actually,  in  the  past  the  contest 
has  been  handled  by  Aaron  Pass 
who  was  appointed  as  Editor  of  OIG 
last  spring.  Shortly  after  his  promo- 
tion Aaron  asked  me  to  start  keeping 
up  with  the  contest  because  his  re- 
sponsibilities had  increased. 

After  working  with  this  contest, 
I've  certainly  broadened  my  hori- 
zons— in  regard  to  fish  and  fishing 
anyway.  Holding  down  this  end  of 
the  contest  makes  me  feel  like  the 
silent  partner  of  the  fishing  team.  My 
participation  begins  only  after  you 
send  in  your  contest  entry  form  and 
the  picture  of  the  fish  you  caught. 
Boy,  some  of  those  fish  are  really 
giants!  The  statistics  of  a  14-pound 
largemouth  bass  are  impressive,  but 
the  pictures  you  send  in  show  what 
really  big  fish  you  folks  are  catching 
across  the  state. 

I've  never  considered  myself  much 
of  a  fisherperson.  The  only  time  I 
would  like  to  fish  is  when  I  could  be 
assured  of  catching  something.  So 
while  looking  over  the  contest  this 
year  I've  come  up  with  what  I  con- 
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sider  to  be  the  "best  bets"  in  regard 
to  where  these  fish  were  caught. 
Someone  who  doesn't  have  much 
patience  might  like  to  start  out  where 
the  biggies  were  caught  for  this  year's 
contest. 

For  river  fishing  the  Satilla  River 
wins  hands  down  this  year.  The  win- 
ning bream,  a  2-pound,  10-ounce 
bluegill  caught  by  James  White, 
came  out  of  this  river  along  with  a 
32-pound,  3  Vz  -ounce  channel  cat- 


Brenda  Lauth 

fish  caught  by  James  Lentz,  Jr.  The 
second  best  bet  for  river  fishing 
seems  to  be  the  Flint  River.  Charles 
Masters,  Jr.  brought  a  33-pound 
striped  bass  out  of  the  Flint  and 
David  Hubbard  caught  the  new 
world  record  redeye  (shoal,  Flint 
River,  Coosa)  bass  in  the  Flint 
River. 

All  but  one  of  the  largemouth  bass 
entries  came  out  of  various  "ponds." 
Charles  Sloan  of  Warner  Robins 
caught  the  winning  14-pound,  12- 
ounce  largemouth  in  a  pond  near 
Jeffersonville. 


The  big  lakes  in  the  state  haven't 
made  much  of  a  contribution  to  the 
contest  this  year,  except  in  the  white 
bass  category.  This  year,  as  well  as 
last  year,  1974,  1972  and  1970,  we 
heard  from  the  Gozdick  fishing 
family.  From  what  I  have  observed 
throughout  the  past,  if  one  would 
like  to  be  assured  of  catching  a  white 
bass,  one  should  make  arrangements 
to  take  a  trip  to  Lake  Lanier  with 
M.  J.  Gozdick  and  his  father,  Mike. 
Mike  Gozdick  is  from  Pennsylvania 
and  it  appears  that  whenever  he 
visits  with  his  son  who  lives  in  River- 
dale  they  always  go  after  the  white 
bass  in  Lake  Lanier,  and  it  seems 
they  never  fail  to  find  the  finny  crea- 
tures. Why,  just  this  year  alone,  these 
two  fishermen  entered  six  (three 
each)  white  bass  in  the  contest,  and 
each  one  of  these  fish  was  above  the 
3-pound  minimum  requirement  so 
the  Gozdicks  will  receive  a  certifi- 
cate for  every  fish.  I've  already  pre- 
pared the  six  certificates  they  are  eli- 
gible for  this  year,  and  I  still  remem- 
ber the  eight  certificates  they  re- 
ceived last  year.  M.  J.  Gozdick  won 
the  contest  in  this  category  in  1970, 
1972  and  1976,  and  although  he 
didn't  win  this  year  it's  not  because 
he  didn't  put  forth  the  effort.  Eugene 
Williams  won  the  white  bass  cate- 
gory this  year  with  a  3-pound,  14- 
ounce  trophy  taken  from  George 
Andrews  Lake  in  Clay  County. 

As  you  can  tell  from  the  complete 
list  of  this  year's  entries,  there 
doesn't  seem  to  be  just  one  place — 
or  "hot  spot",  as  the  anglers  say — 
where  you  can  be  guaranteed  of  a 
trophy-size  fish.  Georgia  seems  to 
provide  good  fishing  almost  any- 
where within  its  boundaries. 


M3T7~7  CONTEST  WINNERS 


Largemouth  Bass 

Charles  H.  Sloan,  14-12/  Stuckey's 
Pond,  March  20,  1977 

Sharon  Anne  Reynolds,  12-12/Mi- 
nor  Sheppard's  Farm  Pond,  May 
30,  1977 

Robert  Van  Giller,  12-10**/Pond 
#4,  Fort  Stewart,  June  30,  1977 

Biddie  Griffin,  11-15/Grassy  Pond, 
November  2,  1977 

Scott  Foldenauer,  11-8/Lake  Hart- 
well,  May  1,  1977 

Clint  Smith,  11-8/Private  Pond  in 
Bacon  County,  April  9,  1977 

Redeye  (Shoal,  Flint  River,  Coosa) 

Bass 

-David  A.  Hubbard,  8-3/Flint  River, 
October  23,  1977 — new  state  and 
world  record 

White  Bass 

Eugene  Williams,  3-14/George  An- 
drews Lake,  May  10,  1977;  also 
3-8 XA  /George  Andrews  Tailwa- 
ter,  May  18,  1977 


Mike  Gozdick,  3-10/Lake  Lanier, 
March  28,  1977;  also  3-9/Lake 
Lanier,  March  25,  1977,  and  3-1/ 
Lake  Lanier,  March  29,  1977 

M.  J.  Gozdick,  3-4 Vi  /Lake  Lanier, 
March  8,  1977;  also  3-4Vfc/Lake 
Lanier,  March  9,  1977,  and  3-3/ 
Lake  Lanier,  March  9,  1977 

Carey  Tatum,  3-1 /Lake  Blackshear, 
June  9,  1977 

Striped  Bass 

Charles  E.  Masters,  Jr.,  33/Flint 
River,  July  23,  1977 

Frank  Roberts,  28-12/Clark  Hill- 
Savannah  River,  May  30,  1977 

Paul  U.  Skelton,  27-8/Murder  Creek 
in  Putnam  County,  May  23,  1977 

Harold  Thompson,  25/Nottely  Lake, 
March  26,  1977 

Bluegill 

James  O.  White,  2-10/Satilla  River, 
May  9,  1977 

Charles  Poole,  2-8/Lake  Burton, 
April  28,  1977 


Redear  Sunfish  (Shellcracker) 

J.  E.  Brown,  2-1 /Lake  Burton,  May 
15,  1977 

Redbreast 

*Julius  Williams,  1-4%/Satilla  River, 
May  7,  1977 

White  Crappie 

Charles  W.  Godwin,  Sr.,  3-5/Lake 
Douglas,  February  27,  1977 

Walleye 

Charles  M.  Williams,  6-lOVi/Lake 
Allatoona,  June  13,  1977 

Ronald  F.  Mize,  5-10/Lake  Burton, 
November  22,  1977 

Channel  Catfish 

James  I.  Lentz,  Jr.,  32-3V/2/Satilla 

River,  October  30,  1977 
M.  Dean  Hall,  16- 10/ Jackson  Lake, 

September  11,  1977 

*New  State  Record 


GEORGIA  RECORDS 


BASS,  LARGEMOUTH 
WORLD  RECORD 

22  lbs.,  4  oz. — George  Perry 

Brunswick,  Montgomery  Lake 

June  2,  1932 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  10  lbs. 
BASS,  SPOTTED  (KENTUCKY) 

7  lbs.,  12  oz.— Robert  Kincaid 

Blue  Ridge,  Lake  Nottely 

March  8,  1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:   8  lbs,  10V2  oz. 
BASS,  SMALLMOUTH 

7  lb.,  2  oz.-Jack  Hall 
Cleveland,  TN,  Lake  Chatuge 
March  28,  1973 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  11  lbs.,  15  ozs. 
BASS,  SHOAL  (ALSO  "FLINT  RIVER") 
WORLD  RECORD 

8  lbs.,  3  oz.— David  Hubbard 
Thomaston,  Flint  River 
October  23,  1977 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
This  fish  is  listed  by  Field  &  Stream  as  a 
world  record  redeye  bass 
BASS,  REDEYE  (COOSA) 

2  lbs.  10  oz.— John  R.  Cockburn,  Jr. 

Dalton,  Jacks  River 

July  4,  1967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  8  lbs.,  3  oz. 
BASS,  WHITE 

5  lbs.,  1  oz.-J.  M.  Hobbins 

Atlanta,  Lake  Lanier 

June  16,  1971 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  5  lbs.,  5  oz. 


BASS,  STRIPED 

63  Ibs.-Keliey  A.  Ward 

Dublin,  Oconee  River 

May  30,  1 967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  20  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  72  lbs. 
BLUEGILL 

3  lbs.,  5  oz.— P.  F.  Gumm 

Atlanta,  Shamrock  Lake 

July  19,1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  V/i  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  4  lbs.,  12  oz. 
SUNFISH,  REDEAR  (SHELLCRACKER) 

3  lbs.,  6  oz.— Terry  Sapp 
Macon,  Ocmulgee  River 
July  3,  1975 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  4  lbs.,  8  oz. 
SUNFISH  REDBREAST 

1  lb.,  4%  oz.-Julius  Williams 
Douglas,  Satilla  River 

May  7,  1977 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1  Vt  lbs. 
NO  WORLD  RECORD 
WARMOUTH 
WORLD  RECORD 

2  lbs.— Carlton  Robbins 
Sylvania,  Private  Pond 
May  4,  1974 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1  lb. 
CRAPPIE,  BLACK 

4  lb.,  4  oz. — Tie: 

Shirley  Lavender 
Athens,  Acree's  Lake 
June  1,  1971 
Steve  Cheek 


East  Point,  Lake  Spivey 

March,  1975 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  5  lbs. 
CRAPPIE,  WHITE 

4  lbs.,  11  oz.— Lewis  I.  Little 
Macon,  Brickyard  Lake 
May  31,  1972 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  3  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  5  lbs.,  3  oz. 
TROUT,  BROOK 

5  lbs.,  5  oz. — James  Harper 
Austell,  Waters  Creek 
September  3,  1973 

Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15"  or  2  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:   14  lbs,  8  oz. 
TROUT,  BROWN 

18  lbs.,  2  oz.— William  M.  Lowery 

Marietta,  Rock  Creek 

May  6,  1967 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  18"  or  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  39  lbs.,  8  oz. 
TROUT,  RAINBOW 

12  lbs.,  4  oz.— John  Whitaker 

Ellijay,  Coosawattee  River 

May  31,  1966 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  24"  or  6  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  42  lbs.,  2  oz. 
PERCH,  YELLOW 

No  Official  State  Record 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  1V4  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:   4  lbs.,  3' 2  oz. 
WALLEYE 

1 1  lbs. — Steven  Kenny 

Atlanta,  Lake  Burton 

April  13,  1963 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  25  lbs. 

(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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V. 


RECORDS  (Continued) 

CATFISH,  CHANNEL 

4  lbs.,  12  oz.— Bobby  M.  Smlthwick 

Vidolia,  Altamaha  River 

May  18,  1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD   RECORD:  58  lbs. 
CATFISH,  FLATHEAD 

51  lbs.,  15  oz  — Hoyt  McDaniel 

Suches,  Lake  Nottely 

June  2,  1969 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  76  lbs. 
MUSKELLUNGE 

38  lbs.— Rube  Golden 


Atlanta,  Blue  Ridge  Lake 

June,  1957 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  Any  Weight 
WORLD  RECORD:  69  lbs.,  15  oz. 
PICKEREL,  CHAIN  (JACKFISH) 
WORLD  RECORD 

9  lbs.,  6  oz.— Baxley  McQuaig,  Jr. 

Homerville 

February,  1961 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  5  lbs. 
BOWFIN 

16  lbs.— Charles  O.  Conley 

Stephen  Foster  State  Park 

May  25,  1976 


Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  8  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:   19  lbs.,  12  oz. 
CARP 

35  lbs.,  12  oz.— Rev.  Donald  Clark 

Locust  Grove,  Lake  Jackson 

1972 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  20  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  55  lbs.,  5  oz. 
GAR,  LONG  NOSE 

No  Official  State  Record 
Minimum  Weight  for  Certificate:  15  lbs. 
WORLD  RECORD:  50  lbs.,  5  oz. 


□IMR  FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT 


Region  I 
Kim  Primmer, 
Supervisor 


Region  II 
Rich  Fatora, 

Supervisor 
Robert  Klant 

Russ  England 


Region  III 
Don  Johnson, 
Supervisor 
Tim  Hess 

Royce  Harrington 


Region  IV 
Wayne  Thomaston, 

Supervisor 
Les  Ager 

Frank  Ellis 


Calhoun  Office 
P.O.  Box  519 
Calhoun,  GA  30701 
(404)629-1259 

Route  13,  Box  322A 
Gainesville,  GA  30501 
(404)  532-5301 

Burton  Fish  Hatchery 
Route  1 

Clarkesville,  GA  30523 
(404)947-3112 

Route  2 

Social  Circle,  GA  30279 

(404)  557-2591 

(404)656-4817 

McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area 

Route  1 

Dearing,  GA  30808 

(404)595-1619 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Fort  Valley,  GA  31030 

(912)825-6354 

Manchester  Office 
P.O.  Box  152 
Manchester,  GA31816 
(404)  846-8448 


Region  V 
Russ  Ober, 

Supervisor 
Lee  Keefer 
Reggie  Weaver 

Paul Loska 
Tom  Scott 

Region  VI 
Dan  Holder, 

Supervisor 
Jerry  Germann 
Charles  Coomer 

Mike  Geihsler 


Jim  Nix 


Region  VII 
Carl  Hall, 

Supervisor 
Jon  Hornsby 


Bob  Rees 


2024  Newton  Rd. 
Albany,  GA  31701 
(911)  439-4256 


Steve  Cocke  Fish  Hatchery 
Dawson,  GA31742 
(912)995-4486 

P.O.  Drawer  1528 
Waycross,  GA  31501 
(912)285-6094 


Bowen  Mill  Hatchery 

Rt.  1 

Fitzgerald,  GA  31750 

(912)423-2988 

Metter  Office 

P.O.  Box  358 

Metter,  GA  31439 

(912)685-6424 

Demeries  Creek  Office 
Rt.  1,  Box219R 
Richmond  Hill,  GA  31324 
(912)944-2222 
(912)727-2112 

Richmond  Hill  Hatchery 
Richmond  Hill,  GA  31324 
(912)756-3691 
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Outdoors  in  Georgia 


Georgia 
Big  Fish 
Contest  Rules 


1.  Have  the  fish  weighed,  measured,  and 
entered  at  any  Game  and  Fish  Division  fish- 
eries management  office.  If  this  is  impossible, 
have  the  fish  weighed  on  a  certified  scale  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Both  witnesses 
and  the  owner  of  the  scale  (if  not  a  witness) 
must  provide  an  address  and  phone  number. 
(If  the  fish  is  weighed  and  measured  at  a 
Game  and  Fish  Office,  the  verifying  official 
should    sign    the    blank.) 

2.  Witnesses  must  be  of  legal  age,  and  may 
not  be  members  of  the  entrant's  immediate 
family. 

3.  The  truth  of  the  entry  blank  must  be  at- 
tested before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  a 
notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff, 
municipal     clerk,     postmaster,     member     of    a 


state  or  local  law  enforcement  agency,  or 
wildlife    ranger. 

4.  If  the  fish  is  not  weighed  and  measured 
at  a  Game  and  Fish  office,  the  fish  must  be 
frozen  whole  and  maintained  for  30  days 
from  the  date  of  postmark  on  the  entry  blank. 
This  is  for  identification  purposes.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  this  30-day  term  the  entrant  may 
assume  that  there  is  no  question,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  fish  in  whatever  manner  he 
desires. 

5.  No  fish  will  be  accepted  as  a  state  rec- 
ord unless  verified  by  a  Fisheries  Biologist. 

6.  Mounted  fish  are  not  suitable  for  identifi- 
cation. No  potential  state  record  or  contest 
winner  will  be  verified  after  it  has  been 
mounted. 

7.  Judges  reserve  the  right  to  inspect  any 
fish  entered  in  this  contest,  and  the  right  to 
take  any  fish  to  another  authority  for  identi- 
fication. Judges  reserve  the  right  to  disqualify 
any  entry  which  does  not  fulfill  the  rules  set 
forth. 

8.  The  judges  of  this  contest  are  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, the  Editor  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia  maga- 
zine, and  Fisheries  Biologists  of  the  Game  and 


PRINT  OR  TYPE  ALL  INFORMATION 


Kind  of  Fish_ 
Girth  


Weight  _ 


Jbs. 


_ozs.  Length 


_in.   Bait  Used- 


Type  Tackle- 


Where   Caught   (name   of   lake   or   stream) 

Location  of  Lake  or  Stream  (county  or  nearest  town). 


Date  Caught- 
Angler____ 


Home  Address. 
City  and  State- 


Telephone  Numbers:  Business- 
Fishing  License  Number: 


Home_ 


"I  hereby  swear  that  the  above  statements  are  true;  that  in  taking  this  fish  I  complied  with  the 
contest  rules  and  Georgia  State  Fishing  Regulations,  and  that  the  witnesses  hereto  saw  this  fish 
weighed  and  measured.  I  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  in  connection  with  the  Georgia  Big  Fish 
Contest." 


(Signature  of  Angler) 

We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  fish  described  above  and  verify 
the  weight  and  measurements  given. 

1.    Signature 

Address Phone 


2.    Signature- 
Address 


3.    Owner,  of  scale. 


Phone- 
Phone- 


Sworn  to  and  ascribed  before  me  this 


day  of_ 


19_ 


Title:- 


(Signature  of  a  qualified  officer— see  rule  3) 
Send  all  entries  to:  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  719,  270  Washington   Street,   Atlanta,   GA  30334. 


Fish  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources.  Decisions  of  the  judges  will  be  final. 

9.  Neither  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation,  nor 
any  of  their  designees  will  be  responsible  for 
loss  or  damage  to  fish  entered  in  this  contest. 

10.  Contest  prizes  from  Garcia  and  Pflueger 
will  be  awarded  annually  to:  the  largest 
largemouth  bass,  white  bass,  bream,  trout, 
and  the  holder  of  any  state  record  taken  in 
the  contest  year. 

11.  In  case  of  multiple  records  in  a  single 
season,  the  last  record  holder  for  that  year 
will  receive  the  prize.  All  record-breaking  en- 
tries will  be  identified  and  the  angler  awarded 
a    certificate. 

12.  The  name  of  the  annual  winners  in  the 
largemouth  and  white  bass  contest,  the 
weight  of  their  fish,  and  date  of  catch  will  be 
inscribed  on  trophies  kept  at  the  Atlanta  office 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

13.  Fish  caught  after  December  31  will  be 
entered  in  the  following  year's  contest.  Entries 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
fish  is  caught.  The  deadline  is  January  15. 

14.  There  is  no  entry  fee. 

15.  Any  angler,  resident  or  non-resident,  who 
holds  a  valid  Georgia  fishing  license,  may 
enter  the  contest  by  completing  the  official 
entry  form. 

16.  Fish  must  be  caught  on  sporting  tackle, 
and  be  hooked  and  landed  by  the  entrant. 

17.  Fish  must  be  caught  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  during  the  legal  angling  season  for 
the  species  taken,  and  in  observance  of  all 
pertinent   fishing    laws   and    regulations. 

18.  Any  angler  may  submit  as  many  entries 
as  he  wishes.  Certificates  will  be  awarded  for 
all  fish  surpassing  the  minimum  standards  in 
the  chart  regardless  of  the  year  caught,  but 
contest  prizes  will  be  awarded  only  in  the 
season  immediately  past.  In  the  event  of  a  tie, 
duplicate   awards   will   be   given. 

19.  A  clear,  sideview,  black  and-white  or 
color  photograph  of  the  fish,  preferably  with 
the  angler,  must  be  submitted  with  each  entry. 
This  photo  becomes  the  property  of  Outdoors 
in   Georgia. 

20.  Affidavits  should  be  mailed  to  Big  Fish 
Contest,  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  Room  719,  270 
Washington  Street,   Atlanta,  GA  30334. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  A  FISH:  Girth 
should  be  measured  around  the  largest  part 
of  the  body  as  shown  in  diagram.  Length: 
Measure  along  a  flat  surface  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tail. 
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PUBLIC 

FISHING  AREAS 
IIM 


A  system  of  medium  sized  public  fishing  ponds 

intensively  managed  by  DNR  to  provide  high  quality 

fishing  for  the  general  public. 


REGULATIONS   FOR  PUBLIC   FISHING  AREAS 


(1)  All  fishermen  16  years  of  age  and  older  except 
holders  of  honorary  fishing  license  must  have  a  fishing 
permit  in  addition  to  their  regular  sport  fishing  licenses 
at  the  following  public  fishing  areas:  Arrowhead  Public 
Fishing  Area,  McDuffie  Public  Fishing  Area,  Elbert 
County  Public  Fishing  Area,  Evans  County  Public  Fish- 
ing Area,  Baldwin  Forest  Public  Fishing  Area,  Webster 
County  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(2)  The  following  public  fishing  areas  shall  be  closed 
for  fishing  from  November  1  to  March  1:  Arrowhead, 
McDuffie,  Elbert  County,  Evans  County  and  Baldwin 
Forest. 

(3)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  fish  except  on  Wednes- 
days, Saturdays  and  Sundays  on  the  following  public 
fishing  areas:  Arrowhead,  Evans  County  and  Baldwin 
Forest,  provided  however,  it  shall  not  be  unlawful  to 
fish  in  said  areas  on  Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day 
or  Labor  Day. 

(4)  Fishing  hours  on  public  fishing  areas  shall  be 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  except  Elbert  County  Public 
Fishing  Area  which  shall  be  open  from  sunrise  to  7:30 
P.M. 

(5)  No  person  shall  fish  in  any  pond  which  has  been 
closed  by  the  area  manager  for  purposes  of  fisheries 
management  and  which  has  been  posted  as  closed. 


(6)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  possess  at  any  one  time 
more  than  the  following  limits  of  fish  caught  from  pub- 
lic fishing  areas: 

(a)  Twenty-five  (25)  of  any  one,  or  a  combination 
of,  the  game  species  of  bream  or  sunfish; 

(b)  Five  (5)  largemouth  bass; 

(c)  Five  (5)  channel  catfish 

(7)  Boat  motors  except  battery  powered  motors  shall 
be  prohibited  on  all  public  fishing  areas.  All  boats  shall 
be  prohibited  at  Arrowhead  Public  Fishing  Area. 

(8)  No  person  shall  fish  with  any  gear  other  than 
one  pole  and  line  at  any  public  fishing  area. 

(9)  The  use  of  live  fish  for  bait  shall  be  prohibited 
in  ponds  of  public  fishing  areas  unless  minnows  are 
established  in  the  fish  population  of  a  pond,  which 
pond  has  been  posted  as  being  open  to  the  use  of  live 
fish  for  bait. 

(1  0)  Children  under  sixteen  (1  6)  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  on  public  fishing  areas  unless  accompanied  by 
an  adult. 

(11)  Camping  shall  be  prohibited  on  public  fishing 
areas  except  in  designated  areas. 

(12)    Swimming  shall  be  prohibited  on  public  fishing 
areas. 
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BALDWIN   STATE  FOREST  PUBLIC   FISHING  AREA 
Description:  Three  lakes  totaling  41  acres  provide  chan- 
nel catfish  fishing  with  some  bass  and  bluegill  fishing. 
Boats  are  allowed  but  only  electric  motors  are  permis- 
sible. These  lakes  are  open  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  from  March   1    through  October  31.  Per- 
mits are  sold  at  the  entrance  to  the  area.  Open  Memo- 
rial Day,  Independence  Day  and  Labor  Day. 
Location:  The  area  is  about  6  miles  south  of  Mil' 
ville  on  U.  S.  Highway  441. 
Manager:  Wayne  Clark.  (912)  453-4200. 

McDUFFIE  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  This  area  consists  of  1  3  ponds  totaling  1  1  8 
acres  which  are  stocked  with  bass,  bluegill  and  chan- 
nel catfish.  Boats  and  electric  motors  are  allowed  on 
some  of  the  lakes.  The  area  is  open  every  day  from 
March  1  through  October  31.  Permits  are  sold  at  the 
area.  Picnic  tables  are  available. 

Location:  Go  approximately  3   miles  from   Dearing  on 
Iron   Hill   Road   to   Iron   Hill   Church.   Turn   right  at  the 
church,  go  to  wooden  sign,  turn  left  on  dirt  road,  go  .8 
mile  to  the  checking  station. 
Manager:  Ed   Henderson.   (404)595-1619. 

ARROWHEAD  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  There  are  two  lakes  (1 6  and  19  acres)  open 
for  channel  catfish  fishing  in  alternate  years.  No  boats 
are  allowed.  A  lake  is  open  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
Wednesdays  from  March  1  through  October  31.  The 
area  is  also  open  on  Memorial  Day,  July  4  and  Labor 
Day.  Permits  are  sold  at  the  area.  Picnic  tables  are 
available. 

Location:  Go  north  from  Rome  on  U.  S.  Hwy.  27  about 
8  miles  to  Armuchee  Post  Office.  Turn  right  and  go 
approximately  1.5  miles  on  Hwy.  140.  Cross  Hwy.  140 
to  Floyd  Springs  Road  and  go  about  4  miles  to  the  area. 
Manager:  Danny  Roddenberry.  (404)  295-6023. 

ELBERT  COUNTY  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  Two  lakes  totaling  26  acres  are  stocked 
with  largemouth  bass,  bream  and  channel  catfish. 
Boats  are  allowed  but  only  electric  motors  are  per- 
missible. Lakes  are  open  seven  days  a  week  from 
March   1   through  October  31. 

Location:  Take  Hwy.  72  about  10  miles  east  of  Elberton 
to  E.  L.  Worley's  Store.  Purchase  permits  at  the  store. 
Manager:  Royce  Harrington.  (404)  595-1619. 

WEBSTER  COUNTY  PUBLIC   FISHING  AREA 
Description:  This  lake  covers  70  acres  with  some  stand- 
ing   timber    in    the    basin.    Bluegill,    crappie,    pickerel, 
largemouth  bass  and  channel  catfish  are  present.  Only 
boats  with  electric  motors  are  allowed.  The  lake  is  open 


ye  "ermits  are  purchased  on  the  honor  system 

at  the  lake  site.   Picnicking  is  allowed  and  tables  are 

available. 

Location:  From  Preston,  take  Hwy.  41  south  2  miles  and 

follow  the  signs. 

Manager:  Paul  Loska.  (912)  995-4486. 

EVANS  COUNTY  PUBLIC  FISHING  AREA 
Description:  Evans  County  Public  Fishing  Lake  is  an  84 
acre  lake  with  some  standing  timber  present.  Bluegill, 
crappie,  largemouth  bass  and  catfish  are  the  most  fre- 
quently caught  species.  Boats  with  electric  motors  are 
allowed.  Fishing  permits  may  be  purchased  at  the  lake. 
Picnicking  is  allowed  on  the  area.  The  lake  is  open  from 
March  1  through  October  31,  Wednesdays,  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Open  Memorial  Day,  July  4th  and  Labor 
Day. 

Location:  From  Claxton,  take  U.  S.  Hwy.  280  east  about 
5  miles  to  the  sign.  Follow  the  signs  to  the  lake. 
Manager:  James  R.  Nix.  (912)  685-2145 

TREUTLEN   COUNTY   PUBLIC   FISHING  AREA 
Description:  This  lake  is  200  acres  in  size  and  contains 
standing  timber  and  considerable  aquatic  vegetation. 
A  mixed  creel  of  bluegill,  bass,   pickerel  and  crappie 
can    be   expected.    Boats   with   electric   motors   are   al- 
lowed. Picnic  tables  are  present  on  the  area.  The  lake 
is  open  year-round  and  no  permit  is  required. 
Location:  The  lake,  known  locally  as  Sand  Hill  Lake,  is 
located  off  County  Road  SI  91  2  about  5  miles  north  of 
Soperton. 
Manager:  James  R.  Nix.  (912)685-2145. 

WILLIAMS   PUBLIC   FISHING  AREA 
Description:  This  lake  covers  approximately  40  acres. 
Bass,  bream  and  channel  catfish  usually  dominate  the 
catch.   Boats  and   elecltric   motors  are  allowed   on   the 
lake.    The   area    is   open    throughout   the   year.    Picnic 
tables  are  available.  No  permit  required. 
Location:  Go  west  on   U.   S.    Highway   280   about   .25 
mile   past  the  city  limits  of  Cordele,  turn   right  at  the 
Cordele  Fish  Hatchery  sign  and  go  approximately  1.5 
miles  to  the  hatchery.  Williams  Public  Fishing  Area  is 
on  the  hatchery. 
Manager:  Mercer  Norton.  (912)  273-1 167. 

ALTAMAHA  WATERFOWL  AREA 
Description:  Two  lakes  which  total  90  acres  are  open  to 
fishing.  Fishing  is  sometimes  allowed  on  some  of  the 
waterfowl  ponds.  Crappie,  catfish  and  bass  make  up 
most  of  the  catch.  Fishing  is  not  allowed  during  duck 
season.  No  permit  is  required. 

Location:  The  area  is  2  miles  south  of  Darien  on  U.  S. 
Highway  1  7. 
Manager:  Gene  Love.  (912)  437-4569. 
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ABOUT  THE  COVERS:  Georgia's  coastal  marshes,  teeming  with  life,  are  now  protected 
from  further  destruction.  (See  "Protecting  Our  Marshes,"  page 
19.)  Photos  by  Bob  Busby. 
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Lloyd  Summer,  Jr. 


The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  a 
new  chairman  of  the  board  to  introduce  to  you; 
he's  Lloyd  Summer,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  Rome.  He's  also  a  great 
deal  more. 

Summer  has  been  on  the  DNR  Board  since 
1974,  having  been  initially  appointed  by  then- 
Governor  Carter  and  subsequently  reappointed 
by  Governor  Busbee.  Last  year  he  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Natural  Resources  Board. 

Other  achievements  read  like  a  page  from  a 
Who's  Who  of  civic  consciousness:  The  Jaycees 
Young  Man  of  the  Year;  president,  Rome  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  president,  Rotary  Club;  presi- 
dent, Floyd  County  Wildlife  Association;  chair- 
man, Floyd  County  Development  Authority; 
board  member,  Rome  Boys  Club  .  .  .  the  list 
continues. 

I've  long  been  intrigued  by  Summer's  educa- 
tional background.  He  attended  the  School  of 
Banking  at  LSU  and  later  took  part  in  the  pres- 
tigious Senior  Bank  Officers'  Seminar  at  Harvard 
University.  There's  nothing  unusual  about  that; 
in  fact  it  is  entirely  appropriate  training  for 
someone  who  runs  a  bank.  It's  what  he  studied 
before  his  academic  exposure  to  finance  that  is 
so  interesting. 

He  majored  in  American  literature  at  Duke 
University  and  did  more  than  a  token  amount  of 
graduate  work  in  English  literature  at  Tulane. 
There  is  a  parallel  that  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween Summer's  educational  experiences  and  his 
view  of  our  natural  resources;  that  comparison 
has  to  do  with  the  variety  of  his  interest  and  the 
strength  of  his  commitments. 


As  might  be  expected  of  someone  who  has 
been  an  avid  outdoorsman  for  much  of  his  life, 
Summer  likes  his  game  and  fish  plentiful  and  is 
dedicated  both  to  the  continued  practice  of 
sound  wildlife  management  techniques  and  the 


development  and  implementation  of  new  and 
ambitious  programs. 

His  interests  also  include  matters  related  to 
environmental  protection.  With  the  PCB  prob- 
lems that  have  affected  rivers  near  his  home  in 
Rome,  he  is  keenly  aware  of  the  problems  that 
can  accompany  unwise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. One  of  his  greatest  concerns  is  that 
"we  .  .  .  become  more  vigilant  than  ever  in  pro- 
tecting our  water  resources,  both  groundwater 
and  surface  water." 

I  conclude  this  writing  with  a  sense  of  confi- 
dence and  anticipation.  Lloyd  Summer  inspires 
such  reactions. 
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J  he  crickets'  songs  accompanied  I  3R<    n.  ' 

the  conversation,  trie  neat  marked  # 
hy  wicker  rockers  slapping  tne 
wooden  planks  on  tne  long 
screened  porch.  Children's  races, 
rlushed  with  sun  and  wind,  slanted 
downward  to  avoid  mothers'  eyes.  No 
one  wanted  to  end  the  day.  Full  or 
rried  chicken  and  country  ham  and 
all  the  garden's  hounty,  mothers  tatted 
until  twilight  and  sipped  glasses  or 
mineral  water.  Certainly,  they  were 
convinced,  everyone  would  go  home 
healthier.  ^ 

The  hope  or  hetter/nealth  drew 
thousands  or  people  to  niineratsprings 
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all  over  Georgia  during  the  nineteenth 

ana  the  early  twentieth  centuries.   With 

transportation  slow  at  hest,  ramilies  were 

eager  to  rind  nearhy  places  which  orrered 

clean  rooms,  good  rood  and  access  to 

health -giving  water.  This  demand 

created  dozens  or  resort  hotels  nearly 

all  associated  with  mineral 

Springs  and  one  especially 

fascinating  hotel  known  tor 

its  electric  rocks  which,  the 

owners  claimed,  could  cure 

practically  any  disease. 

Such  hotels  were  huge 

structures — usually  two- story 

rrame  houses  with  large 


verandas — and  were  relatively  self-supporting  with  their 
own  gardens,  cows  and  hogs.  One  example  of  Georgia's 
mineral-springs  resort  hotels  is  at  Omaha  Springs  near 
Avera  and  is  one  of  the  few  such  buildings  which  still 
stands.  Most  of  Georgia's  other  resort  hotels  were 
destroyed  by  fire  earlier  in  this  century. 

Lucius  Williams,  part  owner  of  the  Omaha  Springs 
property,  says  that  his  uncle,  John  Williams,  originally 
built  the  structure  for  a  hospital,  hoping  that  one  of 
his  two  sons  would  practice  medicine  there.  Neither  of 
the  men  became  a  doctor,  but  Williams'  nephew  did 
and  practiced  occasionally  at  Omaha  in  a  small 
building  near  the  hotel. 

"Sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  century," 
Williams  says,  "Uncle  John  decided  to  turn  it  into  a 
hotel  and  summer  resort."  It  operated  until  1910, 
drawing  people  from  Augusta,  Thomson,  Warrenton 
Sandersville  and  Louisville  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  day 
per  person  and  horse. 

A  former  editor  of  the  Louisville  News  and  Farmer, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Saxon  fondly  recalls  childhood  summers  at 
Omaha.  "Every  day  we  tried  to  dam  up  that  stream. 
We'd  leave  at  night  saying,  'I  think  we've  got  it 
this  time,'  always  to  find  the  carefully  laid  branches 
washed  away  in  the  morning.  I  can't  imagine  why  we 
were  so  determined  to  dam  it  up. 

"On  Sunday  afternoons,  buggies  and  wagons  would 
come  from  everywhere,"  she  continued.  "Around  the 
spring  were  some  very  rough  seats — planks  where 
people  would  come  to  sit  or  carry  home  cartons  of 
water.  They  all  thought  it  was  medicinal." 

Another  story  Mrs.  Saxon  tells  is  of  a  couple  who 
went  to  the  hotel  in  the  '20s,  when  John  Williams'  son 
Ernest  and  his  cousin  Raphael  Kelly  lived  there. 
"The  couple  knocked  on  the  door  and  said  they'd  like 
to  have  lunch,"  Mrs.  Saxon  recalls.  "Ernest  and 
Raphael  invited  them  in  and  served  them  a  wonderful 
lunch.  When  the  couple  had  finished  their  meal, 
they  asked  for  their  bill.  'Oh,  there's  no  charge,'  Ernest 
replied,  'The  hotel's  been  closed  for  ten  years.'  " 

Whether  or  not  the  hospitality  was  as  fine  at  other 
hotels,  the  good  food  and  amusements  were  enough 
to  draw  many  people.  Brochures  for  Beall  Springs 
near  Warrenton  advertised  their  barbecued  goat 
specialty  which  would,  it  said,  "appeal  to  the  daintiest 
appetites."  The  specialty  at  the  renowned  Elder  Hotel 
at  Indian  Springs  in  Butts  County  was  ox  tongue  and  is 
still  being  served  there.  There  were  pavilions  for  dances, 
"joggling  boards  for  the  sentimentally  inclined,"  and 
even  string  music  two  nights  a  week. 

Nor  were  the  children  at  a  loss  for  things  to  do. 
Because  the  fathers  often  returned  to  town  to  work 
during  the  week,  and  the  mothers  were  anxious  for  a 
respite  from  parenthood,  the  children,  Mrs.  Saxon 
says,  were  free  to  do  just  about  whatever  they  pleased. 

Resorts  were  found  all  over  the  state.  Marietta 
had  its  own  health  resort,  and  Charles  Morris  says,  in 
his  1907  The  Old  South  and  The  New,  that 
Thomasville's  climate  "adapts  it  admirably  to  those 
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The  Elder  Hotel  in  Indian  Springs. 

suffering  from  pulmonary  troubles."  Warm  Springs  was 
and  still  is  probably  the  most  nationally  famous  of 
Georgia's  health  resorts,  but  Lithia  Springs  near  Atlanta 
and  Indian  Springs  were  once  popular  with  people 
from  all  over  the  state.  Indian  Springs  was  generally 
conceded  as  the  most  popular  mineral  spa  in  Georgia. 

An  1 885  report  by  Georgia's  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  R.  T.  Nesbitt  also  listed  Angier's  Mineral 
Springs,  Catoosa  Springs  (reputed  to  have  50  springs 
within  sight  of  each  other).  Chalybeate  Springs, 
Daniel's  Mineral  Spring,  Franklin,  New  Holland, 
Porter,  Powder,  Watson  and  White  Sulfur  Springs  as 
health  resorts.  The  fact  is,  there  were  over  100  health 
resorts  in  the  state,  although  many  offered  only  a 
small  pavilion  or  spring  house. 

There  was  one  area,  however,  which  drew  people 
from  all  over  the  entire  country.  Hillman  Springs 
in  Taliaferro  County  was  an  immensely  popular  hotel 
in  the  years  before  1900.  Not  only  did  the  resort  have 
two  springs  named  Fever  and  Nausea  for  their 
anecdotal  powers,  it  also  had  rocks  which  were  believed 
to  cure  dyspepsia,  nervous  conditions  and  rheumatism. 

A  booklet  prepared  by  the  Hillman  owners  explains 
how  the  magical  properties  were  discovered.  Baptist 
minister  Andrew  Hillman,  "somewhat  of  a  mineralo- 
gist," as  the  brochure  explains,  had  for  years  searched 
for  alum  and  gold  on  his  property.  In  bad  health, 
Hillman  hoped  the  exercise  of  drilling  would  be  good 
for  him.  But  in  handling  the  drill,  he  felt  a  "peculiar 
sensation,  similar  to  that  experienced  from  a  shock 
given  by  a  galvanic  battery." 

"Sometimes,"  Rev.  Hillman  was  quoted  in  the 
Richmond,  Virginia  Dispatch,  "the  hands  could  hardly 
hold  the  drill.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  found  my 
dyspepsia  greatly  improved  and  my  rheumatism 
completely  gone." 

When  news  of  Hillman's  cure  spread,  neighbors 
flocked  in  to  seek  relief  at  the  rock  and  from  the  mineral 
water.  Hillman  cut  two  holes  into  the  rock  where  the 
spring  water  could  accumulate  and  carved  a  seat 
out  of  stone  for  those  who  came  there  for  the  electric 
treatment. 

An  iron  bar  found  not  too  long  ago  near  the  seat 
was  apparently  inserted  into  the  holes  on  either  side  of 
the  seat  in  the  belief  that  the  electric  current  could  pass 
through  the  iron  to  the  hands  clasped  on  the  bar. 

Henry  Grady  became  interested  in  the  site  and 
reported  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  that  "fully  half 
who  go  get  relief."  Grady  was  later  to  be  only  one 
of  a  number  of  prominent  investors  in  Hillman  Springs. 

Doctors  reported  that  they  saw  sharp  increases  in 
pulse  rates  and  a  Dr.  Devine  stated  that  the  pupil  of  an 
eye  of  one  woman  did  not  respond  to  light  upon 
leaving  the  tunnel.  Perspiration  increased  and  violent 
shaking  often  resulted  from  trips  to  the  healing 
tunnel.  Sufferers  sometimes  spent  days  and  nights  in 
the  shaft,  expecting  cures. 

One  man  who  was  cured  said  in  answer  to  non- 
believers,  "You  cannot  argue  away  the  crutches,  for  they 
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The  spring  well  at  Omaha  Springs. 

are  here."  He  did  concede,  however,  that  he  did  not 
blame  the  medical  profession  for  doubting  that  a  rock 
could  give  a  better  cure  than  a  doctor. 

But  controls  on  the  rock  were  impossible  and  some 
patients,  the  brochure  says,  became  overcharged. 
One  day  in  the  tunnel  one  sufferer,  talking  to  invalid 
Fannie  Pouser  of  South  Carolina,  noticed  that  Fannie 
did  not  reply.  Found  to  be  unconscious,  she  was 
removed  from  the  tunnel.  On  waking  "she  was  delighted 
to  have  been  shocked  and  believed  herself  much 
better  for  it." 

Other  testimonials  to  the  curative  powers  of  the  rock 
and  the  surrounding  springs  told  of  relief  for  kidney 
ailments,  liver  disease,  rheumatic  gout,  poor 
circulation,  compressed  nerves  of  the  ankle,  nervous 
conditions  and  cholera.  Water  from  Nausea  Springs  was 
even  tested  on  an  ocean  voyage,  and  the  experimenters 
said  it  proved  effective  in  combating  seasickness. 
Of  course,  the  water  from  Nausea  Springs  was  "a  fine 
table  water"  as  well. 

The  booklet  Rocks  that  Shock  explains  the 
phenomenon  very  simply:  "Nature  provides  a  cure  for 
every  ailment  of  Adam's  race."  Whether  the  rock 
affected  the  sufferers  or  changes  were  the  result  of 
hysteria  as  some  doctors  said,  people  became  believers. 

The  old  hotel  at  Hillman  Springs  burned  long  ago. 
Although  a  sheer  rock  face  and  its  carved  seat 
remain,  the  roof  of  the  electric  shaft  has  caved  in  and 
its  manmade  walls  have  crumbled.  A  powerline  cuts 
through  the  wooded  area  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away. 

A  family  now  lives  in  the  Omaha  Springs  Hotel. 
Picnickers  still  go  there  and  not  infrequently  do  visitors 
come  with  jars  to  take  home  some  of  that  precious 
water. 

Beall  Springs  is  still  owned  by  the  same  family,  but 
the  site  of  the  springs  is  open  for  picnicking  and  is 
maintained  by  the  Warrenton  Kiwanis  Club.  The  water 
whose  chemical  formula  was  once  proudly  advertised 
now  spews  forth  from  cement. 

Lucius  Williams  still  goes  regularly  to  Omaha  to  get 
his  water.  My  own  physician  grandfather  often  drove 
to  Indian  Springs  to  bring  a  supply  home  for  family, 
friends  and  patients. 

Perhaps  the  brochure  was  right  about  nature 
having  a  cure  for  everything.  Smelling  the  honeysuckle 
on  a  June  night  after  a  day  of  play,  swimming  in  a 
cool  creek,  swinging  from  giant  oaks,  and  consuming 
blackberry  cobbler  with  fresh  cream — they  are  at 
least  part  of  nature's  cure,  and  they  beat  taking 
vitamins  any  day.  ^ 


Mary  Eleanor  Wickersham  is  a  newspaper  columnist 
and  freelance  writer  living  in  Sandersville.  Kevin  Scho- 
chat  is  a  freelance  photographer  who  also  lives  in  Sand- 
dersville. 
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number  of  years  ago  speculators  eyed  the  remain- 
ing undeveloped  islands  just  off  Georgia's  coast — the 
remnants  of  the  state's  famed  Golden  Isles.  The  family 
owning  one  of  the  islands,  Wassaw,  did  not  want  to  sell 
the  untouched  property  for  development  but  preferred, 
instead,  to  find  a  means  of  maintaining  and  protecting 
the  island's  wildlife  and  natural  beauty.  Wassaw's 
owners  sought  help  from  The  Nature  Conservancy,  a 
national  private  conservation  organization  devoted  to 
preserving  natural  lands  across  the  country,  often  by 
purchasing  areas  outright  or  by  accepting  gifts  of  land. 

Unfortunately,  $1  million  was  needed  to  satisfy  re- 
quirements for  the  owners  to  offer  the  1 1 ,000  acres  of 
forests  and  surrounding  salt  marshes  as  a  partial  gift  and 
sale  to  The  Nature  Conservancy.  The  threat  that 
Wassaw  might  be  acquired  by  people  trying  to  place  a 
causeway  and  recreational  complex  on  the  island — after 
which  another  nearby  island  would  be  developed — 
loomed  very  large.  At  the  last  moment,  the  Conservancy 
received  a  donation  of  securities  valued  at  $1  million. 
Using  proceeds  from  the  stock  sale,  the  Conservancy 
purchased  Wassaw  and  gave  it  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  management  and  protection.  Thanks 
to  the  Conservancy's  prompt  actions  and  negotiating 
capabilities,  and  the  generosity  of  a  single  donor,  the 
island  today  remains  a  remarkable  place  with  gnarled 
live  oaks  and  ancient  pines,  where  the  beaches  and  for- 
ests safeguard  lush  marshes  and  precious  wildlife. 

The  acquisition  of  Georgia's  Wassaw  Island  is  only 
one  example  of  how  the  Nature  Conservancy  works  to 
preserve  ecologically  significant  lands  and  the  diversity 
of  life  they  support.  It  preserves  natural  areas  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  by  identifying  the  lands  that  contain  the 
best  examples  of  all  the  components  of  the  natural 
world;  by  protecting  areas  through  purchases  or  gifts  of 


land,  or  donations  to  buy  land;  by  assisting  or  advising 
government  agencies  or  other  conservation  organiza- 
tions in  preserving  areas;  by  promoting  proper  use  of 
natural  areas  and  increasing  public  awareness  of  the 
need  to  safeguard  our  remaining  wildernesses.  Further- 
more, once  an  area  is  acquired,  skilled  volunteers  and 
staff  are  provided  to  protect  and  manage  the  land,  or  it 
is  transferred  to  an  agency  more  suited  to  care  for  it. 
The  Conservancy  presently  manages  660  of  its  own 
sanctuaries.  A  nonprofit  organization,  the  Conservancy's 
activities  are  made  possible  through  general  contribu- 
tions, foundation  grants,  gifts  from  individuals  and  cor- 
porations, membership  dues  and  recovery  of  expenses. 

Operating  from  national  headquarters  in  metropoli- 
tan Washington,  D.C.,  the  Conservancy  also  maintains 
four  major  regional  offices.  State,  field,  unit,  or  project 
offices  are  professionally  staffed  in  an  additional  22 
states.  Its  staff  is  comprised  of  people  with  backgrounds 
ranging  from  ecology  to  real  estate  and  law.  Thirty 
volunteer  chapters  are  located  in  25  states;  membership 
presently  stands  at  47,000. 

The  events  that  now  enable  the  Conservancy  to  com- 
plete some  200  land  preservation  projects  per  year  were 
an  outgrowth  of  propositions  first  championed  in  the 
early  1900s  by  pioneer  ecologist  Victor  E.  Shelford  and 
his  colleagues.  In  1915  Shelford  and  his  associates 
founded  the  Ecological  Society  of  America.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  the  country's  natural  areas  were  increas- 


In  addition  to  the  Wassaw  Island  purchase,  the  Nature 
Conservancy  assisted  the  state,  through  DNR's  Heritage 
Trust  Program,  in  acquiring  Ossabaw  Island.  A  $4 
million  donation  from  Atlanta's  Robert  Woodruff  also 
made  this  purchase  possible. 
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ingly  endangered,  the  Ecological  Society  established  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Natural  Conditions 
in  1917.  It  is  to  this  group  of  scientists,  as  well  as  to  its 
companion — the  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Plant  and 
Animal  Communities — that  the  Nature  Conservancy 
traces  its  beginnings. 

In  1946  the  two  committees  became  a  separate  entity, 
the  Ecologists  Union.  After  a  few  years  of  operation, 
during  which  the  Union  was  primarily  concerned  with 
encouraging  other  groups  to  establish  natural  areas,  the 
organization's  membership  decided  that  a  direct  and 
active  role  in  natural  area  preservation  could  make  the 
Union  more  effective.  Consequently,  the  Ecologists 
Union  became  the  Nature  Conservancy  in  1950,  and  in 
1951  was  incorporated  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  a  non- 
profit association  chartered  for  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes.  At  that  time  the  Conservancy  had  342 
members. 

The  new  organization  spent  its  first  three  years 
experimenting  with  various  methods  of  safeguarding 
natural  lands.  In  1953  a  bold  step  was  taken.  When  a 
group  of  Connecticut  residents  asked  for  affiliation  with 
the  Conservancy  in  order  to  raise  money  to  preserve  the 
Mianus  River  Gorge  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
the  Conservancy  assisted  in  saving  the  337-acre  gorge 
by  buying  it.  This  first  independent  project  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  direct  acquisition  program  for  which 
the  Conservancy  has  become  known.  The  number  of 
preservation  projects  spiraled  upward  annually  to  21  by 
1961,  to  100  by  1969,  and  to  over  200  by  1973. 

But  there  is  something  beyond  numbers  and  dates 
that  speaks  most  for  the  Conservancy's  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments— the  land  itself.  From  the  nation's  East 
Coast  to  its  West  Coast,  the  organization  has  protected 
some  of  this  country's  most  precious  and  beautiful 
natural  lands  and  wildlife  habitats. 

The  mysterious  Great  Dismal  Swamp  is  an  example 
of  what  U.S.  corporations  can  do  for  conservation. 
Lying  half  in  Virginia  and  half  in  North  Carolina,  the 
Dismal  is  one  of  the  few  true  blackwater  swamps  re- 
maining in  the  East.  In  1973  the  Union  Camp  Corpora- 
tion donated  50,000  acres  of  the  Great  Dismal  to  the 
Conservancy.  Another  1 1 ,000  acres  of  the  swamp  were 
given  by  the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  in  1976.  The 
refuge  provides  habitat  for  bear,  bobcat  and  river  otter, 
as  well  as  for  roughly  75  species  of  birds  (two  endan- 
gered) and  many  uncommon  plants.  Towering  above 
the  swamp  like  ancient  and  eerie  sentinels,  the  Dismal's 
bald  cypress  trees  predate  the  birth  of  America;  some 
may  be  as  old  as  1,600  years.  Along  with  several  pur- 
chases, the  Conservancy  has  acquired  some  89,000 
acres  of  the  Great  Dismal,  most  of  which  is  now  owned 
and  managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Two  wildernesses  in  Maine  were  donated  by  the 
J.  M.  Huber  Corporation — 3,793-acre  Crystal  Bog  and 
an  eight  and  one-half  mile  stretch  of  the  Seboeis  River. 
Identified  as  the  "largest,  finest  unspoiled  northern 
sphagnum-heath  bog  in  the  U.S.,"  Crystal  Bog  was 
dedicated  as  a  National  Landmark  in  1974  and  harbors 


at  least  10  species  of  orchids.  The  Seboeis  River  is  fed 
by  spring  melts  that  turn  it  into  a  torrent  of  white  water, 
parts  of  which  have  never  been  successfully  canoed.  Its 
clean,  cold  waters  form  a  dramatic  gorge  along  a  three- 
mile  stretch.  Both  areas  are  managed  by  the  Conserv- 
ancy's Maine  Chapter. 

The  Nature  Conservancy  has  been  very  active  in  pro- 
tecting our  country's  few  remaining  native  grasslands. 
A  gently  rolling  wet  prairie,  the  7,600-acre  Samuel  H. 
Ordway,  Jr.  Memorial  Prairie  in  South  Dakota,  supports 
an  immense  variety  of  waterfowl,  including  giant  Canada 
geese.  Even  the  rare  ferruginous  hawk  builds  its  unique 
stick  nests  on  the  prairie's  grassy  hillcrests.  Owned  by 
the  Conservancy,  Ordway  is  used  as  a  research  station 
to  study  the  techniques  for  preserving  and  restoring  our 
other  dwindling  grasslands.  Also  a  research  natural 
area,  the  virgin  tallgrass  Konza  Prairie  in  Kansas  was 
purchased  in  early  1977  with  an  anonymous  donation 
of  $3.6  million.  The  preserve's  8,100  acres  of  grasses, 
which  grow  as  tall  as  8  to  10  feet,  shelter  coyotes,  red- 
tailed  and  Swainson's  hawks,  upland  plovers  and  threat- 
ened northern  greater  prairie  chickens. 

Believed  to  be  the  largest  single  segment  of  land  ever 
acquired  for  conservation  by  a  private  organization,  the 
220,000-acre  Sevilleta  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  New 
Mexico  came  into  being  on  December  28,  1973.  On  that 
day  the  property  was  sold  for  a  fraction  of  its  value  by 
the  Campbell  Family  Foundation  to  the  Conservancy, 
which  then  donated  the  area  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service.  The  land  was  purchased  with  financial 
assistance  from  the  Mary  Flagler  Cary  Charitable  Trust, 
a  New  York  philanthropy. 

Financial  support  from  the  Cary  Charitable  Trust  also 
enabled  The  Nature  Conservancy  to  purchase,  over  a 
seven-year  period,  13  of  Virginia's  18  Atlantic  barrier 
islands.  Now  called  the  Virginia  Coast  Reserve,  the 
islands  stretch  for  45  miles  along  the  Delmarva  Penin- 
sula and  encompass  the  only  unbroken  barrier  island 
chain  in  the  U.S.  preserved  in  its  natural  state.  Owned 
and  managed  by  the  Conservancy,  the  islands  are  re- 
nowned for  their  large  concentrations  of  shorebirds, 
seabirds  and  migrating  and  wintering  waterfowl.  During 
the  last  bird  count  taken  on  the  islands,  2,000  greater 
snow  geese  were  reported — 10  percent  of  North  Ameri- 
ca's population  of  the  species.  Of  the  10  species  of 
hawks  finding  refuge  in  the  Reserve,  the  endangered 
peregrine  falcon  can  be  spotted  from  all  the  beaches; 
threatened  pigeon  hawks,  or  marlins,  and  ospreys  also 
have  been  observed.  Furthermore,  the  Virginia  Coast 
Reserve's  surrounding  salt  marshes  are  reported  to  serve 
as  nursery  and  breeding  grounds  for  90  percent  of  the 
commercial  finfish  and  shellfish  caught  off  the  Virginia/ 
Maryland  coast. 

Another  coastal  area,  this  time  off  California,  was 
optioned  last  fall  for  purchase  by  the  Conservancy. 
Largest  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Santa  Cruz  harbors  en- 
dangered Channel  Island  fox,  which  hunt  throughout 
the  forests  and  grasslands  of  the  island.  Highly  endan- 
gered brown  pelicans,  which  breed  and  nest  on  a  nearby 
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Through  the  Nature  Conservancy's  efforts,  over  200 
land  preservation  projects  are  completed  each  year. 
Among  the  1 .3  million  acres  across  the  United  States- 
preserved  by  the  Conservancy  to  date  are:  the  337-acre 
Mianus  River  Gorge  in  Westchester  County,  New  York 
(left),  the  Conservancy's  first  acquisition  project;  Santa 
Cruz,  the  largest  of  California's  Channel  Islands  where 
endangered  brown  pelicans  (below  left)  breed; 
Virginia's  18  barrier  islands  (bottom),  the  only 
unbroken  barrier  island  chain  in  the  U.S.  still  in  a 
natural  state;  and  the  Konza  Prairie  in  Kansas  (below). 
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island  where  there  are  no  predators,  fish  in  the  coastal 
waters  of  Santa  Cruz.  According  to  the  University  of 
California  Marine  Sciences  Institute,  the  island  supports 
six  endangered  plant  species  that  are  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  as  well  as  25  other  plants  that  grow 
only  on  Santa  Cruz  and  on  some  of  the  other  Channel 
Islands.  California  sea  lions,  harbor  seals  and  an  occa- 
sional elephant  seal  frequent  the  island's  rocky  sea 
ledges.  Options  were  obtained  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
Island  Company  and  its  shareholders  to  acquire  control 
of  90  percent  of  the  87-square-mile  island.  The  Con- 
servancy is  presently  conducting  a  $4  million  fund- 
raising  effort  to  meet  the  purchase  price  and  to  provide 
for  future  management  of  Santa  Cruz  Island.  The 
Atlantic  Richfield  Foundation  was  the  first  contributor 
with  a  $75,000  donation. 

The  Conservancy  has  saved  several  areas  that  provide 
habitats  for  our  country's  endangered  "national  sym- 
bol," the  bald  eagle.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  pre- 
serves is  Washington's  Skagit  River  Bald  Eagle  Sanc- 
tuary. Each  year,  from  mid-November  to  the  end  of 
February,  a  splendid  congregation  of  eagles  appears  on 
the  middle  expanses  of  the  Skagit  River,  the  westward 
flowing  river  that  originates  in  the  North  Cascade  Range 
and  vanishes  into  Puget  Sound.  The  gathering  is  the 
largest  known  wintering  population  of  northern  bald 
eagles  on  the  West  Coast  of  the  continental  U.S.  Orni- 
thologists believe  the  great  birds  have  been  congregating 
along  the  river's  banks  and  bars  to  feed  on  spawning 
salmon  for  about  10,000  years.  Comprised  of  land  ac- 
quired through  partial  gifts  and  purchases  from  rancher 
Fred  Martin,  the  Simpson  Timber  Company  and  the 
Scott  Paper  Company,  the  sanctuary  presently  contains 
over  1,000  acres  and  is  managed  by  the  Conservancy 
and  the  Washington  State  Department  of  Game. 

Preservation  of  the  Pascagoula  Hardwood  lands  is 
one  of  the  Conservancy's  finest  achievements.  Identified 
by  the  Mississippi  Natural  Heritage  Program  as  the 
single  most  important  natural  area  remaining  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  32,000-acre  bottomland  comprises  a  wilder- 
ness abounding  in  wildlife  of  every  sort.  Mammals  in- 
clude deer,  raccoon,  beaver,  otter,  mink  and  muskrat. 
Endangered  Florida  panthers  have  been  sighted  by  reli- 
able observers.  Green,  little  blue  and  great  blue  herons, 
wood  duck,  pileated  woodpecker  and  the  rare  swallow- 
tailed  kite  are  a  few  of  the  many  resident  birds.  The 
endangered  rainbow  snake,  the  threatened  yellow- 
blotched  sawback  turtle  and  the  rare  glossy  watersnake 
have  been  observed.  Critical  plants  include  threatened 
blue  needle  palm  and  rare  odorless  wax  myrtle.  After 
three  years  of  complex  negotiations,  the  Conservancy 
acquired  the  vast  wilderness  along  the  Pascagoula  River 
and  transferred  it  to  the  Mississippi  Wildlife  Heritage 
Committee. 

The  sanctuaries  described  in  this  article  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  over  1.3  million  acres  of  islands,  swamps, 
prairies,  mountains  and  deserts  the  Nature  Conserv- 
ancy has  preserved  or  assisted  in  preserving  across  the 
country.  In  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  organization  has 


been  involved  in  saving  some  70,000  acres.  Most  of  this 
acreage  comprises  projects  in  which  the  Conservancy 
assisted  the  state,  particularly  in  acquiring  areas  for 
Georgia's  Heritage  Trust  Program — a  10-year  plan 
created  and  implemented  by  (then  Governor)  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1972  to  preserve  the  state's  outstanding  en- 
vironmental, cultural  and  recreational  areas.  Under  the 
program,  millions  of  dollars  of  priority  lands  have  been 
protected  for  present  and  future  generations  of  Geor- 
gians. Examples  of  Heritage  Trust  preserves  are  Lewis 
Island,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  wild  Altamaha 
River;  the  800-acre  Phillips  Tract,  containing  the  largest 
known  breeding  population  of  an  endangered  plant,  the 
Georgia  plume;  three  tracts  of  land  along  the  scenic 
Chattahoochee  River;  the  crown  jewel  of  the  Georgia 
Golden  Isles,  Ossabaw  Island,  and  its  neighboring 
26,000-acre  savannahs  at  Genesis  Point;  Pickett's  Mill; 
Pigeon  Mountain;  Watson's  Mill  Pond;  the  Wormsloe 
Plantation;  and  parts  of  Sunbury  Historic  Site. 

Both  the  state  and  the  Conservancy  have  benefited 
from  their  cooperative  efforts  to  safeguard  Georgia's 
natural  and  cultural  heritage.  Georgia's  experience  with 
its  highly  successful  program  has  led  the  Nature  Con- 
servancy to  assist  other  states  in  establishing  their  own 
heritage  programs.  Today,  ten  states  and  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  have  developed  natural  heritage  pro- 
grams in  cooperation  with  the  Conservancy.  Collectively, 
these  standardized  programs  cover  over  20  percent  of 
the  nation's  landscape,  excluding  Alaska.  The  state 
heritage  programs  are  demonstrating  that  private  and 
governmental  interests  can  cooperate  and  succeed  in 
accomplishing  much  that  neither  could  achieve  alone.  ^ 
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The  Nature  Conservancy  has  been  involved  in 
preserving  over  70,000  acres  in  Georgia  including: 
Lewis  Island  on  the  Altamaha  River  (left);  Pigeon 
Mountain  in  northwest  Georgia  (below  left);  and  three 
tracts  of  land  along  the  Chattahoochee  River  (below  right). 


Jimmy  Valentine 
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by  Lucy  Justus 


At  least  95%  of  all  the  fresh  water 
in  Georgia  is  groundwater.  But  some 
key  questions  about  this  important 
resource  still  need  to  be  answered. 


Since  Georgia's  Piedmont  Plateau  is  underlain  by 
crystalline  rocks  about  as  porous  as  Stone  Mountain, 
people  have  always  believed  the  area  had  virtually  no 
groundwater. 

But  that  may  not  be  true. 

"We  think  once  the  fracturing  of  the  granite  and 
granite-like  rocks  is  well  understood,  it  may  be  possible 
to  get  large  yields  of  groundwater,"  said  Sam  Pickering, 
director  of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  "There  will 
never  be  enough  groundwater  to  solve  Atlanta's  prob- 
lems, but  there  could  be  enough  to  relieve  some  of  the 
demand  and  to  have  quite  an  effect  on  cities  on  the 
outskirts   of  Atlanta   and   through   the   rest   of  the 
Piedmont. 

"Our  organization  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
are  now  working  on  understanding  the  fracture  sys- 
tems and  on  an  inventory  of  wells  to  see  what  kind  of 
yields  are  possible  from  small  wells  presently  being 
put  in." 
Obviously,  the  Piedmont  rocks  are  not  permeable 
enough  to  contain  groundwater,  but  in  many  places 
they  are  highly  fractured  along  zones  which  may  be 
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The  blue  areas  on  both  maps  show  where  wells  drilled  into  the  aquifer  limestone 

would  have  produced  water  at  the  surface  without  pumping.  The  blue  figures  on  the 

197 1  map  are  the  millions  of  gallons  pumped  daily  at  the  various  locations.  Because 

of  the  vast  withdrawals,  wells  no  longer  flow  from  artesian  pressure. 


several  miles  long  and  several  hundred  feet  wide.  The 
fissures  often  form  organized  patterns  and  tend  to  con- 
centrate along  linear  bands  called  lineaments,  Mr.  Pick- 
ering explained.  Because  the  broken  rocks  are  weaker, 
they  are  more  susceptible  to  erosion. 

Water  drains  into  the  fracture  zones,  weathering  the 
rock  and  producing  a  soil  called  saporlite  which  acts  as 
a  sponge,  holding  some  water  and  permitting  some  to 
make  its  way  into  the  deeper  fractures  and  erode  that 
rock.  The  linear  features  are  low  areas,  and  streams 
tend  to  run  along  them,  helping  to  recharge  the  under- 
ground system. 

"Many  wells  in  these  areas  yield  large  quantities  of 
water,"  Pickering  said. 

The  study  of  the  fracture  system  is  part  of  a  coopera- 
tive groundwater  research  program  of  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 
The  object  of  the  study  is  to  document  the  groundwater 
resources  of  the  state,  including,  among  other  things, 
potential  yields,  depth,  chemical  characteristics  of  the 
water  and  best  development  techniques.  The  project 
will  take  years  to  complete,  but  a  proposed  five-year 


program,  if  approved,  will  intensify  efforts  and  help  to 
solve  some  immediately  pressing  problems. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  present  knowledge  about  Georgia's  groundwater 
systems  is  insufficient  to  cope  adequately  with  emerg- 
ing problems. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  building  a  house  in  the 
north  Georgia  mountains  or  on  the  Piedmont  and  need 
a  well.  How  do  you  know  if  there  is  water  or  solid  rock 
beneath  the  soil? 

Many  Georgians  who  did  not  know  have  wasted  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  digging  desert-dry  holes  in  the  ground. 

Moving  to  another  area  of  the  state,  suppose  you  live 
in  a  place  where  there  is  an  aquifer  containing  ancient 
sea  water  just  below  one  containing  an  abundance  of 
fresh  water.  If  you  are  planning  a  well  there,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  understand  the  arrangement  of  aquifers  and 
what  they  contain.  Otherwise,  you  could  spend  more 
money  than  necessary  drilling  a  well  deeper  than  neces- 
sary and  end  up  with  unnecessarily  contaminated  water. 

That  has  happened  in  Georgia. 

Suppose  you  are  responsible  for  the  water  supply  of  a 
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coastal  city.  An  industry  which  requires  large  quantities 
of  water  wants  to  locate  there.  Will  the  additional  with- 
drawals bring  the  water  level  in  the  aquifer  down  enough 
to  permit  the  entry  of  salt  water,  contaminating  the  city 
supply? 

Or  suppose  you  need  a  well  in  south  Georgia  to  pro- 
duce 1,000  gallons  a  minute.  One  in  a  certain  place  may 
yield  300  while  one  a  few  hundred  feet  away  could  pro- 
duce 1,200.  How  do  you  know  where  to  drill? 

And  where  do  you  find  the  answers? 

You  may  not.  They  are  available  for  some  parts  of 
the  state  but  not  for  all,  and  people  are  often  surprised 
that  such  information  cannot  be  quickly  supplied.  But 
like  most  things,  the  groundwater  situation  has  grown 
more  complicated  with  the  passage  of  time. 

"In  the  past,  it  has  been  relatively  easy  for  almost 
anyone  to  drill  a  well  and  get  water  for  almost  anything 
they  needed,"  said  David  Swanson,  chief  hydrologist 
for  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division. 

Now  the  population  has  grown  enormously,  spreading 
over  granite-based  peaks  and  sandy  flat-lands  as  well  as 
fertile  valleys  and  requiring  more  and  more  water  for 
more  and  more  things. 

Heavy  industrial  and  municipal  use  on  the  coast  has 
lowered  the  pressure  in  the  principal  artesian  aquifer, 
permitting  salt  water  to  contaminate  fresh  groundwater 
in  areas  of  heavy  pumpage. 

In  parts  of  inland  Georgia,  irrigation  has  doubled  and 
tripled  in  the  last  few  years,  raising  the  question  of 
whether  aquifers  there  can  supply  growing  irrigation. 


domestic  and  industrial  needs.  People  are  beginning  to 
ask  such  things  as:  what  effect  will  my  neighbor's  irri- 
gation system  have  on  my  well?  Is  the  water  level  declin- 
ing because  of  water  use  or  climate? 

The  state's  economy,  municipal  growth  and  industrial 
development  are  now  affected  by  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate water  of  suitable  quality.  And  locating  that  supply 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  deciding  what  river  to  use  or 
where  to  dig  a  hole.  It  is  a  matter  of  understanding  a 
vast  and  intricate  system. 

David  Swanson  explained  the  type  of  information  re- 
quired and  the  levels  on  which  it  is  classified. 

"The  first  is  called  the  data  level,"  he  said.  "That 
means  we  have  some  information  on  existing  wells  in 
the  area.  We  might  have  a  geologic  map  and  some  basic 
water  information,  but  no  interpretative  reports. 

"At  the  reconnaissance  level,  which  is  next,  we  try  to 
define  the  geology  of  the  area,  the  geometry  of  the 
aquifer  systems,  the  groundwater  levels  and  the  water 
quality  and  use.  We  also  attempt  to  estimate  the  yield 
of  a  properly  constructed  well. 

"We  now  have  only  about  14  percent  of  the  aquifer 
systems  covered  by  this  minimum  level  of  knowledge. 

"At  the  planning  level,  we  try  to  determine  the  dis- 
charge-recharge relationship  of  the  aquifer  systems  and 
the  ideal  pumping  level  and  to  estimate  certain  other 
parameters.  The  key  word  here,  however,  is  'estimate.' 

"On  the  management  level,  we  try  to  define  all  aspects 
of  the  groundwater  system.  All  the  geologic,  hydrologic 
and  water-use  information  is  then  integrated  into  a  digi- 
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tal  model  which  can  be  used  to  predict,  very  rapidly, 
what  any  change  in  water  use  will  do  to  the  water  level 
or  chemical  quality  in  the  aquifer. 

"It  is  not  the  type  of  thing  where  you  can  spend  a  year 
investigating  and  come  up  with  all  the  answers,"  he 
added.  "You  could  assign  25  people  to  such  a  study  and 
they  would  not  be  able  to  develop  the  answers  in  a  short 
time.  It  takes  many  years  to  develop  what  I  might  call 
even  rudimentary  information. 

"There  are  only  two  areas  in  the  state — Brunswick 
and  Savannah — where  we  have  what  we  feel  is  the  be- 
ginning of  management  level  information,  and  in  both 
places  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  material  we  have  to 
collect.  We  are  striving  for  management  level  informa- 
tion for  the  whole  state.  It  is  the  level  where  we  can 
begin  to  say  what  the  cause  and  effect  is." 

One  goal  of  the  proposed  five-year  program  is  to 
reach  the  reconnaissance,  or  second,  level  within  that 
period. 

"The  information  we  have  now  is  the  result  of  40  or 
50  years'  work,"  Sam  Pickering  said.  "In  any  ground- 
water research  program,  it  is  important  to  understand 
you  can't  put  on  a  crash  program  and  quickly  develop 
even  reconnaissance  level  information.  Everything  de- 
pends very  substantially  on  a  historic  record  that  goes 
back  many  years  or  even  decades." 

Many  things  affect  groundwater  quality  and  quantity 
and  they  frequently  vary  from  year  to  year. 

One  advantage  to  the  extensive  research  program  is 
that  it  will  provide  not  only  facts  but  accurate  interpre- 
tations of  facts  which  may  help  to  prevent  such  misun- 
derstandings as  the  one  about  Georgia's  principal  arte- 
sian aquifer.  Periodically  people  figure  the  capacity  of 
the  aquifer  and  come  up  with  the  observation  that  it 
contains  enough  water  to  supply  all  the  area's  needs  for 
centuries  even  if  no  rain  should  fall  during  those  cen- 
turies. 

"That  aquifer  holds  a  staggering  amount  of  water,  but 


it  would  be  physically  impossible  to  withdraw  all  of  it," 
David  Swanson  said.  "If  it  were  possible,  you  would 
most  likely  run  into  significant  water  quality  problems 
before  you  even  got  started." 

One  of  the  problems  could  be  salt  water  which  has 
been  in  the  aquifer  for  ages. 

"The  aquifer  limestones  were  formed  tens  of  millions 
of  years  ago  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,"  Sam  Pickering 
said.  "Unless  all  the  salt  water  has  been  completely 
flushed  out,  they  contain  what  is  known  as  connate 
water,  which  is  the  original  water  that  was  trapped  in 
the  sediments  when  they  were  deposited — very  ancient 
sea  water,  if  you  will. 

"Some  of  the  limestones  were  not  deposited  in  deep, 
clean  sea  water.  They  were  deposited  in  tidal  flat  condi- 
tions where  there  were  reefs  and  pools  behind  the  reefs. 
The  water  evaporated  and  minerals  called  gypsum  and 
anhydrite  formed.  These  minerals  were  buried  deep  in 
the  limestone  layers  and  when  groundwater  comes  into 
contact  with  them  and  other  sulfate  minerals,  the  result 
is  very  bitter,  hard,  brackish  water  which  doesn't  meet 
state  standards." 

Valdosta  had  trouble  with  these  minerals.  "From  the 
Brooks,  Lowndes  and  Echols  County  study,  which  has 
just  been  completed,  it  was  found  that  the  upper  aquifer 
was  a  very  capable  one  but  there  was  not  a  very  clear- 
cut  separation  between  it  and  the  one  below  it,"  Picker- 
ing said.  "When  you  drill  down  further  than  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  you  get  into  a  zone  of  very  brackish  sulfate 
water  of  such  poor  quality  it  will  not  meet  state  stan- 
dards. We  found  Valdosta  had  been  drilling  many  of  its 
wells  in  the  general  area  much  too  deep  and  were  bring- 
ing water  of  very  poor  quality  up  into  the  top  aquifer." 

The  aquifer  system  on  the  coastal  plain  is  immense 
and  complex  and  at  this  point  no  one  knows  the  extent 
of  either  the  immensity  or  the  complexity. 

In  some  areas  there  are  as  many  as  six  distinct  aqui- 
fers within  a  comparatively  small  area.  In  some  places 
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they  are  stacked;  in  others,  they  are  spread  out  like  the 
fingers  on  an  open  hand.  The  aquifers  in  a  given  area 
may  be  the  same  age  or  there  could  be  millions  of  years 
of  difference  in  the  ages. 

Does  anybody  know  how  many  aquifers  there  are  in 
the  state? 

"Absolutely  not,"  Sam  Pickering  said.  "But  we  are 
sneaking  up  on  it.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  hope  to 
find  out  during  the  next  five  years." 

It  is  possible  the  state  has  an  extensive  warm  water 
aquifer.  An  oil  test  well  drilled  recently  in  Wayne 
County  produced  water  that  was  about  140  degrees. 
Geologists  think  the  water  is  heated  by  very  low  levels 
of  radioactivity  in  ancient  volcanic  rock  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  surface.  "We  believe  a  warm  water  aqui- 


fer may  underlie  1,000  or  so  square  miles  of  the  coastal 
plain  from  Brunswick  to  Hazelhurst  to  Sylvania  to 
Savannah  and  on  into  South  Carolina,"  Mr.  Pickering 
said. 

Upcoming  tests  will  confirm  or  refute  the  theory  but 
it  is  an  exciting  possibility. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  people  around  the  state  who  are 
studying  the  fracture  systems  of  granitic  rocks,  the  size 
and  porosity  of  limestone  formations,  weather  patterns, 
the  rate  of  flow  in  wells,  springs  and  streams,  water 
quality,  how  much  of  the  potential  flow  is  currently 
being  used  and  a  great  many  other  things  associated 
with  groundwater  in  Georgia. 

When  it  is  all  together,  it  will  solve  many  of  our  water 
problems.  ^ 
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Protecting  Our 
Marshlands 
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by  Bill  Morehead 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 


If  there  is  one  thing  that  char- 
acterizes Georgia's  coast,  it  is  its  wide 
expanse  of  marsh,  our  "Marshes  of  Glynn." 
To  assure  that  the  marshes  remain  with  us,  the  state  of 
Georgia  passed  the  Coastal  Marshlands  Protection  Act  in  1970.  Since 
then.  Dr.  Fred  Marland  has  served  as  director  of  Marshlands  Protection. 
Joining  Dr.  Marland  in   1976,  Dr.  John  Bozeman.  a  botanist,  has  served  as 
the  other  half  of  the  scientific  team  enforcing  the  Coastal  Marshlands 
Protection  Act   (CMPA).  These  men,  along  with  a  three  member  Coastal 

Marshland  Protection  Committee,  are  working  to 


Georgia  has  600,000  acres  of  tidal  marsh,  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  estuarine  ecosystem. 
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make  sure  that  exploitation  and  unnecessary  destruction 
of  the  marshes  does  not  take  place. 

Is  the  CMPA  working?  Are  we  saving  or  losing 
our  marshes?  What  is  the  future  of  the  marshes  and 
with  them,  the  Georgia  coast? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  interviewed  Dr.  Marland 
for  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 

Dr.  Marland,  why  did  we — why  do  we — need  a 
Marshlands  Protection  Act  in  Georgia? 

MARLAND:  There  was  a  great  amount  of  activity 
on  the  Georgia  coast  during  the  late  1960s,  and  there 
was  a  corresponding  amount  of  public  support  for 
marsh  conservation.  We  have  some  500,000  acres  of 
marsh  in  Georgia.  Hundreds  of  people  took  active 
parts  in  passing  the  1970  Marshlands  Protection  Act 
which  went  into  effect  on  July  1 ,  1 970. 

The  chief  author  of  the  bill  was  Reid  Harris,  an 
attorney  from  Brunswick.  One  person  leading  the  floor 
fight  in  the  state  House  was  George  Busbee.  Busbee's 


roommate  at  that  time  in  the  Legislature  was  state 
Senator  Al  Holloway.  Senator  Holloway  probably  had 
more  to  do  with  getting  the  bill  passed  than  anybody. 
To  be  fair,  the  bill's  passage  was  a  tribute  to  a  whole 
host  of  people:  George  Bagby,  Speaker  George  Smith, 
Dr.  John  Hoyt,  Dr.  Gene  Odum,  Jim  Morrison,  Garden 
Clubs  of  Georgia'and  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
And  of  course,  the  other  members  of  the  General 
Assembly  who  wanted  to  insure  that  Georgia's  coastal 
marshes  are  used  in  the  public  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Georgians. 

But  these  marshes  have  been  here  for  thousands  of 
years.  Why  did  they  need  special  protection  in  1970? 

MARLAND:  Up  until  1967  the  marshes  had 
essentially  preserved  themselves.  A  marsh  was  a  hard 
place  to  build  on  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  marsh 
and  the  elements  are  formidable  opponents  of  hand 
labor.  In  the  twentieth  century,  our  big  machines  cannot 
only  build  on  the  marshes,  they  can  obliterate  them. 
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The  rate  of  development  caught  up  with  Georgia's 
marshes  in  the  late  1960s.  For  example,  some  4,000 
acres  of  marsh  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
Interstate  95.  Some  of  us  on  Sapelo  at  that  time 
(University  of  Georgia  scientists)  realized  we  were 
studying  marsh  habitats  that  might  well  become  extinct. 

People  for  so  long,  for  hundreds  of  years  really,  had 
taken  the  marsh — and  its  yield — for  granted.  The 
average  citizen  didn't  consider  where  the  fish,  oysters, 
crabs,  shrimp  were  coming  from.  Suddenly,  these 
huge  machines  that  were  building  the  Interstate  were 


Spartina  alterniflora,  the  marsh  grass  that  contributes  so 
greatly  to  the  productivity  of  the  tidal  marsh,  provides 
food  and  cover  for  many  marsh  creatures  such  as  the 
snail,  Nassarius. 
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on  the  marshes,  and  it  was  clear  that  man  had  the 
ability  to  change  forever  the  marsh's  integrity. 

Did  the  proposed  phosphate  mining  of  the  late 
1960s  also  play  a  role? 

MARLAND:  Yes.  For  example,  one  company 
proposed  to  strip  mine  roughly  one-half  the  marsh 
acreage  in  Chatham  County  (in  order  to  obtain 
phosphate  for  fertilizer)  and  then  turn  parts  of  the 
mined  area  into  filled  land  for  real  estate 
development — a  sort  of  double  payoff. 

Was  it  the  potential  threat  of  phosphate  mining  that 
united  the  conservation  groups  into  supporting  the 
Marshland  Protection  Act? 

MARLAND:  Right.  It  was  the  trigger — it  was  not 
the  main  force  but  it  was  certainly  the  trigger. 

How  does  Georgia's  marsh  protection  compare  with 
other  states? 

MARLAND:  You  need  only  get  in  an  airplane  and 
look  over  our  sister  states  to  answer  that.  Flying  over 
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the  Carolinas  or  Florida,  you  would  see  we've  done  a 
better  job  of  protecting  our  marshes. 

But  this  is  a  little  bit  unfair  in  one  sense  because 
South  Carolina  just  this  past  year  passed  a  similar 
protection  act.  They  have  not  had  a  state  act  before. 
Florida  has  passed  an  act  of  sorts,  but  they  mainly 
govern  by  rule  and  regulation,  not  statutory  authority. 

Georgians  have  been  very,  very  vigorous — -citizens, 
county  governments,  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
courts.  All  have  had  a  role  in  recognizing  these  quite 
unique  marsh  landscapes. 

What  would  have  been  different  in  the  last  seven 
years  had  we  not  had  a  Marsh  Protection  Act? 

MARLAND:  We  would  have  had  what  you  see  in 
other  states — a  house  resting  on  filled  marsh,  a  little 
canal  up  to  the  house,  a  boat. 

Filled  marsh — the  key  thing  about  dredging  and  its 
provisions  in  the  Coastal  Marshlands  Protection  Act 
is  while  we  allow  creek  dredging,  we  do  not  allow 
people  to  take  the  dredged  material  and  fill  marsh. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  offset  their  costs  of  dredging 
by  filling  in  our  marshes  and  selling  the  fill  for  a  real 
estate  development. 

Had  we  not  had  a  Marshland  Protection  Act  you 
would  see  roads,  houses,  shopping  centers,  fill  lots,  keys 
and  lagoons  (like  Florida),  all  of  these  completely 
dominating  our  marsh. 

As  the  resource  manager  of  our  Marshlands 
Protection  Act,  how  much  of  your  work  is  objective 
enforcement  of  the  Act  and  how  much  is  in  end-running 
political  desires?  Do  you  spend  lots  of  your  time  in 
intangible  discussions  with  people  who  somehow  want 
to  bend,  break  or  otherwise  abort  the  Act? 

MARLAND:  To  a  degree  there  is  a  hierarchy  and 
the  Peter  principle  operates.  You  can't  get  away  from  it. 
In  my  case  I  have  been  freer  than  most  bureaucrats, 
and  the  feedback  loop  between  myself  and  the 
bureaucracy  is  short  and  quick.  The  top  resource 
managers  in  state  government  participate  directly  in 
resource  allocations  of  the  marshes  in  monthly  meetings. 

But  I  have  been  in  this  job  for  six  years  and  I  have 
been  remarkably  free  from  interferences  from  the 
three  governors  I  have  served  under.  Every  decision 
we  make,  of  course,  takes  place  in  a  political  context; 
economic,  political,  ecological,  environmental  factors 
all  interplay. 

In  our  society  there  is  no  way  t©  make  a  so-called 
ecological  decision  in  a  vacuum.  Especially  one  that 
denies  people  jobs,  due  process,  and  so  forth.  There  are 
too  many  checks  and  balances  in  our  system  to  permit 
that.  I  would  say  I  spend  some  20%  of  my  time  on 
paper  work  and  80%  out  in  the  field  dealing  with 
people  and  marshes. 

In  the  six  years  of  the  CM  PA,  what  has  been  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  requests  to  alter  the 
marshes? 

MARLAND:  Each  request  to  the  Coastal 
Marshlands  Protection  Committee  is  considered  by  the 
Committee— which  is  made  up  of  Commissioner  Joe 


Tanner,  Leonard  Ledbetter  (Director,  Environmental 
Protection  Division)  and  Jack  Crockford  (Director, 
Game  and  Fish  Division). 

After  the  law  became  effective  on  July  1,  1970  until 
January  1972,  there  wasn't  anyone  on  the  job. 
Coupled  with  this  lack  of  personnel,  there  was  a  rush  by 
developers,  to  get  modifications  made  on  the  marshes 
before  the  law — with  sufficient  enforcement  personnel 
to  give  the  law  teeth — became  effective. 

After  this  rush,  which  took  me  another  two  years 
to  catch  up  with,  we  found  we  were  being  worked  to 
death.  When  the  job  was  just  about  to  grind  us  down, 
the  economic  recession  hit.  The   1974  recession, 
coupled  with  the  energy  crisis,  acted  as  a  severe  damper 
on  all  construction  work  (permitted  and  unauthorized) 
in  our  marshes. 

You  mean  the  1974  recession  had  a  positive  effect 
on  marsh  protection? 

MARLAND:  Oh,  yes,  definitely  a  beneficial  effect  on 
our  marsh  resources. 

So  the  very  same  economic  sluggishness  that  almost 
everybody  in  the  country  considered  negative  was — 
ecologically — an  accidental  boon  to  our  marsh 
protection  program? 

MARLAND:  Yes.  Conversely,  during  the  booming 
times  of  the  late  '60s  and  very  early  '70s  as  contractors 
were  finishing  up  sectors  of  Interstate  95,  the  operators 
of  this  equipment  (draglines,  dump  trucks,  bulldozers) 
had  all  manner  of  heavy  work  machines  sitting  in, 
around  and  on  the  marsh. 

If  the  neighbor  down  the  street  wanted  something 
done  he  simply  went  out  and  got  his  friendly  dragline 
man  who  during  the  week  worked  on  1-95  and  on  the 
weekend  was  idle,  and  the  dragline  man  came  and  cut 
a  canal  through  the  marsh  or  whatever. 

The  socio-ecological  impact  of  having  that  much 
earth  moving  equipment  on  and  around  the  marshes 
was  enormous.  Perhaps  the  side  effects  of  the  equipment 
being  present  did  as  much  damage  as  the  construction 
of  1-95  itself. 

You  have  raised  another  interesting  point:  the 
spin-off  of  unauthorized  marsh  destruction  by  massive 
equipment  being  present  for  authorized  marsh 
alteration. 

Do  you  fear  the  same  sort  of  accidental,  unauthorized 
alteration  of  the  marsh  from  such  projects  as  the 
nuclear  submarine  base  at  Kings  Bay  in  Camden 
County? 

MARLAND:  Yes,  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
However,  we  will  monitor  this  very  closely — and  we 
are  in  a  far  better  position  to  control  such  marsh 
alteration  today  than  we  were  in  the  days  of  1-95 
construction. 

How  are  you  in  better  control? 

MARLAND:  Well,  an  applicant  must  submit  a 
joint  application  to  the  Corps  and  to  the  State  for  any 
alteration  of  the  marsh.  A  single  two  page  form  satisfies 
both  levels  of  government.  If  it  is  clear  that  what  they 
propose  is  not  going  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Marsh 
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Protection  Committee,  we  try  to  show  them  why — and 
we  try  to  give  them  a  reading  on  it  in  the  field. 

The  Committee  meets  each  month  to  review  all  the 
applications  made.  A  joint  public  notice  is  circulated  by 
the  Savannah  District  Corps  of  Engineers.  A  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  meeting  we  send  these  materials 
to  the  committee,  send  notices  of  the  meeting  to  the 
press.  The  committee  meets  on  alternate  months  on  the 
coast  and  in  Atlanta. 

The  committee  requires  Dr.  Bozeman  and  myself 
to  make  a  study  on  each  application,  including  a  citing 
of  the  pertinent  law  or  regulation.  After  the  Committee 
takes  action  on  the  application,  there  is  a  period  of 
45  days  for  appeal.  Whether  the  permit  is  accepted  or 
denied,  there  is  this  45  day  period  for  appeal. 

Generally,  water-oriented  activities  such  as  marinas 
are  permitted  and  residential  developments  on  marsh 
(ills  are  denied. 

Our  public  review  process  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
review  and  assessment  of  applications  to  alter  the 
marsh.  Citizens  send  in  their  comments  pro  and  con  by 
letter  and  also  appear  before  the  committee  to  express 
their  views.  This  public  review  gives  both  developers 
and  environmentalists,  for  example,  and  other  citizens, 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  applications. 

Dr.  Marland,  how  do  you  view  the  future  of 
Georgia's  marshes?  Will  the  CMP  A  continue  to  work? 

MARLAND:  The  chances  are  quite  good  we  will 
continue  to  have  plenty  of  marsh  acreage.  The  ethic  of 
land  use  in  the  marsh  has  been  established  in  Georgia. 


The  concepts  of  chance  apply.  We  are  fortunate 
in  not  having  Atlanta  sitting  where  Savannah  is,  for 
example.  If  that  were  the  case,  I'd  be  just  an  urban 
biologist  putting  out  little  fires. 

We  do  have  such  major  cities  located  throughout  the 
U.S.  in  and  around  what  used  to  be  marshes.  I  won't 
name  them,  but  anybody  knows  what  cities  they  are. 
Viewed  in  satellite  photography,  these  sprawling  urban 
masses  appear  as  scabs  on  the  flesh  of  the  landscape. 
The  sprawl  of  an  urban  area  on  the  fabric  of  the  earth 
is  a  force  our  society  hasn't  faced  yet.  Our  ability  to 
alter  the  land  far  exceeds  our  understanding  of  the 
changes. 

Savannah  is  not  only  a  smaller  city,  but  historically  it 
has  come  to  grips  with  its  environment.  It  has  been  a 
planned  city  since  Oglethorpe,  with  parks,  trees  and 
open  spaces.  The  future  of  Savannah  I  think  is  to 
vigorously  protect  its  marsh  areas,  while  allowing 
necessary  utilization  that's  in  the  public  interest. 

I  think  the  state  as  a  whole  will  do  that,  too.  In  the 
main,  I  think  our  vast  marsh  areas  will  be  preserved, 
and  not  just  for  the  hunting,  fishing,  and  other 
recreation  but  as  a  vital  resource  renewal  area  and  also 
as  a  place  where  nature  is  left  to  do  her  part,  & 


The  Coastal  Marshland  Protection  Act,  while  not 
prohibiting  marsh  alteration,  requires  such  alteration  to 
occur  only  after  its  purposes  are  examined  in  view  of 
the  ecological  consequences. 
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Redbreast  and  Bass 


by  Dick  Davis 


A 


sun-filled  day,  shirtsleeve  warm; 
a  picture  book  South  Georgia  river 
with  a  known  high  population  of 
sporty,  palate-pleasing  gamefish;  a 
two-man  boat;  ultra-light  tackle  in 
hand,  and  a  rooster  tail  popping  the 
water  among  the  tree  roots  near  the 
bank.  This  is  fall  redbreast  angling 
on  the  Ochlockonee  River,  and  these 
are  the  makings  of  some  rewarding 
fishing  and  some  long-held  memories 
of  outdoor  pleasures  and  good  eating. 

Amber  waters,  often  shallow  and 
deceptively  fast  moving,  are  screened 
by  a  thick  and  sometimes  dense  can- 
opy of  trees  and  undergrowth.  Wil- 
lows, seemingly  reaching  for  the 
sides  of  the  river,  stretch  out  almost 
horizontally  from  both  banks,  some- 
times almost  entangling  overhead 
and  forming  an  arched  canopy  for 
the  waters  and  sands  of  the  Och- 
lockonee. Bald  cypress  adorned  with 
Spanish  moss,  live  oaks,  pines,  gums 
and  an  occasional  holly  and  dog- 
wood, with  a  variety  of  shrubs  and 
small  plants,  line  the  high-rising 
sandy  banks  of  the  river.  The  amber 
waters  contrast  starkly  with  white 
sand  beds  of  the  river. 

The  almost  pristine  beauty  of  the 
river  in  some  stretches  is  reminiscent 
of  the  Suwannee  of  Stephen  Foster's 
famed  folk  song.  An  artist,  with 
canvas  and  brush,  could  find  here 
a  myriad  of  inspirations  and  chal- 
lenges. And  doubling  the  images  in 
some   spots   are   calm   dark   waters, 


reflecting  picturesque  scenes  like  a 
mirror  in  sepia  tone. 

This  is  southwest  Georgia's  Och- 
lockonee River  which  was  visited 
by  DeSoto  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  colonial  days  was  the  home  of  the 
Seminole  Indian,  and  whose  inviting 
waters  beckon  the  boater  with  shal- 
low draft  vessel  of  John  boat  vintage, 
the  canoeist  or  the  rafter. 

But  the  real  delight  of  the  Och- 
lockonee is  revealed  when  its  almost 
silken  surface  is  pierced  by  a  lure  or 
live  bait  guided  by  the  hands  of  the 
experienced  river  angler. 

For  the  river's  waters  support  an 
excellent  population  of  gamefish  to 
delight  the  sport  fisherman.  Stars  of 
the  Ochlockonee's  gamefish  lineup 
are  the  freezer-filling  largemouth 
bass,  the  tasty  redbreast,  the  sporty 
and  food  staple  channel  catfish,  blue- 
gill,  redear  (shellcracker)  and  speck- 
led perch  or  crappie. 

Occupying  a  special  spot  in  the 
roster  of  Ochlockonee  game  fish  is 
the  Suwannee  bass,  for  it  was  in 
Barnetts  Creek,  a  tributary  of  this 
river,  that  the  presence  of  this  species 
in  Georgia  was  first  confirmed  in 
1974.  This  special  species,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  sunfish  family  which  was 
originally  thought  to  occupy  a  range 
limited  to  the  Suwannee  River  drain- 
age in  northern  Florida,  is  thought 
to  be  a  species  closely  related  to  the 
spotted  bass.  Although  on  the  threat- 
ened list,  the  Suwannee  bass  is  be- 


lieved to  be  surviving  in  fair  numbers 
in  the  Ochlockonee. 

Striped  bass  also  are  found  in  the 
Ochlockonee,  making  their  way  up 
river  from  north  Florida's  Lake 
Talquin. 

In  addition  to  affording  good 
chances  of  rewarding  catches,  the 
Ochlockonee  River  also  provides  the 
tempting  challenge  of  boating  a  tro- 
phy bass  or  redbreast  for  a  conver- 
sation piece  and  bragging  rights. 
Largemouth  of  eight  and  ten  pound 
size  have  been  taken  in  recent  months 
from  the  stretch  of  the  river  between 
the  U.S.  Highway  19  bridge  north 
of  Thomasville  and  the  Florida  line. 
Redbreast  come  in  sizes  that  would 
fill  the  large  hands  of  any  wide  re- 
ceiver in  pro  football.  Suwannee  bass 
of  two  to  three  pounds  have  been 
harvested  from  the  river,  and  a  new 
world  record  of  over  3lA  pounds  is 
there  for  the  taking. 

Most  Ochlockonee  anglers  use 
light  tackle  or  the  versatile,  time- 
honored  cane  pole.  A  small,  flat- 
bottomed  two  man  boat  is  the  most 
suitable  transportation  for  fishing  the 
winding,  often  very  shallow  river. 
Either  the  shallow-draft,  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  a  raft  or  a  canoe  is  the 
only  practical  means  of  maneuvering 
in  the  vegetation  of  fallen  and  over- 
hanging trees  which  partially  block 
passage  along  the  river. 

Redbreast  can  be  taken  on  ultra- 
light tackle  using  a  rooster  tail  or 
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Mepps  spinner.  The  redbreast  can 
usually  be  found  in  fast  water  around 
the  tree  roots — cypress  and  other 
species — which  fan  out  in  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  the  individual  roots 
exposed  and  jutting  into  the  river 
where  the  water  flow  has  undercut 
the  tree. 

The  overhang  of  willows,  cypress 
and  other  vegetation  challenges  the 
angler  to  place  his  bait  or  lure  in  a 
likely  spot  for  the  redbreast  or  bass. 
Often  the  cast  by  boater  or  wader 
must  be  almost  horizontal  to  the 
water  and  just  two  or  three  fe,et 
above  the  surface  to  avoid  an  en- 
tangled line  and  the  utterance  of 
some  unmentionable  phrases.  And 
the  lure  .or  bait  must  be  placed  right 
on  target  to  clear  the  roots  and  vege- 
tation which  often  shroud  the  river 
banks. 

Bank  fishing  is  also  popular  along 
the  Ochlockonee.  The  steeply  rising 
sandy  banks  which  characterize  the 
river  in  many  places  afford  good 
vantage  points  for  casting  or  cane 
pole  fishing. 

Bush  hooks,  baited  primarily  for 


channel  cats,  are  strung  from  over- 
hanging trees  into  the  water.  Boaters 
need  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
abandoned  bush  hooks  as  they  pose 
an  everpresent  danger  of  hooking 
clothing  and  flesh. 

Some  anglers  don  waders  to  get 
their  supper.  The  many  shallow 
stretches  of  the  river  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  river  bed,  especially  above 
Thomasville,  make  wading  a  very 
practical  means  of  fishing  in  the 
constricted  openings  and  recesses 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
uninitiated  wader  should  be  warned 
that  the  dark  waters  of  the  Och- 
lockonee, as  in  other  rivers,  can  be 
dangerously  deceiving  as  to  "fall- 
offs"  and  variations  in  depths.  Only 
a  step  or  two  away  from  where  a 
wader  stands  in  knee-deep  water, 
the  river  bottom  may  drop  off  pre- 
cipitously to  eight  or  more  feet  in 
depth. 

The  Ochlockonee  River  rises  in 
the  southern  part  of  Worth  County 
and  flows  southwestward  through 
Colquitt,  Thomas  and  Grady  coun- 
ties and  into  north  Florida  and  Lake 


Talquin  on  its  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Panacea,  Florida. 

To  the  west,  the  Little  Ochlocko- 
nee rises  in  west  central  Colquitt 
County  and  moves  southward  into 
Thomas  County  and  its  junction  with 
the  main  part  of  the  river  just  north 
of  Thomasville. 

Barnetts  Creek,  a  principal  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ochlockonee,  comes  out 
of  northwest  Grady  County  and  flows 
souheastward  to  form  the  boundary 
of  Grady  and  Thomas  counties  and 
joins  with  the  river  west  of  Thomas- 
ville. Tired  Creek  is  another  major 
tributary  of  the  Ochlockonee  within 
Grady  County. 

On  the  southernmost  stretches  of 
the  Ochlockonee  River  in  Georgia 
— from  the  point  where  U.S.  High- 
way 19  crosses  the  river  north  of 
Thomasville  to  the  Florida  line,  a 
distance  of  about  25  miles  as  the 
crow  flies  and  35  miles  as  the  river 
meanders — there  are  five  main  entry 
points  into  the  river  for  boaters.  One 
is  at  the  Hadley's  Ferry  Road  area, 
south  of  Cairo;  another  is  where 
Georgia  93  crosses  the  river.  Other 
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points  for  putting  in  boats  are  the 
U.S.  Highway  84  crossing  of  the 
river  between  Thomasville  and 
Cairo,  below  the  old  U.S.  Highway 
3  bridge  and  where  the  river  flows 
under  U.S.  Highway  19  near  the 
junction  of  the  Ochlockonee  and  the 
Little  Ochlockonee.  There  is  ready 
access  to  any  of  these  entry  points, 
but  at  all  the  points  there  are  only 
natural  ramps  of  deep  and  some- 
times treacherous  sand.  No  concrete 
boat  launching  ramps  are  presently 
available  along  the  Ochlockonee. 
Small,  primitive-type  ramps  are 
needed  and  have  been  recommended 
for  the  lower  Ochlockonee,  but  as 
of  this  time  none  have  been  installed. 


Oxbows — small  lakes  or  ponds 
that  jut  off  the  main  river  stream — 
are  found  along  the  Ochlockonee  in 
the  area  a  few  miles  north  of  Thom- 
asville. These  waters  afford  good 
fishing  but  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  maneuver  in  with  an  outboard 
due  to  shallowness,  downed  trees 
and  floating  debris.  Some  local  an- 
glers actually  forsake  the  outboard 
in  favor  of  a  long  pole  to  move  their 
boats. 

The  high  gamefish  population  of 
the  Ochlockonee  is  evident  from  the 
results  of  fish  population  studies 
completed  in  1975  by  fisheries  biol- 
ogists of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion.     These      population      studies 


showed  that  in  some  areas  near  the 
Florida  line  the  river  has  up  to  350 
pounds  of  fish  per  acre. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Och- 
lockonee in  Thomas  and  Grady 
counties  usually  affords  the  best 
boating  and  fishing.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  the  river  in  Worth  and 
Colquitt  counties,  the  river  alternates 
from  a  swampy  stream  with  a  poorly 
defined  channel  to  a  free  flowing 
stream  in  a  low,  wooded  flood  plain 
with  stands  of  cypress,  gums  and 
other  hardwoods.  In  this  upper  por- 
tion of  the  river,  high  sandy  banks 
are  uncommon,  and  the  stream  bot- 
tom consists  mostly  of  mud  and 
sand. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  Ochlock- 
onee in  Thomas  and  Grady  counties 
there  are  two  outcroppings  of  lime- 
stone, creating  small,  shallow  shoal 
areas  in  the  stream.  One  of  these 
areas  is  on  an  S-curve  and  is  a  pic- 
turesque area  known  locally  as  "Bab- 
bling Brook."  The  shallowness  of 
the  water  in  most  of  this  area  pre- 
cludes boating  and  is  most  inviting 
to  the  wader. 

The  discovery  of  Suwannee  bass 
in  this  river  is  of  special  interest 
since  most  of  the  Ochlockonee  is 
not  typical  habitat  for  the  species, 
which  has  been  known  as  a  shoal 
species  associated  with  limestone 
outcropping.  The  Suwannee  bass 
taken  in  the  Ochlockonee  River  it- 
self, apart  from  Barnetts  Creek,  have 
been  found  over  smooth,  sandy  bot- 
toms. 

Interested  in  a  canoe  or  rafting 
trip  on  the  Ochlockonee?  Try  the 
southernmost  stretch  in  Georgia, 
from  where  Georgia  Highway  93 
crosses  the  river  to  Hadley  Ferry 
Road  or  to  a  paved  road  just  below 
the  Florida  line.  Each  of  these 
stretches  are  about  15  miles  by  wa- 
ter and  could  be  a  memorable 
excursion.  Better  allow  a  full  day 
(sunup  to  sundown)  to  enjoy  it  to 
the  fullest — and  maybe  catch  a  tro- 
phy bass  or  some  of  those  big  and 
fat  redbreast.  Ifc 
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COTTONTAIL  RABBITS 


by  Joseph  C.  Kurz 
Wildlife  Biologist 


The  Eastern  cottontail  rabbit  (Syl- 
vilagus  ftoridanus)  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  east  of  the- 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  most 
common  of  the  four  species  of  rab- 
bits found  in  Georgia.  The  other 
species  are  the  wood  rabbit  (Syl- 
vilagus  transitionalis)  which  is  found 
in  the  mountains,  the  swamp  rabbit 
(Sylvilagus  aquaticus)  which  inhabits 
the  rivers  and  creek  bottomlands 
throughout  the  Piedmont,  and  the 
marsh   rabbit   (Sylvilagus  palustris) 


which  is  found  along  brackish 
marshes  and  flood  plains  of  the 
Coastal  Plain. 

The  cottontail  rabbit  ranks  fifth 
in  popularity  among  game  species  in 
Georgia.  However,  over  the  last  few 
years  its  popularity  has  diminished, 
primarily  due  to  the  declining  rabbit 
populations  in  the  Piedmont  and 
Mountain  Regions.  Cottontail  rabbit 
populations  in  the  Coastal  Plain  re- 
main high  and  are  often  considered 
a  nuisance  to  crops. 
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Population 

Population  densities  vary  greatly 
with  habitat  and  land  use  patterns. 
Studies  in  the  Georgia  Piedmont  on 
pasture  and  woodlands  found  rab- 
bit populations  to  vary  between  2 
and  8  acres  per  rabbit.  Rabbit  popu- 
lations are  considerably  higher  in 
the  more  agricultural  coastal  plain 
and  less  abundant  in  the  mountains. 

Rabbits  usually  occupy  very  small 
home  ranges  of  1  to  5  acres  in  size. 
Range  size  will  vary  with  the  habi- 
tat, population  density,  season  and 
sex  of  the  animal.  Males  usually 
have  larger  home  ranges  than  do 
females. 

Habitat 

The  cottontail  is  primarily  an  ani- 
mal of  the  woods  and  old  fields.  It 
was  found  that  during  the  fall  the 
five  most  important  cover  types  used 
were  woods,  weeds,  brush  and 
weeds,  broomsedge  and  pasture. 
Studies  conducted  in  Georgia  indi- 
cated that  rabbits  inhabited  pine 
stands  with  dense  undergrowth  and 
old  fields.  Open  pastures  and  hard- 
wood forests  were  utilized  very  little. 
Food 

Rabbits  are  herbivorous  animals 
which  eat  a  wide  variety  of  vegeta- 
tion. Winter  foods  consist  of  shoots 
and  woody  twigs  from  such  plants  as 
blackberry,  sumac  and  wild  cherry. 
Herbaceous  plants  such  as  clover, 
lespedeza,  vetch  and  honeysuckle 
are  also  included  in  the  winter  diet. 
Rabbits  may  cause  damage  in  apple 
and  peach  orchards  by  girdling  the 
seedlings  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
cottontail's  spring  and  summer  diet 
includes  the  succulent  new  growth 
from  herbaceous  plants.  Some  of  the 
more  favored  of  these  plants  are 
paspalum,  clover,  crabgrass  and 
plaintain.  Favorite  agricultural  crops 
include  soybeans,  oats,  wheat  and 
garden  vegetables. 


In  many  agricultural  areas,  lack  of 

cover  is  the  most  significant  limiting 

factor  affecting  rabbit  populations. 

Large  brush  piles  are  a  very  effective 

type  of  escape  cover. 


An  important  part  of  the  food 
habits  of  cottontails  is  the  re-inges- 
tion  of  feces  which  is  known  as  co- 
prophagy.  The  rabbit  produces  a 
special  soft  pellet  which  is  re-in- 
gested during  the  night.  This  is  done 
because  the  bacteria  in  the  rabbit's 
digestive  tract  does  not  do  a  thor- 
ough job  of  digesting  the  food  the 
first  time  through.  The  rabbit  there- 
fore passes  it  through  again  to  get 
the  additional  nutrients,  if  the  rab- 
bit were  prevented  from  ingesting 
this  pellet,  it  would  die  within  two 
to  three  weeks. 

Reproduction 

Research  conducted  in  Georgia 
showed  that  cottontails  breed  from 
February  through  October,  however 
the  peak  breeding  period  is  March 
through  May.  During  this  peak  pe- 
riod, nearly  100  percent  of  the  adult 
females  are  pregnant. 

Rabbits  have  a  twenty-eight  day 
gestation  period  and  usually  breed 
the  same  day  that  they  give  birth. 
Ovulation  is  induced  by  copulation. 
They  therefore  have  the  potential  of 
producing  seven  or  eight  litters  an- 
nually, although  they  rarely  do  this. 
Three  or  four  litters  per  year  are 
typical,  with  three  rabbits  per  litter. 
Rabbits  have  smaller  litters  in  Geor- 
gia than  have  been  found  in  more 
northern  states. 

Rabbits  construct  a  nest  cavity  by 


scooping  out  a  hollow  depression  in 
the  ground  and  lining  it  with  grass 
and  hair  from  the  under  parts  of  the 
body.  After  the  young  are  born,  the 
female  conceals  them  by  covering 
the  nest  with  dead  grass. 

The  young  are  born  naked  and  in 
a  helpless  state.  While  in  the  nest, 
the  female  nurses  the  young  twice  a 
day,  at  morning  and  at  dusk.  They 
grow  fast  and,  within  10  to  20  days 
of  age,  leave  the  nest. 

Occasionally,  rabbits  breed  the 
same  year  as  their  birth.  A  Georgia 
study  found  that  approximately  3% 
of  the  females  born  breed  the  same 
year  of  their  birth.  The  earliest  re- 
corded conception  occurred  in  a  99- 
day  old  rabbit. 

Natural  Mortality 

Rabbits  like  most  small  animals 
have  a  very  short  life  expectancy. 
Of  those  born  in  the  spring,  approxi- 
mately 20%  live  to  be  one  year  of 
age,  and  less  than  1  %  reach  three 
years  of  age.  Cottontails  make  up 
for  this  high  mortality  rate  through 
high  reproductive  capacities. 

Rabbits  succumb  to  all  forms  of 
mortalities,  including  starvation, 
predation,  disease,  accidents  and 
hunters.  These  mortality  factors 
compensate  one  another.  In  other 
words,  if  one  doesn't  get  the  rabbit, 
another  one  will. 

Predators  often  get  the  blame  for 
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The  cottontail  rabbit  is  a  prolific  breeder  and  will  rapidly  take  advantage  of  well  planned  management  activities  that 
provide  for  its  basic  life  needs.  Barring  disease  or  other  catastrophic  occurrences,  noticeable  population  increases  may 
occur  only  a  season  or  two  after  management  activities  have  occurred. 


low  rabbit  populations.  Nearly  all 
predators  ranging  from  snakes  to 
owls  prey  on  the  rabbit.  However, 
predation  is  seldom  a  factor  which 
will  limit  rabbit  population.  Preda- 
tors are  one  of  nature's  ways  of  re- 
moving the  genetically  and  physical- 
ly weak  individuals  from  a  popula- 
tion. If  a  rabbit  is  weak  from  an 
overburden  of  parasites  or  lack  of 
food  or  just  doesn't  have  enough 
cover  to  hide,  he  will  probably  get 
caught  by  some  predator.  However, 
he  was  made  vulnerable  to  preda- 
tion by  a  weakness  in  the  rabbit  or 
his  habitat. 


The  best  way  to  reduce  the  pred- 
ation period  losses  is  to  improve  the 
habitat  by  providing  more  food  and 
cover.  Rabbits,  like  all  prey,  are 
more  susceptible  to  predation  when 
the  habitat  does  not  adequately 
meet  their  needs.  The  removal  of 
predators  generally  will  not  increase 
the  rabbit  population. 

Cottontails  carry  a  wide  variety 
of  diseases.  Tuleramia  (rabbit  fever) 
is  the  only  one  which  has  proven  to 
be  a  significant  factor  in  limiting 
rabbit  populations.  Cottontails  also 
carry  many  types  of  parasites. 
Studies  have  shown  that  during  late 


winter  and  early  spring  parasites 
cause  the  greatest  stress  on  rabbit 
populations.  However,  individual 
rabbits  must  harbor  a  very  large 
number  before  any  sign  of  illness 
becomes  obvious. 

Thousands  of  rabbits  are  killed 
annually  on  Georgia's  roads.  Road- 
side mortality  reaches  its  peak  from 
March  through  May  which  corre- 
sponds with  peaks  in  breeding  ac- 
tivity. In  our  neighboring  state  of 
Alabama,  roadside  rabbit  mortality 
during  these  peak  months  indicated 
that  10  to  14  rabbits  were  killed  per 
1,000  miles  of  highway. 
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While  little  is  known  of  the  num- 
ber of  rabbits  which  starve  annually 
in  Georgia,  with  mild  winters  and 
long  growing  seasons,  it  is  doubtful 
that  starvation  plays  a  significant 
role  in  rabbit  mortality. 
Management 

The  primary  needs  of  a  rabbit  are 
food  and  cover.  In  areas  of  the  state 
where  row  crops  and  grain  are  the 
primary  agriculture,  there  is  little 
need  to  manage  for  food.  However, 
"clean  farming"  often  eliminates 
necessary  cover  from  around  field 
borders.  One  of  the  best  manage- 
ment practices  for  rabbits  is  to  allow 
fencerows  and  field  borders  to  grow 
up  in  weeds  and  briars.  This  will 
provide  excellent  food  and  cover.  In 
areas  where  "clean  farming,"  graz- 
ing or  forestry  is  practiced,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  plant  food.  On  these 
areas,  small  food  plots  (1/8  to  1/4 
acres)  should  be  planted  for  every 
10  to  12  acres,  Rye,  crimson  clover 
and  hairy  vetch  are  all  very  good 
food  plants  for  rabbits. 

Brushpiles  may  be  beneficial  if 
cover  is  obviously  lacking.  They 
have  been  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  to  provide  cover  for  rabbits 
and  other  forms  of  wildlife.  Studies 
have  indicated  that  rabbit  utilization 
of  brushpiles  is  directly  related  to 
the  height  of  the  brushpile.  That  is, 
the  higher  brushpiles  tend  to  get,  the 
greater  the  use.  Brushpiles  should  be 
a  minimum  of  five  feet  high  and 
preferably  eight  feet  or  higher.  The 
diameter  of  the  brushpile  should  be 
at  least  twice  the  height.  The  most 
durable  construction  appears  to  be  a 
"cross  patch"  pattern  where  each 
layer  is  stacked  at  right  angles  to  the 
layer  below.  Studies  conducted  in 
Georgia  have  shown  that  brushpile 
construction  may  not  increase  rab- 
bit populations  if  cover  is  already 
sufficient.  Therefore,  brushpiles 
should  not  be  built  unless  cover  is 
obviously  lacking  or  if  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  brush  from 
which  the  piles  can  be  readily  con- 
structed. 

Stocking  of  rabbits  is  generally 
not  an  acceptable  practice.  Rabbit 
population  levels  are  related  to  the 
habitat.  Most  rabbit  populations  are 
at  or  near  carrying  capacity.  Stock- 


ing additional  rabbits  beyond  what 
the  habitat  can  support  will  only 
cause  loss  of  these  additional  rabbits 
to  various  types  of  mortality.  Im- 
proving the  habitat  for  rabbits  is  the 
only  way  to  permanently  increase 
the  rabbit  population.  Beagle  clubs 
have  customarily  stocked  rabbits  for 
field  trials.  While  this  practice  does 
provide  the  necessary  large  number 
of  rabbits  they  need  for  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  these  populations  do 
not  remain  at  this  high  level. 
Hunting 
Popularity  of  rabbit  hunting  has 
steadily  decreased  over  the  last  10 
years.  In  1965,  1 16,000  rabbit  hunt- 
ers harvested  over  1  million  rabbits. 
In  1975,  only  84,000  persons  har- 
vested 600,000  rabbits.  This  decline 
can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  rabbits  and 


the  increased  expense  of  keeping 
rabbit  dogs. 

Even  -though  rabbit  hunting  has 
declined,  it  is  still  enjoyed  by  people 
hunting  with  or  without  dogs.  Rab- 
bits are  also  an  excellent  game  ani- 
mal for  young  hunters  to  learn  the 
sport  of  hunting.  While  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  rabbits  are  an  underrated 
game  species,  they  will  increase  in 
importance  as  Georgia  becomes 
more  urbanized. 

The  Georgia  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Game  and  Fish  Di- 
vision, assists  landowners  in  man- 
aging for  wildlife.  For  more  details 
in  managing  for  rabbits  and  other 
species,  contact  the  nearest  Game 
and  Fish  Office  and  a  qualified  wild- 
life biologist  will  gladly  inspect  your 
property  and  provide  the  necessary 
management  plan. 


Rabbit  hunting  usually  means  beagles.  This  one  seems  to  be  diligently 
searching  some  likely  looking  cover  for  a  trace  of  rabbit  scent. 
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CHATTAHOOCHEE   RIVER   PARK   PASSES   U.S.   HOUSE 

The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  has  approved  a 
bill  creating  a  national  recreation  area  on  Georgia's 
Chattahoochee  River.  The  vote,  taken  on  Valentine's 
Day,  was  273  to  79. 

Congressmen,  state  officials  and  conservation  groups 
have  been  trying  to  get  this  bill  passed  for  three  years. 
If  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  will  set  aside  6,300 
acres  in  14  tracts  from  Buford  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek. 
This  Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation  Area 
would  become  part  of  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service. 

Atlanta  congressmen  Wyche  Fowler  (5th  District)  and 
Elliott  Levitas  (4th  District)  were  strong  supporters  of 
the  bill  and  welcomed  its  passage.  Commented  Levitas, 
"I  think  the  people  who  are  really  responsible  for  it 
(passage  of  the  bill)  are  those  citizens  who  have  from 
the  beginning  realized  the  potential  and  stayed 
behind  it." 

Congressman  Fowler  voiced  his  approval  by  adding, 
"This  is  a  Valentine  for  future  generations." 


SAPELO   ISLAND   NOW  OPEN  TO  VISITORS 

Tours  of  Sapelo  Island  can  now  be  made  on  a  limited 
basis. 

Boat  trips,  limited  to  25  people,  are  taking  visitors  to 
the  island  preserve  for  a  three-hour  tour  each  Saturday. 

A  portion  of  the  9,250  acre  island  is  set  aside  for 
research  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Marine  Institute. 
Most  of  the  island,  however,  is  owned  and  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  as  a  wildlife 
refuge. 

A  tour  boat  leaves  Meridian  Boat  Landing  in  Mcin- 
tosh County  at  9:00  a.m.  each  Saturday  and  returns  at 
12:30  p.m.  The  boat  dock  is  located  near  Darien  on 
U.S.  17  north  of  Brunswick. 

Reservations  can  be  made  by  calling  (912)485-2449 
or  (912)  485-2242. 


SPRING   RAFT   RACES 

Planning  to  participate  in  one  of  the  many  upcom- 
ing raft  races  to  be  held  throughout  the  state  this 
spring?  If  so,  remember  that  even  in  a  raft  you  have  to 
abide  by  the  PFD  (personal  flotation  device)  rules  for 
safe  water  recreation. 

To  refresh  your  memory,  Georgia  law  requires  that 
every  vessel  (and  a  raft  is  considered  to  be  a  vessel) 
must  have  on  board  one  Coast  Guard  approved  PFD 
for  each  person  on  board.  The  length— or  class— of  the 
vessel  determines  which  type  personal  flotation  device 
is  required.  Class  A  vessels  (less  than  16  feet  in  length) 
are  required  to  have  readily  available  at  all  times  at 
least  one  Type  I,  II,  III  or  IV  PFD  for  each  person  on 
board. 

Since  most  rafts  are  less  than  16  feet  long,  they  must 
have  either  a  wearable  life  jacket  (Type  I,  II,  or  III)  or  a 
throwable  device  (Type  IV)  for  each  person  in  the  raft. 

Since  October  1,  1972  all  life  preserving  devices 
have  been  required  to  be  marked  with  the  type  as 
designated  by  the  Coast  Guard.  This  makes  it  easier  to 
choose  the  proper  PFD  for  the  watercraft  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  be  used. 

The  PFD  requirements  are  explained  in  more  detail 
in  the  booklet  "Georgia  Safe  Boating  Guide"  which  is 
available  from  the  DNR  Office  of  Information  and 
Education,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30334.  Write  for  the  book— reading  it  could  save  your 
life. 


NEW   PARK   FILM  AVAILABLE 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  released  a 
new  film,  "GEORGIA  Parks  and  Historic  Sites."  This 
20-minute  film  explores  the  abundant  natural  and  his- 
torical resources  that  abound  in  the  state  parks  system. 

"GEORGIA  Park  and  Historic  Sites"  is  available  on  a 
free-loan  basis  throughout  the  summer  from  the  Office 
of  Information  and  Education,  and  at  selected  parks 
and  historic  sites  around  the  state. 
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MORE  ABOUT  COVERED   BRIDGES 

"Georgia's  Romantic  Bridges"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
booklet  published  by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  21 -page  booklet  provides  locations  as 
well  as  black  and  white  photographs  of  the  18  remain- 
ing covered  bridges  in  Georgia.  Detailed  county  maps 
that  are  included  will  make  it  easier  for  Georgians  to 
find  these  relics  of  the  past. 

Several  years  ago,  DNR  published  a  full-color  bro- 
chure about  the  state's  covered  bridges.  Since  then, 
several  of  the  structures  have  been  destroyed,  but  DNR 
has  been  unable  to  print  a  revised  brochure.  Because 
of  Outdoors  in  Georgia's  story  on  covered  bridges  in 
June  1977,  many  people  have  requested  more  infor- 
mation. 

To  obtain  a  copy  of  DOT's  "Georgia's  Romantic 
Bridges"  write  Public  Information  Office,  Department 
of  Transportation,  2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta  30334. 
There  is  no  charge. 

PUBLIC   INPUT  SOUGHT 

The  Georgia  Conservancy  has  initiated  a  public  par- 
ticipation program  in  coordination  with  DNR's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Division  designed  to  increase  citizen 
awareness  of  Georgia's  valuable  water  resources,  and 
to  assist  the  public  in  learning  about  and  commenting 
on  the  state's  plan  to  clean  up  Georgia's  waterways. 

The  state  plan  will  determine  where  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  will  be  built,  how  big  they  will  be,  what 
industrial  discharge  into  rivers  will  be  permitted  and 
other  methods  of  improving  water  quality. 

The  Conservancy  has  prepared  a  brief  summary  of 
the  state  water  quality  program  which  is  available  to 
all  interested  Georgians  who  would  like  to  offer  their 
personal  opinions  about  it.  It  is  an  important  opportu- 
nity for  any  citizen  to  influence  the  way  that  the  major 
state  clean-up  program  is  carried  out. 


For  additional  information  contact  The  Georgia  Con- 
servancy, 3110  Maple  Drive,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30305 
(404/262-1967). 


SUN   DAY,   MAY  3 

May  3  has  been  designated  as  Sun  Day,  a  nation- 
wide observance  focusing  on  the  use  of  solar  energy 
as  an  alternate  energy  source.  Sun  Day  marks  the 
official  beginning  of  national  Sun  Month  (May). 

The  biggest  event  planned  for  Sun  Day  in  Georgia 
is  a  rally  in  Atlanta's  Central  City  Park.  There  will  be 
demonstrations  of  solar  cookers,  water  heaters  and 
other  uses  of  solar  energy,  workshops  featuring  ex- 
perts and  students  from  Georgia  Tech  as  well  as  local 
and  nationally-known  speakers. 

Other  events  planned  include  speakers  and  exhibits 
at  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Congregation  of  Atlanta, 
April  30-May  7;  tours  of  solar-powered  buildings  and 
exhibits  of  solar  systems  in  Athens,  Atlanta,  Shenan- 
doah, Valdosta  and  other  cities;  an  energy  planning 
conference  at  Georgia  Tech,  May  1-2;  a  solar  fair  at 
Georgia  Tech,  May  3;  a  sunrise  celebration  and  bird 
watching  at  Kennesaw  Mountain,  May  3;  the  Sun  Cycle 
bicycle  ride  past  solar  facilities  in  Atlanta,  May  7;  solar 
fairs  in  Savannah,  Macon,  Shenandoah  and  at  Georgia 
Tech;  a  Run  for  the  Sun  foot  race  in  Atlanta;  and  work- 
shops on  greenhouse  construction  and  solar  hot  water 
heaters,  also  in  Atlanta. 

The  Atlanta  rally  and  all  other  Sun  Day. events  are 
being  planned  by  the  Georgia  Conservancy.  Contact 
them  at  404/262-1967  for  more  information. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  FOR  OIG   SUBSCRIBERS 

Starting  with  the  August  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia, we  will  be  changing  over  to  a  more  complete 
readership  service  system.  The  new  system  will  handle 
subscriber  records,  allow  us  to  retain  more  complete 
subscriber  information,  and  produce  the  mailing  labels 
that  go  on  your  monthly  magazines.  We  hope  that  this 
new,  more  modern  system  will  ultimately  result  in  bet- 
ter service  to  you,  the  subscriber. 

In  the  meantime,  there  may  be  some  initial  prob- 
lems. The  revision  will  affect  every  name  in  our  current 
readership  file,  and  in  a  change  of  this  magnitude 
someone  might  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

We  ask  only  two  things— your  patience  during  the 
transition  period  and  your  reporting  of  any  problems 
you  have  receiving  the  magazine  after  August  10th.  If 
you  do  not  receive  the  August  issue  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  by  that  date  please  notify  us,  sending  along 
the  label  off  the  last  magazine  you  received. 
Send  information  to: 

Brenda  Lauth 

Circulation  Manager 

Outdoors  in  Georgia 

274  Washington  Street,  S.W. 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30334 
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Public  Participation  Needed 


In  May,  the  Environmental  Protection  Division  and 
the  Georgia  Conservancy  began  a  statewide  media 
campaign  designed  to  generate  public  awareness  and 
participation  in  Georgia's  208  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment Program,  which  calls  for  citizen  involvement  in 
developing  the  State  Water  Quality  Management  Plan 
by  November  1978. 

The  state's  activities  in  water  quality  management 
are  being  directed  toward  completion  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  state  continuing  planning  process  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  208  of  the  federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  amendments  of  1972  (PL  92-500). 
This  process  will  produce  a  statewide  strategy  document 
for  water  quality  management  based  on  increased  pub- 
lic participation,  detailed  urban  area  studies  and  the 
efforts  of  technical  task  forces  assigned  to  the  follow- 
ing areas:  agriculture/irrigation,  forestry,  construction 
mining,  hydrologic  modification,  salt  water  intrusion 
and  residual  waste/land  disposal. 

The  Section  208  water  quality  management  activity 
is  one  of  EPD's  major  program  efforts.  It  will  deal  with 
the  serious  water  pollution  problems  that  often  plague 
built-up  or  highly  industrialized  areas  where  water 
quality  problems  may  be  so  serious  that  special  man- 
agement and  control  techniques  are  needed.  For  this 
reason  208  planning  considers  a  lot  more  than  just  the 
technology  of  waste  treatment — it  is  also  concerned 
with  problems  related  to  issues  such  as  land  use,  zoning, 
development,  transportation,  air  quality  and  solid  waste 
management.  It  also  deals  with  the  problem  of  "non- 
point"  sources  of  water  pollution,  such  as  urban  run- 
off and  erosion  at  construction  sites,  as  well  as  "point" 
sources  of  pollution  such  as  wastewater  from  municipal 
and  industrial  pipes  and  treatment  plants. 


A  recent  national  survey  reported  that  "while  the 
public  was  not  willing  to  sacrifice  for  cleaner  air,  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  water  cleanup."  The  survey,  con- 
ducted by  Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  Inc.,  found 
that  people  are  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for  products 
produced  by  factories  which  raise  prices  due  to  in- 
creased water  pollution  control  costs.  Approximately  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  public  felt  that  water  pollu- 
tion poses  a  hazard  for  future  generations,  that  it  can 
cause  serious  and  possibly  fatal  illness,  and  that  it  pre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  lives  of  plants  and  animals.  ' 

Most  of  the  industries  in  Georgia  have  modern  water 
pollution  control  facilities.  Major  water  pollution 
sources  in  Georgia  are  local  governments — in  other 
words — we,  the  people!  Therefore,  the  people  need  to 
better  understand  the  problems  and  insist  that  local 
officials  give  the  proper  priority  to  solving  them. 

The  Georgia  Conservancy  is  assisting  EPD  with  its 
Section  208  public  participation  program.  Summary 
information  on  all  aspects  of  the  state  Water  Quality 
Program  Plan  has  been  prepared  by  the  Conservancy 
and  is  available  upon  request.  All  requests  for  addi- 
tional information,  as  well  as  all  public  participation 
comments  and  opinions,  should  be  received  in  the  Geor- 
gia Conservancy  headquarters  in  Atlanta  no  later  than 
August  1 .  This  will  allow  the  Conservancy  time  to  con- 
solidate all  citizen  comments,  opinions  and  recommen- 
dations for  consideration  in  the  Water  Quality  Manage- 
ment Plan.  The  Conservancy  is  also  interested  in  re- 
ceiving suggestions  that  would  assist  it  in  maximizing 
public  participation  in  all  areas  of  the  state.  The  ad- 
dress is:  The  Georgia  Conservancy,  3110  Maple  Drive, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30305,  (404)  262-1967. 
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by  Lucy  Justus 
Photo  by  Mark  Williams 


From  its  headwaters  in  Habersham  County  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Flint  in  Seminole  County,  the  Chattahoochee  River  changes 
appearance  with  almost  every  mile.  continued  on  page  6 
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Under  the  concept  plan  of  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  the  recreation  areas,  their  acreage  and 
proposed  facilities  will  be: 

Bowman's  Island — 1,039  acres.  A  major  recreation 
facility — to  include  camping,  swimming,  picnicking,  hik- 
ing and  river  access — is  planned  in  this  area  of  un- 
spoiled wooded  terrain,  rock  shoals,  large  granite  out- 
crops and  communities  of  mountain  vegetation. 

Settle's  Bridge — 40  acres.  Settle's  Bridge  is  already  a 
popular  fishing  spot  and  river  access  will  be  provided. 
The  area  is  characterized  by  large  boulders,  stands  of 
hardwoods  and  the  decayed  ruins  of  an  early  bridge. 

Suwanee  Creek — 1,102  acres.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village,  Suwanee  Old  Town,  and  one  of  the  focal 
points  of  the  area  is  a  large  beautiful  marsh.  Activities 
will  include  camping,  picnicking,  trails,  a  botanical  area, 
a  canoe  beach  and  probably  an  aquatic  nature  study 
center. 


Abbott's  Bridge — 1 14  acres.  The  present  uses  of  fish- 
ing and  river  access  will  be  expanded. 

Medlock  Bridge — 40  acres.  This  area  of  gently  rolling 
hills  will  be  used  for  river  access  and  moderate  day- 
use — possibly  swimming,  fishing  and  picnicking. 

Jones  Bridge — 211  acres.  Gwinnett  County  presently 
operates  a  30-acre  tract  at  Jones  Bridge,  one  of  the  most 
scenic  areas  of  Whitewater  shoals  in  the  corridor.  The 
state  owns  35  acres  on  the  Fulton  County  side.  Current 
activities,  fishing,  swimming  and  hiking,  will  probably 
be  expanded. 

Holcomb  Bridge — 143  acres.  Now  important  as  a 
major  access  site  above  Island  Ford,  the  area  will  have 
facilities  for  intensive  day-use. 

Island  Ford — 318  acres.  Island  Ford  is  an  area  of 
scenic  shoals,  rock  outcrops  and  interesting  botanical 
and  archaeological  features.  Swimming,  picnicking  and 
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fishing  will  be  provided,  along  with  interpretation  of 
the  botanical  and  archaeological  sites. 

Big  Creek — 3 1 5  acres.  This  park  contains  steep  bluffs, 
rock  outcrops  and  the  ruins  of  Roswell  King's  mill.  It  is 
an  appropriate  site  for  picnicking,  trails,  canoe  beach 
and  historic  interpretation  center. 

Morgan  Falls — 846  acres.  Morgan  Falls  provided  the 
first  hydroelectric  power  used  in  Atlanta  and  shoals  in 
the  river  provide  a  beautiful  spot  which  will  be  used  for 
access,  fishing,  group  camping,  family  camping,  primi- 
tive camping,  trails,  a  wildlife  area  and  a  botanical  area. 

Johnson's  Ferry — 25  acres.  A  pastoral  floodplain 
site,  it  is  now  heavily  used  by  the  public  although  tres- 
passing on  private  property  is  the  only  means  of  access. 
Fishing  and  river  access  will  be  available. 

Powers  Ferry-Sope  Creek — 1,035  acres.  An  area  of 
rapidly  changing  terrain  with  lovely  Sope  Creek  and  the 


picturesque  ruins  of  old  paper  and  flour  mills.  Powers 
Ferry,  just  south  of  the  creek,  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Palisades  section  for  river  floaters.  Primitive  and  family 
camping,  trails,  group  camping,  river  access,  fishing, 
picnicking,  a  scenic  overlook  and  a  historic  interpreta- 
tion center  could  be  incorporated  into  this  public  area. 

Palisades — 906  acres.  Characterized  by  fault  zones, 
scenic  bluffs  and  river  shoals,  the  Palisades  are  the  most 
scenic  segment  of  the  river  corridor.  The  area  will  have 
trails,  picnicking  facilities,  an  access  point  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  geologic  and  archaeologic  features. 

Standing  Peachtree — 67  acres.  The  first  recorded 
date  involving  Standing  Peachtree,  an  important  Indian 
village,  is  May  27,  1782,  when  the  Cherokees  and 
Cowetas  met  there  for  a  conference.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  Ft.  Peachtree  was  built  near  this  site.  Picnicking 
and  river  access  will  be  available. 
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beginning  as  a  cold,  clear  trickle  of  a  stream,  it  travels 
a  crooked  course  past  steep  blue  mountains,  broaden- 
ing, deepening,  meandering  through  broad  fertile  val- 
leys, sandy  plains  and  river  swamps,  forming  deep  calm 
pools,  tumbling  over  shoals  and  through  rocky  gorges, 
flowing  on  through  tiny  farms  and  hydroelectric  dams, 
past  beautiful  homes,  hovels  and  profitable  industries. 

The  Creek  Indians  called  the  Chattahoochee  "The 
River  of  Flowered  Stones"  perhaps,  a  geologist  guesses, 
because  in  spring  and  summer  patches  of  moss  and  wild- 
flowers  grow  on  streambed  rocks  where  the  water  is 
shallow. 

Certainly,  along  with  the  beauty,  there  is  ugliness: 
pollution,  unsightly  development,  floodplains  cleared  as 
construction  sites,  denuded  of  soil-stabilizing  trees  and 
smaller  vegetation.  But — almost  incredibly  in  an  era 
when  most  urban  rivers  run  thick  with  filth — a  long 
stretch  of  the  Chattahoochee  in  the  Atlanta  metropoli- 
tan area  has  remained  relatively  free  of  degradation, 
providing  recreation  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple and  supplying  the  water  needs  of  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Georgia. 

Potentially  severe  degradation  was  creeping  close, 
however,  when  state  and  local  government  and  the 
Atlanta  Regional  Commission  joined  conservation 
groups  and  private  landowners  to  protect  the  48  miles 
of  river  corridor  between  Buford  Dam  and  Peachtree 
Creek. 


The  first  landmark  action  was  the  state's  passage  of 
the  Metropolitan  River  Protection  Act  of  1973,  the 
strongest  land  use  law  in  Georgia's  history.  Then,  early 
this  year,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill,  H.R.  8336,  providing  for  the  creation  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  National  Recreation  Area.  If  the  bill  is 
also  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  will  bring  the  river  and 
6,300  acres  of  land,  in  14  segments,  into  federal  owner- 
ship. As  this  was  written,  Senate  action  was  expected  in 
the  very  near  future  and  Sen.  Sam  Nunn,  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  anticipated  no  major  opposition. 

The  process  leading  to  the  Congressional  action 
began  in  the  late  1960s  when  developers,  canoeists, 
rafters,  swimmers,  hikers,  picnickers  and  ecology  stu- 
dents began  flocking  to  the  river  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. Obviously,  the  Chattahoochee  could  quickly  be- 
come a  southern  version  of  the  Chicago  and  other  urban 
rivers  now  degraded  almost  beyond  hope. 

The  Chattahoochee  was  too  pretty,  too  wild,  too  his- 
torically significant,  too  important  for  that.  It  was,  as 
many  people  realized,  metropolitan  Atlanta's  most  valu- 
able natural  resource.  As  the  principal  source  of  water 
supply  for  most  of  the  region's  residents,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  life-support  system.  A  shortage  of  water  could  cur- 
tail growth  and  economic  development  and  the  Atlanta 
region  was  facing  a  potential  water  shortage  within  the 
next  few  years.  In  1972,  Congress  authorized  the  Metro- 
politan Atlanta  Water  Resources  Study  in  the  hope  of 
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averting  that  shortage.  The  study,  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Atlanta  Regional 
Commission,  the  Georgia  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision and  the  federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  is  now  nearing  completion. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  protecting  the 
Chattahoochee. 

In  recent  years,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  heavily 
used  recreational  river  in  the  nation.  In  1977,  2.5  mil- 
lion people  used  the  48  miles  between  Buford  Dam  and 
Peachtree  Creek.  It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  recre- 
ation area  will  receive  more  use  than  any  national  park 
in  the  United  States.  In  an  average  week,  more  than 
22,000  person-hours  are  spent  along  the  river  and  each 
year  'The  Great  Raft  Race"  attracts  thousands  of  people 
to  the  Chattahoochee.  The  Guiness  Book  of  World  Rec- 
ords classified  the  1974  race— in  which  40,000  floaters 
participated  and  200,000  other  people  watched — as 
the  largest  single  sporting  event  in  history. 

In  quieter  periods,  the  Chattahoochee,  from  Buford 
Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek,  provides  excellent  fishing, 
especially  for  trout.  The  low  temperature  of  the  water 
released  from  the  dam,  the  favorable  pool-riffle  ratio 
and  the  abundance  of  food  make  the  river  good  habitat 
for  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout.  According  to  Leon 
Kirkland,  chief  of  the  Fisheries  Management  Section  of 
DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division,  the  state  stocks  some 
100,000  catchable  and  50,000  fingerling  trout  in  the 


river  each  year.  Above  Morgan  Falls,  the  Chattahoochee 
holds  rainbow  and  brook;  below  the  falls,  brown  trout 
are  predominant.  The  river  also  has  good  populations  of 
yellow  perch  and  sunfish  with  a  fair  number  of  bass, 
chain  pickerel  and  bullheads. 

And,  despite  its  urban  setting,  the  river  corridor  is 
rich  in  wildlife.  Muskrats,  mink,  beavers,  fox,  squirrels, 
some  deer,  raccoons,  opossums  and  possibly  otter  live 
along  the  banks.  "The  Chattahoochee  is  one  of  the  few 
places  I  have  ever  seen  mink  in  the  wild,"  Kirkland  ob- 
serves. There  are  also  ducks,  geese,  osprey,  quail,  red- 
tailed  hawks  and  small  birds  along  the  river. 

The  flora,  no  less  varied,  includes  mountain  camellia, 
galax,  rhododendron,  mountain  laurel,  Schisandra,  grass 
of  Parnassus,  rattlesnake  orchid,  trillium,  trout  lily,  lady 
slipper,  gentian,  arbutus,  Turk's  cap  lily,  azalea,  spleen- 
wort,  several  species  of  fern  and  countless  other  plants 
large  and  small,  common  and  rare. 

Both  the  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees  lived  along  what 
is  now  the  metropolitan  segment  of  the  river.  Standing 
Peachtree,  a  village  near  the  mouth  of  Peachtree  Creek, 
was  on  the  Cherokee-Creek  frontier. 

In  1818,  the  Creeks  began  ceding  land  between 
Peachtree  Creek  and  what  is  now  Buford  Dam,  bring- 
ing pioneers  and  development  to  the  river.  In  1837, 
Roswell  King  built  his  first  cotton  mill;  within  two  years, 
Roswell,  the  city  he  founded,  became  the  state's  first 
mill  village.  By  1858,  there  were  two  cotton  mills,  a 
woolen  mill,  a  flour  mill  and  a  tannery  in  the  city. 

When  Sherman  came  in  the  spring  of  1864,  he  leveled 
the  Roswell  mills,  pushing  ruthlessly  onward  to  the  de- 
struction of  Atlanta  and  other  cities  along  his  route  to 
the  sea.  Civil  War  ruins  are  still  evident  in  many  places 
along  the  Chattahoochee. 

Such  a  river  simply  could  not  go  the  way  of  the  Chi- 
cago. In  September  1970,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  (now  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation  Service)  to  pro- 
duce a  park  plan  for  the  river  as  part  of  the  Federal  Sur- 
vey of  Parks  and  Urban  Space.  BOR  found  the  river 
met  all  the  criteria  for  a  national  recreation  area. 

In  1970  and  1971,  the  Atlanta  Junior  League  and 
Friends  of  the  River,  a  local  conservation  organization, 
began  investigating  means  of  protecting  the  corridor.  In 
1971,  the  Chattahoochee  Bill,  attempting  to  put  the 
river  under  state  protection,  was  introduced  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  creating  a  flurry  of  controversy  and 
resulting  in  the  bill's  referral  to  committee  for  a  year's 
study. 

When  1972  brought  another  round  of  legislative  furor, 
the  newly  established  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  in- 
structed its  staff  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Chattahoochee  corridor.  In  addition,  the  Commis- 
sion requested  (and  received)  a  voluntary  moratorium 
on  rezoning  within  the  corridor  until  the  study  was  com- 
pleted. 

The  plan  made  provisions  for  lands  for  recreation, 
development  and  permanent  open  space.  Then,  through 
the  Metropolitan   River  Protection  Act  of   1973,   the 
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Georgia  General  Assembly  provided  for  regional  review 
of  all  proposed  changes  in  land  and  water  use  within 
the  corridor  to  protect  water  quality  and  prevent  risk 
to  life  and  property  due  to  flooding.  Since  1973,  all  pro- 
posals for  development  within  2,000  feet  of  the  water 
course  have  been  reviewed  for  consistency  with  the 
ARC  plan  before  final  certification  of  the  proposal  by 
the  appropriate  local  unit  of  government  to  assure  that 
changes  would  accord  with  the  ARC  plan.  While  these 
reviews  result  in  better  development  design,  they  do  not 
prevent  development  in  areas  recommended  for  public 
acquisition  and  use,  as  long  as  it  meets  the  plan's  guide- 
lines. Unless  money  was  forthcoming  to  buy  the  areas 
recommended  for  public  acquisition,  these  areas  were 
almost  certain  to  be  developed. 

Approximately  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee corridor  are  now  owned  by  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia and  local  governments,  acquired  partly  through  pro- 
grams of  the  Nature  Conservancy  with  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  federal  government,  and  with  donations 
by  the  Georgia  Power  Company  and  private  citizens. 
But  the  fiscal  resources  of  state  and  local  governments 
and  private  contributors  could  not  hope  to  meet  the 
acquisition  for  public  recreation  recommended  by  ARC, 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  The  national  significance  of  resources 
found  in  the  corridor  justified  federal  involvement. 

A  concept  plan  for  the  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  was  initially  developed  by  the  Georgia 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Atlanta  Regional  Commission  and  local  citizen 
groups.  The  plan  will  probably  be  followed  closely  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  developing  the  series  of 
river  recreation  areas. 

The  protection  of  the  corridor  has  been  a  long,  ardu- 
ous process,  fraught  with  controversy  and  misunder- 
standing, some  of  which  still  exists. 

Jerry  Lohla,  Chief  of  Special  Projects  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  points  out  that  many  people 
still  mistakenly  believe  the  recreation  area  will  be  an 
unbroken  48-mile  strip  of  land  along  both  sides  of  the 
river.  "That  was  never  intended  or  even  considered,"  he 
said.  "In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  fiscally  impossible 
to  buy  all  that  land,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
unnecessary  from  a  public  point  of  view  and  unreason- 
able from  a  private  point  of  view." 

Under  the  pending  bill,  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  shoreline  will  be  publicly  owned  with  the  other  75 
remaining  in  private  hands.  Areas  of  varying  acreage 
will  be  available  for  public  use  at  Bowman's  Island, 
Settles  Bridge,  Suwanee  Creek,  Abbott's  Bridge,  Med- 
lock  Bridge,  Jones  Bridge,  Holcomb  Bridge,  Island 
Ford,  Big  Creek,  Morgan  Falls,  Johnson's  Ferry,  Powers 
Ferry-Sope  Creek,  the  Palisades  and  Standing  Peachtree. 

Some  land  is  already  publicly  owned  and  open  to  use. 
The  remaining  acreage  for  the  recreation  area  is  to  be 
purchased  by  the  National  Park  Service  within  five 
years  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Jim  Howard,  public 
information  officer  for  the  Southeastern  Region  of  the 


National  Park  Service,  points  out  that  no  facilities  will 
be  completed  by  his  agency  for  at  least  three  years.  Buy- 
ing land  and  building  is  not  a  short-term  proposition. 

From  the  beginning,  homeowners  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  condemnation  of  property  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain.  "In  the  concept  plan,  a  pri- 
mary consideration  was  to  minimize  the  potential  dis- 
placement of  people  from  homes,"  Jerry  Lohla  said. 
"Recommendations  on  areas  for  public  acquisition  were 
based  as  objectively  as  possible  on  the  merits  of  existing 
natural  and  cultural  resources  and  recreational  poten- 
tial. At  no  point  did  anyone  look  on  plats  to  see  who 
owned  what.  There  was  no  bias,  for  or  against  indi- 
vidual property  owners.  Some  areas  may  require  emi- 
nent domain  acquisition,  but  those  areas  hopefully  will 
be  very  few.  As  with  any  major  public  project  there  will 
be  a  conscientious  attempt  to  displace  as  few  people  as 
possible,  and  to  deal  fairly  with  the  few  who  must  be." 

There  were  also  fears  about  potential  motorcycle 
trails  all  up  and  down  the  river  banks  and  about  visitors 
being  able  to  get  out  of  the  water  and  use  any  property 
along  the  river,  Lohla  said.  There  will  be  no  motorcycle 
trails  in  the  recreation  area,  he  explained,  because  the 
parcels  of  land  are  too  small  to  support  such  trails  and, 
in  any  case,  fragile  river  banks  are  ill-suited  to  them. 

"We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  concerns  of  land- 
owners," Lohla  added.  "One  of  the  reasons  we  have 
tried  to  get  a  protection  program  for  the  river  is  to  ad- 
dress those  concerns  as  well  as  the  recreation  needs  of 
the  public.  The  federal  parks  system  should  provide 
what  the  private  property  owners  want,  which  is  basi- 
cally to  have  their  property  to  themselves  without  hav- 
ing to  worry  about  continual  trespassing." 

Attorney  James  B.  Talley,  hearing  officer  for  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  says  landowners  will 
retain  all  the  rights  they  have  previously  held.  Conse- 
quently, now  and  in  the  future,  people  who  might  wan- 
der onto  the  privately  owned  land  bordering  the  river 
are  guilty  of  trespassing  and  the  owner  has  every  right  to 
order  them  to  leave.  Further,  Talley  adds,  if  an  owner 
chooses  to  post  his  property,  trespassing  becomes  a 
criminal  violation  and  the  offender  can  be  arrested. 

The  definition  of  trespassing  is:  the  entry  onto  the 
property  of  another  without  stated  or  implied  invitation. 
A  big  question  in  the  minds  of  some  homeowners  has 
been:  Will  opening  the  river  to  public  use  constitute  an 
implied  invitation,  making  the  homeowner  liable  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  trespassers  on  his  property? 

"The  government  can  invite  people  onto  its  own  land 
but  it  cannot,  by  implication  or  otherwise,  invite  any- 
body onto  somebody  else's  land,"  Mr.  Talley  explained. 
He  adds  that  homeowners  are  not  liable  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  trespassers  except  in  cases  where,  having  seen 
the  offender  heading  toward  a  hidden  danger,  they  have 
failed  to  warn  him  of  the  existence  of  the  hazard.  The 
landowner  has  no  obligation  whatever  to  anyone  he 
does  not  know  is  on  his  property. 

As  for  the  prospect  of  increased  litter  and  vandalism, 
Jerry  Lohla  points  out  that  there  will  be  some  manage- 
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merit  and  supervision  along  the  corridor,  whereas  in  the 
past  there  has  been  virtually  none.  The  situation  should 
improve  rather  than  deteriorate. 

Development  of  private  land  in  the  corridor  will  con- 
tinue, subject  to  recommendations  by  the  Atlanta  Re- 
gional Commission  and  approval  by  the  local  govern- 
ments involved.  "The  zoning  and  rezoning  decisions, 
building  permits  and/or  ordinances  of  local  govern- 
ment determine  what  gets  built  along  the  river,"  Lohla 
said.  "Although  the  state  enables  certain  types  of  ordi- 
nances, such  as  erosion  and  sedimentation,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local  government  to  implement  them. 
And  only  local  governments  can  regulate  the  private 
use  of  land  in  the  flood  plain." 

The  state  does,  however,  have  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities for  actions  affecting  air  and  water  quality. 

The  Chattahoochee  has  always  been  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  river.  And,  now,  perhaps  it  always  will  be.  fe 
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INNERTUBE 
TROUT 

cooling  it  on  the  4th 


by  Don  Pfitzer 

Have  you  ever  been  uncomfortably  cold  in  the  middle 
of  summer  with  the  air  temperature  near  100  degrees 
and  the  humidity  high?  If  you  haven't,  you  need  to  get 
into  a  float  ring  in  the  Chattahoochee  River  below 
Buford  Dam  in  July. 

Larry  and  I  put  in  at  Highway  20  bridge  and  floated 
down  to  the  Highway  141  bridge — a  distance  of  only 
about  three  miles.  It  took  about  five  hours  to  make  this 
float.  We  started  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river. 
I  fish  much  slower  than  Larry  and  before  long  he  was 
about  100  yards  downstream  from  me.  We  drifted  with 
the  current  or  walked  on  the  bottom  where  the  depth  of 
the  water  permitted.  Each  of  us  was  dressed  in  warm 
clothes  covered  by  chest-high  waders,  and  equipped 
with  a  fly  rod,  dry  flies  and  a  light  leader.  This  is  the 
setting  for  some  real  sport  when  a  tailwater  trout  fishery 
is  available. 

It  was  Saturday,  the  day  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
air  temperature  was  predicted  to  go  near  100  degrees, 
which  is  extremely  hot  for  Atlanta.  Neither  of  us  had 
the  ambition  to  fish  for  bass  or  crappie  or  blue  gills  at 
one  of  the  big  lakes.  Not  only  would  there  be  too  many 
water  skiers,  fast  boats  or  just  too  many  people,  the  dog 
days  of  reservoir  fishing  had  set  in.  We  had  only  two 
thoughts — keep  cool  and  still  go  fishing. 

You  can  keep  cool  floating  in  54-degree  water  below 
one  of  the  big  dams.  You  may  hit  it  lucky  like  I  did, 
floating  the  three  miles  and  catching  three  nice  rainbows 
and  two  brown  trout  along  with  a  few  too  small  to  keep. 
Regardless  of  the  catch,  the  experience  of  being  that 
cool  on  a  hot  day  was  worth  the  effort. 

The  system  is  simple.  The  equipment  is  simple.  All  it 
takes  is  a  float  ring,  an  innertube  in  a  fabric  cover  that 
makes  a  seat;  fly  fishing  or  spinning  equipment;  and  two 
people.  It  is  not  wise  to  float  the  tailwater  streams  alone, 
and  it  is  ideal  to  have  two  vehicles — one  at  the  put-in 
point  and  one  at  the  take-out  point.  This  way,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  float  downstream  to  your  pre-determined 
point  of  take-out  and  load  all  the  equipment  in  the 
second  car,  go  get  the  first  car,  and  you  are  on  your  way 
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home  again  and  glad  to  get  into  a  warm  car. 

The  float  ring  is  ideal  for  floating  a  moderately  large 
river  like  the  Chattahoochee.  It  is  light,  easy  to  carry 
and  relatively  safe.  If  you  happen  to  see  a  good  run 
where  the  fish  are  working  you  can  stop  and  fish  it  long 
and  hard.  If  you  are  in  a  "dry"  area  with  no  fish 
activity,  you  can  just  lift  your  feet  and  float  on  with  the 
current.  Very  little  effort  is  required  to  do  this.  The 
only  thing  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  if  you 
allow  yourself  to  get  into  water  which  is  too  deep  to 
touch  the  bottom  the  current  is  apt  to  carry  you  beyond 
the  point  you  want  to  go  quicker  than  you  want  to  do  it. 
Larry  and  I  wear  a  life  jacket  fishing  vest  for  a  little 
added  safety.  It  adds  a  little  warmth  and,  more 
important,  peace  of  mind. 

Fly  fishing  from  a  fishing  float  is  a  little  more  difficult 
than  being  above  the  water  level  as  when  sitting  in  a 
boat  or  standing  in  knee-deep  water.  You  have  to  be 
much  more  careful  with  your  back  cast.  You  can't  cast 
quite  as  far  without  letting  the  line  tip  into  the  water 
behind  you,  but  from  a  float  ring  you  don't  have  to  cast 
very  far.  The  fish  seem  not  to  be  spooked  as  easily  by 
the  low  profile  and  your  casts  can  be  considerably 
shorter  and  much  more  accurate.  When  fish  are  feeding 
close  to  the  bank  or  beside  a  log,  accuracy  is  important. 
Maneuverability  in  a  float  ring  is  not  good  if  you  can't 
touch  the  bottom,  especially  if  the  current  is  swift. 
However,  once  you've  had  experience  on  a  stretch  of 
river,  you  learn  when  to  go  to  one  bank  or  the  other, 
anticipating  the  deep  water  or  a  good  stretch  that 
produced  fish  on  your  last  float. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  put  in  and  the  water  was 
very  cold.  A  dense  fog  caused  by  the  cold  water  and 
warm  air  hung  over  the  river.  The  fog  was  only  about 
ten  feet  high.  It  made  a  beautiful,  eerie  setting.  We 
couldn't  see  very  far  ahead,  we  couldn't  see  very  far 
behind.  We  were  separated  only  by  the  width  of  the 
river  and  at  times  we  couldn't  see  each  other,  but  we 
could  talk  back  and  forth  without  raising  our  voice. 
Sound  carries  very  well  over  water  like  this,  so  we  could 
talk  and  hear  the  swish-swish  of  the  fly  rods  carrying 
the  line  back  and  forth.  Occasionally  we  could  hear  a 
fish  break  the  surface.  Other  than  this,  the  sound  of 
birds,  the  sound  of  the  water,  stridulating  insects  and 
other  natural  noises  are  all  that  we  can  hear,  and  this 
is  within  thirty  minutes  of  Atlanta. 

The  fog  soon  lifted  and  after  about  an  hour  of 
floating  and  fishing  in  54°  water  we  got  cold  even  with 
insulated  underwear  and  chest-high  waders.  Larry  was 
waiting  for  me  on  a  sand  bar.  He  had  pulled  his  waders 
down  so  the  morning  sun  and  warm  July  air  could  get 
to  his  aching  legs.  It  didn't  take  long  for  me  to  do  the 
same.  We  sat  on  our  float  rings  pulled  up  on  the  sand  in 
the  warm  sun,  drinking  hot  coffee  on  5th  of  July.  Larry 
had  caught  and  released  two  small  rainbows.  He  kept 
two  12-inch  rainbows  and  a  13-inch  brown.  I  had  two 
rainbows.  As  we  sat  there  we  watched  a  prothonotary 
warbler,  its  golden-yellow  head  shining  in  the  sun.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  small  birds  in  our 


area.  We  watched  it  fly  back  and  forth  two  or  three 
times  to  a  small  tree  cavity,  where  it  was  feeding  its 
young.  The  bird  life  seen  along  the  river  is  one  of  the 
most  rewarding  fringe  benefits  of  fishing. 

Larry  rigged  up  again  and  put  back  in  the  stream. 
He  waded  across  the  river  and  began  working  a  stretch 
of  bank  with  a  number  of  logs.  He  had  seen  a  trout 
rise  near  one  of  the  logs  where  the  current  was  carrying 
floating  food  and  other  debris  on  the  surface.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  big  brown  trout  to  feed  on  the  parade 
of  terrestrial  insects  floating  by.  When  he  worked 
himself  within  a  casting  distance  of  the  point  where  the 
trout  broke,  he  laid  a  Royal  Wulff  with  a  perfect  cast 
upstream  from  one  of  the  logs  lying  parallel  to 
the  current.  The  fly  floated  up  to  the  log,  the  current 
carried  it  within  about  an  inch  of  the  log,  and — Wham! 
— the  trout  took  it.  It  jumped  a  couple  of  times,  but 
Larry  finally  netted  it.  Another  1 3-inch  brown. 

Larry's  fish  and  the  July  sun  warmed  me  up,  and  I  was 
ready  to  start  on  downstream.  The  prothonotary  warbler 
came  back  to  the  nest  as  I  slipped  into  the  water. 
Since  the  wind  had  picked  up  and  more  insects  were 
being  blown  into  the  water,  I  put  on  a  Royal  Wulff 
hoping  to  match  Larry's  luck. 
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Trying  to  decide  what  the  fish  are  feeding  on  at  any 
particular  time  can  be  a  problem,  especially  if  there 
is  no  hatch  of  the  usual  aquatic  insects.  We  fish  with  dry 
flies  whenever  possible  because  they  are  productive. 
They  can  be  productive  even  when  there  is  no  hatch.  The 
"Hooch,"  as  the  local  trout  enthusiasts  affectionately 
call  the  Chattahoochee  River  below  Buford,  is  tree 
lined  almost  its  entire  length.  This  is  important  to  the 
river  and  the  trout.  During  the  warm  months  those  trees 
hanging  out  over  the  water  harbor  millions  of  insects  in 
all  shapes  and  sizes.  Every  time  the  wind  blows  a  few 
are  dislodged  and  fall  into  the  river.  The  fly  Larry  and  I 
like  best  is  the  Royal  Wulff .  The  famous  fly  fisherman 
Lee  Wulff  tied  the  pattern  for  western  streams  years  ago. 
Any  entomologist  worth  his  salt  will  tell  you  right  off  it 
doesn't  look  like  anything  that  lives  in  the  river.  I'm 
convinced  it's  just  a  good  imitation  of  any  number  of 
terrestrial  insects  that  may  fall  in  the  water.  Larry  ties 
the  most  beautiful  and  durable  Royal  Wulff  I  have  ever 
fished.  The  ones  I  tie  do  not  look  as  good  or  float  as 
well,  but  then  the  fish  do  not  seem  to  mind.  When  they 
are  feeding,  they  try  to  eat  either  one. 

Where  did  the  trout  come  from?  How  did  they  get 
into  the  Chattahoochee  River  which  has  always  been  a 


warm  water  stream?  Why  would  they  live,  grow  and 
thrive  within  the  city  limits  of  Atlanta? 

When  Buford  Dam  was  constructed,  it  impounded  a 
reservoir  that  was  over  160  feet  deep.  It  had  tremendous 
volume  compared  to  the  annual  flow  of  water  in  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  This  produced  a  reservoir  with 
a  large  volume  of  cold  water  that  is  trapped  by 
stratification  below  the  warmer  surface  layers  during  the 
summer.  There  is  enough  cold  water  so  that  the 
discharge  which  is  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
will  remain  cold  all  during  the  warm  months  or  until  the 
lake  is  no  longer  stratified  and  is  cool  to  cold 
throughout  its  entire  depth. 

This,  of  course,  caused  the  complete  loss  of  the 
naturally  warm-water  condition  of  the  Chattahoochee. 
All  the  warm-water  species  such  as  bass,  redbreast 
sunfish,  catfish,  chain  pickerel  and  many  other  species  of 
fish  were  no  longer  able  to  spawn.  Bass,  bluegills,  yellow 
perch  and  an  occasional  crappie  are  still  caught  in  the 
river,  but  these  are  not  spawned  there.  They  come 
from  the  reservoir  above.  They  provide  a  substantial 
fishery  but  nothing  like  the  trout  fishery. 

The  first  trout  were  put  into  the  Chattahoochee 
between  old  Jones  Bridge  and  Holcomb  Bridge  Road  in 
1958.  A  group  of  local  fishermen  bought  them  and 
stocked  them.  It  might  have  been  illegal,  but  it  started 
one  of  the  most  unique  trout  fisheries  in  the  country. 
Catching  rainbow,  brook  and  brown  trout  within  the  city 
limits  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  comes  as  a  surprise  to 
almost  anyone  you  talk  to  who  knows  anything  about 
trout. 

Since  then  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  managed  the 
stream  very  well.  They  have  carried  out  several 
investigation  projects  that  have  shown  the  way  to  proper 
stocking  needs  for  this  modified  put-and-take  trout 
fishery.  There  is  virtually  no  trout  reproduction  in  the 
tailwater  section  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  All  of  the 
trout  that  are  caught  must  be  stocked.  However,  unlike 
some  of  the  smaller  mountain  trout  streams  that  must  be 
managed  on  a  put-and-take  basis,  the  tailwater  trout 
grow  rapidly  and  reach  trophy  size  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  a  relatively  inexpensive  fishery  when  compared 
to  the  return  to  the  fisherman. 

The  Chattahoochee  has  a  wide  variety  of  habitat 
conditions.  There  are  some  very  fine,  productive  shoal 
areas  that  produce  many  of  the  usual  aquatic  insects  so 
important  to  the  diet  of  the  trout.  There  seems  to  be  a 
better  than  average  population  of  caddis  flies.  The  most 
important  species  in  the  river,  however,  are  the  non-case 
building  types,  the  Hydropsyche.  The  green  bodied 
larvae  of  Hydropsyche  are  at  times  so  important  that 
they  make  up  most  of  the  diet  of  rainbow  and  brown 
trout  in  the  shoals  above  1-285  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Very 
early  in  the  year  a  very  large  stone  fly,  the  Pteranarcys, 
occurs  in  astonishing  numbers.  This  is  so  early  in  the 
year  most  fishermen  never  see  them.  The  nymph  of  this 
insect  is  more  than  an  inch  long  and  makes  a  substantial 
meal  for  the  fast-growing  trout. 

Other  caddis  fly  species  and  many  species  of  mayflies 
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are  hatching  all  year  long.  Most  of  the  aquatic  insects 
occur  most  frequently  on  the  shoal  or  riffle  areas  where 
rock  outcroppings  in  the  river  bottom  cause  rapids. 
These  are  the  fun  areas  for  the  canoeists  and  kayakers, 
as  well  as  the  trout  fishermen. 

Much  of  the  river  is  not  productive  of  aquatic 
insects.  The  bottom  is  shifting  sand  and  provides  no 
solid  support  for  the  immature  aquatic  forms.  It  is  in 
these  areas  that  the  terrestrial  insects  which  fall  in  from 
the  tree-lined  bank  are  so  very  important.  At  times  the 
Japanese  beetles,  for  instance,  are  so  numerous  that 
trout  will  be  engorged  on  them.  At  other  times  certain 
forms  of  leafhoppers  and  treehoppers  are  so  numerous 
trout  seem  to  be  conditioned  to  feed  on  them 
selectively  just  like  a  hatch  of  mayflies  or  caddis  flies, 
Most  of  the  time,  however,  the  variety  of  terrestrial 
insects  such  as  beetles,  honey  bees,  wasps,  grasshoppers 
and  myriads  of  other  insects  is  such  that  trout  take  them 
as  they  come.  That  is  when  a  non-specific  pattern  like 
the  Wulff  is  about  the  best. 

Another  unique  characteristic  of  the  Chattahoochee 
is  the  large  number  of  logs  and  trees  that  are  in  the 
water  lying  near  the  bank.  In  the  course  of  discharge  of 
large  volumes  of  water  from  Buford  Dam  the  soft 
bank  of  the  river  has  sloughed  off,  taking  the  trees  with 
it.  This  has  produced  a  condition  or  a  substratum  on 
which  another  important  aquatic  insect  form  is  able  to 
survive  and  provide  an  important  food  source  for  the 
trout.  These  are  the  midges,  tiny  mosquito-like  flies  that 
cause  the  trout  fisherman  to  pull  his  hair  out  because 
they  are  so  small  and  almost  impossible  to  imitate.  The 
logs  also  provide  the  structure  necessary  for  cover  for 
the  trout.  For  instance,  brook  trout  do  not  do  well 
at  all  in  most  tailwater  streams.  In  the  Chattahoochee, 
however,  where  there  are  log  jams  the  brook  trout  seems 
to  do  almost  as  well  as  rainbows  and  brown  trout.  In 
the  reaches  of  the  river  where  there  are  no  shoals  it  is 


necessary  to  fish  very  close  to  the  bank  or  logs.  Close, 
in  this  case,  is  measured  in  inches. 

Wood  ducks,  beaver,  muskrats,  mink,  squirrels  and 
even  an  occasional  osprey  or  eagle  are  the  many  kinds 
of  wildlife  that  add  moments  of  enjoyment  and  even 
thrills  for  the  person  who  enjoys  the  river  for  more  than 
its  fish.  The  float  ring  and  the  river  are  the  ideal 
matrix  for  this.  I  know  no  trout  fisherman  who  does  not 
enjoy  the  total  trip.  Trout  fishing  just  seems  to  be  an 
excuse  or  maybe  the  catalyst  that  gets  him  or  her  to  the 
river. 

As  is  usually  the  case,  Larry  reached  the  take-out  car 
ahead  of  me.  He  had  cleaned  his  trout,  one  short  of 
a  limit,  and  they  would  make  a  fine  meal.  By  this  time  it 
was  hot,  but  we  were  glad  to  feel  the  warmth.  Our  legs 
ached  from  the  cold  river. 

The  river  supports  trout  for  the  entire  distance  from 
Buford  Dam  down  to  Morgan  Falls  Dam  near  Roswell 
and  below  Morgan  Falls  Dam  on  down  past  Atlanta. 
There  are  many  beautiful  shoals  that  are  easy  to  wade. 
Floating  in  a  John  boat  or  canoe  with  fly  rod  or  spinning 
tackle  is  just  as  productive  and  enjoyable  as  the 
float  ring. 

So  if  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to  keep  cool  this 
summer,  put  on  some  warm  clothes — insulated  under- 
wear and  chest  high  waders — and  slip  into  a  float 
ring  and  float  about  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
Chattahoochee.  Be  sure  to  take  along  some  hot  coffee 
because  you're  going  to  need  it.  The  reward  of  fishing 
for  trout  may  only  be  a  by-product  of  all  the  other  joys 
of  the  river.     ^ 

Don  Pfitzer  is  the  Public  Affairs  Officer  for  the 
Southeastern  Region,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
A  former  fisheries  biologist,  Pfitzer  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  on  tailwater  fisheries  such  as  the 
Chattahoochee. 
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Jie  name  kingfisher  means  the  best  of  the  fishers,  a 
name  that  has  been  applied  to  the  bird  since  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  admiration  and  awe  of  his 
fishing  ability.  The  early  forms  of  the  name  are  cyning 
and  fiscere  in  Old  English,  and  there  are  German  and 
Scandinavian  words  that  are  similar  in  sound  and  mean- 
ing. 

The  kingfisher,  worldwide,  ranks  with  the  eagle  and 
dove  in  folklore  and  tradition.  Classical  writings  allude 
to  the  Halcyon  (the  early  name  for  this  bird)  often,  and 
it  was  believed  that  it  was  favored  by  the  heavenly  be- 
ings, so  that  during  its  nesting  period  (the  two  weeks 
preceding  and  following  the  winter  solstice)  there  was  a 
great  calm  so  that  the  nest,  floating  peacefully  upon  the 
sea,  would  not  be  disturbed.  This  belief  was  so  prevalent 
that  today  periods  of  winter  calm  are  known  as  Halcyon 
Days.  These  days  are  kept  calm  by  order  of  the  gods  in 
honor  of  Halcyone,  daughter  of  Aeolus,  God  of  the 
Wind,  who,  when  told  of  the  death  of  her  beloved  hus- 
band, threw  herself  into  the  sea  and  was  transformed 
into  a  kingfisher. 

Another  story  has  it  that  when  Noah  released  the  ani- 
mals from  the  ark  after  the  great  flood,  the  kingfishers, 
in  their  glee,  flew  so  close  to  the  sun  that  they  were 
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scorched  by  the  rays  and  since  have  taken  on  the  colors 
of  the  sun.  (Our  kingfisher  is  a  rather  drab  bird  in  com- 
parison to  kingfishers  of  other  parts  of  the  world.) 

There  is  also  a  superstition  that  a  dead  kingfisher, 
when  suspended  by  its  beak  will  always  turn  its  breast  in 
the  direction  of  the  blowing  wind,  and  in  ancient  times  a 
vane  of  this  sort  was  often  hung  near  the  hearth.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  his  1662  publication  "Inquiry  into 
Vulgar  Errors"  records  an  experiment  in  which  he  hung 
kingfishers,  two  or  three,  in  the  same  room,  and  later 
suspended  two  in  separate  "large  and  spacious  glasses 
closely  stopped,"  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  superstition  was  not  worthy  of  belief.  This,  however, 
probably  did  little  to  stem  the  practice,  but  is  worthy  of 
mention  because  it  is  the  first  recorded  instance  of  appli- 
cation of  the  experimental  method  in  the  study  of  orni- 
thology. 

Halcyone,  the  young  widowed  goddess,  still  prevails 
for  the  suborder  (Alcyones),  family  (Alcedinidae), 
specific  and  subspecific  names  (alcyon)  of  the  Eastern 
belted  kingfisher  are  derived  from  her  name. 

The  kingfisher  is  nearly  cosmopolitan  and  is  numer- 
ously represented  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Far  East. 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  species,  but  only 
about  eleven  species  in  the  Americas.  Only  two  species 
occur  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  one  of  these  is 
confined  to  a  small  area  of  southern  Texas.  The  one 
remaining  is  the  Eastern  belted  kingfisher  and  can  be 
seen  in  most  areas  of  the  United  States. 

In  Georgia,  the  kingfisher  cannot  be  thought  of  as  a 
common  bird  but  is  generally  distributed,  and  there  are 
few  bodies  of  water  or  streams  of  any  size  that  don't 
have  one  around  at  times.  He  is  a  loner  in  the  bird  world 
and  avoids  even  his  own  kind  except  during  the  breeding 
season.  He  is  not  difficult  to  see  because  he  is  noisy  and 
raucous,  perches  near  the  water  in  the  open  and  seems 
to  roar  through  the  woods  uttering  his  rattling  call.  On 
rare  occasions,  when  one  of  these  birds  is  seen  near  at 
hand,  the  large  head,  heavy  bill,  crest,  blue  color,  rather 
short  legs  and  tail  and  generally  "prehistoric,'  look  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  the  identification. 

The  breeding/nesting  season  is  from  early  April 
through  July;  in  the  South  there  is  a  possibility  that  there 
are  two  broods  per  year.  The  mated  pair  excavates  the 
nest  by  burrowing  3  to  15  feet  into  a  sand  or  clay  bank. 
At  the  end  of  this  four-inch  tunnel  is  an  enlarged  cham- 
ber where  5-8  glossy  white  ovid  eggs  are  laid  on  the  bare 
ground.  As  nesting  proceeds,  an  accumulation  of  fish 
scales  and  bones  form  the  nest  lining.  Intentional  or  in- 
cidental, the  purpose  is  served. 

The  young  kingfishers  are  born  16  to  17  days  after 
incubation  begins.  They  are  helpless  and  naked  and  are 


cared  for  by  both  parents  in  the  same  fashion  as  tree- 
dwelling  birds. 

Since  fishing  is  such  serious  business  to  these  birds, 
no  doubt  the  young  are  on  their  own  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  fend  for  themselves.  Then  the  long  and  solitary 
remainder  of  the  yearly  cycle  begins. 

Many  of  the  kingfisher's  human  imitators  feel  that 
this  bird  is  destructive  of  sports  fish.  This  fear  is  un- 
founded, since  most  of  his  prey  are  shallow  water  spe- 
cies that  are  considered  trash  to  the  fisherman.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  diet  is  made  up  of  aquatic  insects, 
crayfish,  salamanders  and  frogs. 

A  kingfisher  will  at  times,  however,  station  himself 
near  the  rearing  tanks  of  a  fish  hatchery  where  he  helps 
himself  to  the  fry  of  game  fish,  cafeteria  style,  to  the 
disgust  of  the  hatchery  personnel.  Then  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  take  severe  steps,  but  these  instances  are  not 
common. 

The  fishing  techniques  of  the  kingfisher  are  extraordi- 
nary: relying  on  his  keen  eyesight,  he  makes  a  fluttering 
halt  in  his  flight  across  the  water,  dives  10-15  feet  into 
the  water,  seizes  a  fish  and  darts  quickly  to  his  perch 
where  he  beats  the  prey  to  death  and  swallows  it  head 
first.  At  other  times  his  high  dive  is  performed  from  his 
favorite  perch  which  may  be  50  or  more  feet  from  the 
water.  The  plunge  is  direct  and  the  kingfisher  can  reach 
speeds  of  35  mph  during  his  dive.  The  impact  with  the 
water  is  tremendous  and  would  knock  the  life  out  of  any 
lesser  species,  but  the  kingfisher  surfaces  moments  later 
with  a  two-inch  fish  in  tow.  A  two-inch  fish,  spotted 
from  50  feet,  is  caught  with  regularity  enough  to  make 
any  fisherman  envious. 

No  human  fisherman,  whether  he  likes,  dislikes  or 
has  no  feelings  about  this  bird,  can  have  anything  but 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  patience,  ability,  fortitude, 
technique  and  unerring  success  that  proves  that  the 
kingfisher  is  truly  appropriately  named  the  King  of 
Fishers. 


Eastern  Belted  Kingfisher  (Megaceryle  alcyon)  (Lin- 
naeus) 

Adult  Male:  Upperparts  bluish  gray;  wings  with  small 
white  spots;  most  of  the  feathers  tipped  with  white,  pri- 
maries white  at  the  base;  tail  feathers  with  numerous 
white  spots  and  broken  bands  of  white;  a  white  eye  spot; 
throat  white,  passing  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck  and 
nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  neck;  a  bluish  grey 
band  across  the  breast  and  on  the  sides.  Female  similar 
to  the  male  but  with  a  rufous  band  on  the  belly  and  on 
the  sides.  Length  to  14",  wing  spread  to  23",  bill  to 
2Va",  tail  5",  weight  to  6  oz. 
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Tops  of  rainwater  slowly  seep 
through  the  humus-laden  soil  on  a 
mountain  ridge  somewhere  in  north- 
west Georgia.  As  the  soil  becomes 
saturated,  water  finds  its  way  through 
tiny  cracks  and  fissures  in  sandstone 
that  cover  underlying  layers  of  lime- 
stone and  shale.  As  it  passes  through 
the  soil,  the  water  becomes  slightly 
acidic.  Over  thousands  of  years  an 
underground  stream  has  cut  a  chan- 
nel by  dissolving  and  eroding  the 
limestone.  Acid  water  partially  evap- 
orates before  it  can  fall  to  the  floor 
of  this  large  fissure.  Each  droplet  of 
water  leaves  a  tiny,  microscopic  bit 
of  dissolved  calcium  carbonate.  Each 
succeeding  droplet  of  water  helps 
produce  the  magnificent  variety  of 
formations  that  exist  in  the  world  of 
the  limestone  cave. 

Most  Georgians  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  Dade  County,  Georgia  is 
the  site  of  at  least  80  limestone  caves. 
These  remarkable  geologic  features 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  Georgia  where  Mis- 
sissippian  limestones  were  laid  down 
on  ancient  ocean  bottoms  some  325 
million  years  ago,  much  as  limy  reefs 
are  formed  in  the  sea  today. 

For  two  years  the  Museum  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  Macon  has  spon- 
sored a  one-week  trip  to  explore 
limestone  caves  in  Georgia.  Caves 
are  lumped  into  two  general  cate- 
gories by  those  who  would  investi- 
gate these  unusual  underground  nat- 
ural wonders.  Horizontal  caves  can 
be  negotiated  by  walking,  stooping 
or  crawling.  A  cable  ladder  or  a 
short  piece  of  rope  can  be  helpful  in 
reaching  high  exposures.  Vertical 
caves  require  specialized  equipment 
and  training  before  the  first  attempt 
to  enter  can  be  made.  The  Museum 
has  concentrated  on  horizontal  caves 
in  its  trips  to  the  Dade  County  area. 

When  people  think  of  caves,  two 
things  usually  come  to  mind.  Those 
furry,  flying  mammals,  bats,  are  al- 
ways foremost  in  people's  minds 
when  they  think  of  caves.  Next,  peo- 
ple think  of  the  wide  variety  of  cave 
formations  that  are  always  named 
by  those  who  operate  commercial 
caves.  In  fact,  no  visit  to  a  commer- 
cial limestone  cave  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  dramatic  glimpse  at 


the  "Frozen  Niagra"  or  the  "Priest 
at  the  Altar."  It  would  seem  that 
every  commercial  cave  in  the  coun- 
try is  blessed  with  these  same  forma- 
tions or,  more  likely,  that  commer- 
cial cave  developers  show  a  remark- 
able lack  of  imagination. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  no  two 
caves  are  exactly  alike.  Some  are  wet 
and  some  are  dry;  others  are  muddy 
or  sandy;  some  are  angular  and  nar- 
row while  others  are  vast  and  mean- 
dering. Not  all  caves  have  spectacu- 
lar formation  rooms,  but  some  wild 
caves  have  remote  untouched  areas 
that  would  rival  the  most  striking 
formation  room  of  any  commercial 
cave  in  the  country.  As  children, 
most  of  us  learned  that  stalactites 
were  the  icicle-shaped  formations 
that  hang  from  the  ceiling  and  sta- 


lagmites, the  upside-down,  cylindri- 
cal or  cone-shaped  formations  that 
grow  from  the  floor.  When  these  two 
formations  grow  together  they  form 
an  impressive  limestone  formation 
called  a  column.  But  stalagmites  and 
stalactites  are  just  part  of  the  cave 
landscape.  The  wet,  dripping  ceiling 
and  walls  of  a  cave  can  produce  gyp- 
sum crystals  that  are  as  fine  as  angel 
hair,  unusual  formations  that  are  so 
thin  and  multi-colored  they  resem- 
ble strips  of  bacon,  or  "popcorn," 
small  bulbous  clusters  of  calcium 
carbonate.  The  diversity  of  color  and 
form  in  a  living  limestone  cave  is  a 
marvel  to  the  eye.  Flowstone  forma- 
tions that  look  like  orange  or  gold 
masses  of  smooth  mud  clinging  to 
the  wall  of  caves,  feel  like  sandpa- 
per to  the  touch.  Thin,  delicate,  per- 
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fectly  symmetrical  hollow  stalactites 
that  hang  from  the  ceiling  deserve 
their  name,  soda  straws. 

Before  discovering  the  beauty  of 
north  Georgia's  caves,  people  must 
know  and  abide  by  certain  ground 
rules.  A  caver  would  be  well  advised 
to  begin  his  first  experience  with  one 
or  more  individuals  who  have  had 
considerable  caving  experience. 
Groups  should  have  a  minimum  of 
three  people  and  a  maximum  of  12. 
The  prospective  caver  should  come 
equipped  with  some  type  of  hard  hat 
and  head  lamp.  An  electric  lamp 
with  extra  batteries  or  a  carbide 
lamp  is  fine.  Each  caver  should  also 
have  a  knapsack  packed  with  a  back- 
up flashlight,  extra  batteries  and 
bulbs  as  well  as  a  couple  of  candles, 
a  book  of  matches  and  a  first  aid  kit 
with  enough  supplies  to  accommo- 
date a  variety  of  problems.  Boots 
that  provide  ankle  support  and  will 
not  slide  in  slippery  mud  or  on  damp 
limestone,  a  long-sleeved  shirt  and 
long  pants  are  most  appropriate. 
Knee  pads  are  not  an  absolute  ne- 


cessity but  will  come  in  very  handy, 
especially  when  crawling  through 
tight  spots.  Gloves  are  a  good  idea, 
too.  Of  course,  candy  bars  and  other 
high  energy  snack  foods  will  come  in 
handy  along  with  a  supply  of  water 
for  any  lengthy  stay  in  the  cave.  Re- 
member that  whatever  is  taken  into 
a  cave  must  be  brought  back  out — 
including  any  litter.  A  container  for 
carrying  out  spent  batteries,  carbide 
and  other  litter  should  be  included 
in  the  knapsack. 

The  novice  should  also  under- 
stand that  conditions  in  caves  vary. 
Some  are  more  difficult  to  explore 
than  others  and  may  require  addi- 
tional equipment.  It  is  helpful  to 
learn  as  much  as  possible  about  a 
particular  cave  before  planning  an 
expedition. 

Once  inside,  a  person  must  never 
touch,  or  otherwise  disturb,  delicate 
formations.  A  single  touch  can  de- 
stroy the  work  of  thousands  of  years. 

Many  of  the  once  beautiful,  easily 
accessible  areas  in  caves  have  been 
vandalized.   Formations  have  been 


broken,  names  have  been  scratched 
or  smoked  on  walls,  and  trash  and 
litter  have  defaced  many  of  Geor- 
gia's caves.  For  that  reason,  the 
caver  who  wants  to  see  unspoiled 
beauty  usually  has  to  be  prepared  to 
make  long,  torturous  crawls  that  of- 
ten involve  taking  off  helmet  and 
pack  and  pushing  them  ahead  or  us- 
ing sections  of  safety  rope  to  climb 
and  scurry  through  passageways. 
Caving  is  dirty  business.  If  you  are 
opposed  to  getting  wet  or  muddy, 
the  best  idea  is  to  go  to  a  commer- 
cial cave  and  pay  the  fee  to  walk  the 
asphalt  path  which  guarantees  stay- 
ing clean  and  comfortable.  How-- 
ever,  for  those  who  have  a  spirit  of 
adventure,  caving  is  a  form  of  recre- 
ation that  not  only  includes  the  ele- 
ment of  exploration  but  demands  the 
physical  and  mental  skills  of  many 
other  sports.  Caving,  or  "spelunk- 
ing" as  it  is  called,  is  not  for  those 
who  have  a  fear  of  heights  or  claus- 
trophobia. 

The  incredible  variety  of  life  forms 
that  make  their  homes  in  Georgia's 
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limestone  caves  is  one  reason  many 
people  have  become  interested  in 
caving.  The  constant  56  degrees  year 
round  provides  a  retreat  for  snakes 
and  other  reptiles  during  the  hottest 
summer  days  and  a  safe  hibernating 
place  during  winter  months.  The  en- 
trance is  the  area  populated  by  the 
greatest  number  of  species.  Here  in 
the  cave's  "twilight  zone"  the  tran- 
sient amphibians,  reptiles,  mammals 
and  birds  find  a  home.  Swifts  will  of- 
ten build  nests  of  mud  on  cave  walls 
near  the  entrance  and  a  skunk  or 
wood  rat  may  find  a  fissure  to  nest 
in.  The  slimy  salamander  is  a  com- 
mon sight  around  and  in  the  en- 
trances of  most  Georgia  caves.  The 
female  slimy  will  lay  her  eggs  in  a 
moist  crack  instead  of  depositing 
them  directly  in  water.  Cave  crickets 
cling  to  walls  and  ceilings  waiting 
for  darkness  to  fall  so  they  can  for- 
age for  food  in  the  outside  world. 
Many  are  caught  and  eaten  by  spi- 
ders that  weave  webs  near  the  cave 
entrance.  This  concentration  of  life 
is  explained  by  the  simple  fact  that 
green  plants  grow  only  in  sunlight. 
Near  the  entrance  food  is  unusually 
abundant  and  so,  too,  are  the  diverse 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

When  the  caver  leaves  the  twilight 
zone  and  passes  into  the  zone  of  to- 


tal darkness,  he  immediately  notices 
a  tremendous  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  life  forms.  Only  molds  and 
fungi  can  survive  as  members  of  the 
plant  kingdom.  Without  sunlight 
there  can  be  no  green  plants  and 
those  plants  that  do  survive  in  the 
darkness  of  caves  grow  on  the  de- 
caying bodies  of  animals  or  plant 
material  that  have  been  washed  into 
the  recesses  of  the  caverns. 

It  is  in  this  total  darkness  that  bats 
are  most  useful.  At  rest,  their  waste 
material  falls  to  the  floor  of  caves  to 
provide  a  source  of  energy  for 
beetles  and  other  detrius  eaters.  The 
much-maligned  bat  is  a  harmless 
animal  that  avoids  contact  with  hu- 
man beings.  These  amazing  animals 
find  their  way  through  the  treacher- 
ous, totally  dark  caverns  by  emitting 
high  pitched  squeaks  that  rebound 
off  obstacles  and  guide  the  animals 
to  safety.  This  form  of  animal  sonar 
not  only  guides  bats  in  flight  but  en- 
ables them  to  locate  and  capture 
their  food.  The  most  common  bat  in 
Georgia's  limestone  caves  is  the 
Pipistrel,  which  can  be  found  in  vir- 
tually every  cave  and,  in  fact,  hiber- 
nates during  winter  months  in  North- 
west Georgia. 

Some  of  the  strangest  animals 
found  in  the  zone  of  total  darkness 


are  those  that  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  the  world  without  light.  Certain 
fish,  crayfish  and  salamanders  have 
evolved  to  the  point  that  their  eyes 
have  degenerated  and  disappeared 
and  the  entire  body  lacks  color  pig- 
ment. In  a  world  where  food  energy 
is  limited,  these  amazing  creatures 
search  for  food  in  a  careful,  cautious, 
energy-conserving  manner.  Many  are 
unique  because  they  evolved  within 
certain  cave  systems  and  can  be 
found  no  place  else  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause their  population  is  small  these 
animals  are  on  the  endangered  spe- 
cies list. 

In  an  attempt  to  stop  much  of  the 
ruthless  cave  vandalism  and  unnec- 
essary collecting,  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature passed  significant  cave  protec- 
tion laws  that  became  effective  July 
1,  1977.  It  is  illegal  to  remove  spele- 
othems  —  cave  formations  —  from 
any  Georgia  cave.  Wildlife  may  not 
be  collected  from  limestone  caves, 
and  of  course,  landowners  must  be 
notified  and  permission  granted 
whenever  people  enter  caverns  lo- 
cated on  private  property.  Land- 
owners cannot  be  held  liable  under 
Georgia  law  for  caving  accidents  oc- 
curring on  their  property. 

At  a  time  when  many  state  and 
national  parks  suffer  from  over- 
crowding, the  limestone  cave  offers 
a  unique  opportunity  to  retreat  from 
the  people-packed  world  we  live  in. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  moments 
for  many  cavers  is  an  opportunity  to 
relax  in  a  safe  position,  turn  out  all 
lights  and  relish  the  quiet  and  total 
darkness. 

For  the  would-be  caver,  maps, 
cave  locations,  names  and  addresses 
of  competent  cavers  and  area  clubs 
(called  grottos)  can  be  obtained 
through  the  National  Speleological 
Society,  Cave  Avenue,  Huntsville, 
Alabama  35180.  The  Museum  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  Macon  will  of- 
fer its  limestone  cave  expedition 
again  in  July  of  1978  but  can  ac- 
commodate only  eight  participants. 

Whether  it's  the  excitement  of  ex- 
ploration, the  great  beauty  of  caves, 
the  physical  challenge  or  an  interest 
in  the  caves'  unique  life  forms,  cav- 
ing is  an  activity  that  provides  im- 
measurable pleasure  for  the  partici- 
pant. ^ 
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We  had  been  on  the  receiving  end  of  some 
good-natured  jesting  during  the  four  days  it  took  to 
build  our  13-foot  bateau  at  the  Jarrell  Plantation 
Historic  Site  last  July.  (See  June  1977  OIG  for 
"The  Bateau.")  But  the  old-fashioned,  flat-bottomed 
boat  had  proven  itself  to  be  not  only  floatable  but  also 
highly  stable  and  maneuverable  during  early  "trials"  on 
the  Ocmulgee  River  at  Juliette  and  Dames  Ferry. 

So  we  thought  we  would  have  the  last  laugh.  But  it 
was  to  be  the  River  which  would  have  the  last  laugh,  we 
were  to  find  out,  when  it  presented  us  with  some  rough 
white  water  later  on. 

The  bateau  was  easier  to  build  than  we  had  thought 
and  could  have  been  built  in  an  afternoon  of 


uninterrupted  work.  It  was  "authentic"  to  the  last 
detail:  made  out  of  rough-cut  one-inch  pine  boards, 
with  cotton  for  caulking  in  between  the  bottom  boards 
and  the  sides,  and  a  large  iron  "staple,"  made  in  the 
Plantation  blacksmith  shop,  to  provide  a  solid  fastening 
for  tying  a  mooring  line  to  the  bow.  We  even  carried  a 
paddle  which  had  been  roughed  out  of  a  1x6  pine  board 
and  finished  in  the  Plantation  carpenter  shop. 

Then  the  rains  finally  came  to  Middle  Georgia.  It  had 
been  badly  needed  for  the  crops  and  Lord  knows  we 
really  welcomed  it  for  that.  But  we  had  something  else 
in  mind  during  our  rejoicing:  the  river  would  be  up 
enough  for  us  to  undertake  a  12-mile  journey  in  the 
bateau  between  Juliette  and  Dames  Ferry.  (In  a  canoe 
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trip  down  the  same  stretch  of  river  a  month  before, 
I  had  run  aground  several  times.) 

Alan  Deuley,  a  fellow  employee  at  the  Plantation, 
and  I  had  built  the  bateau,  so  we  "elected"  ourselves  to 
make  the  journey  down  the  river.  On  a  bright,  sunny 
day  in  early  August  we  were  ready  to  go.  The  sky  was 
a  deep  blue  mixed  with  many  low-hanging  cumulus 
clouds  which  seemed  as  white  and  puffy  as  cotton  we 
had  grown  at  the  Plantation.  The  bateau  was  launched 
a  short  way  below  Juliette  and  we  were  off! 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  month's  canoe  trip,  the 
river  was  up — the  sound  of  running  water  greeted  us  a 
good  distance  from  the  first  shoal  area  and  grew  in 
intensity  as  we  approached  it.  The  adrenalin  flowed  as 
we  readied  ourselves  and  the  bateau  for  our  first  real 
test  on  the  river. 

As  we  approached  the  shoal,  Alan  surveyed  it  from  a 
standing  position  in  the  stern  of  the  bateau.  We 
cautiously  entered  the  shoal  area  and  then  decided  on  a 
way  through.  We  charged  ahead,  first  to  the  right,  and 
then  to  the  left,  digging  with  our  paddles  all  the  way 
until  we  were  by  the  rocks  and  "home  free."  We  had 
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done  well,  and  the  bateau  had  performed  beautifully. 

In  calmer  water  now  we  headed  for  the  next  bend 
ahead,  confident  we  could  go  all  the  way  in  our  sturdy 
bateau  without  mishap.  But  this  confidence  was  to 
contribute  to  our  undoing,  as  the  river  had  bigger  things 
in  store  for  us. 

The  Ocmulgee  is  a  scenic  and,  as  yet,  relatively 
unspoiled  river.  It  abounds  with  wildlife,  and  I  was 
again  reminded  of  this  fact  as  we  made  our  way  along 
it.  Even  though  the  waters  were  somewhat  clouded  from 
the  recent  drainage  of  rain  into  it,  there  were  still  many 
fish  to  be  seen — we  could  even  hear  them  jumping — 
including  one  large  bass  which  came  up  close  to  the 
bateau  to  grab  an  insect. 

More  than  once  a  wild  duck  crossed  in  front  of  us, 
flying  low  to  the  water.  And  on  at  least  two  other 
occasions  we  heard  what  sounded  like  a  large  snake 
falling  into  the  water  from  an  overhanging  limb.  As  we 
continued  along  we  scared  up  a  large  bird  which  looked 
to  be  a  great  blue  heron.  It  disappeared  around  the 
bend  ahead  of  us,  but  soon  after  we  could  see  it  circling 
back  to  keep  tabs  on  us. 

But  thoughts  of  the  beauty  of  the  river  and  its 
inhabitants  and  the  future  disposition  of  the  river  were 
quickly  put  out  of  mind  as  the  sound  of  another  major 
shoal  area  drifted  up  river  to  us.  It  was  still  a  long  ways 
Off,  and  we  soon  realized  that  this  was  going  to  be  a 
"big  'un." 

Sure  enough,  there  was  a  major  shoal  ahead  with 
plenty  of  white  water  to  greet  us.  We  approached  it  as 
we  had  the  others,  checking  it  out,  but  with  probably 
less  caution.  And  I  had  decided  that  this  time  I  was 
going  to  get  some  pictures.  Turning  to  Alan  I  said, 
"Do  you  think  you  can  handle  it  so  I  can  get  some 
shots?"  After  perhaps  too  long  a  pause  he  replied, 
"Yeah,  I  think  so."  Then  it  was  upon  us. 

The  bateau  surged  ahead  with  its  narrow  bow 
pointing  the  way.  Water  began  flying  straight  up  in  the 
air  over  the  bow,  as  Alan  paddled  furiously  and  I 
clicked  the  camera's  shutter  just  as  furiously.  But  my 
picture  taking,  and  our  excited  "whooping,"  did  not  help 
to  get  us  through  the  rapids.  It  was  too  much  for  Alan  to 
handle  by  himself,  and  in  seconds  the  bateau  had  swung 
to  the  right  and  run  up  on  a  big  rock.  It  heeled  over 
badly  and  began  taking  on  lots  of  water.  The  first 
equipment  to  go — wouldn't  you  know  it — were  our 
bailing  cans! 


After  securing  the  rest  of  the  equipment,  including  my 
drenched  camera  bag,  we  managed  to  get  out  and  hauled 
the  bateau  into  a  more  level  position  on  the  rock  which 
had  stopped  us.  We  then  tipped  most  of  the  water  out, 
pushed  the  bateau  back  off  the  rock  and  once  again  into 
the  flow.  We  were  free  and  moving — but  this  time 
somewhat  more  sobered. 

The  only  people  we  encountered  along  the  entire 
12-mile  route  were  watching  us  from  a  sandbar  not  far 
from  this  shoal  area.  The  river  had  provided  witnesses 
for  this,  our  only  serious — and  most  awkward — 
mishap! 

This  sort  of  an  experience  can  be  a  humbling  one,  but 
it  did,  at  least,  cause  us  to  take  stock  of  our  situation  and 
think  about  what  we  had  done  wrong.  OK,  maybe  next 
time  I  won't  be  taking  pictures.  But  what  about  the 
bateau?  How  did  it  perform  and  how  can  we  rate  it? 

We  concluded,  first  of  all,  that  the  bateau  is  not  quite 
what  you  would  call  a  "white  water  craft,"  though  we 
probably  could  have  gotten  through  that  shoal  if  I  had 
been  paddling.  A  bateau,  made  the  old  way  without 
paint  or  sealer,  soaks  up  a  lot  of  water  and  becomes 
fairly  heavy.  In  a  shoal  area  where  you  need  to  move 
your  craft  quickly  from  one  side  to  the  other,  this  weight 
can  work  against  you.  But,  in  all,  the  bateau  proved  to 
be  well  suited  to  it.  And  if  you  run  over  a  rock  in 
a  boat  made  out  of  one-inch  lumber,  you're  not  going  to 
do  much — if  any — damage  to  it. 

We  made  it  to  Dames  Ferry  in  3'/i  hours — not  bad 
time.  And  we  had  no  more  trouble  getting  there  after 
our  fiasco  at  that  one  shoal.  Many  times  I  had  thought 
about  the  people  who  had  lived  along  the  river's  banks; 
who  had  lived  with  the  river  and  depended  upon  it  for 
their  sustenance.  The  remains  of  one  old  fish  trap  had 
provided  one  vivid  reminder  of  these  people  as  we  made 
our  way  to  Dames  Ferry. 

But  the  bateau  itself  proved  to  be  the  best  reminder 
of  all  of  those  who  had  worked  the  river  on  a  daily 
basis.  Its  design,  and  the  techniques  of  building  it,  had 
evolved  over  many  years  and  had  been  passed  down 
from  father  to  son  to  grandson  and,  more  recently, 
to  us. 

After  concluding  our  trip,  we  felt  in  a  way  that  we 
had  lived  a  bit  of  river  history.  Certainly  I  felt  it.  and  I 
know  Alan  did,  too.  It  was  not  long  before  we  began 
talking  about  building  another  bateau.  Because  we 
know  now  that  it  will  float!  ^ 
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Rules 

of  the 

Watery 

Road 


by  Steve  Ruckel 
Regional  Education  Coordinator 

The  roar  of  the  200  horsepower  outboard  drowned 
the  laughter  of  the  five  occupants.  Spray  whipped  over 
the  bow  as  the  boat  alternately  bounced,  then  skimmed 
over  the  surface  of  the  twisting  river  channel.  The 
skipper  looked  back  with  pride  as  an  ever-widening  V 
washed  upon  the  banks  and  slid  down  through  willow 
roots  back  into  the  river.  A  warm  April  sun  filtered 
through  the  trees,  splashing  yellow  and  white  patterns 
on  the  rippling  surface.  What  a  day  for  a  Sunday  after- 
noon boat  ride! 

Bearing  to  the  inside  of  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river,  the 
skipper  pushed  the  throttle  forward  and  glanced  back 
with  a  grin  as  the  passengers  screamed  with  delight. 

Suddenly,  from  nowhere,  the  bow  of  another  speeding 
boat  appeared  around  the  bend.  Temporarily  forgetting 
that  he  was  in  a  boat,  the  skipper  frantically  stomped  on 
a  non-existent  brake  pedal  and  spun  the  steering  wheel 
sharply  to  the  right.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  above  scenario  is  typical  of  many  boating  acci- 
dents that  occur  annually  in  Georgia — accidents  that 
could  be  prevented  if  a  few  common-sense  boating 
rules  are  applied.  When  you  drive,  you  are  continually 
bombarded  with  traffic  rules  and  road  markers.  Dashed 
white  lines  separate  lanes  of  travel,  solid  yellow  lines 
signal  that  it  is  unsafe  to  pass,  diamond-shaped  signs 
warn  of  dangerous  traffic  situations,  and  posted  speed 
limits  help  the  motorist  maintain  a  safe  speed.  But,  on 
the  water,  there  are  no  lane  markers,  no  stop  signs,  and 
often  very  few  warning  or  speed  limit  signs.  So,  what  is 
a  boater  to  do? 

Experienced  boat  operators  religiously  adhere  to  a 
universal  set  of  "rules  of  the  road"  for  water  travel.  Fol- 
lowing these  rules  will  lessen  your  chances  of  ending  up 
as  a  boating  accident  statistic.  But  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  road,  two  terms  first  need  to  be 
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defined — privileged  vessel  and  burdened  vessel. 

The  vessel  which  is  on  the  starboard  (right)  side  and 
within  the  danger  zone  (see  Figure  1,  next  page)  of  an- 
other vessel  is  said  to  be  privileged.  Priviliged  vessels 
have  the  right-of-way  and  should  be  able  to  proceed 
without  interference  from  the  other  boat. 

A  burdened  vessel  is  one  that  finds  itself  crossing  from 
the  left  or  overtaking  another  boat.  Burdened  vessels 
must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  stay  out  of  the  way  of 
the  privileged  craft.  This  may  mean  changing  course, 
slowing  down,  stopping,  or  reversing.  Sailboats,  because 
of  their  lesser  maneuverability,  are  always  privileged, 
except  in  the  unusual  situation  where  a  sailboat  is  over- 
taking and  passing  a  motorized  vessel  or  when  they  are 
under  motorized  power. 

Boating  situations  involving  two  or  more  boats  oper- 
ating close  to  one  another  usually  fall  into  one  of  three 
categories:  ( 1 )  meeting,  (2)  crossing,  or  (3)  overtaking. 
Figure  2  shows  zones  which  delineate  the  three  situa- 
tions. The  action  you  should  take  when  involved  in  one 
of  these  situations  is  spelled  out  in  the  rules  of  the  road. 
Situation  One — Meeting: 

You  are  cruising  down  the  center  of  Lake  Lanier  in 
your  runabout  when  another  boat  appears  in  the  dis- 
tance heading  straight  at  you.  As  a  competent  skipper, 
you  immediately  turn  your  boat  slightly  starboard,  as 
the  approaching  craft  does  likewise,  so  that  the  two  ves- 
sels pass  on  their  port  (left)  sides  (see  Figure  3).  When 
the  other  boat  draws  near,  you  both  should  slow  down  in 
order  to  avoid  creating  an  unnecessary,  and  possibly 
dangerous,  wake.  Remember,  in  this  situation,  neither 
vessel  is  privileged,  and  you  should  stay  to  the  right,  as 
you  would  when  meeting  another  car  on  a  narrow  road. 

Frequently,  the  courses  of  two  boats  will  be  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  they  are  so  far  apart  that  they  would 
not  be  considered  meeting  head  on.  In  this  case,  each 
vessel  should  continue  on  its  course,  and  if  the  two  pass 
each  other  close  enough  for  their  wakes  to  be  a  factor, 
both  should  slow  down  (see  Figure  4). 
Situation  Two — Crossing: 

After  a  morning  of  fishing  in  a  shallow  cove  on  Lake 
Sinclair,  you  pull  the  starting  cord  on  your  small  fishing 
boat  and  set  a  course  for  the  launch  ramp  across  the 
lake.  As  you  emerge  from  the  cove,  you  notice  to  star- 
board a  cruiser  churning  down  the  lake  in  your  direc- 
tion. As  a  strict  practitioner  of  the  rules  of  the  road,  you 
slow  down  so  the  other  boat  can  pass  in  front  of  you. 
That  boat  is  in  your  danger  zone  (see  Figure  5) ;  there- 
fore, it  is  privileged.  As  the  cruiser  passes,  you  can  now 
safely  get  underway  again,  steering  a  course  which  will 
cross  the  other  boat's  stern.  As  a  general  rule,  vessels 
crossing  your  bow  from  the  right  will  have  the  right-of- 
way  (see  Figure  6). 

On  today's  crowded  waterways  encounters  like  this  are 
dangerously  common.  In  this  classic  water  skier/ 
fisherman  interaction,  the  ski  craft's  skipper  is  passing 
too  close  and  too  fast  to  the  fishing  boat.  He  is  also 
endangering  the  skier  in  tow  by  passing  too  close. 
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Situation  Three — Overtaking: 

You're  fishing  in  a  local  bass  tournament  on  Lake 
Walter  F.  George,  and  after  thoroughly  fishing  one  spot, 
you  decide  it's  time  to  move  down  the  lake  to  another 
area  that  you  hope  will  be  more  productive.  If  you 
hurry,  you  can  fish  it  and  still  make  check-in  time.  So, 
off  you  go  at  45  mph.  Unfortunately,  not  everyone  else 
on  the  lake  feels  the  need  to  arrive  at  their  destination 
as  quickly  as  you  do,  so  you  soon  find  yourself  catching 
up  with  another  boat  chugging  along.  In  spite  of  your 
impatience  and  mean  temperament  at  the  moment  (with 
only  one  12-inch  bass  to  show  for  the  whole  tourna- 
ment, who  wouldn't  be  in  a  foul  mood?),  your  finer 
qualities  show  through  as  you  remind  yourself  that  this 
"slow  poke"  is  privileged.  Two  short  toots  on  your  horn 
signal  that  you  will  be  passing  him  on  the  left  (one  toot 
for  passing  on  the  right)  and  the  other  boat  toots  twice 
to  acknowledge.  Swinging  wide,  and  slowing  down  to 
lessen  your  wake,  you  pass  safely  and  properly  (see 
Figure  7).  Though  it  is  preferable  to  pass  on  the  left, 
should  conditions  prevent  it,  passing  to  the  right  is  per- 
missible. 

Operation  of  boats  in  channels,  streams  or  other  nar- 
row bodies  of  water  often  presents  special  problems, 
as  our  skipper  friend  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
abruptly  discovered.  Unless  obstructions  or  shallow 
water  prevent  it,  always  stay  to  the  right  side  of  the 
waterway,  especially  when  rounding  a  bend. 

A  number  of  boating  accidents  in  Georgia  involve 
boats  entering  the  main  body  of  the  lake  from  a  cove  or 
vessels  rounding  a  point  that  juts  sharply  out  into  the 
lake.  The  situation  is  analogous  to  approaching  Peach- 
tree  Street  in  downtown  Atlanta  from  an  alley.  In  either 
case,  entering  the  main  flow  of  traffic  should  be  done 
only  after  slowing  down,  stopping  and  checking  for  on- 
coming vehicles/boats.  Although  you  may  be  the  privi- 
leged vessel  as  you  leave  a  cove,  don't  always  count  on 
the  skipper  of  the  other  boat  seeing  you.  And  even  if  he 
does,  he  may  not  always  give  you  the  right-of-way.  Be 
cautious! 

Usually  speed  limit  signs  are  posted  near  launch 
ramps,  docks,  and  recreation  areas,  but  if  there  are  no 
signs,  let  common  sense  prevail.  Remember,  you  are 
responsible  for  any  damage  your  wake  may  cause.  If 
that's  not  enough  incentive,  think  back  to  the  last  time 
you  were  trying  to  load  your  boat  while  some  idiot  was 
cutting  water  donuts  with  his  boat  not  50  yards  from  the 
ramp!  Watch  for  slow-moving  or  anchored  boats,  and 
keep  your  wake  to  a  minimum  as  you  pass. 

With  over  400,000  acres  of  water  in  major  impound- 
ments, hundreds  of  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  and  the 
endless  expanse  of  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  coast,  it's 
no  wonder  the  number  of  boaters  in  Georgia  is  increas- 
ing each  year.  But,  as  the  water  gets  more  crowded,  the 
need  for  safe  boating  practices  becomes  even  more  im- 
portant. Do  your  part  by  following  the  rules  of  the  road, 
and  I'll  tip  my  hat  as  you  pass  and  say  "Thanks, 
Skipper."  fe 
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Figure  1.  Privileged  vessels  have  the  right  of  way. 
They  will  be  crossing  your  bow  from  the 
right. 
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Figure  2.    Situations  where  rules  of  the  road  are  most 
commonly  used. 
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Figure  3.    When  meeting  another  vessel,  bear  to  the 
right  (if  possible)  and  slow  down. 
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Figure  4.    Boats  far  enough  apart  not  to  be  considered 
meeting  may  continue  on  course. 


Figure  6.    Vessel  crossing  from  the  right  is  privileged. 


Figure  5.    Vessels  approaching  in  your  danger  zone 
have  the  right-of-way. 
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Figure  7.    When  overtaking  another  boat,  pass  on  the 
left,  if  possible. 
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Management 


by  Jim  Scharnagel 
Wildlife  Biologist 


The  mourning  dove  (Zenaidura 
macroura  carilinensis),  nesting  in 
all  of  the  48  contiguous  states,  is  a 
truly  national  game  bird  which  really 
comes  into  its  own  in  the  southern 
states  through  which  it  migrates  or 
where  it  spends  the  winter.  The 
ubiquitous  dove,  Georgia's  most  im- 
portant and  numerous  game  bird,  is 
hunted  by  more  Georgians  than  any 
game  species  except  deer.  The  an- 


nual legal  kill  of  over  three  million 
birds  is  by  far  the  highest  of  all 
species  in  the  state.  This  bird's  pop- 
ularity does  not  stop  with  the  hunter 
since  it  is  also  a  favorite  of  the  na- 
ture student  and  bird  watcher,  due 
to  its  graceful  form,  subtle  colors 
and  plaintive  call. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  game 
birds,  the  dove  has  benefited  from 
modern  agricultural  practices.  It  has 


adapted  to  urbanization  and  even 
managed  to  increase  its  numbers 
while  other  species,  such  as  most 
waterfowl,  have  decreased  dras- 
tically or  have  required  intensive 
management  to  maintain  their  num- 
bers. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  member 
of  the  pigeon  family  Columbidae, 
characterized  by  the  production  of 
"pigeon  milk"  in  the  crop  for  feed- 
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ing  its  young. 

Habitat  Requirements 

Because  the  dove  has  neither  a 
strong  beak  for  freeing  seeds  nor 
feet  developed  for  scratching,  it  must 
feed  primarily  on  grain  and  other 
seeds  lying  free  on  the  ground. 
Therefore,  large,  open  grain  fields 
are  a  necessary  part  of  its  range. 
Relatively  open  stands  of  coniferous 
or  hardwood  trees  are  preferred  for 
loafing,  resting  and  nesting  cover. 
Roadsides,  streams  and  fields  pro- 
vide sources  of  grit  necessary  to 
properly  digest  seeds.  Unlike  quail, 
which  can  obtain  adequate  water 
from  foodstuffs  and  dew,  doves  must 
have  a  source  of  surface  water  such 
as  ponds  or  streams  with  bare,  grad- 
ually sloping  banks  providing  easy 
access. 

Food  Habits 

Doves  feed  on  a  variety  of  culti- 
vated seed  crops  and  seeds  of  a 
great  number  of  wild  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  of  the  favorite  culti- 
vated species  include  wheat,  corn, 
brown-top  and  proso  millets,  milo 
and  other  grain  sorghums,  peanuts, 
oats,  soybeans,  peas  and  sunflower. 

Wild  plants  which  are  most  im- 
portant in  the  diet  of  Georgia  doves 
include  wooly  croton,  ragweed,  fox- 
tail grasses,  crabgrass,  pokeweed, 
pigweed  and  wild  bean. 

Animal  foods  make  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  dove's  food 
intake.  Although  traces  of  a  variety 
of  insects  are  ingested,  one  of  the 
most  common  animal  parts  found 
in  dove  crops  is  snail  shells.  The 
snails  are  taken  most  frequently  in 
early  summer,  apparently  to  correct 
calcium  or  other  mineral  deficien- 
cies. 

Small  amounts  of  grit  are  eaten 
by  doves  to  provide  grist  for  the 
grinding  up  of  food  in  the  gizzard. 

Water  is  usually  required  daily 
and  is  sought  after  feeding  or  in  the 
late  afternoon. 

Life  History 

Although  doves  nest  throughout 
the  spring  and  summer  in  Georgia, 
the  peak  of  activity  is  from  the  mid- 
dle of  May  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Nests  are  little  more  than  an  infor- 


mal arrangement  of  a  few  twigs  on 
the  fork  of  a  limb  or  other  fairly 
flat  place.  Occasionally  abandoned 
nests  of  other  birds,  the  robin's 
being  a  favorite,  are  utilized.  Usu- 
ally two  eggs  are  laid  on  successive 
days.  Incubation  duties  are  shared 
by  the  breeding  pair  with  the  male 
sitting  on  the  nest  most  of  the  day 
and  the  female  taking  over  at  night. 
Eggs  hatch  in  about  13  days;  nest- 
lings are  fed  initially  with  pigeon 
milk  regurgitated  by  the  adults.  The 
milk  is  gradually  replaced  by  seeds 
and  in  12-14  days  the  young  leave 
the  nest.  After  staying  with  the 
adults  for  a  short  time,  the  young 
begin  congregating  to  form  the 
flocks  seen  during  summer.  The 
adults  soon  repeat  the  nesting  cycle, 
usually  producing  from  three  to  five 
broods  each  season. 

Natural  Mortality 

The  careless  nest  building  char- 
acteristic of  the  dove,  making  its 
nests  vulnerable  to  storms  and  other 
severe  weather,  probably  accounts 
for  the  largest  percentage  of  nesting 
failure.  There  is  some  nest  preda- 
tion  by  a  variety  of  predators,  but 
no  single  species  proves  to  be  a 
serious  threat.  Weather  in  the  form 
of  severe  widespread  ice  and  snow 
storms  sometimes  takes  a  heavy  toll 
on  wintering  populations.  Only  two 
diseases  seem  to  be  important  mor- 
tality factors  in  doves.  The  most 
prevalent  of  these  is  trichomoniasis, 
a  disease  of  the  upper  digestive  tract 
which  has  caused  serious  die-offs  in 
the  Southeast.  Trichomoniasis  is 
characterized  by  the  formation  of  a 
cheese-like  substance  in  the  mouth, 
throat  or  crop,  interfering  with  the 
ingestion  of  food  and  usually  caus- 
ing death  from  starvation.  Dove 
pox,  often  producing  symptoms 
similar  to  trichomoniasis,  is  less 
common  and  much  less  devastating. 

Management 

Even  though  the  mourning  dove 
is  a  common  farm  game  bird,  the 
fact  that  it  is  migratory  and  highly 
mobile  even  during  the  breeding 
season,  limits  the  effectiveness  of 
localized  management  practices.  The 
fate  of  doves  in  Georgia  depends 
largely  upon  practices  carried  out  in 


the  Eastern  Dove  Management  Unit, 
comprising  all  of  the  eastern  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Mississippi  River.  Overall  man- 
agement of  such  a  highly  migratory 
bird  is  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  which  sets  bag  lim- 
its, shooting  hours  and  a  season 
framework  which  currently  extends 
from  September  1  through  January 
15  and  within  which  the  hunting 
states  may  select  70  half  days  of 
shooting. 

Hunting  regulations  are  based  pri- 
marily on  the  results  of  an  annual 
nationwide  dove  call-count  survey 
made  in  the  spring  to  determine  the 
status  of  the  breeding  population. 
The  dove  harvest  can  then  be  regu- 
lated by  manipulating  bag  limits 
and  seasons  according  to  results  of 
the  call-counts. 

Management  by  individual  land- 
owners is  largely  a  matter  of  provid- 
ing grain  fields  for  attracting  and 
concentrating  birds  for  shooting 
aside  from  general  good  land  man- 
agement to  provide  for  the  basic 
needs  of  doves.  The  latter  will  have 
little  impact  alone  but  the  two  col- 
lectively can  insure  a  surplus  of 
birds  for  harvest  indefinitely. 

While  doves  are  migratory,  the 
early  season  harvest  is  made  up  al- 
most entirely  of  birds  produced  in 
Georgia.  Migrants  arrive  later  and 
make  up  a  significant  percentage  of 
the  late  season  bag  particularly  in 
South  Georgia.  To  help  insure  good 
dove  populations  in  the  early  fall, 
summer  feeding  fields  can  be  pro- 
vided. If  normal  farming  practices 
do  not  make  grains  or  other  seeds 
available  during  the  summer,  food 
can  be  provided  by  leaving  strips  of 
unharvested  wheat  or  by  planting 
small  fields  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.  The  sparse 
stand  resulting  from  the  light  seed- 
ing rate  will  provide  feeding  areas 
until  millet  fields  are  mature  or  until 
peanuts,  milo  or  corn  is  harvested. 
Late  in  the  summer  when  weeds 
begin  to  encroach,  strips  can  be 
mowed  through  the  fields  to  make 
the  grain  accessible  to  doves. 

Fields  for  dove  hunting  can  be 
grouped  into  two  categories — those 
providing  shooting  during  the  early 
season  (September  and  October)  and 
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fields  to  be  shot  over  during  the 
December-January  season. 

For  early  shooting  brown-top 
millet  has  long  been  the  classical 
crop  since  it  is  a  favorite  dove  food 
and  matures  early  with  a  minimum 
of  attention.  Brown-top  may  be 
sown  at  the  normal  rate  of  about 
30  pounds  of  seed  and  500  pounds 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  as 
a  cash  crop  and  either  combined  or 
cut  for  hay  after  the  seeds  have 
fully  matured.  Either  practice  usu- 
ally produces  an  excellent  dove 
feeding  area  for  a  few  weeks. 

Until  recent  years  it  was  illegal 
to  manipulate  grain  fields  in  any 
way  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
doves  for  shooting.  As  a  result  of 
recent  dove  research,  baiting  regu- 
lations have  been  relaxed  so  that 
from  1975  through  the  present, 
manipulation  of  crops  such  as  the 
rotary  mowing  of  a  millet  field  has 
been  legal.  However,  since  dove 
regulations  are  subject  to  change 
each  year,  landowners  planning 
dove  fields  should  consult  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  Georgia 


Department  of  Natural  Resources 
prior  to  manipulating  or  shooting 
their  fields.  Millet  can  normally  be 
planted  from  the  first  to  the  end  of 
June  for  an  early  September  dove 
field.  Earlier  planting  will  allow  the 
mowing  of  strips  to  hold  and  attract 
birds  during  most  of  August  if 
other  food  is  not  available.  If  millet 
is  broadcast  exclusively  for  doves, 
the  seeding  rate  should  be  reduced 
to  20  pounds  or  less  per  acre  and 
the  fertilizer  to  300  pounds.  When 
permissible,  mowing  of  at  least  part 
of  a  sown  field,  not  less  than  two 
weeks  before  opening  day,  is  nec- 
essary to  obtain  optimum  utilization 
by  doves.  While  brown-top  can  be 
planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  at 
a  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre,  it 
must  be  cultivated  to  increase  yield 
and  provide  an  open  feeding  area. 
Further  manipulation  of  row- 
cropped  millet  is  unnecessary  if  it 
is  planted  early  enough  to  permit 
the  plants  to  produce  seed  and  die 
back  before  the  dove  season.  Millet 
left  standing  in  rows  should  con- 
tinue  to   attract   doves   during   the 


entire  early  season. 

Proso  millet,  a  more  recent  in- 
troduction to  the  dove  hunting 
scene,  seems  about  equally  as  at- 
tractive to  doves  as  brown-top  and 
should  be  planted  in  rows  about  40 
inches  apart  at  a  rate  of  6  pounds 
per  acre  for  best  results.  Proso, 
having  similar  planting  require- 
ments to  brown-top,  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  brown-top  in  most 
situations. 

Millet  fields  should  be  a  mini- 
mum of  5  acres  in  size.  Smaller 
fields  are  more  effective  when  ir- 
regular in  shape  with  borders  of 
woodland  or  brushy  fence  rows  to 
provide  good  vantage  points  for 
hunters. 

In  some  areas  of  the  state,  other 
crops  which  often  produce  good 
early  shooting  are  corn  or  grain 
sorghum  which  have  been  cut  for 
silage  and  harvested  peanut  fields. 
Harvested  peanut  fields  are  a  prime 
attractant  in  South  Georgia,  often 
pulling  doves  away  from  other  food 
sources. 

Late  season  dove  shooting  state- 
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/4   well-planned  and  legally  manipulated  field  provides  good  early  season 
shooting. 


wide  is  limited  primarily  to  har- 
vested fields  of  late  maturing  crops 
such  as  milo  and  corn.  Corn  fields 
which  have  been  picked  with  me- 
chanical pickers  or  "hogged  off" 
produce  excellent  dove  hunting  in 
South  Georgia  in  December.  Com- 
bined grain  sorghum  sometimes 
provides  good  late  shooting  further 
north. 

Some  crop  plants  which  can  be 
successfully  manipulated  (when 
legal)  to  attract  doves  in  December 
or  even  into  January  are  grain  sor- 
ghum, sunflower  and  benne.  Burn- 
ing of  weedy  stubble  fields  may  be 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  an  other- 
wise unproductive  field  attract  birds. 
Often  fallow  fields  where  croton, 
ragweed,  pokeweed,  various  wild 
grasses  or  volunteer  stands  of  small 
grains  from  the  previous  year  are 
found  growing,  can  be  mowed  with 
a  rotary  mower  or  burned  to  free 
the  seeds  and  provide  an  open  feed- 
ing area.  These  practices  are  per- 
missible under  current  baiting  reg- 
ulations, but  the  regulations  are 
subject  to  change  annually.  The 
bringing  in  and  placing  of  grain, 
salt  or  other  attractants  on  a  field 
to  lure  doves  is  not  and  has  never 
been  a  legal  practice. 

In  some  sections  of  the  state, 
waterhole  shooting  in  the  late  after- 
noon can  be  rewarding,  especially 
if  there  are  feeding  and  roosting 
areas  within  a  quarter  mile.  A  pond 
with  shallow  areas  and  some  bare, 
open  shoreline  provides  one  more 
ingredient  necessary  for  meeting 
the  habitat  requirements  of  the 
mourning  dove.  For  some  reason, 
doves  seem  to  prefer  standing  water 
even  if  slightly  stagnant. 

Doves  do  not  stay  in  one  place 
indefinitely  but  do  tend  to  return  to 
the  same  area  each  season  and  con- 
centrations remain  longer  in  the 
more  attractive  places.  While  good 
dove  management  consists  pri- 
marily of  properly  regulating  the 
harvest  over  a  large  geographic 
area,  local  attention  to  the  basic 
needs  of  the  bird  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  chances  that  a  landowner 
will  provide  quality  shooting  for  his 
guests  or  customers  on  opening  day.  ^. 
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A  Travel  Edition? 


July  and  vacations  are  almost  synonymous  to 
most  folks,  and  as  many  of  you  plan  summer 
excursions  we  would  like  to  invite  you  to  "See 
Georgia  First."  From  the  wilderness  of  the  Oke- 
fenokee  to  historic  Savannah  with  its  deep  cul- 
tural traditions,  our  state  offers  an  incredible 
diversity  of  things  to  see  and  do. 

In  this  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Georgia,  we  have 
tried  to  highlight  this  diversity  of  resources  by 
picking  features  that  emphasize  the  broad  range 
of  attractions  that  await  those  who  travel  in 
Georgia.  Points  as  distant  as  the  rugged  water- 
falls in  the  northern  mountains  and  the  gentle 
dunes  of  our  Golden  Isles  are  covered,  as  are 
vistas  so  near  as  Atlanta's  skyline  and  the  granite 
crown  of  Panola  Mountain.  We  hope  that 
through  this  issue  you  will  find  some  fresh  travel 
ideas. 

Since  this  was  our  first  effort  in  the  travel  issue 
business,  we  asked  the  experts  to  help  us.  The 
Department  of  Industry  and  Trade's  Tourist 
Division  pitched  in  to  help  produce  this  48-page 
issue  which  includes  Georgia  magazine,  Tourist 


Division's  quarterly  publication.  That  section, 
introduced  by  "Georgia:  This  Way  to  Fun," 
(p.  31)  explains  for  you  the  new  seven  region 
tourism  system  and  features  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  each.  Of  course  there  are  many  other 
places  of  interest  in  each  of  the  seven  regions, 
and  anyone  who  is  interested  can  get  more  infor- 
mation by  writing:  P.O.  Box  1776,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30301. 

Likewise,  more  information  on  the  parks  and 
historic  sites  mentioned  in  "The  Great  Escape" 
can  be  obtained  from:  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Information  and  Education,  270 
Washington  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30334. 

We  hope  this  special  expanded  issue  is  a  help 
to  you  and  that  you  will  enjoy  it  and  use  it  for 
planning  your  vacation  this  summer  and  all  year 
long.  This  rounds  out  our  special  issue  program 
which  has  included  fishing  (April)  and  hunting 
(October) .  Whether  or  not  we  will  have  another 
is  up  to  you,  our  subscribers.  Let  us  know  how 
you  like  it. 
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Legacies 


of  the  Past 


Georgia's  National  Historic  Landmarks 


by  Lucy  Justus 


Wh, 


'hen  Joel  Chandler  Harris  moved  from  Savannah 
to  Atlanta  in  1876,  he  signed  himself  and  his  com- 
panions into  an  Atlanta  hotel  as  "J.  C.  Harris,  one  wife, 
two  bow-legged  children  and  a  bilious  nurse." 

The  modest,  mildly  humorous  introduction  was  typi- 
cal of  the  young  newspaperman  whose  tales  of  Uncle 
Remus,  Br'er  Rabbit,  Br'er  Fox,  the  Tar  Baby  and  other 
characters  would  later  be  translated  into  more  than  two 
dozen  languages,  making  him  Georgia's  first  world- 
famous  author.  Harris  was  a  shy,  self-effacing  person 
who  avoided  the  limelight  and  disclaimed  any  personal 
creativity  or  originality  in  the  production  of  the  Uncle 
Remus  stories.  He  claimed  he  was  simply  a  recorder  of 
folklore. 


The  Wren's  Nest,  Harris'  home  in  west  Atlanta,  is  a 
fanciful  Victorian  structure  with  arches,  decorative 
gables  and  gingerbread  frills.  It  might  have  been  de- 
signed as  the  home  of  a  dreamer,  a  writer  of  fantasy.  In 
fact,  although  the  house  was  not  built  for  him,  Harris 
did  have  a  hand  in  the  way  it  looks  now.  When  he 
bought  it  in  1881,  it  had  six  rooms  and  was  badly  dilapi- 
dated, necessitating  a  hurried  refurbishing  before  the 
family  could  move  in. 

The  Harrises  expanded  it  the  following  year,  enlarg- 
ing several  rooms  and  adding  two  rooms  and  a  large 
porch  on  the  front,  a  kitchen  and  porch  at  the  rear  and 
a  small  study  over  the  entrance  hall.  The  house  was 

The  Wren's  Nest  in  Atlanta  was  the  home  of  author 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  The  displays  there  introduce 
visitors  to  the  man  who  gave  us  Uncle  Remus  and 
Br'er  Rabbit.  (Photos  by  Bob  Busby.) 


Harris'  home  until  his  death  in  1908  and  has  been  open 
to  visitors  since  1913.  It  contains  many  original  furnish- 
ings and  personal  belongings  including  the  table  at 
which  he  wrote,  his  rocking  chair,  umbrella,  glasses  and 
typewriter,  one  of  the  black  hats  he  frequently  wore 
(even  in  the  house),  cases  of  his  books,  a  bronze  bas- 
relief  of  Harris  and  photographs  of  him  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  others  who  visited  him  at  the  Wren's  Nest. 

The  house  was  designated  a  National  Historic  Land- 
mark in  1962,  the  first  of  34  in  the  state.  The  National 
Park  Service  established  the  Historic  Landmark  pro- 
gram in  1960  to  give  official  recognition  to  places  of 
exceptional  value  to  American  history,  architecture, 
archaeology  and  culture. 

The  National  Park  Service  no  longer  administers  the 
program,  however.  Early  this  year  it  became  the  respon- 
sibility of  what  was  formerly  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation,  an  agency  which  has  been  reorganized  and 
renamed  the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

The  selection  of  National  Historic  Landmarks  is  a 
cooperative  effort  of  the  federal  and  state  governments 
and  local  agencies.  Each  year,  the  federal  government 
sets  a  broad  general  theme  for  the  year.  In  the  past, 
themes  have  included  Original  Inhabitants,  Major 
American  Wars,  European  Explorations  and  Western 
Expansion.  When  a  theme  is  announced,  the  Historic 
Preservation  Section  of  the  Georgia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  reviews  sites  in  the  state  which  fit 
into  that  category  and  submits  them  as  suggestions  to 
the  federal  agency. 

In  1974,  the  state's  best  year  so  far,  13  sites  were 
designated  National  Historic  Landmarks. 

Georgia's  34  landmarks  range  from  rustic  cottages  to 
mines,  mansions  and  Indian  mounds  and  are  located  in 
every  geographic  section. 

Of  the  houses,  the  humblest  is  the  John  Ross  home,  a 
two-story  antebellum  log  structure  at  Rossville.  The 
most  elegant  may  be  the  Johnston-Hay  house,  a  24- 
room  Italian  Renaissance  villa  in  Macon.  Interestingly, 
the  two  have  a  common  feature.  Each  has  a  secret  room. 

The  door  to  the  one  in  the  Johnston-Hay  villa  is  a 
panel  which  swings  aside  from  a  stairway  landing.  The 
original  entry  to  the  one  in  the  Ross  house  was  never 
found.  Workmen  cut  a  door  into  the  secret  room  when 
the  house  was  restored  in  the  1960s. 

Ross  was  Principal  Chief  of  the  Cherokees  and  made 
the  tragedy-ridden  trek  to  Oklahoma  via  the  Trail  of 
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Tears  in  1837,  a  trip  on  which  his  wife  died  of  pneu- 
monia after  giving  her  only  blanket  to  a  sick  child.  By 
the  standards  of  the  day,  area  and  culture,  the  Ross  home 
was  impressive.  Today,  it  is  furnished  with  pieces  typi- 
cal of  the  period,  the  most  notable  being  the  bed  Ross 
gave  his  daughter  Annie  when  she  married. 

Four  other  sites  reflecting  the  state's  Indian  heritage 
are  also  National  Historic  Landmarks.  They  are  The 
Chieftans  at  Rome  which  was  the  home  of  Major  Ridge, 
speaker  of  the  National  Council  of  Cherokees;  New 
Echota,  the  Cherokee  capital,  now  a  state  historic  site; 
and  the  Etowah  and  Kolomoki  Mounds,  also  state  his- 
toric sites.  The  Kolomoki  museum  is  now  open  again 
after  a  burglary  of  many  of  its  valuable  artifacts  forced 
its  closure. 

Most  of  the  Historic  Landmarks,  of  course,  are 
houses,  and  they  include  some  of  Georgia's  most  beau- 
tiful ones. 

The  elegance  of  the  Johnston-Hay  mansion  begins 
with  12  long  marble  steps  leading  to  a  Corinthian- 
columned  portico  and  a  silver-hinged  front  door.  The 
dining  room  and  ballroom  are  decorated  with  white 
marble,  carved  and  molded  wood  and  intricate  stucco 
work  enlivened  by  loops,  whorls,  quirks  and  latticing. 
The  house  has  19  marble  mantels  surmounted  by  mir- 
rors framed  in  gold  leaf. 

The  villa  was  built  in  the  mid- 1850s  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  B.  Johnston,  a  young  couple  who  had  just 
returned  from  an  Italian  honeymoon.  It  has  three  floors 
and  a  full  basement  and  is  considered  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  examples  of  Italianate  architecture.  In  1925,  the 
Johnston  family  sold  the  mansion  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Hay  who  were  devoted  to  art  and  are  responsible  for 
most  of  the  exquisite  furnishings  and  art  objects  in  the 
house.  Typical  examples  are  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  crystal 
chandeliers  which  hang  from  the  30-foot  high  ceiling  of 
the  ballroom  and  the  large  Savonnerie  rug  in  the  draw- 
ing room.  The  rug  was  woven  in  the  royal  factory  at 
Vienna,  Austria  and  is  a  copy  of  one  owned  by  Empress 
Eugenia. 

When  Mr.  Hay  died  in  1957,  the  house  was  appraised 
at  $187,000  and  the  furnishings  at  $141,500.  The 
house,  designated  a  National  Landmark  in  1974,  has 
been  given  to  the  Georgia  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion. 

Like  the  Hay  house,  the  old  Governor's  mansion  in 
Milledgeville  has  an  Italian  tie.  It  was  patterned  after 
Palladio's  Villa  Rotunda  in  Vicenza,  Italy.  Built  in  1838 
at  a  cost  of  $50,000,  it  was  the  first  house  designed  spe- 
cifically as  a  residence  for  Georgia  governors. 

Charles  Cluskey,  the  architect,  was  apparently  deter- 
mined to  keep  Georgia's  Chief  Executive  from  being 
bored  by  his  house.  The  mansion  has  a  centrally  located 
rotunda  encircled  by  a  cantilevered  balcony  and  round, 
square,  octagonal  and  rectangular  rooms.  The  drawing 
room  has  matching  Italian  marble  mantels  with  flat 
pilasters  and  anthemion  capitals.  Three  medallions,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  are  recessed  into  the  ceiling.  There 
are  identical  medallions  in  the  entrance  hall  and  parlor. 


The  mansion  is  stucco-covered  brick  with  a  granite 
foundation  and  granite  exterior  trim,  and  has  four  Ionic 
columns  equally  spaced  across  the  front.  The  color  has 
been  compared  to  "a  pink-tinged  sunset  just  deepening 
into  crimson." 

The  front  door  opens  and  closes  on  the  original 
silver-plated  hardware,  and  the  furnishings,  as  varied 
as  the  shape  of  the  rooms,  include  English  Regency, 
French  Empire  and  American  Federal.  The  rugs  were 
woven  in  France,  and  except  for  the  one  in  the  entrance 
hall,  each  was  specifically  designed  for  the  room  in 
which  it  was  placed.  The  hall  rug  is  a  copy  of  an  Aubus- 
son.  The  window  hangings  and  furniture  coverings  are 
silk,  brocade,  damask,  velvet  and  linen  and  are  exem- 
plary of  the  types  used  in  the  1830s. 

Nine  governors  lived  in  the  mansion  before  the  capi- 
tal was  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1868.  During  the  1870s  and 
1880s,  the  house  was  rented  to  local  people  or  used  as  a 
dormitory  for  college  students.  In  1891,  it  was  desig- 
nated as  a  dorm  and  the  home  of  the  president  of  Geor- 
gia Normal  and  Industrial  College.  The  first  and  ground 
floors  are  open  to  the  public;  the  second  floor  serves  as 
an  apartment  for  the  president  of  Georgia  College,  as 
the  school  is  now  called. 

Savannah  has  seven  National  Historic  Landmarks, 
more  than  any  other  city  in  the  state.  One  is  the  Green- 
Meldrim  house  which  was  completed  in  1854  and  is 
said  to  have  been  the  most  expensive  home  in  Savannah 
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The  John  Ross  House  (left)  in  Rossville  and  Etowah 
Mounds  (below),  a  state  historic  site  in  Cartersville,  are 
two  of  Georgia's  34  National  Historic  Landmarks. 


up  to  that  time.  Designed  by  New  York  architect  John 
S.  Norris,  it  cost  $93,000  and  included  such  luxuries  as 
a  bathroom  with  running  water.  The  house  is  brick  and 
was  originally  covered  with  stucco  which  was  later  re- 
moved. It  has  oriel,  or  medieval  bay,  windows  on  the 
second  floor  and  a  low  roof  surrounded  by  a  crenellated 
parapet. 

On  the  first  floor,  there  are  a  wide  hall,  double  draw- 
ing rooms,  a  library  and  dining  room.  The  second  floor 
has  five  bedrooms  and  the  bath.  There  are  marble  man- 
tels and  rococo  mirrors  in  all  the  first  floor  rooms  and 
in  the  bedrooms. 

In  The  Early  Architecture  of  Georgia,  Frederick  D. 
Nichols  said  of  the  house: 

"An  unusual  portico  of  the  period  marks  the  en- 
trance. It  has  two  arches  supported  by  two  octagonal 
columns,  a  pendant  and  a  parapet  treated  in  the  manner 


of  the  English  perpendicular  or  Gothic  style  of  the  15th 
century. 

"The  double  doors  are  framed  with  clustered  colon- 
ettes  supported  on  a  double  arch  with  a  pendant,  a 
motif  which  repeats  the  design  of  the  portico. 

"The  graceful,  free-standing  stair  is  set  in  an  exedra 
off  the  long  entrance  lobby  with  arches  for  sculpture.  It 
is  enriched  with  a  superb  wrought  iron  stair  with 
S-shaped  balusters  which  are  typical  Georgian  design." 

The  house  was  built  for  Charles  Green,  a  wealthy 
cotton  merchant  and  shipper.  Green,  an  Englishman 
who  was  supposedly  neutral  during  the  Civil  War,  in- 
vited Gen.  William  Sherman  to  use  the  house  as  his 
Savannah  headquarters.  Sherman  was  Green's  guest 
from  December  22,  1864  to  February  1,  1865. 

Judge  Peter  Meldrim  bought  the  house  in  1892  and 
his  family  owned  it  until  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church 
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Bob  Busby 


A  look  inside  the  Juliette  Gordon 

Low  home  (above)  in  Savannah,  that 

city's  first  National  Historic  Site. 

At  right,  "Daddy"  King,  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Sr.,  inside  the 

Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  located  in 

the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Historic  District. 


Bill  Bryant 
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bought  it  in  1943.  It  is  used  for  church  meetings  and 
functions  and  is  open  to  the  public  four  days  a  week.  A 
wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  which  once  contained 
the  stable,  carriage  house,  kitchens  and  pantry  has  been 
converted  into  an  attractive  house  used  as  the  rectory 
of  St.  John's. 

Both  the  Telfair  house  and  the  Owens-Thomas  house 
were  designed  by  William  Jay,  the  young  Englishman 
who  introduced  the  English  Regency  style  of  architec- 
ture to  Savannah  in  the  early  1800s. 

The  Telfair  mansion,  built  in  1818  for  Alexander 
Telfair,  son  of  a  former  governor,  was  opened  as  a  free 
art  museum  in  1886  and  is  the  oldest  museum  in  the 
Southeast. 

The  Owens-Thomas  house,  built  the  following  year 
for  a  wealthy  banker,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant English  Regency  homes  in  America.  Both  houses 
are  owned  by  the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  both  were  dedicated  as  National  Historic,.  Land- 
marks on  October  8,  1977. 

Savannah's  first  National  Historic  Landmark  was 
Juliette  Gordon  Low's  birthplace,  a  three-story  Classi- 
cal Revival  house  on  Oglethorpe.  It  was  built  in  1818 
for  James  Moore  Wayne,  then  the  mayor  of  Savannah, 
and  bought  by  William  Washington  Gordon  in  1831. 
Gordon's  daughter,  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

It  has  beautifully  proportioned  rooms  with  elaborately 
decorated  plaster  cornices  and  carved  woodwork,  and 
the  front  garden  is  one  of  only  three  in  the  city  retaining 
its  original  design. 

Savannah  and  Atlanta  are  the  only  two  Georgia  cities 
which  have  districts  designated  as  National  Historic 
Landmarks.  Savannah's  is  a  two-square  mile  area 
bounded  by  the  Savannah  River,  East  Broad  Street, 
Gwinnett  Street  and  West  Broad.  It  contains  about 
1,100  noteworthy  buildings,  public  and  private,  in  at 
least  six  architectural  styles. 

Atlanta  has  two  Historic  Districts :  the  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Historic  District  and  Sweet  Auburn. 

The  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  District  is  on  Auburn 
Avenue  between  Jackson  and  Howell  Streets  and  in- 
cludes Dr.  King's  birthplace  at  501  Auburn,  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church  and  Dr.  King's  grave  site. 

Sweet  Auburn  includes  the  Atlanta  Life  Insurance 
Company  complex  at  148  Auburn,  a  company  founded 
by  former  slave  Alonzo  Herndon;  Big  Bethel  AME 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Butler  Street  and  Auburn;  the 
Butler  Street  YMCA  at  22  Butler;  the  Odd  Fellows 
Building  and  Auditorium,  250  Auburn;  Herndon  Build- 
ing, 351  Auburn;  and  the  Municipal  Market  at  209 
Edgewood.  The  market,  constructed  in  the  1920s,  is  one 
of  the  few  city-owned  markets  remaining  in  the  country. 

Auburn  Avenue  was  once  known  as  "the  richest 
Negro  street  in  the  world"  and  the  historic  district  en- 
compasses the  remains  of  the  business  section,  the  thriv- 
ing hub  of  black  free  enterprise  and  social  activity  in 
segregated  Atlanta  from  the  1890s  until  the  1930s. 

Designation  as  a  National  Historic  Landmark  does 


not  affect  the  ownership  or  use  of  property  and  several 
Landmarks  are  open  only  on  special  occasions.  Among 
those  rarely,  if  ever,  open  to  the  public  are:  the  Car- 
michael  house  in  Macon,  Stallings  Island  near  Augusta, 
St.  Catherines  Island  on  the  coast,  Octagon  House  in 
Columbus,  College  Hill  in  Augusta,  Commandant's 
House  in  Augusta,  Tupper-Barnett  House  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Calhoun  Mine  near  Dahlonega,  and  the  Thomas 
E.  Watson  house  at  Thompson. 

Those  which  are  open  on  a  regular  basis,  but  at  vary- 
ing hours,  are: 

Atlanta 

The  Wren's  Nest,  1050  Gordon  Street 

State  Capitol,  Capitol  Square 

Stone  Hall,  on  the  main  campus  of  Morris  Brown 
College 

Fox  Theatre,  660  Peachtree  Street 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Historic  District 

Sweet  Auburn  Historic  District 

Savannah 

Savannah  Historic  District 

Juliette  Gordon  Low  Birthplace,  10  Oglethorpe 
Avenue 

William  Scarbrough  House,  14  West  Broad  Street 

Central  of  Georgia  Depot,  227  West  Broad  Street 

Green-Meldrim  House,  1  West  Macon  Street 

Owens-Thomas  House,  124  Abercorn  Street 

Telfair  Academy,  121  Barnard  Street 

Athens 

Taylor-Grady  House,  634  Prince  Avenue,  the  only 
known  existing  home  of  Henry  Grady 

Blakely 

Kolomoki  Mounds,  eight  miles  north  of  Blakely  on 
U.S.  Highway  27  (state  park) 

Cartersville 

Etowah  Mounds,  three  miles  southwest  of 
Cartersville  (state  historic  site) 

Calhoun 

New  Echota  (state  historic  site) 

LaGrange 

Bellevue,  204  Ben  Hill  Street,  Home  of  Senator 
Benjamin  Harvey  Hill 

Macon 

Johnston-Hay  House,  934  Georgia  Avenue 

Milledgeville 

Governor's  Mansion,  120  South  Clark  Street 

Rome 

The  Chieftains,  80  Chatillion  Road 

Rossville 

John  Ross  House,  Rossville  Boulevard 

Thomasville 

Lapham-Patterson  House,  626  North  Dawson  Street 
(state  historic  site) 

Toccoa 

Travelers  Rest  (state  historic  site) 

Washington 

Robert  Toombs  House,  E.  Robert  Toombs 

Avenue  (state  historic  site).  Open  by  appointment 
until  restoration  is  complete.  ^\ 
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Photography  by  Bill  Bryant 

The  Hay  House,  at  934  Georgia  Avenue  in  Macon,  is  open 

10:30-1:00  and  2:30-4:30  Tuesday  through  Friday,  11:00-4:00  on 

Saturday  and  2:00-4:00  on  Sunday.  A  small  admission  fee  is  charged. 
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Waterfalls 


"...  rushing  from  rocky  precipices  under  the  shade 

of  the  pensive  hills,  the  unparalled  cascade  of  Falling  Creek, 

rolling  and  leaping  off  the  rocks..." 


by  Teressa  Moen 


Thus  did  a  native  Philadelphian,  William  Bartram, 
describe  an  obscure  waterfall  in  northeast  Georgia  over 
200  years  ago.  Much  of  the  southern  wilderness  that 
fascinated  Bartram  then  would  be  unrecognizable  to 
that  famous  naturalist  and  explorer  today.  But  the  falls 
he  described  then  still  faithfully  adhere  to  his 
description — except,  perhaps,  for  being  "unparalleled." 
From  the  sheer  350  foot  drop  of  Dukes  Creek  Falls  to 
small,  unnamed  cascades  shoaling  and  rippling  over 
water-smoothed  boulders,  the  mountains  of  north 
Georgia  offer  a  veritable  smorgasbord  of  waterfalls. 
Over  forty  have  been  catalogued  in  the  750,000  acres 
of  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest  in  addition  to 
those  found  on  private  land  and  in  state-owned  parks. 

People  have  long  held  a  fascination  for  waterfalls — 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  delightful  to  the  senses. 
Each  sense  responds  to  the  waterfall's  stimuli:  glittering 
droplets  shattering  on  rocks  like  brittle  diamonds,  the 
gurgle  of  plunging  water,  refreshing  mists  thrown  out  as 
from  a  natural  air  conditioner,  startlingly  frigid  water, 
better  than  any  out  of  a  fountain. 

In  their  experience  with  visitors  to  the  Chattahoochee 
National  Forest,  U.S.  Forest  Service  personnel  have 
found  that  waterfalls  are  often  the  most  popular  of 
destination  points  whether  the  visitor  aims  to  hike, 
camp,  fish,  hunt,  or  merely  drive  around  in  the  woods. 

This  is  sometimes  most  obvious  at  Anna  Ruby  Falls 
Recreation  Area  above  Unicoi  State  Park.  There  York 
and  Curtis  creeks  plunge  over  1 50  foot  cliffs  to  form 
Smith  Creek  at  the  base  of  the  twin  falls.  (The  falls 
themselves  were  named  for  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
Anna  Ruby  Nichols,  whose  father  owned  them.) 

A  large  parking  lot  and  gently  sloping  paved  path  to 
the  waterfalls  make  Anna  Ruby  one  of  the  most  easily 
accessible  falls  in  the  Chattahoochee  National  Forest 
and  also  one  of  the  most  popular.  Observation  decks  at 
both  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  falls  and  a  picnic  area 
along  Smith  Creek  add  to  the  visitor's  enjoyment.  Last 
fall,  over  seven  thousand  people  visited  Anna  Ruby 
Falls  during  one  weekend  at  the  height  of  the  autumn 
color  season.  Anna  Ruby  is  easily  reached  by  taking 


Georgia  75  north  from  Helen  and  following  the  signs 
from  Robertstown.  The  recreation  area  is  open 
year-round. 

At  almost  the  other  extreme  of  accessibility  are 
High  Shoals  Falls,  a  series  of  five  waterfalls  that  drop  a 
total  of  about  300  vertical  feet.  One  cascade  at  High 
Shoals  is  known  as  Blue  Hole;  here  a  pool  10  to  30  feet 
deep  has  been  carved  into  solid  granite  by  the  force  of 
the  plunging  water.  These  falls  are  in  the  170-acre  High 
Shoals  Scenic  Area  and  can  be  reached  by  going  east  on 
Forest  Service  Highway  283  from  Georgia  75.  A  foot 
trail  from  FSH  283  leads  down  to  the  waterfalls  on 
High  Shoals  Creek.  An  observation  deck  has  been 
constructed  at  one  of  the  falls.  Both  the  foot  trail  and 
the  observation  deck  were  constructed  by  the  1975  and 
1976  Youth  Conservation  Corps  camps  at  Young 
Harris. 

In  the  extreme  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest  is  Keown  Falls.  These 
rushing  waterfalls  are  a  rare  sight  in  the  dry 
northwestern  part  of  the  state.  A  one-mile  trail  from 
Keown  Falls  picnic  area  leads  to  an  observation  deck 
overlooking  a  pair  of  waterfalls.  Large  boulders  and  a 
small  cave  through  which  the  stream  flows  add  to  the 
attraction  of  this  area.  To  get  there,  take  Georgia  143 
to  Sugar  Valley  and  then  go  west  on  County  Road  207 
past  Lake  Marvin.  (This  is  a  twisting  drive  with 
beautiful  views  of  this  ridge  and  valley  country.)  Take 
a  sharp  "Y"  turn  to  the  north  on  Forest  Service 
Highway  203  at  a  sign  directing  you  to  the  Pocket 
Recreation  Area.  Continue  on  FSH  203  where  another 
sign  will  direct  you  west  to  Keown  Falls.  Keown  Falls 
is  open  from  spring  through  early  fall. 

Another  small,  but  attractive,  waterfall,  Barnes 
Creek  Falls,  is  found  close  by — east  of  Chatsworth  off 
U.S.  76.  Driving  to  this  waterfall,  you  will  pass  Fort 
Mountain  State  Park  and  the  Cohutta  Overlook,  which 
gives  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  Cohutta's  distant  peaks 
and  a  quiet  mountain  valley.  Past  the  overlook,  head 
north  on  Forest  Service  Highway  17,  then  northeast  on 
FSH  68  to  Barnes  Creek  Picnic  Area.  Picnic  tables, 
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(Previous  page)  Dukes  Creek 

near  Helen.  Here,  a  view  of 

DeSoto  Falls  and  (opposite 

page)  Anna  Ruby  Falls. 


grills  and  a  short  trail  leading  to  the  top  of  Barnes 
Creek  Falls  make  the  spot  ideal  for  a  scenic  day's  trip 
into  the  Blue  Ridge.  An  observation  deck  has  been 
constructed  at  the  top  of  these  falls.  Barnes  Creek  is 
open  year  long. 

DeSoto  Falls,  off  U.S.  1 29  north  of  Turners  Corner, 
is  a  series  of  three  beautiful  falls  on  Frogtown  Creek. 
A  trail  leads  to  the  two  lower  falls  where  observation 
decks  have  been  constructed  by  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps'  Camp  Merrill.  To  reach  the  upper  falls  requires 
an  arduous  trek;  however,  in  the  wintertime,  these  falls 
can  be  easily  seen  from  U.S.  129  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  north  of  DeSoto  Falls  Recreation  Area. 

A  piece  of  Spanish  armor  reportedly  found  near  the 
falls  led  early  inhabitants  to  believe  Hernando  DeSoto 
had  visited  the  area;  hence,  the  waterfall  was  named  for 
him.  The  DeSoto  Falls  Recreation  Area  below  the  three 
waterfalls  offers  27  campsites  and  is  open  from 
mid-spring  through  early  fall. 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  Georgia  are  found  the  falls 
thought  to  have  been  described  by  William  Bartram. 
Now  known  as  Martin  Creek  Falls,  they  are  readily 
visible  to  hikers  from  the  recently  completed  Bartram 
Trail  which  follows  Bartram's  route  through  this 
section  of  Georgia.  This  series  of  three  falls  can  be 
reached  by  hiking  the  Bartram  Trail  north  of 
Warwoman  Dell  Picnic  Area  across  Warwoman  Road 
and  up  the  ridge  a  short  distance. 


Two  waterfalls  are  located  close  to  Rabun  Beach 
Recreation  Area.  One,  Angel  Falls,  is  on  Joe  Branch 
above  Rabun  Beach.  A  mile-long  trail  leads  from  Area 
Two  of  Rabun  Beach  Campground  to  these  falls.  The 
other,  Minnehaha  Falls,  is  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Lake  Rabun  from  Rabun  Beach.  To  reach  the  falls, 
cross  a  bridge  about  one  mile  west  of  Rabun  Beach 
over  the  Tallulah  River.  Follow  the  southern  lakeshore 
from  the  bridge  about  one  mile  east  to  the  trail,  about 
one-half  mile  long,  which  leads  to  the  100-foot 
Minnehaha  Falls.  Rabun  Beach  Recreation  Area  is 
open  year-round. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  falls  in  north  Georgia  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  reach.  Located  where 
Dick's  Creek  plunges  60  feet  into  the  Chattooga  River, 
these  falls  are  a  spectacular  sight  to  those  canoeing  the 
river.  A  link  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  River 
system,  the  Chattooga  River  corridor  is  managed 
similarly  to  a  wilderness  allowing  no  vehicular  access. 
Visitors  can  hike  in  on  the  Bartram  Trail  to  view  the 
falls.  At  Dick's  Creek,  Bartram  Trail  hikers  should 
follow  a  side  trail  about  200  yards  east  to  the 
waterfall. 

Dukes  Creek  Falls,  off  the  Richard  Russell  Scenic 
Highway,  is  reached  by  a  one  mile  heavily  switchbacked 
trail  down  into  Dukes  Creek  Gorge.  Reaching  the  floor 
of  the  canyon,  visitors  look  up  to  see  Davis  Creek  drop 
straight  down  about  150  feet  into  Dukes  Creek.  The 
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whole  creek  drops  about  400  feet  within  a  horizontal 
distance  of  500  feet  giving  a  spectacular  show  of  several 
cascades  and  falls.  Those  who  don't  wish  to  brave  the 
steep  climb  back  up  will  find  acceptable  views  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  trail. 

Another  lovely  and  relatively  isolated  falls  is  on 
Panther  Creek  about  halfway  between  Panther  Creek 
Picnic  Area  on  U.S.  441  and  the  creek's  confluence 
with  the  Tugaloo  River.  A  newly  completed  trail  leads 
from  the  recreation  area  through  the  rolling  piedmont 
country  of  the  Lake  Russell  section  of  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  Hugh  white  pines  and 
sheer  cliffs  above  the  creek  make  for  a  beautiful  hike  to 
the  point  where  the  creek  drops  sharply  and  rushes 
through  solid  granite  outcroppings. 

Many  other  waterfalls  can  be  found  throughout  the 
Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  Most  cannot  be 
reached  by  trail  or  road  but  offer  a  surprising  reward 
to  those  hikers  who  like  to  strike  off  on  their  own. 
Reliable  maps,  a  good  compass  and  an  ample  supply  of 
common  sense  are  recommended  for  such  outings, 
though.  Orienteering  courses  taught  by  the  Department 
of  Natural  Resources  and  by  private  schools  such  as 
Outward  Bound  would  be  excellent  prerequisites  for 
such  a  trip. 

Several  other  waterfalls  are  located  on  the  less 
rugged,  rolling  country  of  the  Oconee  National  Forest. 
They  offer  an  alternative  to  those  who  don't  wish  to 
tackle  the  long  climbs  and  steep  descents  of  the 


mountainous  Chattahoochee  National  Forest.  These 
range  from  the  small  Stanford  Falls  in  Putnam  County 
to  a  20-foot  unnamed  waterfall  in  Jasper  County  west 
of  Hillsboro. 

Waterfalls  in  Georgia  are  a  pleasure  to  visit  in 
every  season.  What  could  be  prettier  than  the  blooming 
mountain  laurel  and  rhododendron  which  in  spring 
adorn  the  tranquil  pools  below  the  falls?  Maybe  the  ice 
palaces  formed  by  frozen  droplets  of  leaping  water 
are  more  to  your  taste.  In  mid-July,  a  waterfall  shaded 
by  the  dense  forest  canopy  offers  a  cool,  and  sometimes 
even  chill,  retreat  from  Georgia's  stifling  summer 
heat.  My  personal  favorite  is  when  the  autumn  foliage 
is  reflected  in  clear  mountain  streams  and  quiet  pools 
below  the  waterfalls. 

Whatever  your  taste,  whether  you  prefer  overnight 
hikes  or  trips  by  car,  a  waterfall  in  Georgia  is  waiting  to 
serenade  you  with  song  and  soothe  you  with  beauty. 
When  you're  here  in  Georgia,  who  needs  Niagara?( 


What  A  Lovely  Hay  To  Die 

In  addition  to  inspiring  man,  and  woman,  to  beautiful 
reflections,  waterfalls  often  also  inspire  dreams  of 
mountaineering.  Inviting  crevices  and  stairstep  footholds 
in  the  rocks  of  Georgia  waterfalls  have  lured  eight 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  to  their  deaths  on 
Forest  Service  land  since  1971.  Five  deaths  and  one 
serious  injury  have  been  recorded  on  or  near  state  park 
waterfalls.  Many  others  have  been  seriously  injured  in 
falls.  Many  of  those  killed  or  injured  were  climbing  to- 
gether. Most  were  between  the  ages  of  13  and  27. 

Signs  warning  of  the  deadly,  slippery  lichens  on 
rocks  surrounding  waterfalls  have  been  posted  at  most 
falls  in  the  Chattahoochee  Forest  and  at  most  state 
parks.  Observation  decks  have  also  been  built  at  many 
popular  falls  to  provide  potential  mountaineers  with 
excellent  views  that  don't  require  a  hazardous  climb. 
But  such  preventive  measures,  even  the  creation  of  a 
new  state  park  ranger  rescue  team  will  not  make  hiking 
near  waterfalls  safe.  It  is  risky  business  and  requires 
certain  skills  in  addition  to  caution  and  common  sense. 
Unfortunately,  people  still  blithely  ignore  the  warning 
signs  and  clamber  awkwardly  over  and  up  strewn 
boulders  and  pockmarked  cliffs. 

When  visiting  the  falls  described  in  this  article,  or 
any  other  waterfall,  use  the  observation  decks  and  heed 
the  warning  signs — for  your  own  safety.  Deceptively 
slippery  rocks  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  and  could 
cause  a  lighthearted  outing  to  have  a  tragic  ending. 


Teressa  Moen  is  an  information  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  Gainesville. 
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by  Rebecca  N.  Marshall 


Bored  with  your  life?  Tired  of  that  same  old  routine? 
Ready  to  climb  out  of  your  rut  and  try  something  new? 
Then  Georgia's  state  parks  and  historic  sites  are  just 
what  you've  been  looking  for. 

.  They  have  campsites  and  picnic  tables  and  all  those 
old,  familiar  things  you've  loved  for  so  long.  But  they're 
much  more  than  just  a  place  to  pitch  a  tent.  Forty-three 
parks,  scattered  around  the  state,  reflect  a  variety  of 
Georgia's  abundant  natural  beauty.  Eleven  historic  sites 
preserve  the  state's  rich  cultural  heritage.  And  all  of 
them  offer  easy  access  to  a  variety  of  natural  and 
historical  resources. 

Stephen  C.  Foster 

Deep  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  lies  the 
dark  and  mysterious  Okefenokee  Swamp.  Few  roads 
lead  into  what  the  Seminole  Indians  called  the  "land  of 
the  trembling  earth."  No  roads  cross  it,  so  getting  into 
this  wild  and  primitive  area  is  difficult. 

Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park  is  one  of  only  three 
places  that  offer  access  to  the  Okefenokee.  The  park 
lies  at  the  end  of  a  long,  lonely  road.  The  closest  town 
is  almost  20  miles  away,  and  the  park's  nearest 
neighbors  are  the  creatures  that  inhabit  the  swamp. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  when  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  covered  much  of  what  is  now  Georgia,  the 
great  Okefenokee  Swamp  was  little  more  than  a 
depression  in  the  ocean  floor.  An  underwater  ridge 
made  up  its  eastern  borderland  when  the  shoreline 
retreated,  this  ridge  trapped  some  of  the  water  behind 
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it.  During  thousands  of  years,  these  waters  became 
home  to  a  variety  of  plants  and  animals.  And  slowly 
and  gradually  the  swamp  evolved  into  the  mysteriously 
beautiful  area  that  we  know  today. 

Visitors  to  Stephen  Foster  can  explore  the 
Okefenokee  along  a  network  of  canoe  trails  that 
stretches  across  the  swamp.  These  trails  wind  past 
ponds  choked  with  water  lilies  and  on  through  stands 
of  towering  cypress  trees.  And  a' solitary  bird  or  a  gator 
sunning  nearby  often  are  the  only  companions  the 
canoeist  finds  on  his  tranquil  journey  through  the 
swamp. 

Providence  Canyon 

In  another  corner  of  Georgia,  Providence  Canyon 
cuts  its  path  across  several  hundred  acres  of  what  once 
was  fertile  farmland. 

One  hundred  forty  years  ago,  farmers  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  state,  following  the  agricultural 
practices  of  their  time,  allowed  water  to  run  unchecked 
across  their  land.  Gradually  the  water  worked  its  way 
through  the  upper  layer  of  soil.  Below,  it  exposed  a 
sandy  layer  that  eroded  rapidly.  Gulleys  began  eating 
into  the  land.  Over  the  years,  they  grew  wider  and 
deeper,  and  slowly  they  became  places  of  special 
beauty. 

Today  parts  of  Providence  Canyon  plunge  as  deep  as 
170  feet  to  the  creek  below.  This  state  park  is  a  fragile 
natural  area,  and  it  can  support  only  special  uses.  For 
instance,  climbing  up  and  down  the  walls  could 
seriously  damage  this  resource.  But  trails  winding 
through  lush  foliage  far  below  the  canyon  rim  offer  the 


visitor  plenty  of  chances  to  explore  Georgia's  "little 
Grand  Canyon." 

Unicoi 

Unicoi  State  Park  lies  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  north 
Georgia  mountains.  These  mountains,  part  of  the  oldest 
chain  in  North  America,  have  stood  proud  and  tall  for 
more  than  200  million  years.  Still  wilderness  in  many 
parts,  they  form  the  southern  end  of  the  Appalachian 
range. 

Isolated  and  bitterly  cold  in  the  winter,  this  fiercely 
beautiful  region  has  created  a  culture  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  state.  At  Unicoi  and  other  mountain  parks, 
special  programs  explore  this  cultural  heritage. 
Displays  of  native  crafts  and  concerts  of  mountain 
music  help  park  visitors  understand  the  north  Georgia 
culture. 

Unicoi  also  offers  complete  conference  facilities. 
With  its  meeting  rooms,  lodge,  dining  room  and  crafts 
shop,  this  park  can  easily  accommodate  groups  of  all 
sizes. 

Also  in  North  Georgia 

Seven  other  state  parks  throughout  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  reflect  north  Georgia's  special  beauty. 
Cloudland  Canyon,  Vogel,  Black  Rock  Mountain, 
Moccasin  Creek,  Fort  Mountain  and  J.  H.  "Sloppy" 
Floyd  attract  a  steady  stream  of  visitors,  especially  in 
the  fall.  And  the  spring  often  finds  determined  hikers 
setting  out  on  a  2050-mile  journey  up  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  Amicalola  Falls  State  Park  long  has  been  the 
traditional  starting  point  for  these  hikers  heading  north 
towards  Maine. 


THIS  SUMMER  IN  GEORGIA 

Special  events  planned  for  state 

parks  and  historic  sites  thi 

s  summer. 

Makin'  Music  Simple 

July  1 

John  Tanner  State  Park 

Pioneer  Day 

July  2 

Elijah  Clarke  State  Park 

July  4  Mountain  Style 

July  4 

Unicoi  State  Park 

Victorian  Culture  Day 

July  4 

Lapham-Patterson  House 

July  4th  Celebration 

July  4 

Jarrell  Plantation 

Wilderness  Weekend 

July  7-8 

Unicoi  State  Park 

Indian  Awareness  Days 

July  12-13 
July  26-27 
August  9-10 

Etowah  Mounds 

Tugaloo  Reminiscences 

July  15 

Tugaloo  State  Park 

Appalachian  Music  Fest 

July  14-16 

Unicoi  State  Park 

Energy  Education 

July  21-23 

Unicoi  State  Park 

Appalachian  Wildlife 

July  28-29 

Unicoi  State  Park 

The  Great  Getaway 

August  5-6 

Crooked  River  State  Park 

Astronomy  Week 

August  7-13 

All  parks  and  historic  sites 

Mountain  Fabric  Creations 

August  18-20 

Unicoi  State  Park 

C.C.C.  Reunion 

August  18-19 

F.  D.  Roosevelt  State  Park 

Eatin's  and  Squeezin's 

August  25-27 

Unicoi  State  Park 

Clothesline  Art  Show 

August  26 

Moccasin  Creek  State  Park 

Square  Dancing 

August  25-26 

John  Tanner  State  Park 
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when  Sherman's  troops  staged  a  land  attack,  the  fort 
fell  quickly. 

Lapham-Patterson  House 

In  the  southwest  part  of  the  state,  the  Lapham- 
Patterson  House  represents  a  later  time  and  a  grander 
style  of  living.  During  the  late  nineteenth  century, 
Thomasville  was  a  well-known  health  resort,  and  it 
attracted  wealthy  visitors  from  around  the  country. 
C.  W.  Lapham,  a  successful  Chicago  businessman,  built 
this  impressive  home  as  his  winter  retreat. 

Thomasville  no  longer  is  a  health  resort,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  area  still  attracts  wealthy  visitors.  So  the 
Lapham-Patterson  House  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
lifestyle  that  is  carried  on  even  today  in  this  part  of 
Georgia. 

Jarrell  Plantation 

In  the  early  1800s  the  Jarrell  family  began  farming 
their  land  near  what  now  is  Macon.  And  for  130  years, 
they  lived  and  worked  on  that  same  land. 

Their  way  of  life  has  all  but  disappeared  in  Georgia. 
Before  the  Civil  War,  they  were  among  the  wealthy 
class  of  middle-Georgia  planters.  They  kept  slaves  and 
they  grew  cotton  then.  But  as  times  changed,  so  did 
the  work. 

The  Jarrells  installed  a  steam  engine,  and  they  began 
grinding  corn,  sawing  lumber  and  ginning  cotton  for 
many  of  their  neighbors. 

Today,  history  comes  alive  at  Jarrell  Plantation.  The 
steam  engine  still  chugs  away,  and  farm  animals  still 
roam  the  barnyard.  Crops  are  planted,  tilled  and 
harvested,  and  local  blacksmiths  demonstrate  skills 
that  once  were  in  great  demand. 

These  are  only  a  sampling  of  the  parks  and  historic 
sites  throughout  Georgia.  And  because  there's  at  least 
one  park  within  50  miles  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  state,  it's  easy  to  explore  Georgia's  natural 
and  cultural  heritage.  ^ 


Coastal 

Skidaway,  Crooked  River  and  Richmond  Hill  are 
Georgia's  coastal  parks.  Visitors  to  the  Golden  Isles  can 
swim,  sun,  fish  and  camp  in  these  parks.  And  nearby, 
they  can  visit  some  of  the  richest  historical  resources  in 
the  state. 

In  the  tiny  community  of  Midway,  the  replica  of  an 
eighteenth-century  plantation  house  reflects  the 
lifestyle  of  a  coastal  rice  planter.  Period  furnishings  fill 
this  state  historic  site,  and  they  create  a  home  that 
seems  to  be  waiting  for  its  wealthy  owners  to  return. 

Fort  McAllister  tells  the  story  of  Georgia's  coast 
during  a  different  era.  This  Civil  War  fortification 
overlooks  the  Ogeechee  River,  and  during  the  war  it 
helped  guard  one  of  the  four  waterways  that  led  into 
Savannah.  Its  walls  of  marsh  mud  and  sand  effectively 
resisted  all  Yankee  attacks  from  the  river.  But  every 
gun  in  the  fort  was  mounted  toward  the  Ogeechee,  and 


For  more  information  about  state  parks  and  historic 
sites,  contact  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
30334:  (404)  656-3530,  or  the  Parks  and  Historic 
Sites  Division  at  656-7092. 


A  new,  20-minute  film,  "Georgia  State  Parks 
and  Historic  Sites,"  takes  you  to  a  few  of  Geor- 
gia's 54  state  parks  and  historic  sites.  If  you'd  like 
for  the  film  to  be  shown  to  your  club,  class  or 
group,  contact  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education,  270  Washington  Street,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
30334.  Telephone  (404)  656-3530. 
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Strolling  the  Squares 
of  Savannah 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 
Photography  by  Susan  and  Bill  Wood 


'There  cannot  be  in 
the  whole  world  a 
more  beautiful  city 
than  Savannah." 


£\  Swedish  visitor  to  Savannah,  Georgia  made  this 
comment  in  the  mid- 1800s,  and  today,  more  than  a 
century  later,  it  is  still  true:  Savannah  is  a  beautiful — 
a  magical — city  with  a  feeling  and  a  charm  all  its  own. 

Savannah  is  a  city  like  none  other.  It's  a  thriving, 
vibrant  twentieth  century  business  and  trade  center  in  a 
setting  of  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  Georgia. 
Within  a  two  square  mile  area,  twentieth  century  hustle 
and  bustle  is  left  behind  while  the  magic  of  huge, 
moss-laden  live  oaks,  lacy  ironwork,  warm  Savannah 
colors  and  a  rich,  exuberant  heritage  takes  hold. 
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To  experience  old  Savannah  in  all  its  charm,  you 
need  to  stroll  the  cobblestone  walks  and  streets,  peering 
behind  ivy-covered  brick  garden  walls  into  meticulous 
gardens  and  elegant  nineteenth  century  homes.  You 
need  to  amble  down  River  Street  and  Factor's  Walk 
and  along  the  lush  squares  that  dot  the  cityscape.  And 
you  need  to  talk  to  Savannah's  people,  so  proud  that 
their  city  still  cares  about  its  past. 

The  Savannah  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  cooperation 
with  Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  Inc.,  has  devised 
a  series  of  walking  tours  of  Georgia's  first — and  many 
say,  its  loveliest — city.  These  four  walks  will  lead  you 
through  the  heart  of  a  city  in  love  with  its  heritage.  For 
first-time  visitors,  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  take  one  of 
the  guided  tours  of  the  city  before  you  strike  out  on  your 
own.  Once  oriented,  get  yourself  a  map,  put  on  your 
walking  shoes,  and  head  out. 

The  perfect  place  to  start  your  walk  is,  of  course,  the 
Savannah  Visitors  Center  located  on  W.  Broad  Street 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  city's  historic  district.  Here 
you  can  park  all  day  (for  free) ;  you  can  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  city  by  visiting  the  center,  itself 
housed  in  a  bit  of  Savannah  history,  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railroad  station.  Begun  in  1856,  the  station 
for  the  first  railroad  chartered  in  the  U.S.  was  finally 
completed  after  Savannah  had  been  presented  to 
President  Lincoln  by  General  Sherman.  Here  you  can  get 
your  first  look  at  the  Savannah  gray  bricks,  handmade 
at  a  plantation  just  outside  town.  You'll  find  that  these 
bricks  have  been  used  in  structures  throughout  the  city. 
They  have  become  valuable  antiques  themselves,  selling 
for  as  much  as  40^  per  brick! 

Inside  the  Visitors  Center,  you  can  get  brochures  and 
maps  plus  books  and  other  souvenirs.  After  you  decide 
you  just  have  to  see  the  riverfront,  the  Green-Meldrim 
House,  Juliette  Gordon  Low's  birthplace,  the  Colonial 
Dames  House,  the  Davenport  House,  the  Owens-Thomas 
House  and  countless  other  Savannah  landmarks 
including,  of  course,  Colonial  Cemetery,  you  might 
decide  you  need  to  make  reservations  for  an  overnight 
stay.  There  are  phones  inside.  The  helpful  ladies  inside 
can  give  you  information  you  need — from  where  to 
find  Mrs.  Wilkes'  Boarding  House  to  what  events  are 
taking  place  this  weekend. 

But  before  you  leave  the  Visitors  Center  to  strike  out 
on  your  Savannah  venture,  take  a  few  minutes  to  look 
around.  Here's  your  first  introduction  to  the  Savannah 
colors  you'll  see  again  and  again  on  your  walking  tour. 
Those  colors  used  on  the  walls  inside  the  Center  are  a 
few  of  the  56  typical  Savannah  colors  developed  by  a 
local  artist,  Ann  Osteen.  She  and  a  group  of  Savannah 
residents  used  chisels  and  paper  cups  and  an  ample 
supply  of  patience  to  scrape  from  some  of  the  city's 
oldest  buildings  samples  of  the  original  paints  used  on 
these  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  structures.  The 
walls  of  the  lounge  area  (the  main  room)  are  Factor's 
Red;  the  first  floor  staff  offices  are  painted  Peach 
Leather;  all  the  woodwork  is  Geechee  Teal;  and  the 
ceilings  are  Tabby  White. 


Tearing  yourself  from  the  Visitor  Center,  check  to 
see  that  you  have  plenty  of  film  in  your  camera,  and 
start  out  on  your  stroll  through  Savannah,  and  back 
into  Georgia's  history. 

THE  RIVERFRONT 

Walk  A  begins  at  Savannah's  famous  riverfront, 
recently  revitalized  and  now  home  for  60-plus 
restaurants  and  specialty  shops.  The  towering  red  row 
of  buildings  is  called  Factor's  Row  for  the  nineteenth 
century  factors,  or  brokers,  who  exported  cotton  and 
naval  stores  from  the  busy  seaport  of  Savannah.  Today 
as  you  walk  along  the  edge  of  the  Savannah  River, 
you'll  see  it's  busy  with  tugboats  and  freighters  from 
all  over  the  world. 

That  beautiful,  old  three-masted  sailing  ship  moored 
alongside  John  Rousakis  Riverfront  Park  stopped  over 
in  Savannah  not  too  long  ago — and  decided  to  stay. 
Now  the  "Barba  Negra"  (opposite  page)  proudly  calls 
Savannah,  Georgia  home. 

Drop  by  the  Ships  of  the  Sea  Museum  ($1 )  and  be 
sure  to  learn  about  the  plight  of  Savannah's  Waving 
Girl  before  you  start  up  the  steep,  cobblestone  ramp  to 
Emmett  Park  and  Factor's  Walk.  At  the  top  of  the 
ramp,  notice  Savannah's  Harbor  Light,  erected  in  1852 
to  guide  incoming  ships  past  broken  hulls  of  vessels 
sunk  by  the  British  during  the  Revolution. 

As  you  detour  a  little  to  walk  through  Emmett  Park 
and  down  along  Factor's  Walk,  you'll  see  that  much  of 
Savannah's  business  is  still  transacted  in  the  offices  of 
the  cotton  factors.  Stroll  by  the  Cotton  Exchange 
(circa  1886),  the  old  Customs  House  (1852),  and  the 
City  Hall  (1909)  before  heading  back  through 
Emmett  Park  toward  East  Broad  Street  where 
Walk  A  continues. 

Two  blocks  south  of  Bay  Street  is  the  Pirate's 
House,  Savannah's  most  famous  restaurant.  Besides 
being  a  popular  tourist  stop,  the  Pirate's  House  is  of 
historical  significance,  built  in  1754  as  a  seaman's 
tavern.  Next  door,  the  Herb  House,  the  oldest  building 
in  Georgia,  was  built  in  1734  to  house  tools  used  in  the 
Trustee's  Garden,  tucked  behind  Herb  House.  You  may 
recall  from  your  Georgia  history  that  a  secondary 
reason  for  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  was 
to  establish  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  Plants 
from  all  over  the  world  were  brought,  and  it  was  here 
that  Georgia's  founders  experimented  with  such 
potential  crops  as  cotton,  peaches  and  mulberry  trees 
for  the  raising  of  silkworms.  Cotton  and  peaches 
thrived,  but  raising  silkworms  proved  to  be  a  dismal 
failure,  although  enough  silk  was  supposedly  made  to 
sew  one  silk  skirt  for  the  Queen  of  England. 

Walk  A  leads  you  west  from  Trustee's  Garden 
Village,  the  city's  first  large  restoration  project,  on 
St.  Julian  Street,  a  pretty  avenue  that  joins  Washington 
and  Warren  Squares  and  is  lined  by  some  of  Savannah's 
loveliest  homes. 

Warren  is  one  of  Savannah's  prettiest  and  most 
unusual  squares.  It  ranks  as  prettiest  because  of  gigantic 
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azaleas  and  live  oaks  that  shade  the  park  and  the 
elegant,  restored  homes,  some  dating  from  1793.  And 
it's  unusual  because  right  next  door  to  these  beautifully- 
appointed  renovations  is  a  small,  clapboard  house  that 
has  never  been  restored — or  even  painted.  It's  this 
"before  and  after"  comparison  that  makes  Warren 
Square  one  of  Savannah's  most  charming. 

Two  more  Savannah  landmarks  are  located  on 
Reynolds  Square.  The  Pink  House,  built  in  1789  for 
James  Habersham,  Jr.,  later  served  as  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  the  U.S.  and,  in  1865,  as  headquarters  for  part 
of  the  Union  Army.  It  is  now  a  restaurant.  The 
Oliver-Sturgis  House,  next  door,  is  one  of  several 
"twin  houses"  built  in  1813. 

From  Reynolds  Square,  walk  north  on  Abercorn  to 
Bay,  then  west  to  Bull  Street  where  Walk  B  begins. 

BULL  STREET 

You  might  agree  with  many  visitors  and  natives  alike 
that  Bull  Street  is  Savannah's  prettiest  avenue.  And 
people  affectionately  call  the  five  squares  along  Bull  the 


"jewels  of  Savannah."  Johnson  Square  was  laid  out  in 
1733,  the  first  of  Savannah's  24  squares.  This  was  early 
Savannah's  central  meeting  place  where  President 
James  Monroe  (in  1819),  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette 
(in  1825)  and  Daniel  Webster  (in  1847)  spoke  to 
crowds  of  friendly  Savannahians.  The  monument  in 
Johnson  Square  marks  the  burial  place  of  General 
Nathanael  Greene  of  Revolutionary  War  fame  and  his 
son.  (Greene  Square,  named  for  the  General,  is  at 
Houston  and  President  streets,  several  blocks  away.) 
On  the  east  side  of  Johnson  Square  is  Christ  Church, 
Georgia's  first  church. 

Further  south  down  Bull  Street  is  Wright  Square, 
named  for  the  last  of  Georgia's  royal  governors.  Sir 
James  Wright.  But  the  square's  central  monument, 
erected  in  1783,  honors  William  Gordon,  father  of 
Girl  Scout  founder  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  but  more 
prominently  known  as  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad.  A  large  granite 
boulder  brought  to  Wright  Square  from  Stone 
Mountain  marks  the  burial  site  of  Tomochichi, 
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Fanciful  wrought  ironwork  and 

elegant  architectural  detailing  add 

to  Savannah's  charm. 

Yamacraw  chief  and  friend  of  Oglethorpe. 

Two  blocks  south  of  Wright  Square  at  the  corner  of 
Bull  and  Oglethorpe  is  the  Juliette  Gordon  Low 
Birthplace,  Savannah's  first  National  Historic 
Landmark.  The  house  is  now  owned  by  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America  and  is  open  every  day  except  Wednesday. 
($1.50  for  adults,  75^  for  under  18.) 

(You  might  detour  from  here  to  Telfair  Square  and 
the  Telfair  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  another 
National  Historic  Landmark.) 

Another  must  for  visitors  is  Bull  Street's  Independent 
Presbyterian  Church  where  Woodrow  Wilson  married 
the  minister's  granddaughter  in  1885. 

Walk  B  will  lead  you  to  Chippewa  Square,  where  you 
will  find  a  statue  of  Georgia's  founder,  James  Edward 
Oglethorpe,  and  further  south  on  Bull  to  Madison 
Square  and  the  Green-Meldrim  House.  (See  pages  4-6 
for  more  about  the  Green-Meldrim  House. ) 

West  of  Madison,  Pulaski  Square  and  the  surrounding 
area  is  Historic  Savannah  Foundation's  largest 
restoration  project.  The  houses  you'll  see  around  this 
square  date  from  the  1840s;  the  square  itself  was  laid 
out  in  1837  in  honor  of  Polish  General  Casimir  Pulaski 
who  died  near  here  in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  October 
1779. 

But  a  statue  of  Pulaski  is  located  in  Monterrey 
Square,  several  blocks  away.  Here,  in  addition  to  the 
statue,  you'll  find  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
city's  ornate  wrought  ironwork:  in  fences  and  gates, 
balconies  and  window  brackets.  Wrought  iron  seems  to 
be  as  typical  of  old  Savannah  as  of  New  Orleans' 
French  Quarter. 

Forsyth  Park  at  the  southern  end  of  Walk  B  is  a 
favorite  meeting  place  in  the  city  today.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1851.  Here  you  can  see  a  monument  to  the 
Confederacy  and  busts  of  two  local  Confederate  heroes, 
plus  a  Spanish-American  War  memorial,  further 
distant.  And  one  of  the  park's  most  recent  and  most 
interesting  additions  is  the  Garden  for  the  Blind,  a 
fragrant  garden  developed  in  1963  by  local  garden 
clubs. 

From  Forsyth  Park,  you  could  visit  (for  free)  the 
headquarters  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  at  the 
corner  of  Gaston  and  Whittaker,  before  walking  north 
to  Jones  and  east  to  Abercorn  where  Walk  C  begins. 

CALHOUN  SQUARE  TO 
COLONIAL  CEMETERY 

Abercorn  will  lead  you  to  Calhoun  Square,  named 
for  southern  states'-rights  spokesman  John  C.  Calhoun. 
A  must  for  visitors  to  Calhoun  Square  is  a  peek  into  the 
Wesley  Monumental  Methodist  Church,  the  Gothic 
Revival  church  built  a  century  ago  as  a  memorial  to 
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John  and  Charles  Wesley,  the  founders  of  Methodism 
who  preached  in  Savannah  for  a  short  time. 

Whitefield  Square,  named  for  George  Whitefield, 
founder  of  the  Bethesda  Orphanage  located  just  outside 
Savannah,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  city's  historic 
Victorian  district.  East  of  Whitefield  Square,  Savannah's 
Victorian  district  is  a  fascinating  melting  pot  where 
many  homes  and  townhomes  have  been  rebuilt  from 
dilapidated  conditions,  but  others  still  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  how  the  entire  downtown  must  have  looked 
not  too  long  ago. 

LaFayette  Square  was  named,  of  course,  for  the 
Marquis  de  LaFayette  who  visited  Savannah  in  1825. 
Here  you'll  find  the  Colonial  Dames  House,  built  by 
Andrew  Low  in  1849.  It  was  here  that  his  daughter-in- 
law,  Juliette  Gordon  Low,  founded  the  Girl  Scouts  on 
March  12,  1912.  The  Colonial  Dames  House  is  open  to 
the  public  for  a  nominal  fee  ($1.25,  75^). 

Also  at  LaFayette  Square  is  the  beautiful  Cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  corner  of  Harris  and 
Abercorn.  This  circa  1876  cathedral  is  the  home  of 
Georgia's  oldest  Catholic  congregation,  first  organized 
in  the  late  1700s. 

From  here,  you're  ready  to  walk  through  the  Colonial 
Park  Cemetery,  the  second  public  cemetery  in  colonial 
Savannah.  Visitors  can  explore  the  cemetery  and  find 
the  gravesites  of  such  notable  founding  fathers  as 
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James  Habersham,  Archibald  Bulloch,  Button 
Gwinnett  and  Lachlan  Mcintosh.  Colonial  Cemetery 
dates  from  1750  to  1850. 

DAVENPORT  HOUSE  TO 
OGLETHORPE  SQUARE 

At  Oglethorpe  and  Abercorn,  you'll  begin  Walk  D 
by  strolling  past  Savannah  gray  brick  Marshall  Row 
houses  (circa  1855)  to  Lincoln  Street,  then  on  to 
Columbia  Square. 

Columbia  Square's  most  notable  landmark  is  the 
circa  1820  Isaiah  Davenport  House  located  on  the 
north  side  of  the  square.  In  1955  this  grand  Georgian 
style  house  was  scheduled  for  demolition  until  it  was 
rescued  by  a  group  that  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  Inc.  It  was  their  first 
restoration  project  and,  until  1976,  served  as  their 
headquarters.  Today  it  is  a  museum  ($1.25,  50^) 
where  the  "before"  photographs  in  the  upstairs  hallway 
show  how  much  work  went  into  the  restoration  of  the 
Davenport  House. 

From  Columbia  Square,  Walk  D  leads  to  Greene 
Square,  named,  you'll  recall,  for  Nathanael  Greene. 
The  houses  along  here  are  all  early  nineteenth  century. 
You  might  want  to  stop  by  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
also  at  the  square. 

Walk  D  leads  from  Greene  Square  around  Columbia 
Square  and  the  Davenport  House  toward  Oglethorpe 
Square  and  the  Owens-Thomas  House. 


Your  walking  tour  of  Savannah  ends  at  Oglethorpe 
Square,  but  there's  one  more  place  you  must  visit. 

The  William  Scarborough  House,  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Historic  Savannah  Foundation, 
Inc.,  is  located  at  41  W.  Broad  Street,  north  of  the 
Visitors  Center.  Its  restoration  was  the  bicentennial 
project  of  the  Historic  Savannah  group.  The  house  was 
designed  by  William  Jay  for  William  Scarborough,  one 
of  the  investors  in  the  S.S.  Savannah,  the  first  steamship 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  elegant  home  was  completed 
in  1819  just  in  time  for  Scarborough  to  host  several 
social  events  honoring  President  James  Monroe,  then 
visiting  Savannah.  The  Scarborough  House  is  open  to 
the  public;  a$1.50  donation  helps  to  further  the 
restoration  work  of  Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  Inc. 

Now  that  you  have  seen  most  of  the  2.2  square  mile 
historic  district,  you  undoubtedly  have  chosen  a  few 
favorite  squares  or  streets  or  museums  that  you  want  to 
visit  again.  Try  a  few  of  the  restaurants  you  saw,  and 
visit  the  riverfront  again,  after  sundown. 

You'll  probably  come  to  agree  with  a  visitor  to 
Savannah  in  1885,  Anthony  Harley:  "There  are  far 
vaster  and  wealthier  cities  with  much  more  commerce 
and  culture  than  this  city,  but  for  architectural 
simplicity  and  natural  beauty,  for  the  indescribable 
charm  about  its  streets  and  buildings  .  .  .  there  is  but 
one  Savannah.  Without  a  rival,  without  an  equal, 
it  stands  unique." 


Restoration  in  Savannah's  Victorian 
district  has  made  this  neighborhood 
one  of  Savannah's  most  delightful. 
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Today,  Savannah  is  a  beautiful  city  again.  But  it 
wasn't  always  so. 

Until  the  early  1900s,  Savannah  was  a  lovely  city  of 
tree-shaded  squares  and  a  variety  of  architectural  styles. 
Savannah  had  begun  simply  enough.  It  was  founded  on 
February  12,  1733  by  General  James  Oglethorpe  and 
114  English  colonists.  Later  the  city  was  to  become  the 
center  of  Revolutionary  fervor  in  Georgia,  our  first  state 
capital,  a  thriving  industrial  center  and  seaport,  General 
Sherman's  Christmas  gift  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  sec- 
ond largest  cotton  port  in  the  country  and  the  largest 
exporter  of  naval  stores  (turpentine).  This  rich  heritage 
had  given  Savannah  a  special  character. 

But  the  twentieth  century  was  not  kind  to  Savannah. 
Her  historical  homes  and  architectural  jewels  became 
overcrowded  slum  tenements.  "Urban  blight"  set  in  as 
the  town  moved  to  suburbia.  Progress  in  twentieth  cen- 
tury parlance  meant  demolition  of  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth century  structures  to  make  way  for  concrete 
parking  lots  or  offices  with  modern  architecture  that 
clashed  with  the  romantic  Savannah  styles.  The  charac- 
ter of  a  city  that  had  evolved  for  two  centuries  was 
being  desecrated. 


But  a  group  of  Savannah  natives  just  could  not  let 
their  city  be  destroyed.  Historic  Savannah  Foundation, 
Inc.  was  founded  in  1955  when  a  group  of  seven  ladies, 
aghast  that  the  circa-1820  Davenport  House  was  to  be 
leveled  to  make  way  for  a  parking  lot,  rounded  up  the 
money  to  buy  the  house,  then  set  about  to  restore  it.  At 
the  time  it  was  purchased,  the  Davenport  House  was  a 
dilapidated  tenement  house  where  eight  families  lived. 
As  many  as  five  families  shared  one  bathroom.  With 
the  restoration  project  uniting  them,  a  new  spirit  was 
kindled  in  Savannah;  its  historic  downtown  was  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

Untold  hours  of  diligent  work  by  Historic  Savannah 
Foundation  members  have  raised  millions  of  dollars  for 
Savannah's  restoration  in  the  23  intervening  years.  Pri- 
vate restoration  projects  have  flourished.  A  careful 
inventory  of  the  2.2  square  mile  historic  area  revealed 
1100  historically  significant  buildings.  Thanks  largely 
to  the  efforts  of  Historic  Savannah  Foundation,  approxi- 
mately 900  of  those  have  now  been  restored.  The  his- 
toric district  is  now  a  Registered  National  Historic 
Landmark,  the  largest  historic  district  in  any  city. 


Discovering 
Nature 

at  Panola  Mountain 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 


It's  a  special  park,  where  peace  and  solitude  are  the 
rule.  People — the  young  and  the  older — come  to  this 
wind-swept  granite  knoll  to  study  nature,  the  land,  the 
environment .  .  .  and  sometimes  just  to  get  away,  to  be 
with  their  own  thoughts.  This  is  Panola  Mountain  State 
Conservation  Park. 

You'll  find  here  no  paddle  boats  or  diving  boards,  no 
mini-golf  courses  or  jungle  gyms,  no  cabins  or  campsites 
for  overnighters  and,  quite  honestly,  precious  few  picnic 
tables  or  barbeque  grills. 

What  you  will  find  1 8  miles  from  downtown  Atlanta 
is  a  537-acre  nature  study  park  where  the  featured  at- 
traction is  a  100-acre  biotite  granite  outcropping  that 
remains  as  untouched,  as  unscarred  by  man  as  it  has 
been  for  thousands — even  millions — of  years. 

Panola  Mountain,  experts  explain,  was  formed  some 
300  million  years  ago  when  a  great  force  in  the  earth 
injected  magma,  or  molten  rock,  into  the  earth's  crust. 
Since  then,  erosion  has  laid  bare  large  segments  of 
granite  that  are  dotted  by  holes  or  "solution  pits," 
scrubby  trees  and  other  vegetation. 

In  the  Piedmont  area,  especially  near  Atlanta,  several 
such  outcroppings  are  visible.  Stone  Mountain,  of 
course,  is  the  most  well-known  and  the  one  most  sub- 
jected to  commercialization.  It  may  also  be  the  largest 
granite  outcropping  in  the  world.  The  granite  of  Stone 
Mountain  underlies  a  portion  of  at  least  four  states 
(Georgia,  Alabama  and  the  Carolinas),  the  people  at 
Stone  Mountain  Park  will  tell  you. 

In  DeKalb  County  near  Lithonia  is  another  of  these 
granite  areas.  Arabia  Mountain,  however,  has  been 
quarried  over  the  years,  providing  granite  for  scores  of 
buildings  and  monuments. 

Not  too  far  from  Mount  Arabia  and  Stone  Mountain, 
just  east  of  Highway  155  near  Stockbridge,  lies  Panola 
Mountain  which  is  unique  in  that  commercial  quarrying 
has  left  it  virtually  unscarred. 


Jim  Couch 
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Most  Georgians,  except  those  who  have  visited 
Panola  Mountain  Park's  new  interpretive  center,  would 
naturally  assume  that  these  and  all  other  granite-topped 
areas  in  these  parts  are  made  of  the  same  granite.  But 
not  so,  explains  Andrea  O'Connor,  Panola's  exhibit 
attendant.  The  largest,  Stone  Mountain,  is  composed  of 
muscovite  granite,  a  fine-grained  white  granite  flecked 
with  tiny  black  dots.  Arabia  is  made  of  gneiss  (pro- 
nounced like  "nice")  or  metamorphosed  granite.  The 
granite  of  Panola  Mountain  is  yet  a  third  type:  biotite 
granite.  Biotite  is  a  coarse,  darkly  speckled  granite. 
Visitors  to  the  interpretive  center  at  Panola  Mountain 
can  easily  see  the  difference  in  each  of  these  types  of 
granite  and  can  learn  about  how  granite  is  formed  and 
about  "country  rock"  which  can  be  seen  throughout  the 
park. 

But  this  100-acre  granite  monadnock  is  not  all  there 
is  to  Georgia's  first,  highly  successful  conservation  park. 
In  addition  to  the  mountain  and  its  outcrops,  there  are 
other  natural  habitats  to  explore.  Open  fields  which  were 
once  pastures  and  farm  land  are  neighbored  by  forests 
of  pine  and  hardwood,  and  there  is  a  three-acre  man- 
made  pond  which  is  fed  by  clear  mountain  streams.  The 
South  River  forms  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  park. 
Each  of  these  habitats  teems  with  life,  life  that  is  in  a 
delicate  state  of  balance. 

Two  self-guided  trails  bring  visitors  into  this  serene 
environment.  A  three-fourths  mile  Rock  Outcrop  Trail 
loops  around  a  smaller  outcropping  of  the  biotite  granite 
that  is  Panola  Mountain.  The  newest  trail,  called  Micro- 
Watershed  Trail,  is  longer  (one  and  one-fourth  miles) 
and  leads  visitors  to  a  nearby  flood  plain  area,  through 
areas  of  stream  development  and  forests.  Teaching  sta- 
tions along  the  trail  emphasize  the  conservation  concept 
and  also  point  out  the  changes  that  are  seen  along  the 
trail  as  the  seasons  change. 

Recent  additions  to  the  five  miles  of  trails  already  de- 
veloped expand  the  educational  possibilities  of  Panola 
Mountain  since  they  encompass  yet  another  ecosystem 
for  study.  Each  habitat — the  river,  the  swamp,  fields, 
forests  and  the  mountain — provides  an  ideal  site  for  the 
study  of  nature  populations  and  their  interrelationships. 

"We've  got  many  different  areas  here,  so  we  can  pro- 
vide a  variety  of  outdoor  education  programs,"  Superin- 
tendent David  Miner  explains.  "We've  got  all  kinds  of 
research — geological,  environmental,  ecological  and 
botanical — going  on.  People  from  Emory,  Georgia  State, 
Georgia  Southern  and  Clemson  come  here  to  do  gradu- 
ate research.  That's  another  plus  for  a  natural  area  park 
like  Panola." 

For  over  thirty  years,  Panola  Mountain  was  owned 
by  the  Yarborough  family  who  used  it  as  a  farm  retreat. 
In  1968  when  Yarborough  Farms  was  trying  to  sell  the 
land,  the  Nature  Conservancy  became  interested  in  it  as 
a  conservation  project  and  purchased  it.  (See  the  May 
OIG  for  more  on  the  Nature  Conservancy.)  In  July 
1970,  the  Georgia  Conservancy  took  over  the  property 
and  subsequently  deeded  it  to  the  state.  In  1971,  Panola 
Mountain  became  the  state's  first  conservation   state 


park.  With  Panola  Mountain,  DNR  hoped  to  create  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  natural 
environment. 

David  Miner  elaborates  on  this  conservation  philoso- 
phy. "Our  job — the  way  we  see  it — is  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  resources  here  at  Panola.  And  the  best  way 
we  can  do  that  is  through  interpretation.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  park  visi- 
tors who  come  here  because  they  enjoy  being  out  in  the 
open. 

"We  feel  man  can  interact  with  man  and  with  the  en- 
vironment without  damaging  that  environment.  There 
can  be  a  coexistence  of  man  and  nature." 

This  is  why  Panola  Mountain  is  so  special.  It's  a  park 
that  is  not  a  park  in  the  traditional  sense  of  the  word. 
"We  promote  this  park  and  this  resource  in  our  own 
way,  which  is  not  the  'traditional'  way,  I'll  admit,"  said 
Miner.  "So  we've  come  up  with  a  variety  of  resource- 
oriented  programs  that  are  really  simple  self-discovery 
or  sensitivity  exercises.  Like  our  Parents  and  Tots 
Morning." 

This  Parent  and  Tots  Morning  is  held  three  or  four 
times  each  month  in  good  weather  for  parents  and  their 
very  young  (3  to  5  years  old)  children.  "We  all  get  out 
and  go  for  an  early  morning  walk  through  the  park," 
explained  Andrea  O'Connor.  "We  give  the  children  little 
exercises  that  make  them  more  aware  of  nature  and 
what  it's  like  to  be  outdoors.  Before  we  go  out,  we  may 
get  them  to  look  at  colors  or  shapes  and  then  match 
them  to  what  they  find  outdoors  as  we  walk.  Things  like 
that  are  fun  and  educational  for  children." 

Weekends  find  the  greatest  number  of  visitors  to  the 
park,  those  coming  out  for  activities,  craft  demonstra- 
tions, nature  films,  for  picnics  and  for  the  guided  walks 
up  Panola  Mountain  which  are  held  every  Saturday  and 
Sunday  at  3 :  30  p.m.  Only  on  such  guided  walks  will  you 
be  invited  to  walk  up  the  face  of  Panola  Mountain,  since 
trails  follow  a  path  around  the  circumference  of  the 
monadnock. 

Other  events  go  on  at  Panola  Mountain,  too.  This 
spring,  an  Astronomy  Night  was  hosted  by  an  expert 
from  Fernbank's  planetarium.  The  first  weekend  in 
April  was  specially  planned  for  the  study  of  the  flora  of 
Panola  Mountain.  One  of  the  highlights  was  a  session 
on  nature  photography.  Another  discussion  group  fo- 
cused on  edible  plants.  And  of  course,  since  many  of  the 
plants  talked  about  were  then  in  bloom,  the  walk 
through  the  park  and  up  the  mountain  proved  very 
interesting. 

Other  nature  study  programs  take  a  different  twist. 
"We've  held  some  off-park  adventures,"  David  Miner 
explained,  "like  the  canoe  trip  down  the  South  River 
last  February.  We  took  40  people  in  each  of  three  ses- 
sions down  the  river  in  canoes.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
more  of  that." 

And  this  summer,  Andrea  O'Connor  is  planning  the 
second  Educational  Discovery  Camp  at  Panola  Moun- 
tain. This  two  week  (two  days  each  week)  camp  offers 
a  nature  experience  for  several  age  groups. 
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"We  learn  a  lot  from  the  kids  who  visit  here," 
O'Connor  said.  "You  forget  what  a  child's  perspective 
and  experience  of  learning  is  like.  We  have  Scout  groups 
galore  who  come  out  here  and  work  on  nature  study 
projects  to  earn  badges.  And,  of  course,  we  have  school 
groups,  too,  especially  in  the  spring  and  fall." 

Large  groups  like  these  are  given  the  "grand  tour" 
which  can  include  the  guided  walk  up  the  biotite  granite 
monadnock,  if  they  want,  and  hikes  by  the  stream-fed 
pond  which  is  amazingly  clear. 

"We  like  to  let  Panola  Mountain  speak  for  itself,"  a 
proud  David  Miner  emphasized.  "And  we've  proven 
that  you  don't  have  to  bring  in  large  numbers  of  people 
to  have  a  good  state  park.  What  we  offer  is  a  different 
kind  of  experience." 

That  experience  can  take  you  through  the  interpretive 
center  hidden  in  the  woods  where  you'll  see  a  live  king 
snake  and  an  active  beehive,  learn  all  about  insects  and 
stream  development  and  different  types  of  granite, 
browse  through  a  variety  of  conservation  publications 
from  Natural  History  to  Ranger  Rick  and  see  a  film  like 
"The  American  Bald  Eagle."  You  can  follow  the  two 
trails  and  tag  along  on  a  guided  walk  up  what  has  been 
called  "a  million  year  old  mountain  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  unhindered  by  anyone."  To  put  it  simply,  you 
can  discover  nature  at  Panola  Mountain  State  Conser- 
vation Park.  That's  what  this  park  is  all  about. 

For  further  information  or  to  schedule  a  group  visit  to 
Panola  Mountain,  contact  the  park  office  at  (  404) 
474-2914. 


The  unique  natural  environment  of  Panola  Mountain 
State  Park  provides  a  perfect  setting  for  the  study 
of  nature. 


Bill  Bryant 
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The  plumleat'  azalea  (Rhododendron  pritnifolium)  is  a  handsome  shrub  found  in 
the  moist,  shaded  ravines  of  Providence  Canyon  State  Park.  Like  all  native  azaleas, 
the  plumleaf  is  deciduous,  in  contrast  to  cultivated  azaleas  which  are  evergreen.  The 
plumleaf  azalea  is  a  large  shrub  that  may  attain  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  It  has  dark 
green  foliage  and  smooth  bark.  The  extremely  showy  flowers  varying  in  color  from 
fiery  red  to  coral  are  produced  in  dense  terminal  clusters.  The  plumleaf  azalea  blooms 
in  July  and  August  long  after  its  leaves  have  developed,  whereas  the  other  native 
Georgia  azaleas  bloom  in  early  spring  before  or  during  leaf  development. 

First  collected  and  recognized  as  a  new  species  in  the  early  1900s,  the  plumleaf 
azalea  has  since  been  observed  or  collected  in  only  about  six  counties  in  southwest 
Georgia,  and  even  fewer  counties  in  adjacent  Alabama.  Of  the  dozen  or  so  native 
azaleas  that  occur  in  Georgia,  the  plumleaf  is  the  rarest.  In  the  1940s,  Cason  J.  Calla- 
way, founder  of  Callaway  Gardens,  had  the  foresight  to  propagate  the  plumleaf  azalea 
to  insure  its  continued  existence.  Mr.  Callaway's  efforts  have  been  successful  to  this 
day.  although  the  potential  for  extinction  still  exists  for  the  plumleaf.  Therefore,  it 
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has  been  placed  on  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources'  protected  species  list,  along  with  57  other 
plants  that  have  been  determined  to  be  in  jeopardy.  Geor- 
gians cannot  afford  to  lose  another  of  their  rare  and  beau- 
tiful shrubs,  as  happened  with  the  Franklin  tree  (Franklinia 
alatamaha).  The  Franklin  tree  has  not  been  observed  in 
the  wild  since  the  1 790s  and  is  presumed  extinct,  although 
it  continues  in  cultivation. 

When  visiting  Providence  Canyon  State  Park  in  July  or 
August,  don't  miss  the  plumleaf  azalea.  It  will  make  your 
visit  all  the  more  worthwhile.  And  don't  forget  the  camera! 

Providence  Canyon  is  located  seven  miles  west  of 
Lumpkin  (Stewart  County)  on  Georgia  39C. 
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By  David  Ettman,  DNR  Biologist 
Photography  by  Bob  Busby 
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by  Robert  Lochmiller 
Photography  by  Wendell  Metzen 


Before  the  turn  of  the  century, 
many  conservationists  saw  the  beau- 
ty and  vastness  of  many  wilderness 
marshes  and  swamps  succumb  to 
the  ax  and  saw.  In  an  attempt  to 
salvage  the  uniqueness  of  one  such 
area,  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  purchased  nearly  300,000 
acres  of  swamp  land  from  the  He- 
bard  Lumber  Company  in  1937. 
Thus  the  Okefenokee,  the  "land  of 
the  trembling  earth,"  became  a  seg- 
ment of  our  national  wildlife  refuge 
system. 

The  Okefenokee,  however,  be- 
came a  refuge  only  after  the  de- 
struction of  much  of  its  characteris- 
tic plant  and  animal  life.  Once  an 
island  of  vast  stands  of  large  cypress 
and  gum,  by  1935  most  of  its  great- 


est treasures  had  been  fed  to  the 
sawmills.  However,  all  was  not  lost, 
and  the  Okefenokee  has  managed  to 
regenerate  much  of  its  cypress  and 
gum  trees.  Even  the  wildlife  which 
once  was  greatly  depleted  has  come 
back  to  dominate  the  swamp. 

Thirty-eight  miles  long  and  25 
miles  wide,  the  Okefenokee  has  a 
hard  pan  bottom  which  has  been 
filled  with  muck  and  dead  vegeta- 
tion for  countless  generations.  When 
the  ocean  receded  between  500,000 
and  1,250,000  years  ago,  a  huge 
sand  bar  remained  which  acted  to 
retain  water  in  the  Okefenokee, 
forming  a  600,000  acre  shallow 
swamp. 

Today  the  Okefenokee  acts  like 
a  great  sponge,   relying   solely  on 


rainwater  to  replenish  its  water  sup- 
plies. In  years  of  drought,  the  Oke- 
fenokee will  become  so  dry  that  it 
actually  burns.  Such  a  fire  destroyed 
much  of  the  swamp  during  the 
drought  of  1932. 

Relics  date  the  earliest  human  in- 
habitants of  the  swamp  to  prehis- 
toric times.  By  the  1700s,  Seminole 
Indians  lived  in  villages  on  several 
islands  in  the  Okefenokee.  The  most 
famous  of  them  was  chieftain  Billy 
Bowlegs.  Billy's  Island,  on  which  he 
lived,  is  named  for  him,  and  from 
there  he  led  raids  into  the  neighbor- 
ing countryside.  In  the  late  1830s,  a 
force  of  300  men  was  sent  into  the 
swamp  to  try  to  capture  the  chief- 
tain, but  he  eluded  them.  Although 
Billy  Bowlegs  was  never  caught,  that 
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campaign  drove  the  last  of  the  Semi- 
noles  from  the  Okefenokee. 

In  the  1 800s  industry  came  to  the 
swamp  in  the  form  of  lumbermen 
and  cattlemen.  An  attempt  to  drain 
the  swamp  in  1891  resulted  in  the 
building  of  a  canal  some  12  miles 
long  into  the  heart  of  the  swamp. 
The  Suwannee  Canal  was  designed 
to  drain  the  swamp  into  the  St. 
Mary's  River  so  that  the  rich  swamp 
bottom  could  be  used  as  farm  land, 
but  the  attempt  failed.  The  mys- 
terious Okefenokee  seemed  to  fill  up 
with  water  instead  of  being  drained 
after  the  canal  was  constructed.  At- 
tempts to  drain  the  swamp  were 
abandoned  in  1895. 

The  Okefenokee's  wildlife  is  ex- 
tremely diverse  and  abundant.  Most 
of  the  swamp's  original  inhabitants 
still  survive  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  the  panther  and  the  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker,  both  endangered 
species.  Some  believe  that  even  these 
two  species  may  have  a  foothold  on 
one  of  the  many  remote  islands  in 
the  swamp.  Alligators — up  to  12 
feet  in  length — can  be  found  sun- 
ning themselves  anywhere  there  is  a 
dry  chunk  of  land  or  log.  They  are 
accompanied  by  equally  dangerous 
reptiles:  the  cottonmouth  water 
moccasin  and  the  diamond-back 
rattlesnake. 

The  Okefenokee  has  a  diversity  of 
turtle  life,  too.  There  is  hardly  a  log 
that  goes  unoccupied  during  midday 
by  a  scotter,  painted  turtle,  alligator 
snapper  or  other  turtles. 


The  swamp  also  prides  itself  on 
its  majestic  bird  populations.  Lou- 
isiana, little  blue,  great  blue  and 
green  herons,  great  egrets,  black- 
crowned  and  yellow-crowned  night 
herons,  white  and  wood  ibises  and 
the  anhinga  are  among  the  swamp's 
residents.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
visitor  to  see  all  these  birds  in  a 
single  day.  Vast  expanses  of  lily-pod 
prairies  provide  ideal  feeding  sites 
for  these  birds.  Many  large  cypress 
trees  are  ideal  for  nest  building  and 
roosting.  Ospreys,  red-shouldered 
hawks,  black  vultures  and  turkey 
vultures  also  find  a  home  here  in 
the  swamp.  They  can  be  seen  soaring 
effortlessly  over  the  great  expanses 
of  swamp  on  almost  any  day.  The 
beauty  of  countless  numbers  of  small 
warblers,  flycatchers,  sparrows  and 
the  prothonotary  warbler  should  not 
be  overlooked  either.  The  spring 
migration  fills  the  park  with  visiting 
amateur  ornithologists  armed  with 
binoculars  and  note  pads.  Some  85 
species  of  birds  spend  their  summers 
in  the  swamp,  while  more  than  90 
species  winter  here. 

Night  brings  on  a  chorus  of  ani- 
mal life.  Barred  owls  are  soon  joined 
by  thousands  of  amphibians,  insects 
and    mammals.    Visitors    will    also 


hear  the  gutteral  song  of  the  chuck- 
will's-widow.  The  early  morning 
comes  alive  with  the  rattle  of  the 
kingfisher  and  the  song  of  the  Caro- 
lina wren,  towhee  and  tufted  tit- 
mouse. 

At  least  42  species  of  mammals 
live  in  the  Okefenokee  but  are  re- 
luctant to* divulge  their  presence  to 
humans.  Black  bear,  white-tail  deer, 
bobcats,  fox,  otter  and  others  in- 
habit the  swamp,  but  raccoons  may 
well  be  the  most  numerous  of  this 
clan.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an 
entire  family  group  of  raccoons  re- 
laxing on  a  moss-covered  tree  limb. 

A  unique  ecological  interrelation- 
ship exists  among  the  Okefenokee's 
components.  From  the  swallowtail 
to  the  large  bull  alligator,  all  the 
swamp's  wildlife  depend  on  each 
other  for  their  continued  existence. 

A  place  of  strange  and  unparal- 
leled beauty,  the  Okefenokee's  status 
as  an  important  wildlife  refuge  is 
what  sets  it  apart  as  a  valuable  nat- 
ural resource.  ^ 

Robert  L.  Lochmiller  is  a  graduate 
student  in  the  Department  of  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  State  University, 
Blacksburg. 
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With  hundreds  of  natural  resources,  historical  and 
cultural  sites,  recreational  spots  and  loads  of 
attractions  designed  for  just  plain  fun,  Georgia  has 
become  a  very  popular  vacation  spot.  Tourism  is 
booming  in  Georgia  since  word  has  spread  that 
Georgia's  rugged  mountains,  rolling  green  hills,  rushing 
rivers  and  warm,  golden  coast,  its  charming  towns  and 
cosmopolitan  cities  can  provide  an  exciting  vacation. 
But  none  know  this  as  well  as  Georgians  themselves 
who  are  vacationing,  in  record  numbers,  in 
Georgia,  too. 

Tourism  is  big  business  in  Georgia.  Last  year,  an 
estimated  64.9  million  travelers  vacationed  right  here  in 
the  Peach  State,  spending  upwards  of  $2.3  billion. 

And  this  year,  Georgia  tourism  has  a  new  look. 

In  keeping  with  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  slogan,  "Georgia.  This  way  to  Fun,"  the  state 
now  sports  seven  travel  regions,  all  dressed  in  bright 
colors  for  easy  identification  by  the  potential  traveler. 

"Establishing  seven  distinctive  travel  regions  for 
Georgia  is  a  concept  we  believe  will  result  in  greater 
tourism  revenues,"  says  Ed  Spivia,  Director,  Georgia 
Department  of  Industry  and  Trade  Tourist  Division. 
Those  tourism  revenues  brought  in  an  estimated 
$1 18.5  million  in  taxes  in  1977. 

"Georgia  is  a  big,  beautiful  state  with  tremendous 
vacation  variety.  By  forming  regions  which  have 
tourist  attractions  that  are  compatible  and  by 
developing  tour  suggestions  for  each  region,  we  are 
confident  the  traveler  will  spend  more  vacation  days 
here  this  year. 

"This  is  so  the  traveler  can  sort  out  the  regions  as  he 
reads  our  literature  and  as  he  visits  the  Welcome 
Centers.  In  the  instance  where  the  traveler  does  not 
have  enough  time  to  cover  the  entire  state,  he  will  have 
guidance  in  choosing  the  areas  which  best  fit  his 
interests,"  Spivia  added. 

Georgians  can  use  this  information  to  help  them  plan 
long  weekends  or  week-long  vacations  to  see  parts 
of  Georgia  they  may  never  have  visited. 

For  example,  those  who  are  seeking  history  in  the 
making  might  select  Plains  Country.  This  southwest 
corner  of  the  state  not  only  emphasizes  the  President's 
hometown — which  has  been  of  paramount  interest  to 
travelers — but  also  offers  Plains  as  the  gateway  to  a 
wide  selection  of  other  appealing  attractions: 
Westville,  Chehaw  Wild  Animal  Park,  the  Georgia 
Agrirama,  Historic  Columbus,  the  Andersonville  Trail, 
Providence  Canyon,  Callaway  Gardens  and  the 
American  Camellia  Society  Headquarters. 

As  in  Plains  Country,  where  travel  attractions  are 
bound  together  by  a  sort  of  frontier  flavor  shared 
by  all,  Georgia's  six  other  travel  regions  focus  on 
outstanding  characteristics  common  to  the  attractions 
within  their  borders. 


Pioneer  Territory,  the  northwest  section  of  the  state, 
is  an  area  rich  in  Indian  lore  where  visitors  will  find 
reminders  of  the  culture  and  traditions  of  some  of 
Georgia's  earliest  settlers.  Highlights  of  this  region 
include  the  Vann  House,  The  Chieftains,  Rock  City, 
New  Echota,  Chickamauga  National  Battlefield,  Oak 
Hill,  the  Martha  Berry  Memorial  Museum,  Etowah 
Indian  Mounds  and  Red  Top  Mountain,  Fort  Mountain 
and  Cloudland  Canyon  state  parks. 

Next  door,  the  Northeast  Georgia  Mountains  is  a 
region  filled  with  breathtaking  scenery.  Peaks  and 
valleys,  streams  and  waterfalls,  picturesque  villages,  a 
mining  town — all  combine  to  make  this  area  a  haven 
for  those  who  love  the  outdoors.  Brasstown  Bald, 
the  state's  highest  mountain,  is  here  along  with 
hundreds  of  year-round  fishing,  camping  and  hiking 
facilities  and  resorts  which  range  from  rustic  to  those 
which  specialize  both  in  winter  skiing  and  in  golfing 
and  water  sports. 

In  the  Classic  South,  stately  antebellum  mansions 
that  have  been  preserved  since  the  era  of  the  Civil  War 
abound.  Visit  Madison,  Athens  and  Washington  to  see 
structures  spared  by  Sherman.  Other  vestiges  of  the 
"great  conflict"  can  be  viewed  throughout  the  region 
in  such  places  as  the  Cotton  Exchange  and  Old  Slave 
Market  Column,  the  Confederate  Powder  Works  and 
the  Alexander  Stephens  Memorial  Museum. 

Georgia's  Colonial  Coast  presents  an  historic  region 
of  still  another  era — the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
aura  of  the  past  lingers  here,  too,  in  a  nationally 
acclaimed  Historic  Landmark  District  as  well  as  at  Fort 
Frederica,  the  Midway  Church  and  Museum  and  the 
Savannah  Waterfront.  Pre-dating  even  these  are  the 
sunswept  beaches  of  the  Golden  Isles  and  the 
mysterious  Okefenokee  Swamp. 

Atlanta  is  the  dynamo  dominating  Georgia's  Big  A, 
yet  the  metropolitan  glamour  and  sophistication  are 
tempered  by  heavy  doses  of  gracious  Southern 
hospitality  at  three  popular  family  amusement  parks,  at 
FDR'S  Little  White  House  and  the  Governor's 
Mansion  and  several  state  parks  including 
Chattahoochee  River,  John  Tanner  and  Indian  Springs. 

Heart  of  Georgia  is  the  centrally  located  region  that 
features  a  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  attractions  found  in 
each  of  the  others:  big  city  atmosphere  in  Macon,  the 
history  of  the  Old  South  and  Colonial  Era  in 
magnificent  restorations  scattered  throughout  the  region 
and  concentrated  in  Clinton,  Milledgeville  and 
Sparta,  Indian  legends  at  the  Ocmulgee  National 
Monument,  and  plenty  of  outdoor  activity  at  High  Falls 
and  Little  Ocmulgee  state  parks. 

All  in  all,  Georgia's  new  tourist  regions  definitely 
point  the  way  to  fun.  To  receive  a  copy  of  the  state's 
seven  region  comprehensive  travel  guide,  write: 
"Georgia.  This  Way  To  Fun,"  Post  Office  Box  1776, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 
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Plains  Country 


The  Plains 
Visitor  Center 


The  rustic  looking  Plains  Visitor  Center  outside 
President  Carter's  tiny  home  town  is  far  more  of  a 
pacesetter  in  the  Georgia  travel  industry  than  its  quaint 
facade  might  indicate.  Travelers  who  stop  here  find 
that  it  utilizes  one  of  the  newest  and  most  successful 
concepts  in  tourism  promotion. 

Organization  is  the  key  to  this  new  concept,  and 
colorful  visual  aids  are  a  part  of  it,  too. 

What  the  traveler  sees  when  he  first  enters  the 
Plains  Visitor  Center,  besides  a  warm,  homey 
atmosphere,  is  a  giant,  color-coded  map  directing  his 
attention  to  the  seven  distinctive  travel  regions  in 
Georgia.  The  next  thing  he'll  notice  is  the  photographic 
display  on  major  attractions  in  each  region,  also 
color-coded. 

If  one  or  several  regions  in  particular  capture  his 
interest,  he  can  read  all  about  them  in  the  new 
literature  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade  Tourist  Division.  Seven  individual  brochures  are 
available  at  the  Visitor  Center,  outlining  the  best 
suggestions  for  either  a  three  or  six  day  tour  of  a 
region.  Each  brochure  includes  capsule  descriptions  of 
the  suggested  attractions,  as  well  as  a  detailed  map  of 
the  selected  area. 

On  hand  to  further  explain  the  travel  opportunities 
in  the  state  are  the  Visitor  Center  personnel,  pleasant 
and  well-trained  people  who  know  that  there  are  more 
than  enough  tourist  attractions  to  make  visitors  want  to 
see  more  of  Georgia.  Their  specialty  is,  of  course, 
Plains  Country,  and  they  are  fully  versed  on  the  wide 
variety  of  things  to  see  and  do  there. 


Agrirama  in  Tifton,  an  historical  farm  replica  with 
the  flavor  of  rural  Georgia  prior  to  1 900.  Over  25 
authentic  structures  faithfully  restored. 

Andersonville,  the  Civil  War  village  that  was  a  prison 
camp  for  northern  soldiers.  Restoration  is  now 
underway.  Other  attractions  here  are  a  museum, 
little  log  church,  living  farm,  and  picnic  area. 

Andersonville  Trail,  75  mile  long  trail  that  includes 
the  National  Headquarters  of  the  American  Camellia 
Society,  river  ferry,  antebellum  homes,  Andersonville 
National  Historic  Site,  historic  Windsor  Hotel, 


Victorian  homes  in  Americus,  Veterans  Memorial  State 
Park,  Lake  Blackshear,  and  Plains. 

Callaway  Gardens,  on  U.S.  27  near  Pine  Mountain, 
a  2,500  acre  family  resort  famous  for  its  wildflowers, 
scenic  drives,  walking  trails,  display  greenhouses,  63 
holes  of  golf,  1 75-acre  fishing  lake,  horseback  riding, 
quail  hunting,  skeet  and  trap  shooting.  There  are 
also  a  man-made  beach,  tennis  courts,  365-room  motel, 
and  155  cottages. 

Camellia  Gardens,  near  Marshallville  at  Masse 
Lane  Farms,  is  the  National  Headquarters  of  the 
American  Camellia  Society.  An  extensive  camellia 
library  and  a  Boehm  porcelain  collection  as  well  as  vast 
gardens  of  camellias.  Blossoms  are  at  their  best 
January  15-March  15. 

Crescent  House  in  Valdosta,  an  1898  mansion  that  is 
now  an  imposing  garden  center.  Among  its  unusual 
features  is  a  third  floor  ballroom  that  seats  300. 
Open  Friday  afternoons. 

Fort  Benning  Infantry  Museum  in  Columbus,  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  infantry  from  French  and  Indian 
Wars  to  the  present. 

Fort  Gaines  Historical  Tour  features  frontier  homes, 
several  hotels,  an  1890s  apothecary,  Globe  Tavern, 
and  a  cemetery  dating  to  the  1800s.  Sites  marked  for 
do-it-yourself  driving  tour. 

Lake  Walter  F.  George,  2  miles  north  of  Fort  Gaines, 
offers  excellent  fishing  and  recreational  areas. 

Plantation  Tours  of  Thomasville,  originating  daily  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  feature  plantations, 
historic  homes  and  gardens  of  the  area. 

Plains,  the  small  town  home  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  Points  of  interest  include  the  home  of  the 
President,  Carter's  birthplace  and  early  boyhood  home, 
downtown,  the  old  railroad  depot  used  as  campaign 
headquarters,  peanut  warehouses,  and  shops. 

Radium  Springs,  4  miles  south  of  Albany,  the  largest 
natural  spring  in  Georgia.  Maintains  a  constant 
temperature  of  68  degrees.  Swimming  available. 

Rose  Test  Gardens  in  Thomasville,  one  of  25  gardens 
in  the  United  States  experimenting  with  development 
of  new  types  of  roses. 

Springer  Opera  House  in  Columbus,  a  restored 
Victorian  theatre  where  Edwin  Booth  and  Franklin  D. 
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Roosevelt  appeared.  Group  tours  by  appointment. 
Performances. 

Westville,  just  outside  of  Lumpkin,  a  recreated  and 
functioning  rural  village  of  1  850.  Authentic  buildings 
were  moved  to  the  site,  restored,  and  furnished. 
Working  craftsmen  demonstrate  skills  of  yesteryear. 
Regularly  scheduled  special  events  throughout 
the  year. 

Lapham-Patterson  House  in  Thomasville,  built  in 
1884,  is  one  of  the  Southeast's  finest  examples  of 
Victorian  architecture. 

Chehaw  Wild  Animal  Park,  a  100  acre  wildlife 
preserve  where  exotic  animals  roam  free  in  their 


natural  habitats,  separated  from  visitors  who  stroll 
along  protective  trails  and  elevated  walkways. 
Located  on  Ga.  Hwy.  91  off  U.S.  19  bypass  in  Albany. 

Georgia  has  a  total  of  ten  visitor  centers  located 
conveniently  throughout  the  state.  Besides  Plains, 
travelers  can  stop  for  detailed  travel  information  and 
vacation  ideas  in  Atlanta,  Augusta,  Columbus, 
Kingsland,  Lavonia,  Ringgold,  Savannah,  Sylvania, 
and  Valdosta. 

Those  who  want  to  know  more  about  Plains  Country 
before  leaving  home  can  write  for  a  free  tour  kit  from 
Tour  Georgia,  Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade,  P.O.  Box  1 776,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301 . 
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Scarlett  O'Hara  would  hardly  recognize  her  Atlanta. 
But  she'd  like  it.  Atlanta  in  the  late  seventies  is  much 
like  the  GONE  WITH  THE  WIND  heroine  herself- 
vibrant,  courageous,  in  command  of  all  in  her  purview. 

Many  feel  Atlanta  is  rapidly  moving  toward 
becoming  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world.  If 
population  is  a  way  to  define  great,  then  it  must  be 
said  that  Atlanta  now  has  more  than  1 .7  million  people. 
If  business  is  the  criterion,  think  of  how  business 
people  regard  the  Georgia  capital.  To  them  it  is  an 
"international  city,"  with  its  economic  influence  going 
far  beyond  regional  confines.  Bank  deposits  are 
well  above  the  average  of  similar  sized  cities. 

Cultural  leaders  say  the  renaissance  of  art 
throughout  the  nation  is  nowhere  more  truly  reflected 
than  in  Atlanta. 

Fashion-conscious  shoppers  deem  Peachtree  Street 
the  Fifth  Avenue  of  the  South.  Added  to  Georgia-based 
stores,  which  have  been  style  setters  for  almost 
a  century,  are  many  leading  fashion  firms  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  Atlanta  branches  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  city  in  new  suburban 
shopping  developments. 

Educators  consider  Atlanta  a  mecca.  There  are 
nineteen  degree-granting  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  area,  plus  twenty-four  business  schools,  ten 
vocational  training  schools,  six  two-year  colleges,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Architecturally,  Atlanta  is  a  city  to  see  for  its 
legendary  residential  beauty  and  its  vast  assortment  of 
modern  downtown  hotel  and  office  landmarks.  A 
$1 .8  billion  mass  transit  system  is  in  the  works. 

Financially,  the  city  is  a  major  center.  It  is  heavily 
populated  with  banking,  savings,  credit,  insurance  and 
investment  institutions.  It  is  a  transportation  hub,  a 
focus  for  airlines,  railroads  and  highways. 

Sportsmen  find  Atlanta  a  game  town  with 
competition  or  exhibition  for  every  taste  and  skill. 


Spectators  enjoy  basketball,  baseball,  ice  hockey,  and 
football  of  major  league  proportions,  as  well  as 
auto  racing  of  national  note.  There's  golfing  for  every 
handicap  in  the  city  which  produced  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  golfers,  Bobby  Jones.  A  short  distance  from 
Atlanta  is  sprawling  Lake  Lanier,  a  paradise  for 
water  sportsmen.  And  there's  varied  hunting  only  a 
few  hours  away. 

Special  sites  to  see  in  Atlanta  are: 

Atlanta  Historical  Society,  with  its  Swan  House 
(1928)  inspired  by  Palladian  architecture;  and  Tullie 
Smith  Restoration  area,  an  1  840  farm  house  with  craft 
shop  and  demonstrations. 

Atlanta  International  Raceway,  two  miles  southwest 
of  Hampton  on  U.S.  41,  a  IV2  mile  paved  oval  track 
featuring  two  major  Grand  National  race  events. 

Atlanta  Zoo,  located  in  Grant  Park  in  southeast 
Atlanta.  The  largest  zoo  in  the  state. 

Cyclorama,  at  Grant  Park,  a  50  ft.  high,  400  ft. 
circumferential  painting  of  the  Battle  of  Atlanta  in  three 
dimensions,  with  special  lighting  and  sound  effects. 

Fernbank  Science  Center,  third   largest  planetarium 
in  the  nation.  Includes  an  observatory,  exhibit  hall, 
walking  forest,  and  reference  library. 

Georgia  Archives  houses  the  history  of  Georgia 
from  its  earliest  recorded  times  to  the  present.  Stained 
glass  windows  depict  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Confederacy. 

Georgia  State  Capitol,  (1884-1889),  with  gold 
covered  dome  237  feet  high.  Georgia  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry  is  on  the  4th  floor. 

Governor's  Mansion,  a  white  columned  Greek 
Revival  mansion  furnished  in  the  Federal  period. 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  morning  tours. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Memorial,  gravesite,  Ebenezer 
Baptist  Church,  and  MLK  Center  for  Social  Change  on 
Auburn  Avenue. 

Stone  Mountain  Park,  a  3,200  acre  family  recreation 
park  surrounding  the  world's  largest  granite  monolith. 
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Facilities  include  campground,  motel,  historic  trails, 
fishing,  canoeing,  sailboating,  scenic  railroad, 
antebellum  plantation,  antique  auto  museum,  game 
ranch,  riverboats,  and  skylift  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

Underground  Atlanta,  a  series  of  restored  buildings 
now  used  as  shops,  restaurants,  boutiques,  and  quaint 
lounges  in  a  below-street  level  area  that  resulted 
when  a  system  of  viaducts  was  installed  in  the  1920s. 

Memorial  Arts  Center,  $13  million  cultural  complex 
serving  as  home  for  the  Atlanta  Symphony,  Alliance 
Theatre  Company,  Atlanta  College  of  Art,  and  the 
High  Museum  of  Art. 


Omni  Complex,  a  modern  megastructure  including 
hotel,  sports  palace,  convention  center,  ice  skating 
rink,  office  space,  restaurants,  nightclubs,  boutiques, 
mini-museums,  international  shipping  gallery. 

Peachtree  Center,  skyscrapers  in  the  heart  of  the  new 
downtown  business  district. 

Six  Flags  Over  Georgia,  a  276-acre  family 
entertainment  center  located  10  miles  from  downtown 
Atlanta.  Over  100  rides,  shows,  and  attractions. 

For  more  information  on  the  Big  A  travel  region, 
contact  Tour  Georgia,  Georgia  Department  of  Industry 
and  Trade,  P.  O.  Box  1  776,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301 . 
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Pioneer  Territory 


ROCK 
CITY 


For  those  who  appreciate  nature's 
handiwork  at  its  best,  Rock  City  at 
the  far  northwestern  tip  of  Georgia 
is  a  particularly  interesting  travel 
adventure. 

Located  high  atop  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, Rock  City  Gardens  soars  2,391 
feet  into  the  air  and  juts  out  from 
its  stone  base  to  reveal  a  spectacular 
view  of  seven  states  from  Lover's 
Leap. 

More  than  400  varieties  of  wild- 
flowers  and  shrubs  complement  this 
view  throughout  the  year,  changing 
from  snow-like  white  blooming  dog- 
wood in  the  spring  to  the  late  au- 
tumn riot  of  red,  yellow,  and  orange. 

Some  of  these  plants  are  as  an- 
cient as  the  rock  formations  them- 
selves, which  geologists  say  may  be 
as  old  as  600  million  years.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  regions  in  the  world 
where  this  kind  of  aged  plant  life 
still  flourishes. 

Visitors  to  the  Gardens  will  hike 
a  not-quite-mile-long  trail  from  the 
information    center    to    the    Lover's 


Leap  promontory  and  then  circle 
around,  up,  down,  and  over  their 
tracks  before  completing  their  jaunt 
in  Fairyland  Caverns. 

The  entire  flagstone  path  is  full  of 
reminders  of  the  Indian  heritage  that 
belongs  to  Rock  City,  for  it  was  here 
that  warring  Creeks  sought  refuge 
in  naturally  formed  rock  pockets 
and  crevices. 

Hikers  may  have  to  take  a  deep 
breath  as  they  pass  through  Fat 
Man's  Squeeze,  or  catch  their  breath 
as  they  contemplate  Balanced  Rock. 
They  may  have  to  hold  their  breath 
entirely  as  they  venture  across 
Swinging  Bridge.  Yet  the  dizzying 
heights  and  needle-thin  passage- 
ways are  just  part  of  the  thrill  of 
Rock  City. 

More  can  be  found  in  Fairyland 
Caverns,  where  children  (and  adults) 
are  enchanted  by  visual  interpreta- 
tions of  their  favorite  fairy  tales  and 
fantasies. 

Except  for  this  one  grotto,  Rock 
City's    ten    acres    have    developed 


pretty  much  as  Mother  Nature's 
creation.  Sea  shell  imprints  in  the 
rocks  date  back  to  the  time  when 
the  area  was  still  part  of  the  ocean 
floor,  and  the  fantastic  shapes  in 
some  of  the  formations  have  been 
chiseled  by  centuries  of  erosion. 

Nearly  half  a  million  people  visit 
Rock  City  each  year  to  drink  in  this 
special  brand  of  scenic  beauty  and 
to  embark  on  an  exploration  of  other 
nearby  attractions  in  Georgia's  Pio- 
neer Territory. 

The  gardens  are  open  every  day 
from  8:30  a.m.  to  sundown  and  can 
be  reached  from  Georgia  via  1-75 
and  1-24. 


For  details  on  Rock  City  and  in- 
formation on  planning  a  vacation  in 
Pioneer  Territory,  as  well  as  through- 
out the  state,  contact  Tour  Georgia, 
Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and 
Trade,  P.  O.  Box  1776,  Atlanta, 
Georgia   30301. 
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N«E«  Georgia  Mountains 


"^There's  cgold 
in^em^hargFflHs" 


To  most  people  that's  a  familiar  quotation  from  the 
writings  of  Mark  Twain,  but  to  the  North  Georgia 
residents  of  Dahlonega,  it's  a  part  of  their  own  heritage. 
An  expression  coined  by  the  assayer  of  the  Dahlonega 
Mint,  it  was  first  used  to  dissuade  local  miners  from 
heading  to  California  during  the  1 849  Gold  Rush. 

The  hills  he  spoke  of  are  the  Gold  Hills  of 
Dahlonega,  Georgia,  not  California,  for  it  was  near  this 
rural  Georgia  mountain  community  that  the  nation's 
Gold  Rush  actually  began,  not  in  1 849,  but  in  1 828, 
when  a  man  named  Benjamin  Parks  kicked  over 
an  ore-laden  rock  while  hunting. 

Within  months,  thousands  of  miners  descended  upon 
Georgia.  The  first  gold  mining  town  to  spring  up  was 
Auraria,  five  miles  south  of  what  is  now  Dahlonega, 
in  the  heart  of  what  had  been  Cherokee  Indian  territory 
just  a  few  years  before.  Dahlonega  developed  when 
the  need  arose  for  a  permanent  county  seat,  and  its 
unusual  name  is  derived  from  the  Cherokee  word 
"talonaga,"  meaning  "precious  yellow." 

It  wasn't  long  before  lawlessness  and  disorder  set  in. 
As  one  Auraria  miner  said  in  the  1 830.S: 

"I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  unmoral 
community  that  exists  around  these  mines  .  .  . 
drunkenness,  gambling,  fighting,  lewdness,  and 
every  other  vice  exist  here  to  an  awful 
extent .  .  ." 

Despite  the  community's  unsavory  atmosphere,  the 
area  became  a  very  important  national  resource,  and  in 
1 838  Dahlonega  was  selected  as  a  location  for  one 
of  the  United  States'  first  three  branch  mints.  Over  six 
million  dollars  in  gold  receipts  were  recorded  here 
during  23  years  of  operation  of  the  mint,  which 
continued  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  closing  of  the  mint  in  1861  did  not  mean  that 
there  was  an  end  to  Dahlonega's  gold  supply.  To  the 
contrary,  there  is  still  gold  in  "them  thar  hills,"  and  the 
citizens  of  Dahlonega  are  proud  of  it.  In  the  1 870s 
they  covered  the  steeple  of  the  North  Georgia 
College  Administration  Building  with  1 3Vi  oz.  of  it,  and 
more  recently,  they  donated  46  oz.  of  gold  to  the 
state  of  Georgia  to  cover  the  dome  of  the  Capitol. 

Madeline  Anthony,  "retired"  curator  of  Dahlonega's 
Gold  Museum,  remembers  the  day  in  1957  when  the 
gold  was  actually  presented  to  the  state.  There  was 
nothing  low-key  about  it.  Fifty-three  Dahlonegans, 
Mrs.  Anthony  included,  had  spent  three  days  traveling 
by  covered  wagon,  gold  in  tow,  to  Atlanta.  They  had 
driven  a  hard  route  through  Auraria  (because  it 
was  fitting  to  do  so),  camped  overnight  in  Cumming 
and  Roswell,  and  situated  themselves  finally  in 


Piedmont  Park.  The  result  of  all  this  fanfare  speaks  for 
itself— Georgia  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinctive  capitols  in  the  country. 

Even  more  of  a  hullabaloo  will  be  made  by  the 
people  of  Dahlonega  this  October  20-22  when  they 
celebrate  the  1 50th  Anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
gold  near  their  city.  Their  yearly  Gold  Rush  Days  festival 
will  mushroom  into  an  extravagant  commemoration  that 
the  touring  public  will  remember  for  quite  some  time, 
with  activities  reminiscent  of  the  good  old  ore  mining 
days. 

Those  who  attend  the  festivities  will  want  to  visit 
Dahlonega's  Gold  Museum,  located  in  the  old  county 
courthouse.  Some  say  this  building  sits  directly  on  top 
of  the  city's  major  gold  vein.  In  addition  to  the  history 
it  houses,  the  museum  is  noted  for  its  unusual  bricks. 
Cast  from  local  clay,  they  are  laced  with  gold  and 
probably  the  most  valuable  bricks  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Gold  Museum  is  a  state  historic  site, 
open  9-5,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  2-5:30  on  Sunday. 

The  same  vein  that  runs  beneath  the  Gold  Museum 
stretches  to  the  Smith  House,  one  of  few  restaurants 
where  visitors  don't  mind  waiting  in  line  for  a  meal. 
Served  family-style  in  a  rather  simple  atmosphere, 
a  typical  lunch  includes  chicken  dumplings,  barbecued 
beef,  fried  chicken,  squash  fritters,  hot  slaw,  yams, 
potatoes,  salad,  turnip  greens,  cornbread,  biscuits, 
creamed  corn,  string  beans,  baked  squash,  lady  peas, 
beets,  peach  cobbler  and  honeybuns. 

That's  just  one  meal— not  the  whole  menu. 

After  lunch,  visitors  can  roll  over  to  Gold  Hills,  one 
of  Dahlonega's  restored  mining  camps,  to  pan  for  some 
gold  .  .  .  finders  keepers.  This  is  the  place  where 
they'll  find  an  authentic  stamp  mill  and  old  timers  who 
may  be  inclined  to  demonstrate  how  to  lubricate  the 
stamping  machine  with  sorghum  syrup  or  reveal  the 
secret  of  salting  a  gold  mine  with  cigarette  ashes. 

Those  who  drive  out  to  Gold  Hills  will  want  to  take 
the  scenic  sidetrip  up  Mountain  Drive,  where  they'll 
discover  a  breathtaking  view  of  the  northeast 
Georgia  mountains  from  right  in  front  of  the  new 
Lumpkin  County  Hospital. 

Back  in  the  city,  souvenir  hunters  can  browse 
through  genuine  mountain  crafts  in  the  handsome  little 
shops  surrounding  the  square. 

Campers  and  hikers  have  their  choice  of  several 
nearby  parks— Amicalola,  Vogel  and  Unicoi  state  parks 
and  Lake  Winfleld  Scott— and  fishermen  can  try  their 
luck  along  the  banks  of  the  Chestatee  River. 

Dahlonega  is  located  74  miles  northeast  of  Atlanta 
via.  Hwy.  400  and  U.S.  19. 
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Classic  South 


Treasure  Chest  for  Cherished  Memories 


In  Madison,  Georgia  real  and  imaginary  Confederate 
ancestors  live  like  friendly  ghosts  among  people  too 
proud  to  let  them  pass  away.  Kept  alive  by  tales  of  their 
simple  heroics  and  complicated  misadventures,  these 
memorable  figures  serve  as  special  guardians  of  the 
cherished  traditions  of  the  Classic  South. 

United  States  Senator  Joshua  Hill  was  one  of  the 
real  ones.  A  friend  of  the  family  of  a  northern  general 
named  Sherman,  Hill  did  not  believe  that  the 
South  should  secede  from  the  Union.  Neither  did  he 
wish  to  go  against  his  southern  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  so  like  a  gentleman,  he  resigned  his  seat 
and  returned  to  Madison  when  the  issue  came 
to  a  vote.  A  few  years  later  it  was  this  same  Senator 
who  struck  a  gentleman's  agreement  with  General 
Sherman  to  spare  one  beautiful  city  as  he  burned  his 
way  to  the  sea. 

That's  why  Madison  still  has  so  many  authentic 
antebellum  mansions.  About  thirty-five  homes 
covering  roughly  half  of  Old  Madison's  acreage  are 
listed  in  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Ask  the 
local  folks  which  ghosts  live  where  and  they'll 
probably  mention  some  of  the  more  familiar. 

Scarlett  O'Hara,  for  example,  was  soul  mate  to  a 
former  mistress  of  Boxwood  (1  852).  The  lady  had  five 
beautiful  daughters  to  educate  and  marry  off,  and 
plenty  of  expense  in  doing  it  properly.  Her 
daughters  had  so  many  suitors  that  they  wore  the  parlor 
furniture  threadbare.  Rather  than  pay  for  more  fabric 
to  have  it  recovered,  she  used  half  of  her  green 
brocade  draperies  as  upholstery  material. 

Visitors  to  Boxwood  have  wondered  ever  since  about 
the  single  panel  draperies  and  the  furniture  that 
no  one  is  allowed  to  sit  on,  and  when  Margaret  Mitchell 
inquired  about  it  back  in  the  thirties,  she  was  told  a 
true  story  that  probably  inspired  Scarlett's  fictional 
green  velvet  dress  scenario. 

Then  there  was  the  Confederate  spy  who  blew 
his  Union  cover  during  the  Madison  occupation  and  fled 
to  the  home  of  the  president  of  Georgia  Female 
College  nearby.  He  persuaded  the  suspicious  president 
to  grant  him  sanctuary  in  the  girls'  dormitory, 
where  he  barely  escaped  capture.  As  the  romantic 
story  goes,  he  returned  after  the  war  to  marry  the 


young  lady  who  had  so  graciously  hidden  him  in  the 
closet  under  her  petticoats. 

The  college  no  longer  exists,  but  the  president's 
home,  now  the  Durrell-Ruffln  house  (1849)  does,  and 
excitement  still  lingers  there.  The  current  lady  of  the 
house  has  abandoned  race  car  driving  in  favor  of 
collecting  English,  Irish,  French  and  Oriental  antiques, 
and  she  spends  her  spare  time  adding  personal 
touches  to  her  home,  gold-leafing  the  walls  above  the 
hallway  doors  and  refinishing   period  furniture. 
She  even  hosted  a  motion  picture  crew  that  filmed  a 
poker  game  in  her  sitting  room. 

Two  widowed  sisters,  86-year-old  "Miss  Louise"  and 
her  elder  sister  "Miss  Hallie,'  live  in  one  of  Madison's 
oldest  homes,  the  Stokes-McHenry  house  (1  820). 
Direct  descendants  of  the  first  owners,  the  McHenry 
girls  tell  fascinating  stories  that  go  back  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  There's  one  about  the  fragile  white 
dancing  slipper  worn  by  an  aunt  to  LaFayette's  ball,  and 
another  about  the  Confederate  soldier's  belt  lying  on 
a  dusty  bookshelf  among  cameo  portraits  of  family 
ghosts. 

One  of  their  ancestors  got  into  a  hassle  with  a 
drunken  Union  soldier  over  the  honor  of  a  local  young 
maiden.  He  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  gunshot,  but 
managed  to  crawl  back  to  the  house  to  die  with  dignity 
in  the  downstairs  hall.  At  other  times  the  halls  were 
filled  with  rollicking  soldiers  who  burst  into  the  house 
to  play  the  piano  and  dance  through  the  rooms  while 
the  horrified  McHenrys  prayed  for  their  hasty  departure. 

People  from  Madison  have  been  accused  of  living 
too  much  in  the  past,  but  that's  the  easiest  way  to 
cling  to  it,  and  they  do  so  deliberately.  For  they 
cherish  the  memory  of  the  quiet,  gentle  ways  they've 
known  for  generations,  the  customs  and  traditions  that 
make  Georgia's  Classic  South  Region  an  unforgettable 
time  and  place  to  visit. 


For  more  information  on  the  Classic  South  and 
ideas  for  planning  vacations  in  this  and  Georgia's  six 
other  travel  regions,  contact  Tour  Georgia,  Georgia 
Department  of  Industry  and  Trade,  P.  O.  Box  1  776, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 
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One  of  Madison's  most  famous  homes,  Boxwood,  is 
privately  owned  but  is  open  to  the  public  during 
Madison's  Tour  of  Homes  (November  and  May). 
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Heritage  Tour 


Macon,  the  last  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, is  a  city  that  never  wanted 
to  be  the  capital  of  Georgia.  That 
would  have  meant  too  many  rapid 
changes,  and  Macon  liked  itself  just 
the  way  it  was. 

Much  of  what  was,  still  is,  thanks 
to  the  collaborative  efforts  of  the 
Greater  Macon  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Middle  Georgia  His- 
torical Society.  They've  prepared  a 
pamphlet  for  visitors  called  "Heri- 
tage Tour"  that  will  direct  even  the 
most  disoriented  newcomers  to 
Macon's  prime  architectural,  histori- 
cal, and  cultural   attractions. 

Ninety-three  structures  are  on  the 
tour— Greek  Revival,  Victorian,  and 
small  cottages  alike,  many  of  which 
are  presently  undergoing  renova- 
tion. 

The  most  well-known  house  in 
Macon  is  the  Hay  House,  a  marvelous 
Italian  Renaissance  mansion  on 
Georgia  Avenue.  Built  around  1855, 
this  National  Historic  Landmark  was 
fashioned  with  no  nails,  silver 
hinges,  curving  sliding  doors,  and 
a  secret  room  that  once  held  the 
entire  Confederate  treasury,  over 
three  million  dollars. 

That  amount  will  seem  of  little 
consequence  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  Hay  House 
furnishings.  All  are  invaluable: 
European  antiques,  Dresden  china, 
crystal  chandeliers,  marble  sculp- 
ture, and  priceless  oil  paintings. 

Close  by  is  the  Old  Cannonball 
House,  so  called  because  one  Yan- 


kee's poor  aim  resulted  in  a  ball 
landing  in  the  hallway  rather  than 
on  a  nearby  hill.  The  ball  is  still 
there,  and  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  who  have  turned 
the  house  into  a  museum,  will  be 
happy  to  direct  visitors  to  its  resting 
place. 

The  cannonball  was  probably 
fired  from  Fort  Hawkins,  also  on  the 
Heritage  Tour.  This  historic  fort  was 
established  in  1806  by  a  U.S.  Indian 
agent  to  help  protect  the  English  set- 
tlements in  the  area  and  to  play  an 
important  role  in  Indian  relations. 

Indians  have  long  been  a  part  of 
Macon's  heritage,  perhaps  as  long 
as  10,000  years.  The  Ocmulgee  Na- 
tional Monument  was  built  here  to 
honor  them  and  preserve  their  an- 
cient temple  mounds  and  earth- 
lodge.  Visitors  can  creep  into  the 
latter  for  a  guided  tour  year-round, 
while  in  summer  they  can  watch 
demonstrations  of  intricate  weaving 
and  pottery  techniques  by  Creek  In- 
dian descendants  at  the  Ocmulgee 
Museum. 

Another  different  kind  of  museum 
in  Macon  is  the  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  on  Forsyth  Road  which 
houses  the  second  largest  plane- 
tarium in  the  Southeast.  The  shows 
here  are  fast  paced  and  colorful. 

The  Grand  Opera  House  on  Mul- 
berry Street  contains  a  stage  so  large 
that  the  original  play  of  Ben  Hur  was 
once  performed  there,  complete 
with  chariot  race.  The  theatre  is  now 
used  for  famous  artists'  concerts  and 


is  open  by  appointment  for  tours. 

Macon  visitors  will  find  musical 
entertainment  in  other  areas  of 
town,  too,  especially  in  small  night 
clubs  that  feature  local  entertain- 
ment, for  the  success  of  Capricorn 
Records  here  has  been  a  big  influ- 
ence in  bringing  good  rock  music 
into  the  city. 

There's  also  a  lot  of  good  dining 
in  Macon.  Those  who  like  rock  bot- 
tom prices  and  top  quality  food 
should  try  the  catfish  restaurant  on 
Vineville  Avenue  or  the  Southern 
style  cooking  at  the  Farmer's  Market 
Cafeteria.  For  more  elegant  fare, 
there's  an  excellent  menu  in  the 
restaurant  located  in  the  renovated 
1860s  mansion  on  College  Street. 
Their  fried  mushrooms  and  after  din- 
ner dessert  drinks  offer  the  ultimate 
in  eating  pleasure. 

No  trip  to  Macon  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  stop  at  Wesleyan, 
the  first  college  in  the  world  char- 
tered to  grant  degrees  to  women, 
or  a  ride  out  to  Tobesofkee  Recrea- 
tion Area,  where  four  lakeside  parks 
and  1,750  acres  of  surface  water 
await  the  outdoor  enthusiast. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  "Heritage 
Tour"  brochure,  contact  the  Greater 
Macon  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Box 
169,  Macon,  Georgia  31202,  or  for 
further  information  on  other  Heart 
of  Georgia  attractions  write  Tour 
Georgia,  Georgia  Department  of  In- 
dustry and  Trade,  P.O.  Box  1776, 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 
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Colonial  Coast 


Georgia's 
Golden  Coast 


Going  to  the  beach  this  summer?  Try 
Georgia's  golden  beaches  for  a  va- 
cation you  won't  forget.  Take  a  look 
at  what  Georgia's  coast  offers. 

BRUNSWICK 

ATTRACTIONS 

GATEWAY  TO  THE  GOLDEN  ISLES-SEA  ISLAND,  ST.  SIMONS 
ISLAND,  AND  JEKYLL  ISLAND,  these  islands  are  reached  via 
causeways  from  Brunswick. 

SEAFOOD  INDUSTRY  recognizes  Brunswick  as  the  world's 
center  for  processed  seafood  dishes.  See  shrimp  boats.  Check 
with  Welcome  Center  (U.S.  17)  for  plant  tours. 
MARSHES  OF  GLYNN  are  the  largest  salt  marshes  on  the  U.S. 
East  Coast.  Important  ecological  factors  to  sea  life. 
MARSHES  OF  GLYNN  OVERLOOK  PARK,  U.S.  17,  has  a  land- 
scaped garden  with  picnic  facilities.  Unobstructed  view  of  the 
Marshes  of  Glynn  and  salt  water  lagoon. 

HOWARD  COFFIN  MEMORIAL  PARK,  U.S.  1  7  at  U.S.  25.  Pub- 
lic recreation  facilities  including  tennis,  baseball,  football, 
auditorium.  Park  open  year  'round. 
HISTORICAL  SITES 

LANIER'S  OAK,  on  U.S.  17.  Sidney  Lanier  sat  here  to  write 
many  of  his  famous  poems  including  "Marshes  of  Glynn." 
OGLETHORPE  MONUMENT,  at  Queen's  Square,  honors  James 
Edward  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia. 
LOVER'S  OAK,  Albany  Street  near  Prince  Street  is  more  than 
900  years  old. 

GLYNN  COUNTY  COURTHOUSE,  2  blocks  from  center  of  city 
on  U.S.  341.  Ancient  moss-hanging  live  oaks  surround  this 
handsome  building,  circa  1907. 
CAMPING  AREAS 

BRUNSWICK    SOUTH    KOA    CAMPGROUND,    Georgia    303. 
Complete  facilities.  Privately  owned.  Open  year  'round. 
WOODLAND  TRAILER  PARK,  4  miles  N.  on  U.S.  17.  Excellent 
travel    trailer   camping.    Swimming    pool.    Privately   owned. 
Open  year  'round. 

WEATHERING  OAKS  CAMPGROUNDS,  6  miles  N.  on  U.S.  17. 
Travel  frailer  camping.  Privately  owned.  Open  year  'round. 
GOLF 

1  8  holes  at  Brunswick  Country  Club,  par  72.  9  holes  at  Glynco 
Golf  Course,  par  36. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

BLESSING  OF  THE  SHRIMP  FLEET,  Mansfield  Street  Dock  on 
Brunswick  River.  A  colorful  religious  ceremony  in  which  a 
priest  blesses  the  gaily-decorated  shrimp  boats  as  they  pass. 
Spring. 

GOLDEN  ISLES  INVITATIONAL  GOLF  TOURNAMENT,  Bruns- 
wick Country  Club.  Early  July. 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  PARADE,  downtown.  March. 
EXCHANGE  CLUB  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR,   fairgrounds.  Mid- 
October. 

TROUT-A-THON  FISHING  TOURNAMENT,  all  area  fishing 
camps.  Fall. 

BASS-A-RALLY  FISHING  TOURNAMENT,  all  area  fishing 
camps.  Summer. 

TARPON  DERBY  FISHING  TOURNAMENT,  all  area  fishing 
camps.  Mid-June  to  Labor  Day. 

SHAD  DRAG  FISHING  TOURNAMENT,  all  area  fishing  camps. 
Late  winter  to  early  spring. 

CUMBERLAND  ISLAND 
ATTRACTION 

NATIONAL  SEASHORE  PARK,  two  45-minute  ferryboat  trips 
daily  except  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  from  St.  Mary's,  Geor- 
gia. Departs  9  a.m.  and  1:45  p.m.  Returns  1  p.m.  and  5:45 
p.m.  For  reservations,  call  (91  2)  884-4335. 


DARIEN 

ATTRACTIONS 

BUTLER  ISLAND,  in  the  Altamaha  Delta,  was  owned  by 
Pierce  Butler  and  was  one  of  the  richest  rice  plantations  in 
the  world.  His  wife,  Fannie  Kemble,  was  considered  the 
greatest  actress  of  her  day.  She  wrote  a  book  about  her  life 
on  the  island. 

FORT  KING  GEORGE,  settled  by  Scottish  Highlanders  who 
helped  Oglethorpe  defend  the  colony.  Open  to  public. 
Tuesday— Saturday  9-5:00  p.m.  Sunday  2-5:30  p.m.  Closed 
Mondays. 

SAPELO  ISLAND.  Tours  of  the  Sapelo  Island  National  Estuarine 
Sanctuary  are  conducted  by  the  UGA  Marine  Institute,  each 
Saturday.  Ferry  leaves  Sapelo  Dock  at  Meridian  at  9:00  a.m., 
returns  at  1:00  p.m.  Call  (912)  485-2449  for  reservations. 
HUNTING  AREAS 

BLACKBEARD  ISLAND,  off  the  coast  of  Darien,  offers  archery 
hunts  arranged  by  the  Federal  Wildlife  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

BLESSING  OF  THE  SHRIMP  FLEET,  Darien  bridge  on  U.S.   17. 
Religious  ceremony  in  which  a  priest  blesses  the  shrimp  boats 
as  they  pass.  May. 
COASTAL  GEORGIA  MACERELAND  TARPON  DERBY.  Summer. 

FARGO 

ATTRACTION 

OKEFENOKEE  SWAMP,  18  miles  N.E.  on  Georgia  177.  Fargo 
is  the  Stephen  C.  Foster  State  Park  entrance  to  the  famed 
Okefenokee  Swamp.  There  are  nature  trails,  boat  tours,  and 
fishing.  Also  special  waterways  where  visitors  are  permitted 
without  guides. 
CAMPING  AREAS 

STEPHEN  C.  FOSTER  STATE  PARK,  18  miles  N.E.  of  Fargo  via 
Georgia  177.  Telephone:  (912)  496-7509. 

FOLKSTON 

ATTRACTIONS 

OKEFENOKEE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  7  miles  S.W.  on 
Georgia  23  and  121.  Folkston  is  one  of  the  two  eastern  en- 
trances to  the  famed  Okefenokee  Swamp.  There  are  exhibits, 
nature  trails,  boat  tours,  fishing  and  an  observation  tower. 
Also  special  waterways  where  visitors  are  permitted  without 
guides. 

GOLF 

9  holes  at  Folkston  Golf  and  Country  Club,  par  36. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

OKEFENOKEE  FESTIVAL,  Courthouse  Square.  Parade,  contests, 
arts  and  crafts  show,  games.  Early  July. 

JEKYLL  ISLAND 

HISTORICAL  SITES 

MILLIONAIRES'  VILLAGE.  Here  is  preserved  the  world  of  the 
super-rich  who  inade  up  the  membership  of  the  famed  Jekyll 
Island  Club  formed  in  1886.  A  number  of  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers are  being  restored.  It  is  claimed  that  one-sixth  of  the 
world's  wealth  was  controlled  from  the  island  during  the 
time  the  millionaires  inhabited  the  area.  Among  the  fascinat- 
ing buildings  are  the  Jekyll  Club  Hotel,  Mistletoe,  Goodyear 
Cottage,  Villa  Ospo,  Crane  Cottage,  Faith  Chapel  and  the 
Rockefeller  Cottage.  Jekyll  Island  is  a  state-owned  resort. 
CAMPING  AREA 

CHEROKEE  CAMPGROUND  offers  tent  and  trailer  camping. 
Privately  owned.  Open  year  'round. 
ATTRACTIONS 

CONVENTION  CENTER,  Beachview  Drive.  A  complex  for  con- 
vention and  meeting  activities,  it  houses  one  of  the  largest 
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indoor  pools  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  The  Conven- 
tion Center  is  located  on  the  nine-mile  Jekyll  Island  white 
sand  beach. 

J.   P.  MORGAN  TENNIS  CENTER  offers  five  outdoor  courts 
and  one  indoor  court.  Open  year  'round. 
GOLF 

18  holes  at  Oleander  Course,  par  72.  18  holes  at  Indian 
Mounds  Golf  Course,  par  72.  1  8  holes  at  the  Pinelake  Course, 
par  72.  9  holes  at  Oceanside  Course,  par  36. 

KINGSLAND 

CAMPING  AREAS 

CROOKED  RIVER  STATE  PARK,  12  miles  E.  from  Kingsland, 
off  U.S.  14  on  Georgia  40  spur.  500  acres.  Telephone:  (912) 
882-5256. 

LITTLE   ST.   SIMONS   ISLAND 
HUNTING  AREAS 

LITTLE  ST.  SIMONS  ISLAND  HUNTING  PRESERVES,  5  miles  E. 
of  Big  St.  Simons  Island.  Offers  hunting  for  ducks,  dove  and 
fallow  deer,  during  season.  Fishing  during  summer.  Privately 
owned. 

MIDWAY 

HISTORICAL  SITES 

MIDWAY  CHURCH,  on  U.S.  1 7.  Erected  in  1 792.  The  old  slave 
gallery  and  high  pulpit  remain  unchanged.  From  its  congre- 
gation, which  never  numbered  more  than  150  at  any  time, 
have  come  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
two  Revolutionary  generals  and  a  U.S.  senator.  The  church 
and  historic  cemetery  may  be  visited  at  any  time.  Keys  avail- 
able at  nearest  service  station.  Free. 

MIDWAY  MUSEUM,  on  U.S.  17.  Built  in  raised-cottage  style. 
There  are  displays  of  furniture,  artifacts  and  documents  from 
early  18th  to  mid-1 9th  century.  Open  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  Sundays  from  2  p.m.  to  5:30 
p.m.  Closed  Mondays,  Christmas  and  Thanksgiving.  Main- 
tained by  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

RICHMOND  HILL 

HISTORICAL  SITES 

FT.  MCALLISTER,  10  miles  E.  of  U.S.  17  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ogeechee  River,  demonstrated  that  this  type  earthen  fortifi- 
cation could  withstand  the  heaviest  naval  ordinance  em- 
ployed during  the  War  between  the  States.  Open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  and  Sunday  from 
2  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Closed  Mondays,  Christmas  and  Thanks- 
giving. Maintained  by  Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

ST.  MARYS 
GOLF 

9  holes  at  St.  Marys  Golf  Course,  par.  36. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

BLESSING  OF  THE  SHRIMP  FLEET.  Early  June. 

ST.   SIMONS   ISLAND 
HISTORICAL  SITES 

CHRIST  CHURCH,  on  Frederica  Road,  founded  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley  in  1736.  The  present  building  was  built  in 
1884  by  Anson  Green  Phelps  Dodge,  Jr.,  as  a  memorial  to 
his  wife.  Summer  hours,  2-5  p.m.;  winter  hours,  1-4  p.m. 
daily.  Sunday  services  at  8  a.m.,  9:45  a.m.  and  11:15  a.m. 


FT.  FREDERICA  NATIONAL  MONUMENT,  on  Frederica  Road. 
Built  by  General  James  Edward  Oglethorpe  in  1736  and  was 
the  most  expensive  British  fortification  in  America.  It  was 
military  headquarters  for  the  defense  of  Georgia  and  the 
British  colonies  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  Open  from 
8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  daily.  Maintained  by  U.S.  Park  Service. 
BLOODY  MARSH.  The  site  of  a  major  battle  between  the 
British  and  the  Spanish  that  provided  the  turning  point  for 
British  control  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Free. 
ST.  SIMONS  LIGHTHOUSE  AND  MUSEUM.  The  lighthouse  was 
rebuilt  in  1871.  Arrangements  can  be  made  with  the  Coast 
Guard  to  visit  the  top  of  the  tower  for  a  commanding  view 
of  the  ocean,  surrounding  islands  and  rivers.  Historic  memo- 
rabilia is  displayed  in  the  museum  which  is  operated  by  the 
Coastal  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
ATTRACTIONS 

NEPTUNE  PARK,  S.  end  of  the  island,  has  picnic  facilities, 
fishing  pier,  bowling,  skating,  theater  and  playground. 
County  owned  and  operated.  Open  year  'round. 
RETREAT  PLANTATION  has  a  picturesque  avenue  of  live  oaks 
arching  over  the  roadway.  The  famous  long  staple  sea  island 
cotton  was  first  raised  here  and  the  tabby  ruins  of  a  slave 
hospital  and  a  plantation  home  still  stand.  Retreat  Plantation 
is  now  part  of  the  Sea  Island  Golf  Club. 
GOLF 

18  holes  at  King  &  Prince  Golf  Course,  par  72.  18  holes  at  St. 
Simons  Island  Club  Golf  Course,  par.  72. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

TOUR  OF  HOMES  AND  GARDENS.  March. 
SUNSHINE  FESTIVAL  is  a  3-day  event  featuring  snipe  sailboat 
races  and  a  gigantic  fireworks  display.  Early  June. 
GEORGIA  SENIORS  GOLF  TOURNAMENT.  June. 
ART  FESTIVAL.  Early  October. 

ISLAND  PLAYERS  present  six  shows  annually  including  mu- 
sicals, classics  and  Broadway  productions.  Separate  produc- 
tions are  presented  for  three  weekends  during  the  winter, 
spring  and  fall. 

SAVANNAH 

See  story  on  page  17;  "Strolling  the  Squares  of  Savannah." 

SAVANNAH  BEACH 
ATTRACTIONS 

TYBEE  LIGHTHOUSE.  One  of  the  first  public  structures  in 
Georgia.  It  marks  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River.  Open 
Saturday  and  Sunday  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Free.  Closed 
weekdays. 

TYBEE  MUSEUM.  At  the  north  end  of  the  island  adjacent  to 
the  lighthouse.  Open  daily  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  from  May 
1  through  September  1;  and  daily  except  Tuesday  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  April  5. 
CAMPING  AREAS 

RIVERS  END  FAMILY  CAMPGROUND,  north  end  of  Island  on 
the  Savannah  riverfront.  Camping,  swimming,  fishing,  surf- 
ing. Privately  owned.  Open  year  'round. 
ANNUAL  EVENTS 

U.S.  NATIONAL  CLASSIC  PRO-AM  BICYCLE  RACE  TOUR  OF 
TYBEE  ISLAND.  March. 

SEA  ISLAND 
GOLF 

36  holes  at  Sea  Island  Golf  Courses:  (The  Cloister) 

ANNUAL   EVENTS 

GEORGIA   PGA  CHAMPIONSHIP,   Sea    Island   Golf  Course. 

Mid-January. 

MID-SEASON  CLUB  GOLF  TOURNAMENT,   Sea    Island   Golf 

Course,  Early  February. 

TOUR  OF  HOMES  AND  GARDENS.  Late  March. 

SEA  ISLAND  FALL  INVITATIONAL  TOURNAMENT,  Sea  Island 

Golf  Course.  Early  November. 

SEA    ISLAND   INVITATIONAL   TENNIS   TOURNAMENT,   Early 

November. 

SPRING  GOLF  TOURNAMENT  FOR  LADIES  AND  MEN.  March. 

CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAY,  The  Cloister,  for  guests  of  The  Cloister. 

NEW    YEAR'S    HOLIDAY,    The    Cloister,    for    guests    of    The 

Cloister. 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  HOLIDAY,  The  Cloister,  for  guests  of  The 

Cloister. 
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JULY 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1-3 

1-4 

1-4 

1-4 

1-31 

1-31 

1-31 
1-31 
1-31 

1-31 

1-31 
1-31 
2 

3 
3-7 

3-8 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


15 


7-8 

7-31 


8-9 

8-30 

9 
9 

13-15 

14 

14 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15-16 


Chatsworth 

Columbus 

Dillard 

Franklin 

Mountain  City 

Savannah 

Toomsboro 


Jekyll  Island 
Atlanta 
Buford 
Stone  Mountain  Park 
Hazlehurst 

Athens 

Chickamauga 

Cochran 

Macon 

Pine  Mountain 
Pine  Mountain 
Pine  Mountain 


11th  Annual  Georgia  Champion  Racking  Horse  Show 

Miss  Georgia  Pageant    Three  Arts  Theatre 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree    Rabun  Gap  Elementary 

The  Jasol  Butler  Show    Franklin  Music  Park 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse 

First  Saturday  Festival    River  Street 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House 

Fourth  of  July  Arts  &  Crafts  Festival 

Festival  Woods 

Freedom  Festival    Six  Flags 

Great  Escape  Weekend    Lake  Lanier  Islands 

Star  Spangled  Banner 

Farm  Curb  Market 

Selections  from  the  Permanent  Collection 

Georgia  Museum  of  Art 

Open  Season  for  the  Gordon-Lee  House 

Exhibit  "Canada"    Roberts  Library 

Guided  Nature  Trail  Walks 

Ocmulgee  National  Monument 

Greenhouse  Annual  &  Perennial  Display 

Callaway  Gardens 

Summer  at  Callaway  Gardens 

Art  Exhibits    Callaway  Gardens 

Johnny  Duncan  &  Janie  Fricke  Concert 

Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

Ronnie  McDowell  Concert    Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Exhibit 

Middle  Georgia  College  Cochran 

Watermelon  Festival  Cordele 

Bell-ringing  Ceremony    Middle  Georgia  College  Cochran 

Canna  Festival  Parade  and  July  4th  Celebration  Colbert 

Rock  Show    Municipal  Auditorium  Columbus 

4th  of  July  Celebration  Demorest 

9th  Annual  July  4th  Celebration    Jardine  Stadium  Douglas 

Barbara  Mandrel  &  Jerry  Clower  Concert 

and  Fireworks  Display    Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

Jaycees  Parade,  Bar-B-Q,  Country  Store 

Hunter  Park  Douglasville 

Aqua-Rec  Review  Gainesville 

Pet  Parade  Gainesville 

Independence  Day  Celebration    Westville  Lumpkin 

Robin  Lake  Beach  Extravaganza 

Callaway  Gardens  Pine  Mountain 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration    River  Street  Savannah 

Fourth  of  July  Celebration    Memorial  Stadium  Savannah 

Gala  4th  of  July  Dinner  Dance  Sea  Island 

Annual  Fourth  of  July  Festival  St.  Marys 

July  Celebration    Doyle  Street  Park  Toccoa 

Marie  Wilner  Art  Exhibit 

Roddenberrry  Memorial  Library  Cairo 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House     Toomsboro 

There  Be  Monsters  in  the  Sky  Tonight 

Mark  Smith  Planetarium  Macon 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree  Dillard 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse  Mountain  City 

20th  Annual  Masters  Water  Ski  Tournament 

Callaway  Gardens  Pine  Mountain 

Selections  of  Paintings,  Prints  and  Drawings 

Museum  of  Arts  &  Sciences  Macon 

Watermelon  Day    Farmers  Market  Atlanta 

Jim  Ed  Brown  &  Helen  Cornelius  Concert 

Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

Jekyll  Fun  Fest    Exhibition  Hall  Jekyll  Island 

Parade  for  Wagon  Train  Chatsworth 

Affair  on  the  Square    Lafayette  Square  LaGrange 

Gospel  Sing    Satilla  KOA  Kampgrounds  Atkinson 

Variety  Show    Municipal  Auditorium  Columbus 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree    Rabun  Gap  Elementary  Dillard 

Mountain  Square  Dancing  Mountain  City 


16 
16 

22 
22 
22 
22 
22 
23 
23 

24-29 

27-28 

28-30 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29-30 

30 

30 


Sonny  James  Concert    Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

AMA/Mr.  Pibb  Motocross 

Atlanta  International  Raceway  Hampton 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree    Rabun  Gap  Elementary  Dillard 

Don  Williams    Music  Park  Franklin 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse  Mountain  City 

Plains  Peanut  Tennis  Classic  Plains 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House     Toomsboro 
Don  Williams  Concert    Holiday  Beach  Douglas 

Gould  Twin  Dixie  (USAC) 

Atlanta  International  Raceway  Hampton 

Stay  and  See  Georgia  Week    Lenox  Square  Atlanta 

Holstein  Cattle  Show    Central  City  Park  Macon 

Horse  Show    State  Show  Arena  Warner  Robins 

Rock  Show    Memorial  Stadium  Columbus 

Square  Dance    Municipal  Auditorium  Columbus 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree    Rabun  Gap  Elementary  Dillard 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse  Mountain  City 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House     Toomsboro 


Rod  Run  Antique  Car  Show    Unicoi  Hill 
Rock  Show  (Rain  Day)    Memorial  Stadium 
Marty  Robins  Concert    Holiday  Beach 


AUGUST 

1  -27       There  Be  Monsters  in  the  Sky  Tonight 

Mark  Smith  Planetarium 
1  -31        Selections  from  the  Permanent  Collections 


Helen 

Columbus 

Douglas 


Macon 


GA  Museum  of  Art 

Athens 

1-31 

Open  Season  for  the  Gordon-Lee  House 

Chickamauga 

1-31 

Farm  Curb  Market 

Hazlehurst 

1-31 

Guided  Nature  Trail  Walks 

Ocmulgee  National  Monument 

Macon 

1-31 

Summer  at  Callaway  Gardens 

Pine  Mountain 

1-31 

Greenhouse  Annual  &  Perennial  Display 

Callaway  Gardens 

Pine  Mountain 

4-5 

Blue  Grass  Festival    Satilla  KOA  Kampgrounds 

Atkinson 

4-5 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House 

Toomsboro 

4-12 

Georgia  Mountain  Fair    Fairgrounds 

Hiawassee 

4-25 

Watercolors  by  Ute  Missfeldt    Goethe  Institute 

Atlanta 

5 

Top  of  Georgia  Jamboree    Rabun  Gap  Elementary 

Dillard 

5 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse 

Mountain  City 

5-31 

Retrospective-Contemporary  Art  by  Walter  Gaudnek 

Museum  of  Arts  &  Sciences 

Macon 

6 

Loretta  Lynn  Concert    Holiday  Beach 

Douglas 

6-13 

Friends  Week    Six  Flags 

Atlanta 

7-13 

Drill  Team  Showcase    Six  Flags 

Atlanta 

8 

4-H  Day    Six  Flags 

Atlanta 

10-12 

State  Swim  Meet 

Milledgeville 

12 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse 

Mountain  City 

12 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House 

Toomsboro 

12 

Horse  Show,  Queen  and  Princess  Contest 

State  Show  Arena 

Warner  Robins 

14 

Special  Astronomy  Program    Callaway  Gardens 

Pine  Mountain 

14-19 

Fannin  County  Fair 

Blue  Ridge 

17-19 

Golden  Leaf  Festival 

Pelham 

17-20 

PGA  National  Junior  Golf  Championship 

Callaway  Gardens 

Pine  Mountain 

18 

Elvis  Show    Municipal  Auditorium 

Columbus 

18-19 

Old  Time  Fiddlin'  Convention 

Dalton 

18-19 

Square  Dance  Jamboree    Aquarama 

Jekyll  Island 

19 

Flea  Market    Festival  Woods 

Jekyll  Island 

19 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse 

Mountain  City 

19 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House 

Toomsboro 

20 

Merle  Haggard  Concert    Holiday  Beach 

Douglas 

25 

Lily  Libber  Rock  'n  Roll  Ball  Talent  &  Disco    Six  Flags      Atlanta 

25-26 

Murray  County  High  Alumni  Rodeo 

Chatsworth 

26 

Mountain  Square  Dancing    Playhouse 

Mountain  City 

26 

Fourth  Saturday  Field  Trip 

Savannah 

26 

Barbership  Quartet  &  Chorus  Contest    Civic  Center 

Savannah 

26 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House 

Toomsboro 

26 

All  Night  Gospel  Sing    Memorial  Stadium 

Waycross 

26-27 

Mountain-Do    Lake  Lanier  Islands 

Buford 

28-31 

Chattahoochee  Mountain  Fair 

Clarkesville 

Country-Gospel  Concert    Swampland  Opera  House     Toomsboro 
Summer  Nationals    Road  Atlanta  Gainesville 

For  your  own  copy  of  "Special  Events  in  Georgia,  July  through  December,"  write  P.O.  Box  1776,  Atlanta  30301 
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Jack  Crockford  Retires 


On  May  31,  1978  Jack  A.  Crockford  re- 
moved his  nameplate  from  the  desk  and  left 
the  Game  and  Fish  director's  office  for  the  last 
time.  He  had  retired.  It  was  one  of  the  few  times 
in  years  that  he  had  managed  to  get  away  by 
quitting  time. 

Earlier  that  day  Jack  was  asked  what  he  in- 
tended to  do.  After  a  moment's  thought,  he 
grinned  like  a  school  boy  and  said,  "I'm  going 
to  hunt  and  fish  as  much  as  I  want  to."  Clearly 
that  was  no  off-hand  flippancy,  but  a  carefully 
considered  plan  of  action.  A  well  deserved  self- 
reward  for  31  years  of  state  service,  the  last 
third  of  which  tended  heavily  toward  office  con- 
finement and  administrative  responsibilities. 
This  had  cut  heavily  into  his  personal  life,  which 
for  Jack  meant  hunting  and  fishing. 

Jack  Crockford  returned  from  WWII  with  a 
bunch  of  medals  (earned  by  flying  the  Hump 
from  Burma  to  China)  and  access  to  the  GI  Bill. 
For  his  future  the  GI  Bill  was  much  more  im- 
portant, as  he  used  it  to  finish  his  studies  in 
wildlife  biology  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1947  he  was  hired  by  the  Georgia  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  as  the  state  wildlife  biologist. 
In  the  years  since,  Jack  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated in  some  of  the  most  dynamic  years  in  the 
practice  of  wildlife  management.  The  wildlife 
biologist  turned  administrator  saw  tremendous 
changes  in  the  technology,  scope  and  direction 
of  the  profession  and  a  profound  change  in  the 
public  attitude  which  surrounded  it. 

His  first  major  mission  in  Georgia  was  the 
restoration  of  the  whitetail  deer.  In  accomplish- 
ing this  task,  Crockford  and  some  associates 


did  some  technological  changing  of  their  own 
and  developed  a  piece  of  equipment  which  has 
been  hailed  as  one  of  the  greatest  innovations 
in  wildlife  research.  An  air  gun,  firing  a  tran- 
quilizing  dart,  is  today  in  worldwide  use. 

As  Jack  came  up  through  the  ranks  as  a  na- 
tionally known  fish  and  wildlife  administrator, 
the  scope  of  his  job  increased  as  well.  New  di- 
mensions and  directions  of  natural  resource 
management  added  greatly  to  the  complexity  of 
the  job.  Water  and  flood  plain  management,  the 
economic  principles  of  benefit: cost  ratios,  en- 
dangered species  protection,  and  comprehensive 
land-use  planning  are  all  interwoven  into  today's 
concepts  of  wildlife  conservation  as  a  result  of 
the  farsightedness  of  Jack  Crockford  and  his 
contemporaries. 

No  longer  is  the  job  of  a  game  and  fish  of- 
ficial simply  the  stocking  of  fish  and  the  setting 
of  bag  limits.  Much  change  has  occurred,  and 
because  of  the  professional  understanding  of 
men  like  Jack  most  of  it  has  been  beneficial  to 
conservation. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  personal  Jack 
Crockford,  a  maker  of  fine  muzzle  loading  rifles, 
expertly  crafted  knives  and  hunting  partner  of 
an  astoundingly  huge  Brittany  Spaniel  named 
Sam.  As  each  new  dimension  of  the  profession 
emerged  (often  with  Jack's  assistance)  the 
hours  got  longer  and  the  decisions  harder.  Per- 
haps this  is  why,  after  31  years,  Jack  Crock- 
ford decided  to  go  hunting  and  fishing  as  much 
as  he  wanted.  He  had  fought  the  good  fight,  he 
had  kept  the  faith,  he  had  made  his  mark. 
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By  Lloyd  Newberry 
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.here  was  an  hour  of  darkness  left  before  dawn  began  to  crack  in 
the  East  when  we  arrived  at  the  secluded  boat  ramp  nestled  under  the 
arms  of  an  old  moss-laden  live  oak.  Fingers  of  light  from  the  full  moon 
penetrated  the  drooping  Spanish  moss  creating  eerie  shapes  that  seemed 
to  move  as  if  alive  when  disturbed  sporadically  by  the  moderate  north- 
east wind. 


(Above  left)  The  author 
teaching  sons  Wyck  (right) 
and  Sam  (left,  shooting) 
some  of  the  finer  points  of 
shooting.  A  t  left,  Newberry, 
Sam  and  Scotch,  the  yellow 
Labrador  retriever,  spent 
the  summer  preparing  for 
their  first  rail  hunt.  Still  a 
young  pup,  Scotch  (above) 
seemed  to  learn  his  lesson 
well. 


Dr.  Lloyd  Newberry,  an 
avid  hunter  and  fisherman, 
is  an  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Armstrong 
State  College  in  Savannah. 
He  is  president  of  the 
Savannah  Sportfishing  Club 
and  vice-president  of 
Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited. 
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"When  will  the  tide  flood,  Dad?"  Wyck  asked,  as  he 
began  transferring  gear  from  the  Blazer  into  the  14-foot 
skiff.  "It  shouldn't  crest  in  the  marsh  until  8:30  or  9:00, 
so  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  ready.  Sam,  are  you 
awake?"  I  asked,  knowing  full  well  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  his  first  hunt,  sleep  was  not  a  possibility  for  my 
youngest  son.  "I've  got  the  cookies  and  hot  chocolate," 
Sam  answered  as  he  was  sure  they  were  the  most  impor- 
tant items  of  the  hunt.  "Put  them  where  Scotch  won't 
find  them  or  our  lunch  will  be  his  breakfast,"  I  sug- 
gested, as  our  young  yellow  Labrador  retriever  jumped 
into  the  boat  unaware  of  what  was  happening,  but 
eagerly  anticipating  it  all  the  same. 

I  glanced  at  Chub  and  could  tell  by  the  grin  on  his 
face  and  the  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he,  too,  was  excited 
about  the  prospects  of  his  first  rail  bird  hunt.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Andrews,  or  "Chub"  as  he  is  known  by  his  friends, 
and  I  had  discussed  the  possibilities  of  some  rail  bird 
shooting  during  a  fantastic  duck  hunt  I  had  shared  with 
him  during  the  previous  winter  in  Memphis.  Chub,  who 
is  a  taxidermist  cum  laude  and  a  general  surgeon  in  his 
spare  time,  was  anxious  to  add  a  pair  of  rail  birds  to  his 
collection  of  mounted  gamebirds. 

Rail  birds,  or  marsh  hens  as  they  are  better  known  to 
coastal  inhabitants,  are  the  first  harbingers  of  fall  as  they 
trickle  their  way  down  the  Atlantic  tidewater  under  a 
hunter's  moon.  Excitement  spreads  rapidly  among  rest- 
less low  country  sportsmen  as  the  season  approaches, 
and  I  was  exceptionally  eager  as  this  was  a  very  special 
hunt  for  me.  I  was  "breaking  in"  a  new  dog  as  my  vet- 
eran retriever  companion  had  recently  passed  away,  and 
this  was  also  the  first  hunt  for  my  seven-year-old  son, 
Sam.  I  wasn't  sure  but  what  two  neophytes  in  one  boat 
might  prove  exhausting,  but  leaving  either  one  of  them 
at  home  was  totally  out  of  the  question.  I  had  spent  the 
summer  teaching  Sam  the  finer  points  involved  in  the 
care  of  a  410  gauge  shotgun  (most  important  of  all, 
how  not  to  blow  anybody's  head  off  or  shoot  holes  in  the 
boat).  Wyck,  my  twelve-year-old  son,  and  I  had  to- 
gether spent  many  hours  training  Scotch  the  Lab  for  the 
coming  season,  most  important  of  all,  how  to  sit  still  in 
a  boat  and  not  get  shot  by  Sam.  The  day  of  reckoning 
had  come  and  if  only  the  marsh  hens  would  cooperate, 
the  morning  was  destined  to  be  memorable. 

The  25  h.p.  outboard  sputtered  to  life  on  the  second 
pull  of  the  cord  and  we  were  off  winding  our  way 
through  a  maze  of  tidal  creeks  for  a  30  minute  run  to 
Cabbage  Island,  our  destination.  Cabbage  Island  lies 
just  northeast  of  Wassaw  Sound  and  the  marshes  here 
are  short  and  less  dense  due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
the  ocean  and  its  constant  onslaught  of  wind  and  water. 
Previous  years'  experience  had  indicated  that  the  taller, 
richer  Spartina  grass  of  the  innermost  marshes  remained 
tall  and  dense  enough  to  provide  the  birds  with  cover, 
even  during  the  highest  spring  tides,  and  hunting  them 
there  was  almost  fruitless.  We  arrived  at  Cabbage  Island 
at  about  the  same  time  that  the  sun  arrived  on  the  At- 
lantic horizon.  The  ocean  was  calm  and  the  only  noise 
was  the  rustle  of  the  marsh  and  an  occasional  rasping 


cac-cac-cac-cac-cac-cac  from  a  nervous  marsh  hen  as  he 
felt  the  security  of  his  grassy  lair  being  inundated  by  the 
swelling  waters.  In  early  fall  the  singular  alignment  of 
the  moon  and  the  sun  with  the  earth  creates  a  strong 
gravitational  influence  causing  nine-foot  tides  which 
leave  few  patches  of  grass  high  enough  to  provide  cover 
for  the  hens.  Poling  a  skiff  through  these  remaining  tufts 
and  clumps  of  grass  will  cause  many  of  these  birds  to 
take  flight,  providing  sporting  targets  for  the  hunter.  It  is 
illegal  to  use  a  motor  to  push  the  birds  from  the  grass. 
The  motor  must  be  in  the  horizontal  position  during 
hunting. 

"Look  Dad,"  Sam  whispered,  as  a  mink  swam  through 
the  grass  behind  the  boat.  Scotch  had  to  be  restrained  as 
he  thought  that  this  creature  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
trieved. One  of  the  joys  of  being  in  the  marsh  during  a 
spring  tide  is  the  never-ending  array  of  animal  life.  The 
high  tide  forces  not  only  the  hens,  but  all  other  non- 
aquatic  marsh  dwellers  out  of  their  seclusion.  Even  the 
periwinkle  snails  were  scrambling  up  the  Spartina  ahead 
of  the  tide  to  insure  minimum  exposure  to  aquatic 
predators.  Raccoons  and  otters  are  also  commonplace. 

The  marsh  hen  or  clapper  rail  is  one  of  four  prevalent 
rails  found  in  the  Georgia  marshes  in  the  family  known 
scientifically  as  the  Rallidae.  The  other  three  are  the 
Virginia  rail,  a  much  smaller  replica  of  the  clapper,  the 
sora,  a  slate  gray  colored  rail  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow 
with  a  chicken  type  beak,  and  the  king  rail,  slightly 
larger  and  browner  than  the  clapper  and  more  often  an 
inhabitant  of  freshwater  marshes.  All  are  legal  game 
birds  with  a  generous  bag  limit  of  15  which  indicates 
the  abundance  of  these  birds.  Hunting  pressure  has 
little  effect  on  the  rails.  Severe  weather  conditions  cause 
tremendous  fluctuations  in  their  numbers,  but  after  one 
good  nesting  year  they  seem  to  bounce  right  back,  filling 
the  marsh  to  capacity.  The  clapper  rail,  or  marsh  hen  as 
he  is  known  throughout  the  Georgia  tidewater,  is  a 
grayish-brown  bird  of  about  12-15  ounces  in  weight 
with  long,  spindly  legs  and  a  sickle-shaped  bill,  an 
adaptation  for  feeding  on  crustaceans  and  grass  seeds. 
Breeding  from  New  England  to  the  Georgia  marshes, 
many  of  the  birds  migrate  north  along  the  Atlantic  tide- 
water in  the  spring  to  return  ahead  of  frost  in  the  early 
autumn.  Many  hens,  however,  are  year-round  residents. 

The  kids  were  more  anxious  than  I  for  "Dad"  to  begin 
poling  operations.  The  tide  was  high  in  the  grass  now,  so 
placing  Wyck  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  as  the  first  man  to 
try  his  skill,  I  took  the  old  hickory  pole  and  began  to 
move  us  through  the  grass.  Marsh  hens  will  usually  raise 
quite  a  fuss  when  they  hear  a  foreign  noise  in  the  marsh, 
so  I  bumped  the  side  of  the  skiff  with  the  pole  several 
times  in  an  effort  to  locate  some  birds.  We  immediately 
got  a  loud  response  from  a  group  of  birds  about  75 
yards  from  us  that  sounded  like  a  group  of  fractured 
guinea  hens.  Wyck  loaded  his  20  gauge  and  we  were 
rail  bird  bound.  As  soon  as  we  entered  the  thick  grass  a 
hen  jumped  with  a  clatter  behind  the  boat.  Wyck 
checked  his  swing,  as  we  have  a  rule  that  we  only  shoot 
at  birds  that  jump  in  front  or  to  the  side  of  the  shooter. 
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Another  bird  jumped  wild  in  front  of  the  boat  and  Wyck 
snapped  off  a  shot,  but  missed.  "We  was  just  a  little  too 
far,  Dad."  I  pushed  the  boat  into  another  clump  and  two 
birds  fluttered  out.  "Take  the  close  bird,"  I  shouted,  and 
Wyck  carefully  swung  on  the  hen  and  made  a  good  clean 
kill.  "Great  shooting,  Wyck!  Fetch  him  back,  Scotch!" 
The  11 -month-old  pup  was  on  his  way — his  first  test. 
He  picked  up  the  rail  and  delivered  it  back  to  my  hand 
at  boat-side,  climbed  in  and  shook  himself  dry  as  if  he 
had  been  retrieving  marsh  hens  all  his  life. 

We  had  to  pole  a  distance  now  to  another  patch  of 
grass,  since  during  the  shooting  and  retrieving  commo- 
tion the  other  birds  had  skulked  away  to  safety.  Upon 
entering  the  next  patch  of  grass,  another  hen  jumped 
and  Wyck  connected  again.  "I  think  I've  got  the  hang  of 
it  now,  Dad,"  he  said,  very  proud  of  his  shot.  Sometimes 
it  appears  easier  for  a  neophyte  shooter  to  hit  these  tar- 
gets than  a  veteran  hunter.  Most  seasoned  wing  shooters 
of  other  fowl  tend  to  shoot  in  front  of  a  rail,  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  faster  targets.  A  rail  comes  up  out  of  the 
grass  with  a  feeble,  halting  flight  which  leads  you  to 
believe  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion, wherever  that  may  be.  About  the  time  you  think  he 
is  far  enough  away  to  shoot  without  tearing  him  all  to 
pieces,  you  squeeze  the  trigger.  Unfortunately  for  you,  at 
that  exact  moment  the  rail  becomes  discouraged  about 
the  whole  thing  and  lets  go  flapping  back  into  the  marsh. 
Your  shot  load  whistles  harmlessly  over  him  as  he 
scuttles  off,  and  you  probably  can't  make  him  fly  again. 

We  pushed  on  through  the  grass  and  Wyck  and  Scotch 
worked  as  a  team  bagging  four  more  birds.  Wyck  was 
shooting  a  single  shot  20  gauge  and  sometimes  five  or 
six  birds  would  jump  from  a  clump  of  grass,  creating 
frustration  among  everyone  since,  at  the  most,  he  had 
only  one  shot.  It  was  Chub's  turn  in  the  bow;  so  he 
swapped  positions  with  Wyck  and  loaded  his  over-and- 
under  as  I  pushed  on  through  the  grass.  Chub,  who  is  an 
excellent  wing  shot,  started  grassing  birds  rapidly  and 
Scotch  soon  had  his  work  cut  out  for  him  retrieving 
downed  birds.  While  it  is  possible  to  pole  your  skiff  to 
retrieve  a  hen,  the  use  of  a  good  retriever  will  eliminate 
wasted  time  and  the  loss  of  birds  in  high  grass.  The  tide 
was  full  high  now  and  with  the  birds  plentiful  and  easy 
to  find,  I  decided  to  give  Sam  a  try.  I  knew  if  I  didn't  let 
him  shoot  soon  he  was  going  to  jump  out  of  the  boat. 
He  positioned  himself  in  front  of  the  boat  and  I  gave 
him  a  shell.  We  were  shortly  into  the  birds  again,  I  began 
feeding  him  shells  and  he  began  shooting  holes  in  the 
sky.  I  was  very  pleased  with  his  safe  handling  of  the  gun 
and  I  am  sure  that  Remington  Ammunition  Company 
would  have  been  pleased  with  the  quantity  of  his  shoot- 
ing, but  the  tide  would  be  high  for  a  short  time  and  we 
were  not  increasing  our  bag.  As  the  birds  continued  to 
flush,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  let  Wyck  or  Chub  take 
some  more  and  collect  a  few  myself,  but  I  knew  that  it 
was  most  important  that  Sam  bag  one  first.  The  disap- 
pointment of  fewer  birds  in  the  bag  would  be  much  less 
harmful  than  the  disappointment  of  a  young  boy  on  his 
first  hunt.  I  silently  prayed  for  one  of  the  birds  to  acci- 


dentally fly  in  front  of  his  shot  pattern  and  then  it  hap- 
pened. He  connected  on  a  long  straight-away  shot  and 
we  were  all  overjoyed.  I  let  him  send  Scotch  after  his 
bird  and  decided  it  was  time  for  hot  chocolate  and 
cookies.  After  a  short  pause,  we  continued  the  hunt  with 
Wyck  and  Chub  taking  six  more  birds  and  Sam  collect- 
ing two  cripples  with  "clean-up  shooting."  The  tide  was 
now  rapidly  falling  out  of  the  grass  and  the  shooting 
was  coming  to  an  end.  Before  cranking  the  outboard  we 
sat  for  awhile  in  the  boat  and  admired  the  hens  that  we 
had  and  enjoyed  the  sights  and  smells  of  the  marsh. 

I  was  most  pleased  with  the  outing.  I  had  another 
promising  wing  shot  in  the  family,  a  well-trained  re- 
triever coming  on  strong,  and  Chub  had  an  excellent 
first  hunt  for  rail  birds.  And,  of  course,  let  me  not  forget 
the  bag  of  marsh  hens.  Few  birds  rank  as  high  on  the 
table.  There  is  no  strong  or  fishy  taste  to  hen  meat. 
Deep-fried  or  grilled,  the  breast  and  legs  are  delicious; 
but  for  the  most  mouth-watering  treat  of  all,  try  hen  and 
dumplings.  Just  follow  a  standard  chicken  and  dump- 
lings recipe,  substituting  the  breast  and  legs  of  marsh 
hens  for  the  chicken.  Out  of  this  world! 

And  if  you  find  yourself  in  marsh  hen  season  out 
around  Cabbage  Island,  and  you  see  one  grown  man, 
two  boys,  and  a  dog  in  search  of  their  favorite  chicken 
of  the  sea,  come  on  over  and  say  hello.  We'll  supply  the 
hot  chocolate  and  cookies.  fe 


WARNING! 


Hunters  should  be  aware  that  game 
birds,  including  marsh  hens,  taken  from 
the  Brunswick-Turtle  River  area  have 
been  found  to  contain  unsafe  levels  of 
mercury.  Testing  on  clapper  rails  has 
revealed  that  the  mercury  levels  exceed 
the  level  considered  safe  for  human 
consumption. 

Mercury  pollution  has  been  noted  in 
the  Brunswick-Turtle  River  area  since 
1970.  In  1975,  DNR  issued  an  official 
warning  against  eating  game  birds  taken 
from  this  area.  This  warning  continues 
in  effect. 
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9  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 


— Pogo  the  Possum 
Used  by  permission  of  Selby  Kelly 


The    relationship    between    patriotism    and    saving 

money  has  become  clear  in  this  day  of  environmental 

awareness  and  energy  conservation  coupled  with  U.S. 

energy  problems.  Recovery  of  resources  to  use  them 

again — recycling — is   good   for   the  country, 

good  for  the  environment   and  good 

for  the  pocketbook. 


As  director  of  DNR's  Environmental  Protection  Di- 
vision (EPD),  Leonard  Ledbetter  and  his  associates 
have  been  involved  for  several  years  in  resource  re- 
covery. Their  activities  have  ranged  from  the  home  front 
to  the  business  and  industrial  sectors,  and  Ledbetter  has 
been  joined  in  this  project  by  many  other  leaders  in  the 
state. 

This  war  against  waste  has  just  begun — Pogo  the 
Possum  told  us  years  ago  that  we  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  he  is  us — but  current  reports  indicate  that  we  have 
been  winning  a  few  skirmishes  against  the  adversary. 
From  individuals  to  industries,  more  and  more  Geor- 
gians are  getting  into  the  resource  recovery  act. 
What  About  Recycling? 

"Hottest  items  right  now  on  the  home  recycling  mar- 
ket," said  John  Taylor,  an  EPD  program  manager,  "are 
discarded  aluminum  cans  and  newspapers." 

Aluminum  cans,  such  as  those  that  contained  bever- 
ages, sell  today  for  around  17  cents  a  pound.  "Alumi- 
num cans  make  up  about  one  percent  of  household 
waste,"  said  George  Elder,  resource  recovery  coordina- 
tor. "It  takes  about  23  aluminum  cans  to  make  one 
pound.  That's  a  lot  of  cans,  but  they  all  add  up. 

"These  days  as  you  drive  along  Georgia  highways, 
chances  are  you  may  see  people  walking  up  and  down 
the  road  with  sacks,  looking  for  glass  bottles  and  alumi- 
num cans.  Unfortunately  most  litter,  such  as  plastic  and 
bits  of  paper,  isn't  recyclable.  Even  those  steel  cans  with 
aluminum  tab  tops  don't  have  much  of  a  market.  If  it 
sticks  to  a  magnet,  it  isn't  worth  saving." 

There  is  a  good  market  for  used  newspapers  in  Geor- 
gia. "The  demand  for  old  newspapers  has  been  increas- 
ing," said  George  Elder,  "and  in  most  parts  of  the  state, 


you  can  find  somebody  to  buy  them."  Newspapers  make 
up  about  one-tenth  of  our  solid  waste  problem.  While 
one  family  doesn't  accumulate  enough  newspapers  to 
get  into  the  business  of  newspaper  recycling,  cities  and 
private  companies  are  setting  up  systems.  Macon,  Tifton 
and  many  Atlanta  area  communities  have  active  news- 
paper recycling  programs. 

Old  newspapers  will  be  utilized  by  a  new  mill  in  Dub- 
lin that  will  not  only  help  clean  up  solid  waste  by  re- 
cycling old  newspapers,  but  it  will  do  the  job  without 
polluting  the  air  or  water.  Elder  said  the  plant  will  take 
old  newspapers  and  grind  them  up  in  water,  the  way  a 
kitchen  blender  works,  to  make  new  newsprint.  The  old 
process  to  make  newsprint  was  a  heavy  polluter  due  to 
the  chemicals  used.  The  new  technique  at  the  Dublin 
plant  will  employ  a  thermomechanical  process  resulting 
in  practically  no  pollution.  "There  are  also  a  number  of 
cellulose  insulation  plants  in  the  state  that  put  old  news- 
papers to  good  use,"  Elder  pointed  out.  "They  take  the 
papers,  grind  them  up,  and  mix  them  with  fire  retardants 
to  make  material  for  blown-in  insulation.  Thus  they 
contribute  to  saving  energy  through  conserving  heat  in 
the  winter  and  air-conditioning  during  the  summer." 

Stacks  of  newspapers  collected  at  schools  are  a 
familiar  sight  to  most  Georgians,  and  in  Macon,  similar 
stacks  line  curbsides  in  residential  areas  on  Wednesdays. 
Macon  is  divided  into  four  areas  for  newspaper  recy- 
cling. Newspapers  are  picked  up  at  the  curbsides  in  one 
of  the  areas  each  week.  It  all  began  with  a  pilot  program 
operating  in  one-fourth  of  the  city.  Now,  after  about 
four  months,  the  entire  city  is  involved.  "Although  there 
are  several  municipal  newspaper  recycling  programs  in 
the  state,"  George  Elder  said,  "Macon  is  the  first  major 
city  to  institute  a  successful  curbside  program." 

Turning  an  environmental  problem  into  an  opportu- 
nity, a  Boy  Scout  troop  at  Tugaloo  State  Park  near 
Lavonia  recently  participated  in  a  "Recycling  Day"  pro- 
gram with  park  rangers  and  EPD's  Bill  Martello.  The 
Scouts  followed  the  instructional  program  by  collecting 
discarded  cans  and  other  litter — "a  pickup  truck-load 
of  it,"  said  Martello — and  received  for  their  labors  a 
penny  for  each  aluminum  can  (a  slightly  inflated  price). 
The  real  profit  gained  by  the  youngsters  was  an  expe- 
rience demonstrating  that  littering  is  wasteful.  "If  pick- 
ing up  litter  is  picking  up  money,"  said  George  Elder, 
"it's  pretty  clear  that  throwing  away  some  items  is 
throwing  away  cash." 

Two  major  aluminum  companies  cover  the  state  buy- 
ing discarded  aluminum  cans.  Not  so  convenient  are 
markets  in  Georgia  for  discarded  nonreturnable  bottles. 
Old  glass  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  new  glass;  in  fact, 
10  to  25  percent  of  new  glass  is  old  glass.  Currently, 
there  are  only  two  glass  manufacturers  in  the  state,  situ- 
ated in  Atlanta  and  in  Warner  Robins.  There  is  also  one 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and  another  in  Chattanooga. 
"Something  needs  to  be  done  to  expand  the  glass  mar- 
ket," said  George  Elder. 
Used  Oil  and  Scrap  Metal,  Too 

"Further,"  Elder  continued,  "there's  not  a  good  state- 


wide system  for  collecting  automotive  oil.  Statistics  show 
that  about  one-third  of  the  motorists  today  change  oil  at 
home.  What  do  they  do  with  the  used  oil?  A  lot  of  them 
put  it  in  milk  jugs  or  other  plastic  containers  and  throw 
these  in  the  trash.  That's  just  shifting  the  burden  to  an- 
other pair  of  shoulders.  Used  oil  can  create  a  serious 
water  pollution  problem  when  it's  dumped  into  a  stream, 
which  is  the  way  some  people  get  rid  of  it.  Few  service 
station  operations  can  afford  to  take  used  oil  from  the 
public  in  large  volumes  because  the  businessman  who 
runs  the  station  has  his  own  used  oil  to  handle.  Answers 
to  this  problem  are  not  easy.  If  municipalities  and  coun- 
ties could  be  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  setting  up 
tanks  for  collecting  used  oil  at  convenient  drop  points, 
could  we  convince  drivers  of  the  necessity  of  hauling  the 
oil  to  the  drop  point?  The  only  answer  there,  of  course, 
is  education.  Used  oil  brings  three  to  six  cents  a  gallon 
in  most  areas  of  the  state." 

Some  Georgia  counties  are  taking  part  in  scrap  metal 
recovery  programs.  EPD  works  with  the  statewide  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  and  4-H  Club  organization 
in  a  scrap  metal  project  that  benefits  both  the  4-H  and 
the  counties  involved.  There  are  around  30  such  pro- 
grams now  going  on.  The  county  recovers  scrap  metal, 
such  as  refrigerators,  dumped  at  sanitary  landfills.  The 
scrap  metal  dealer  buys  the  scrap  at  a  specified  percent- 
age of  the  current  market  price  with  the  proceeds  going 
to  the  county  4-H  Club.  Since  counties  make  cash  con- 
tributions to  4-H  clubs,  counties  engaged  in  these  pro- 
grams can  reduce  cash  flow  from  courthouse  to  club 
while  enhancing  the  landscape  and  reducing  the  amount 
of  waste  to  be  disposed. 
Local  Solutions 

The  City  of  Atlanta  accomplishes  a  monetary  saving 
with  leaves,  while  curing  a  disposal  headache.  Atlanta 
now  composts  the  mountains  of  leaves  collected  through- 
out the  city.  "The  savings  can  be  estimated  to  run  from 
$100  to  $150  a  ton  in  terms  of  displacing  peat  moss  or 
compost,  which  formerly  had  to  be  bought  for  use  on 
such  municipal  programs  as  flower  gardens,  parks,  golf 
courses  and  greenhouses,"  said  John  Taylor.  "Atlanta," 
he  added,  "uses  all  of  this  compost  on  the  city's  own 
projects." 

Avondale  Estates  will  solve  another  municipal  dis- 
posal problem  by  running  fallen  tree  branches,  trees 
and  similar  woody  waste  through  a  chipper,  and  making 
the  resulting  mulch  available  free  to  citizens  who  other- 
wise would  have  to  buy  such  material  for  gardens  and 
shrubs  and  other  plants. 

One  disposal  problem  that  looms  over  all  governmen- 
tal and  business  offices  these  days  is  waste  paper.  Be- 
cause of  the  proliferation  of  documents,  a  considerable 
amount  of  paper  is  used  and  thrown  away  every  day, 
and  that  spells  trouble  for  any  administrator  who  num- 
bers waste  disposal  among  his  concerns.  Steve  Polk, 
Georgia's  Building  Authority  director,  has  moved  a  long 
way  toward  solving  the  waste  paper  problem  in  state 
office  buildings,  where  about  11,000  pounds  of  waste 
paper  is  generated  a  day.  He  not  only  saves  the  state 
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money  that  formerly  was  spent  for  disposal,  but  he 
makes  a  few  bucks  for  the  state  by  recycling  the  dis- 
carded paper. 

Luther  Lewis,  Polk's  administrative  officer,  said  that 
waste  paper  from  state  office  buildings  now  has  to  be 
transported  only  10  blocks.  "We  used  to  have  to  haul  it 
with  other  trash  to  a  sanitary  landfill  an  hour  away,"  he 
said.  "That  hauling  cost  money,  of  course.  It  also  cost 
money  in  the  past  to  sort  out  the  usable  paper  from  the 
trash.  No  company  would  accept  it  as  came  from  the 
waste  baskets.  This  new  company  does." 

The  state  office  building  administration  has  been  recy- 
cling much  of  its  waste  paper  for  the  past  three  years. 
Employees  were  encouraged  to  separate  recyclable 
paper  at  their  desks.  During  this  period,  Atlanta  Re- 
cycled Fiber  Company  bought  over  one  million  pounds 
of  waste  paper — mix  as  well  as  high  grade — from  state 
buildings. 

The  new  program  currently  being  initiated  will  greatly 
expand  this  successful  project  and  enable  the  state  to  sell 
all  of  its  waste  paper.  No  separation  of  paper  at  the  desk 
is  required.  The  contractor,  Georgia  Paper  Recycling, 
Inc.,  will  buy  the  mixed  waste  after  cafeteria,  laboratory 
and  landscaping  waste  have  been  separated.  Tom  Had- 
dock, vice  president  of  the  company,  says  that  his  or- 
ganization pulls  out  such  trash  as  styrofoam  cups,  sepa- 
rates  high   grade   items   such    as   computer   printouts 

These  photographs  picture  some  twentieth  century 
resources.  Resource  recovery  programs,  such  as  those 
advocated  by  Georgia's  Environmental  Protection 
Division,  not  only  help  clean  up  the  environment,  but 
utilize  such  discarded  items  as  cans  and  bottles  and 
paper  in  ways  beneficial  to  the  economy. 
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(worth  $3.50  per  hundred  pounds  at  the  time  of  this 
writing)  and  computer  tab  cards.  His  company  sells  this 
material  to  mills  where  it  is  de-inked  and  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tissues  and  similar  products.  The  rest  of 
the  paper  is  baled  and  sold  as  mixed  paper  to  packaging 
and  roofing  manufacturers. 

Polk  and  Lewis,  who  with  EPD  officials  worked  out 
the  new  program  with  the  recycling  company,  say  that 
they  are  pleased  with  the  arrangement.  Even  though  the 
waste  paper  market  fluctuates  considerably,  Lewis  esti- 
mated that  the  state  will  net  about  $50  a  day  from  the 
operation.  "That  will  put  us  in  a  position  to  hire  a  per- 
son to  sort  and  grade  the  paper  we  collect  from  state 
buildings  every  night,"  he  said.  "If  we  can  perform  our 
own  sorting,  we  can  obtain  higher  prices  for  the  waste 
paper." 

Polk  points  out  that  among  the  values  in  the  new 
waste  paper  resource  recovery  program  is  the  new  capa- 
bility to  keep  the  material  out  of  landfills.  Georgia  is 
running  out  of  space  where  practical  landfills  can  be 
located,  according  to  EPD.  This  problem  nags  counties 
and  cities. 
Georgia's  Waste  Exchange 

Georgia  provides  another  program  that  reduces  the 
waste  volume  at  landfills.  The  Georgia  Waste  Exchange, 
a  waste  information  referral  service,  was  developed  by 
EPD  over  a  year  ago.  It  was  received  enthusiastically 
by  the  state's  industrial  community  and  has  proved  of 
significant  value  in  preventing  the  discarding  of  some 
wastes  which  have  potential  value  to  another  industry. 
EPD  transferred  this  service  to  the  Georgia  Business  and 
Industry  Association  (GBIA)  the  first  of  this  year.  "The 
Waste  Exchange,"  said  Steve  McWilliams,  vice  presi- 
dent of  GBIA,  a  statewide  business  group,  "offers  busi- 
nesses in  Georgia  the  opportunity  to  buy,  sell  or  trade 
the  waste  by-products  from  industrial  processes.  Infor- 
mation concerning  available  and  desired  waste  by- 
products is  listed  in  a  quarterly  publication  by  the 
GBIA.  Trading  partners  then  can  link  up  for  mutual 
advantage." 

There  are  several  advantages.  "The  Waste  Exchange 
enhances  environmental  quality  in  the  state  by  reducing 
the  total  amount  of  industrial  waste,  which  might  other- 
wise be  disposed  of  into  the  environment,"  said  McWil- 
liams. "It  also  helps  some  companies  alleviate  certain 
shortages  in  materials  needed  for  production.  By  using 
the  Waste  Exchange,  they  often  can  get  these  products 
at  a  more  attractive  cost  than  if  buying  the  product  new. 
It  also  reduces  the  waste  management  problem  and  the 
cost  for  participating  companies." 

In  a  recent  Waste  Exchange  bulletin,  some  of  the 
items  listed  as  available  were:  wood  pallets,  around 
3,500  a  week;  about  10,000  gallons  a  week  of  industrial 
fuels,  waste  lube  and  industrial  oils;  sawdust,  half  a  ton 
a  day;  baled  nylon  skein  waste;  waste  cigarette  filter 
paper,  15  tons  per  week;  hydrochloric  acid  waste  liquid 


from  ferrous  wire  plating/cleaning  processes;  scraps 
from  carpet  manufacturing.  Among  the  items  wanted 
were:  textile  waste,  garment  cuttings,  woven  and  knit 
wiper  materials;  waste  industrial  and  crankcase  oils; 
metals,  including  whole  automobiles  and  appliances; 
angle  iron,  channel  iron,  scrap  iron  and  non-ferrous 
metals;  animal  by-products:  fats,  bones,  restaurant  by- 
products of  animal  and/or  vegetable  fat  origin;  recy- 
clable waste  paper. 

Governor  George  Busbee,  who  supported  the  concept 
of  the  Waste  Exchange  from  the  outset,  said  he  "felt  it 
was  an  important  part  of  our  overall  effort  to  preserve 
natural  resources  and  protect  the  environment." 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Juanita  M.  Kreps,  in  a  letter 
to  Steve  McWilliams,  extended  the  cooperation  of  her 
department  in  the  program,  writing  that  she  felt  "confi- 
dent that  through  government  and  business  cooperation 
we  will  be  successful  in  opening  up  new  business  oppor- 
tunities for  the  recovery  of  valuable  resources  from  .  .  . 
waste  ..." 

Cecil  Phillips,  executive  director  of  the  Georgia  Con- 
servancy, recognizing  the  "positive  benefits  that  result 
from  reusing  waste  by-products  rather  than  disposing  of 
them  into  the  environment,"  said  that  the  Waste  Ex- 
change "offers  business  an  alternative  that  is  both  eco- 
nomically feasible  and  environmentally  sound." 
A  Many-sided  Problem 

Leonard  Ledbetter,  the  hard-nosed  environmentalist 
who  is  also  a  practical  executive,  has  been  pleased  with 
the  response  accorded  the  Waste  Exchange.  He  points 
out,  however,  that  while  the  Exchange  is  an  important 
facet  of  resource  recovery,  it  presents  only  one  face  of 
the  many-sided  problem-opportunity. 

"Whether  a  county  or  a  municipality — or  an  indi- 
vidual— faces  a  problem  in  disposal  that  could  be  turned 
into  an  opportunity  for  resource  recovery,  EPD  stands 
ready  to  help,"  he  said.  "We're  glad  to  work  with  any- 
body who  calls  up  about  any  resource  recovery  or  any 
other  environmental  problem.  We've  been  known  as  the 
bad  guys  who  come  around  and  tell  people  to  clean  up 
their  acts,  which  costs  them  money.  Sure,  we're  a  regu- 
latory agency,  but  that's  just  half  of  it.  We're  also  a 
service  agency,  and  we  offer  a  lot  of  planning  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  We'll  respond  when  we're  called  on  for 
help.  EPD  has  more  than  300  technical  people  with 
expertise  in  air,  water  and  solid  waste  management.  It's 
available  to  everybody  in  Georgia,  and  we  want  every- 
body in  Georgia  who  needs  our  service  to  call  on  us. 

"Looking  to  the  future,"  Ledbetter  continued,  "we 
can  expect  to  see  more  sewage  sludge  and  other  organic 
waste  used  to  build  up  our  good  old  red  clay.  Industries 
are  looking  harder  for  ways  to  burn  waste  as  fuel.  Dis- 
posing of  waste  in  the  land  will  become  increasingly 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage.  Recycling  will  be- 
come more  and  more  necessary  to  help  us  develop  our 
resources."  IP^ 


For  a  list  of  organizations  that  purchase  such  discarded  resources  as  aluminum  cans  and  newspapers,  write  to:  Resource  Recovery 
Unit,  Environmental  Protection  Division,  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 
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fishing  lor  the  big  one 


By  Christopher  Miller 
Photos  by  the  Author 


There  is  never  any  warning.  It  comes  like  a  shot  from 
the  night — quickly,  loudly — and  it  cannot  fail  to  make 
your  heart  leap.  There  is  no  excitement  quite  like  hear- 
ing your  clicker  on  the  reel  suddenly  start  to  click  so  fast 
you  just  know  this  time  you  have  really  hooked  "The 
One"  1  know;  I've  caught  plenty. 

I  had  just  settled  back  in  my  lawn  chair  when  the  reel 
seemed  to  explode.  The  rod  was  laying  on  the  dock  so  it 
could  not  fall  in  the  saltwater  river,  and  I  leaped  to  grab 
it  to  start  reeling  the  shark  in.  No  way!  The  line  con- 
tinued to  fly  out  of  the  reel  after  I  had  flipped  the  drag 
on,  and  I  watched  my  250  yards  of  line  get  smaller  and 
smaller. 

I  was  using  20-pound  line  that  is  quite  weak  for  most 
shark  fishing,  but  my  friends  and  I  enjoy  the  challenge  of 
fighting  a  large  fish  with  the  odds  on  his  side.  My  Penn 
#9  would  hold  about  250  yards  of  line;  it  was  full  when 
I  started  but  was  emptying  out  fast  now.  When  I  could 
feel  the  reel  getting  hot  I  poured  some  water  on  it  to  try 
to  cool  it  down.  This  is  the  stage  in  shark  fishing  when 
most  big  fish  are  lost.  Often  the  angler  will  try  to  tighten 
down  the  drag  too  tight  to  "bring  him  in  faster" — and 
usually  breaks  off  the  line  in  the  process.  Especially 

Chris  Miller  and  his  catch,  a  5V2  foot  female  shark. 
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Dewey  Morgan  (left)  fighting  to  reel  in  a  shark. 
(Below)  A  four  footer. 


when  fishing  from  a  dock,  we  use  a  light  drag  and  plan 
to  be  there  for  some  time  when  we  hook  a  good  shark. 

Suddenly  the  shark  turned  and  headed  downstream 
toward  the  pilings.  With  the  current  in  his  favor,  my  job 
was  all  the  harder;  one  little  brush  against  a  piling  would 
cut  my  line  like  a  knife.  In  the  fading  twilight  I  could 
just  see  my  line  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  piling — 
finally  I  flipped  the  reel  out  of  gear  into  free  wind  and 
just  let  the  shark  easily  take  line  out.  I  lost  plenty  of  line, 
but  he  decided  to  head  back  out  into  the  main  body  of 
the  river  with  the  pressure  off  .  .  .  but  not  for  long.  As 
soon  as  I  could  see  that  my  line  was  no  longer  near  the 
pilings  I  flipped  back  into  gear  and  brought  some  pre- 
cious line  back  in. 

Dewey  Morgan,  Jim  Schmans  and  I  had  been  on  the 
private  pier  about  an  hour  and  a  half  and  had  had  a 
couple  of  hits,  but  had  not  been  able  to  get  a  hook  into 
anything.  Personally  I  like  to  catch  sharks  and  nothing 
else,  so  my  baits  were  out  about  30  yards  without  any 
weights.  But  Jim  and  Dewey  like  to  catch  sting  rays  as 
well  as  sharks  so  they  weight  their  baits  so  they  will  rest 
on  the  bottom — that  way  about  half  of  your  hits  will 
be  rays  and  about  half  sharks. 

It  has  always  amazed  me  that  more  people  are  not 
actively  involved  in  shark  fishing.  Most  saltwater  fisher- 
men have  caught  a  shark  or  two  by  accident,  but  not  too 
many  people  fish  for  them  on  purpose,  it  seems.  To  me, 
sharks  are  very  interesting  creatures  and  great  fun  to 
fish  for. 

First  of  all,  it  offers  the  best  both  in  relaxation  and  in 
excitement.  Nothing  could  be  more  relaxing  than  sitting 
on  a  dock  watching  the  seagulls  fly  into  the  sunset  as 
your  baits  are  out  in  the  water.  Normally,  it  is  some  time 


between  hits  and  you  can  just  relax,  have  a  good  sand- 
wich and  take  it  easy.  Until  that  reel  explodes.  Then 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  it!  To  grab  that  jerking  rod 
and  feel  the  strong,  smooth  power  of  a  great  fish  going 
away  with  your  line  is  true  excitement.  To  be  honest,  I 
love  to  take  non-fishermen  out  and  hook  them  up  with  a 
good  shark  so  they  can  feel  the  power  and  excitement.  I 
just  sit  back  and  giggle  for  an  hour  or  more  as  they  try 
as  hard  as  they  can  to  bring  the  fish  in.  And  to  see  their 
proud  smiles  back  home  when  they  tell  about  the  shark 
they  caught — that's  worth  a  lot  to  me. 

You  can  fish  for  large  sharks  offshore  using  8/0  and 
larger  reels  with  hundred  pound  test  line  and  that  is  very 
exciting,  but  most  people  do  not  have  the  equipment  nor 
the  boat  to  venture  far  out  in  the  ocean.  So  we  fish  for 
the  small  to  medium  size  sharks  using  the  20-pound  line 
or  less  and  have  a  great  time  giving  the  fish  a  sporting 
chance. 

We  average  about  one  shark  for  two  hours  of  fishing, 
but  that  is  increasing  as  we  learn  more  about  it  and  lose 
fewer  fish.  On  the  average  we  get  about  two  hits  an  hour 
and  get  a  hook  into  one  of  those.  We  lose  about  half  of 
the  fish  we  hook,  so  a  four  hour  trip  may  result  in  two 
sharks.  Of  course,  we  sometimes  catch  nothing  at  all  or 
other  times  we  will  have  four  or  five  on  the  dock.  But 
that's  fishing  for  you. 

The  "chumming"  we  do  has  a  lot  to  do  with  our  in- 
creasing success.  I  take  about  a  handful  of  fresh  fish  and 
throw  it  into  my  blender,  fill  it  2/3  full  with  water  and 
blend  it  up  into  a  thin  soup.  This  goes  into  a  gallon 
milk  jug. 

I  take  along  about  two  gallons  of  this.  Then,  as  the 
baits  are  out  in  the  water,  I'll  pour  a  little  into  the  water 
every  minute  or  so  and  the  sharks  will  have  a  well- 
marked  trail  right  up  to  the  bait! 

Often  I'll  just  buy  some  cheap  fresh  fish  like  mullet  to 
use  for  bait.  The  rule  doesn't  work  well  at  all  with 
sharks,  but  generally  I  use  larger  baits  if  I  am  after 
larger  sharks — often  I'll  start  with  about  half  a  pound 
on  my  hook  and  experiment  if  that  doesn't  work. 

Along  the  Georgia  seacoast  you  could  catch  sharks 
most  anywhere  there  is  saltwater.  There  are  hundreds  of 
piers  and  docks  where  sharks  could  be  caught  if  you  can 
get  permission  to  use  them.  There  are  public  piers,  too, 


Chris  Miller  is  a  32-year-old  freelance 
writer-photographer  from  Savannah. 
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Pulling  in  a  "big  one."  Good  shark  fishing  starts  in 
May  and  continues  until  October. 


like  those  on  St.  Simons  Island  and  on  Jekyll  Island.  In 
a  boat,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  ocean  at  all — 
just  anchor  in  a  channel  and  let  your  baits  out  and  you'll 
find  some  action. 

Shark  fishing  is  only  good  when  the  water  is  quite 
warm — above  70  degrees  or  so — and  it  seems  best  when 
the  water  is  warmest.  In  Georgia  this  means  good  fishing 
starts  in  May  and  continues  until  October  or  late  Sep- 
tember. 

It  surprises  me  that  a  fisherman  would  catch  a  shark 
and  then  throw  it  back  without  taking  it  home  for  the 
dinner  table.  We  treat  shark  just  like  any  other  fish  and 
fry,  broil  or  bake  it.  The  thing  that  deters  most  people  is 
the  unpleasant  smell  from  a  shark's  skin.  Then  under 


the  rough  skin  is  a  thin  layer  of  bloody  tissue  that  is  also 
unpleasant.  But  use  your  fillet  knife  to  slice  these  off, 
and  you'll  have  clean  white  meat  ready  to  fix  any  way 
you  want! 

Use  good-sized  hooks,  about  ten  feet  of  steel  leader 
on  a  swivel  when  shark  fishing.  Your  bait  will  turn  over 
and  over  in  the  current  and  you  must  use  at  least  one 
swivel  or  your  line  will  twist  up  quickly.  When  the  bait 
is  out  about  30  yards  in  the  current,  just  set  the  rod 
down  against  something  on  the  dock  so  no  matter  what 
happens  it  cannot  be  pulled  into  the  water.  Leave  the 
drag  off  but  the  clicker  on  so  you  can  hear  it  if  anything 
takes  your  bait.  When  that  clicker  sounds  off,  slowly 
count  to  ten  and  hit  him  hard  with  the  drag  on.  Do  not 
tighten  the  drag  beyond  half  the  breaking  strength  of 
your  line.  Twenty  pound  test  line  will  easily  break  off 
if  the  drag  is  over  ten  pounds  once  the  fish  has  over  a 
hundred  yards  of  line  out. 

Use  a  standard  saltwater  fishing  outfit,  load  it  to  the 
brim  with  15  or  20-pound  line  and  you'll  be  ready.  You 
could  load  it  up  with  heavier  line,  but  you  can't  get  as 
much  on  the  reel.  I  feel  it  is  important  to  have  medium 
strength  line  but  a  lot  more  of  it.  Normally  the  fish  will 
have  a  lot  of  room  to  run  in  and  will  take  advantage  of 
all  of  it,  150  yards  of  30-pound  might  not  do,  when  250 
yards  of  20-pound  might  have  him  tired  enough  to  turn 
him  around.  All  sharks  will  quickly  take  line  out,  but  the 
ones  less  than  five  feet  in  length  will  tire  out  quickly.  If 
they  are  over  five  feet,  they  have  the  strength  to  just  strip 
all  the  line  off  your  reel  and  keep  on  going.  Often, 
though,  they  will  turn  back  and  forth  without  going  to 
the  limit  of  your  line.  Always  take  extra  line  unless  you 
want  to  be  out  of  business  just  as  they  start  biting. 

Often  I  am  asked  about  the  best  tide  and  best  time  of 
day  to  catch  sharks.  Friends,  I  don't  know.  I  have  caught 
them  when  I  knew  darned  well  I  wouldn't  and  then 
failed  when  we  really  thought  we  had  them.  I  have 
caught  them  at  every  tide  in  all  types  of  weather.  One 
day  a  squall  was  fast  coming  and  we  hadn't  had  a  hit  in 
three  hours  of  fishing.  I  was  heading  for  the  rod  to  pull 
in  and  go  home  before  the  storm  hit  when  the  clicker 
sounded  off.  We  had  a  four  footer  caught  by  the  time  the 
storm  had  passed  over. 

Four  or  five  strong  runs  don't  surprise  me  and  when  I 
first  get  the  fish  near  the  dock  I  don't  get  too  concerned 
about  trying  to  gaff  him — probably  he  is  not  ready. 
When  I  gaff  a  shark  I  want  him  very,  very  tired.  There's 
no  sense  taking  any  more  chance  than  necessary  because 
I  know  that  gaff  is  going  to  make  him  very  unhappy. 

I  guess  it  goes  without  saying  to  stay  away  from  the 
mouth  of  a  shark,  even  a  small  one.  Those  teeth  are 
sharp  as  needles  and  you  can  get  cut  even  on  a  dead 
shark.  When  the  shark  is  on  the  dock,  just  cut  your  line 
and  put  on  another  rig.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  later 
to  retrieve  your  hook  after  you  are  very,  very  sure  he  is 
dead. 

Why  don't  you  go  shark  fishing?  It's  exciting,  acces- 
sible, and  enjoyable — what  more  could  you  want?  ^ 
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Walker  County's  17,000  acre  Pigeon  Mountain  is  a  still  wild  and 
rugged  region,  characterized  by  unusual  rock  formations,  deep  caves, 
waterfalls,  million-year  old  fossils  and  a  variety  of  wildlife. 

An  arm  of  the  giant  Lookout  Mountain,  Pigeon  Mountain,  named 
for  the  now-extinct  passenger  pigeon  which  once  roosted  here,  rises  some 
1,400  feet.  Caves  in  Pigeon  Mountain,  especially  Petty  John's  and 
Ellison's  caves,  are  among  the  deepest  in  the  eastern  U.  S.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  this  geologically  delicate  area  have  been  acquired 
through   the   Heritage  Trust   Program. 

Wildlife,  both  plant  and  animal,  abound  here.  Indeed,  at  Pigeon 
Mountain,   it  is  nature  that  continues  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
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Looking  east  from  Lookout  Mountain,  the  rugged 
outline  of  Pigeon  Mountain  rises  (opposite  page). 
The  view  from  Pigeon  Mountain  (above  left)  is  as 
majestic  as  the  rock  formations  (left)  are 
mysterious.  Above,  along  Allen  Creek  on 
Pigeon  Mountain. 
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CAROLINA  BAYS 


By  Lucy  Justus 


Nc 


lobody  knows  what  Carolina  bays  are  but  Georgia 
has  a  bunch  of  them — whatever  they  are. 

Essentially,  they  are  shallow,  elliptical,  swampy 
depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  although 
they  are  thousands  of  years  old,  many  of  their 
peculiarities  have  never  been  explained.  The  biggest 
mystery  about  them  is  still:  what  caused  them? 

At  various  times,  geologists  have  suggested  the 
depressions  were  formed  by  solution,  submarine  scour, 
wind  action,  artesian  springs,  groundwater,  earth 
rotation,  glacial  scour,  icebergs,  shoals  of  fish,  whales, 
eddies,  showers  of  meteorites,  air-shock  waves  preceding 
meteoritic  impact  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

Laymen  have  had  their  turn  at  guessing,  too, 
producing  hypotheses  ranging  from  buffalo  wallows  to 
potholes  created  by  falling  manna.  And,  of  course,  the 
mystery  has  led  the  imaginative  to  flights  of  fancy.  Some 
people  facetiously  suggest  the  bays  are  the  landing 
marks  of  ancient  flying  saucers,  the  nests  of  enormous 
birds  and  the  stump  holes  of  immense  bay  trees. 

Authorities  say  there  are  about  half  a  million 
Carolina  bays  from  southern  New  Jersey  to  northern 
Florida.  That  stretch  of  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  they  are  known  to  appear.  They 
were  named  for  the  Carolinas  which  have  more  bays 
than  any  other  states.  Geologist  Sam  Pickering,  director 
of  DNR's  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division,  says 
Georgia  probably  ranks  third  in  numbers.  There  are 
more  than  1,000,  covering  some  250,000  acres,  in  the 
state. 


Sam  Pickering 


Whatever  the  origin  of  the  crater-like  depressions, 
they  are  one  of  nature's  most  delightful  mysteries, 
beautiful,  fascinating  and,  in  some  ways,  forbidding. 

They  are  generally  heavily  wooded,  primarily  in 
cypress  with  a  few  other  scattered  species  and,  like  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp,  floored  by  spongy  layers  of  peat, 
accurately  characterized  in  poetic  terms  as  "trembling 
earth." 

In  season,  wildflowers,  including  blazing  stars  and 
coreopsis,  bloom  along  the  edges.  In  the  interior,  water 
lilies  are  common  in  areas  of  sunlight  and  open  water, 
and  Spanish  moss  hangs  like  silver  drapery  from  many 
of  the  trees. 

Carolina  bays  are  often  valuable  wildlife  habitat.  The 
species  which  live  in  them,  however,  vary  somewhat 
according  to  the  location  of  the  bay.  In  some  cases, 
given  species  of  animals  could  not  exist  in  an  area 
without  the  presence  of  the  bay  because  there  is  no 
other  similar  habitat. 

Grand  Bay,  believed  to  be  Georgia's  largest  Carolina 
bay,  has,  among  other  things,  alligators,  deer,  squirrels, 
rabbits,  herons,  egrets,  cormorants,  quail,  woodcock  and 
anhengas.  Located  near  Adel  in  Cook  County,  Grand 
Bay  is  approximately  five  miles  in  diameter  and  is 
leased  by  the  Game  and  Fish  Division  as  a  wildlife 
management  area.  It  is  also  a  high-priority  area  for 
acquisition  under  the  Heritage  Trust  Program. 

Many  Carolina  bays  have  been  timbered  and  there 
is  now  a  growing  interest  in  mining  them  for  peat  but 
hundreds  remain  untouched  because  nature  protected 
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Bill  Bryant 


them  well.  Almost  impenetrable  barriers  of  dense 
shrubbery,  briars  and  waist-high  grasses  surround  them. 
Such  barriers  discourage  exploration  and  help  account 
for  the  skimpiness  of  knowledge  about  these  peculiar 
swamps.  Scientists  so  far  have  collected  just  enough 
information  to  be  intriguing. 

They  know,  for  instance,  that  Carolina  bays  are 
elliptical,  oriented  parallel  to  each  other,  and  have 
distinctive  sand  rims  on  the  east  and  south  sides.  But 
nobody  knows  why. 

There  is  no  recognizable  pattern  to  the  distribution  of 
the  bays.  In  places,  dozens,  in  varying  sizes,  appear 
almost  side  by  side  and  some  overlap  to  form  double  or 
triple  bays.  In  other  areas,  only  individual,  widely 
separated  bays  occur.  They  range  in  diameter  from  a 
few  hundred  feet  to  more  than  seven  miles. 

All  the  bays  are  swampy  and,  Pickering  points  out, 
they  often  appear  in  areas  where  there  are  no  other 
year-round  swamps  within  20  or  30  miles.  When  they 
contain  standing  water — as  nearly  all  do,  or  once  did — 
it  may  be  off-center  to  the  bay  for  no  apparent  reason. 


Grand  Bay,  near  Adel,  is  Georgia's  largest  Carolina 
bay.  It  is  approximately  five  miles  in  diameter. 

And  according  to  the  authorities,  there  is  no 
relationship  between  the  swampy  depressions  and 
topography  or  bed-rock  character. 

Some  geologists  say  all  Carolina  bays  appear  to  have 
been  formed  at  approximately  the  same  time  because 
there  is  no  conspicuous  difference  in  erosion  as  there 
would  be  if  they  were  of  varying  ages.  But  how  old 
are  they? 

Like  man,  the  bays  appeared  on  earth  during  the 
Pleistocene  epoch,  between  18,000  and  two  million 
years  ago.  Anything  more  specific,  however,  is  open  to 
debate.  Mr.  Pickering  suggests  that,  in  the  geologic 
sense,  they  are  very  recent.  "Since  they  cut  across  some 
of  the  youngest  features  in  the  state,  I  would  say  they 
are  probably  less  than  40,000  years  old,"  he  observed. 

During  the  Pleistocene  epoch,  sabertooth  tigers,  big 
woolly  mammoths  and  mastodons  became  extinct  and 
apparently  so  did  the  force  which  created  Carolina  bays. 
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Carolina  bays  provide  excellent  habitat  for  many  forms 
of  wildlife  such  as  these  cattle  egrets  in  Grand  Bay. 


What  could  have  produced  half  a  million  elliptical, 
oriented  bays  and  scattered  them  randomly  over  many 
hundreds  of  miles? 

Michael  Tourney,  Sonth  Carolina's  first  state 
geologist,  was  evidently  the  first  scientist  to  pay 
professional  attention  to  Carolina  bays.  He  pointed  ont 
their  existence  in  a  scientific  paper  in  1848  and 
suggested  they  were  formed  by  springs  rising  to  the 
surface  of  a  sandy  plain. 

Nearly  50  years  later,  in  1895,  Dr.  L.  C.  Glenn 
published  the  first  scientific  description  of  a  Carolina 
bay.  Dr.  Glenn  believed  the  depressions  resulted  from 
sandbars  built  across  the  mouths  of  coastal  embayments 
or,  possibly,  that  they  were  formed  by  submarine  scour 
and  later  enclosed  by  giant  sand  ripples. 

Widespread  distribution  of  aerial  and  satellite 
photographs  attracted  worldwide  attention  to  the  bays  a 
few  years  ago  and  resulted  in  a  rash  of  new  hypotheses. 

Some  people  maintain  the  bays  are  limesinks  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Pickering,  limesinks  do  not  have 
certain  characteristics  Carolina  bays  have.  Limesinks, 
for  instance,  occur  only  over  limestone  terrain  but  that 
is  not  true  of  Carolina  bays.  Limesinks  do  not  have 
sand  rims  and  Carolina  bays  do.  Carolina  bays  are  both 
elliptical  and  oriented;  limesinks  generally  are  neither. 
Limesinks  occur  in  mountainous  areas  as  well  as 
flatlands;  Carolina  bays  do  not.  Limesinks  occur  today; 
Carolina  bays  do  not. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  the  bays  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  icebergs  or  glacial  scour  because  Georgia 
never  had  icebergs  or  glaciers.  And,  to  his  knowledge, 
neither  did  the  state  ever  have  whales  of  sufficient  size 
and  quantity  to  account  for  the  bays.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  observes,  Carolina  bays  appear  well  above  the 
shoreline  of  any  ocean  which  could  have  been 
associated  with  their  formation.  Consequently,  their 
origin  cannot  be  explained  by  submarine  scour,  eddies, 
shoals  of  fish  or  sandbars  across  coastal  embayments. 

Several  other  theories  can  be  eliminated  if  some 
geologists  are  correct  in  believing  all  Carolina  bays  are 
the  same  age.  If  they  were  formed  by  a  continuous  force 
of  nature,  there  should  be  bays  of  varying  ages. 

What  about  artesian  springs?  "They  occur  in 
depressions  but  do  not  cause  depressions,"  Pickering 


said.  'And  some  Carolina  bays  are  found  on  formations 
which  have  no  groundwater  at  all." 

That  leaves  the  meteoritic  theory,  the  only  one  to 
which  Georgia's  state  geologist  has  "been  able  to  give 
any  serious  consideration  at  all.  It  is  the  only  one  I 
haven't  been  able  to  destroy  to  my  own  satisfaction," 
he  said. 

On  the  basis  of  currently  existing  knowledge, 
air-shock  waves,  preceding  meteoritic  impact,  may  offer 
the  best  explanation  of  the  bays,  Pickering 
observed.  The  explosion,  or  breaking  up,  of  a 
comet-size  mass  could  account  for  the  random  spacing, 
the  sand  rims,  the  similarity  of  age  and  orientation  and 
the  fact  that  they  occur  only  in  sandy  areas. 

Some  people  disagree  with  the  theory  because 
nobody  has  discovered  metallic  fragments  in  the  craters, 
but  Mr.  Pickering  points  out  that  most  meteoritic 
material  is  either  icy  or  stony.  He  emphasizes,  however, 
that  he  is  by  no  means  convinced  the  bays  are  of 
meteoritic  origin.  He  is  searching  for  proof  of  the 
revelation  of  a  different  and  better  explanation. 

And  so  is  everybody  else.  & 
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BOAT-TAILED 

GRACKLE 


By  Gib  Johnston 
Painting  by  Joseph  McAleavey 


In  the  field  of  biology  there  are 
groups  that  are  known  by  members 
of  the  opposite  group  as  lumpers  and 
splitters.  As  members  of  the  taxono- 
my committee  of  the  American  Orni- 
thological Union  (AOU),  the  lump- 
ers and  splitters  wreaked  havoc  with 
the  nomenclature  of  the  birds  of  the 
United  States  a  few  years  ago.  True 
to  fashion,  this  committee  felt  the 
urge  to  justify  their  existence  by  do- 
ing something;  fortunately  in  this 
case,  neither  the  lumpers  nor  the 
splitters  gained  the  advantage.  The 
committee  did  its  job;  the  bird  list 
was  changed  and  a  great  howl  went 
up  from  the  birding  community. 
Many  amateur  ornithologists  lost 
birds  from  their  life  list;  some  gained 
a  few,  but  most  of  us  lost.  The  birds? 
They  could  care  less!  Most  of  them 
don't  know  themselves  by  the  names 
that  we  are  familiar  with  anyway. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  was  only 
one  of  the  victims  of  this  effort  to 
"correct  old  errors."  Now,  instead  of 
the  boat-tailed  grackle  existing  from 
New  Jersey  to  south  Texas  and 
Mexico,  the  bird  only  exists  from 


New  Jersey  to  Louisiana.  From 
there  through  Mexico,  he  is  called 
the  great-tailed  grackle.  In  a  wide 
area  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  there 
is  an  intergrade  group  of  these  birds 
consisting  of  both  species  and  some 
crossbreeds,  no  doubt.  All  these 
birds  look  alike  and  were,  in  fact, 
the  same  bird  several  years  ago. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  common 
grackle  (formally,  the  purple 
grackle).  The  common  grackle  is  a 
rather  large,  blue-black,  long-tailed 
bird  that  frequents  inland,  fresh 
water  areas,  farms,  towns  and  cities. 
This  is  the  bird  which,  with  black- 
birds, forms  tremendous  flocks  in 
the  late  fall  and  moves  about  in  un- 
ending streams.  Although  the  com- 
mon grackle  is  a  large  bird,  he  is 
only  about  one-half  the  size  of  the 
boat-tailed  grackle. 

The  boat-tailed  grackle  is  a  com- 
mon bird  in  the  saltwater  areas  of 
the  eastern  United  States  from  New 
Jersey  to  Louisiana.  He  is  a  large, 
noisy  bird  which  spends  much  of  his 
time  on  the  ground  or  perched  in 


very  obvious  locations.  The  males 
are  a  gleaming  metallic  blue-black 
color;  the  females,  a  dull  brown.  Al- 
most every  piling,  telephone  pole, 
palm  tree  and  boat  mast  along  the 
coast  has  its  own  resident  boat-tail. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  boat-tailed 
grackle  was  so  much  a  part  of  the 
coastal  scenery  that  he  was  taken  for 
granted  and  his  identity  was  almost 
unknown.  Then  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  a  Yankee  cartoonist  who 
knew  little  about  the  animals  of  the 
Okefenokee  Swamp  did  a  strip  about 
these  animals  and  a  smart  aleck  pos- 
sum named  Pogo.  Through  this  car- 
toon, Walt  Kelly  did  more  to  make 
the  boat-tailed  grackle  known  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  than  the  orni- 
thologists of  all  time.  The  name  al- 
most became  a  household  word. 

Quiscalus  major  (as  the  boat-tail 
is  known  in  scientific  circles),  when 
roughly  translated  from  Latin,  indi- 
cates the  plight  of  the  earlier  orni- 
thologist. It  means  who  or  what  kind, 
and  grand,  large  or  major.  In  other 
words,  it  translates  to  "What  kind  of 
large  bird  is  that?"  Grackle  is  also  a 
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Latin  derivation  meaning  Jackdaw 
(another  common  narrte  for  this 
bird)  that  ultimately  comes  from  a 
word  imitative  of  the  call.  Finally, 
boat-tail  refers  to  the  long  tail  which, 
to  some,  resembles  the  keel  of  a 
boat. 

This  species  has  many  more  fe- 
males than  males,  probably  more 
than  twice  as  many,  but  there  is  no 
frantic  breeding  or  display  activity 
by  the  males.  Instead,  they  gather  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  tops  of  shrubs 
and  remain  perfectly  still,  facing  one 
another,  their  plumage  compressed 
tightly  over  the  body  and  the  beak 
stretched  towards  the  sky.  Now  and 
then  one  of  the  males  will  take  flight, 
and  the  others  will  follow  emitting 
squeaks,  gurgles  and  a  peculiar  rat- 
tling of  beaks.  This  flight  is  short, 
though,  and  the  flock  soon  lands  and 
resumes  their  rigid  positions.  This 
same  rigid  pose  is  assumed  by  soli- 
tary males  all  through  the  summer. 
It  is  probably  a  holdover  from  the 
mating  display  of  the  spring,  but  per- 
haps this  bird  is  simply  more  inter- 
ested in  whatever  is  happening  in  the 
heavens  than  on  earth. 

When  a  female  gets  the  notion,  she 
flies  to  one  of  these  groups.  Upon 
seeing  her,  the  males  begin  a  great 
squeaking  and  ruffling  of  the  feathers 
and  spreading  of  the  tail,  each  male 


doing  his  utmost  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  potential  mate.  As  she 
passes,  the  entire  flock  rises  and  fol- 
lows her.  If  none  of  these  are  at- 
tractive enough  for  her,  she  speeds 
away  from  this  flock  and  continues 
to  other  groups  until  she  discovers  a 
suitable  partner.  To  choose  a  mate 
she  flies  close  to  the  favored  bird  and 
edges  him  to  one  side  of  the  flock. 
The  other  group  members  soon  give 
up  the  chase  and  the  pair  alight  to 
consummate  the  union.  Afterwards, 
the  female  departs  his  company;  he 
makes  no  attempt  to  follow  or  assist 
with  the  nesting.  Some  males  will  set 
themselves  up  as  guardian  of  the 
nesting  colony,  but  they  perform  no 
other  function  except  to  become  ex- 
cited and  agitated  when  danger 
threatens. 

Grackles  are  gregarious  birds.  Us- 
ing reeds,  bushes  and  trees  for  nest- 
ing sites,  they  will  build  nests  from 
almost  ground  level  to  heights  of  40 
feet  or  more.  Naturally  the  colony 
size  is  limited  by  the  number  of  nest- 
ing sites  available.  Grackles  often 
nest  in  the  same  colonies  with  herons, 
egrets  and  other  shore  birds. 

The  nest  itself  is  a  bulky  structure 
of  rough  grass,  bark  and  roots  and  is 
usually  coated  inside  with  mud. 
Typically,  two  to  four  brownish-olive 
or  green  eggs,  irregularly  blotched 


with  brown  or  black,  are  laid. 

Breeding  and  nesting  is  an  early 
spring  activity,  and  there  is  probably 
only  one  brood  per  year.  The  female 
does  all  the  feeding  of  the  young  and 
there  is  no  association  with  the  males 
until  the  young  and  their  mother  join 
the  whole  congregation  of  grackles 
in  their  summer  activities. 

Boat-tailed  grackles  do  most  of 
their  feeding  in  the  edge  of  or  very 
near  the  water  where  they  eat  small 
snails  and  other  crustaceans,  small 
fish,  fiddler  crabs  and  insects.  A 
small  part  of  the  diet  is  fruit  and 
grain.  They  have  been  known  to  eat 
small  mice  and  other  small  mam- 
mals. Male  grackles  will,  on  occa- 
sion, rob  the  nests  of  other  species 
and  those  of  his  own  kind. 

It  is  the  habit  of  any  ornithological 
writer  to  make  mention  of  the  bene- 
ficial or  harmful  characteristics  of 
birds,  and  this  is  true  of  those  who 
have  written  about  the  boat-tailed 
grackle.  However,  there  is  great  di- 
vergence of  opinion,  and  it  seems 
that  the  grackle  is  neither  over- 
whelmingly harmful  nor  helpful.  The 
boat-tailed  grackle  is  somewhat 
harmful  in  that  he  will  eat  grain  crops 
but  he  is  also  beneficial  in  that  he 
eats  some  harmful  insects.  These 
seem  to  balance  this  bird's  effect  on 
nature  and  man.  & 


Boat-tailed  Grackle 


Male:  Glossy  blue-black  head,  throat  and  breast 
with  purple  iridescense;  wings  and  tail  more  black. 
Female:  Blackish-brown  above,  brown  below. 
Size:  Male:  Length  16",  wing  7W,  tail  7"  and 
the  beak,  l1/^".  Female:  Same  proportions  but 
about  one-third  smaller. 

Nest  and  eggs:  Nests  in  colonies  in  marshy  areas 
or  swamps  associated  with  saltwater,   in  reeds, 


small  brushy  trees  or  in  fully  grown  trees  up  to  a 
height  of  forty  feet.  Nest  compact  and  bulky  of 
grasses,  seaweed,  bark  and  roots  coated  on  the 
inside  with  dried  mud.  Eggs:  2-5  brownish-white 
tinged  with  olive  green;  blotched  irregularly  with 
purple  or  black. 

Range:  Coastal  areas  of  the  United  States  from 
New  Jersey  to  Louisiana. 
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UPDATE 


By  Terry  W.  Johnson 
Wildlife  Biologist 


From  Rising  Fawn  to  Thomasville,  Georgians  have 
discovered  that  there  is  something  they  can  do  to  halt 
the  major  threat  to  Georgia's  wild  plant  and  animal 
communities — habitat  destruction. 

Last  fall  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division  appealed  to 
all  concerned  individuals  to  preserve  and  enhance 
wildlife  habitat  by  participating  in  the  Georgia  Acres 
For  Wildlife  program. 

As  of  May  1,  1978,  Georgians  had  responded  to  the 
plea  by  preserving  over  23,500  acres  as  wildlife  habitat. 
Thus,  since  its  inception,  over  97  acres  of  habitat  per 
day  have  been  set  aside  specifically  for  the  betterment 
of  our  state's  wildlife. 

If  you  are  concerned  about  the  future  of  Georgia's 
wild  heritage,  the  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  program 


offers  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  express  your 
personal  commitment  to  the  preservation  of  wild  plants 
and  animals. 

To  participate,  conservation-minded  individuals  or 
groups,  called  cover  agents,  locate  privately-owned 
tracts  of  wildlife  habitat  not  already  being  managed  for 
wildlife  or  enrolled  in  an  agricultural  retirement 
program.  The  cover  agent  persuades  the  landowner  or 
tenant  to  protect  the  land  from  any  practice  (such  as 
spraying  herbicides  or  pesticides)  that  might  be 
detrimental  to  wildlife.  A  landowner  may  act  as  his 
own  cover  agent. 

When  an  individual  enrolls  his  first  acre  of  land,  he 
receives  a  certificate  of  recognition  and  shoulder  patch. 
Groups  participating  in  the  program  receive  one 
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DNR  wildlife  biologists  counsel  landowners  in 
managing  for  wildlife  species.  Some  23,500  acres  are 
now  enrolled  in  Georgia's  Acres  For  Wildlife 
Program. 


certificate.  Patches  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  one 
patch  per  acre  enrolled,  with  no  member  receiving  more 
than  one  patch.  Cover  agents  also  are  provided  with 
signs  that  designate  the  land  as  being  enrolled  in  the 
Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  program.  Landowners 
receive  a  special  complimentary  copy  of  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  and  the  opportunity  to  receive  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  and  Charlie  Elliott's  Prince  of  Game  Birds: 
The  Bobwhite  Quail  at  special  reduced  prices. 

One  does  not  need  to  be  a  landowner  to  participate 
in  the  program.  One  non-landowner  in  Houston  County 
has  enrolled  two  habitat  plots  totaling  1,809  acres  in 
Monroe  County. 

By  far  the  most  active  group  participant  has  been  the 
Garden  Club  of  Georgia,  Inc.,  which  has  made  Acres 
For  Wildlife  its  Golden  Anniversary  Conservation 
Project.  Their  efforts  have  already  resulted  in  891  acres 
being  managed  for  wildlife  and  plants. 

Each  habitat  plot  is  carefully  checked  by  a  wildlife 
biologist  who  determines  its  management  potential. 
A  landowner  is  not  required  to  carry  out  any  additional 
management  practices  on  his  land,  however  detailed 
management  plans  are  prepared  when  requested.  Each 
plan  considers  the  habitat  requirements  of  the  species 
being  managed  for,  and  the  physical  and  biological 
characteristics  of  the  plot. 

Cover  agents  and  landowners  are  demonstrating  a 
deep  interest  in  all  forms  of  wildlife.  Forty  percent  of 
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the  plots  enrolled  are  being  managed  specifically  for 
nongame  species  such  as  tanagers,  wading  birds  and 
indigo  snakes.  Sixty  percent  of  the  areas  are  being 
managed  primarily  for  game  species  such  as  quail, 
turkey,  deer  and  ducks. 

Areas  must  be  at  least  one  acre  in  size  to  qualify  for 
the  program.  The  largest  single  tract  enrolled 
encompasses  some  7,000  acres  in  Harris  County.  Most 
plots,  however,  are  less  than  20  acres  in  size,  the 
smallest  being  a  two  acre  area  situated  in  Dougherty 
County. 

Cover  agents,  showing  a  keen  awareness  of  the  need 
to  preserve  critical  habitats,  have  been  active  in  both 
urban  and  rural  areas.  Examples  of  habitat  types  that 
have  been  enrolled  include  forested  tracts,  old  fields, 
beaver  ponds  and  undeveloped  backyards. 

Although  tremendous  gains  have  already  been 
realized  by  the  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife  effort,  much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  addition  to  being 
aesthetically  pleasing  and  economically  valuable, 
wildlife  plays  an  integral  role  in  our  lives.  A  drab 
winter's  day  is  brightened  by  cardinals  and  evening 
grosbeaks  visiting  a  backyard  bird  feeder.  A  deer 


hunter's  hands  shake  and  heart  races  at  the  sound  of  a 
white-tailed  buck  softly  treading  on  dry  oak  leaves.  A 
family  relaxes  at  the  end  of  a  trying  day,  sitting  on  a 
moonlit  front  porch  listening  to  a  chuck-will's-widow 
call  from  a  small  woodlot  across  the  street.  Such 
experiences  enrich  our  lives  and  are  often  taken  for 
granted.  But  will  wildlife  always  be  there  for  our 
enjoyment? 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  rich  benefits  of 
diverse  wild  populations  of  plants  and  animals,  we  must 
act  now  to  preserve  critical  habitat.  Join  the  scores  of 
other  Georgians  working  to  preserve  our  valuable  wild 
plants  and  animals  through  Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife. 

Wildlife  biologists  stationed  throughout  the  state  are 
available  to  present  an  informative  Acres  For  Wildlife 
slide  program  to  interested  groups.  ^ 


If  you  or  your  organization  is  interested  in  receiving 
additional  information  about  Acres  For  Wildlife  write: 
Georgia  Acres  For  Wildlife,  Rum  Creek  W.M.A., 
Route  3,  Box  60-B,  Forsyth,  Georgia  31029. 


Habitat  plots  are 
designated  as  being 
enrolled  in  the  Wildlife 
for  Acres  Program.  Some 
40%  of  all  such  plots 
are  being  managed 
specifically  for  non-game 
species. 
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The  Gray  Squirrel 


By  Tom  Hicks 
Wildlife  Biologist 


The  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  caro- 
linensis)  was  such  an  important 
source  of  food  to  the  early  settlers  of 
eastern  North  America  that  a  rifle 
was  designed  especially  to  bring 
him  to  bag.  This  was  the  marvelous 
Pennsylvania  or  Kentucky  long  rifle 
which  was  remarkably  accurate  at 
great  distances. 

This  popularity  prevailed  among 
Georgia  hunters  until  recent  years. 
Since  then,  the  squirrel  has  slipped 
from  its  lofty  position  of  favorite 
game  animal  into  one  of  less  impor- 
tance. The  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  Survey  and  Analysis  Di- 
vision, estimates  for  the  1976-77 
season  showed  198,472  squirrel 
hunters  spending  602,161  man-days 
in  the  field  bagging  885,106  squir- 
rels. Squirrels  remain  number  three 
on  the  hunters'  popularity  chart  but 
as  the  destruction  of  its  favored  habi- 
tat, the  mature  forest,  continues,  the 
squirrel's  abundance  and  popularity 
will  likely  decline.  Changing  pat- 
terns of  landownership  and  resultant 
changes  in  timber  management  have 
severely  depleted  the  mature  forest 
habitat  in  Georgia,  as  well  as 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the 
gray  squirrel. 

Proper  management  of  mature  for- 
est lands  combined  with  a  few  man- 
made  improvements  can  assure  the 
individual  landowner  of  a  huntable 
population  of  bushytails  in  his 
woods. 

REPRODUCTION 

Gray  squirrels  may  breed  at  one 
year  of  age  and  may  produce  two  lit- 
ters per  year.  Three  to  five  young 
usually  comprise  a  litter.  This  rate 
of  fecundity  plus  promiscuous  breed- 
ing habits  makes  the  squirrel  one  of 
the  leaders  among  wild  game  popu- 
lations in  the  ability  to  increase  in 


numbers.  Gestation  takes  44  days. 
The  young  are  usuallly  born  blind 
and  hairless,  during  the  two  periods 
of  March-June  and  August-October. 
In  two  months,  squirrels  are  weaned 
and  are  left  to  care  for  themselves. 
Tree  cavities  are  preferred  nesting 
sites,  but  leaf  nests  located  in  the 
crotch  or  fork  of  limbs  may  be  wide- 
ly used  during  the  spring,  summer 
and  fall.  Squirrels  may  have  several 
nests  at  the  same  time. 

FOOD 

The  gray  squirrel  eats  a  great  va- 
riety of  foods.  It  may  be  stated  with 
great  certainty  that  acorns  and  hick- 
ory nuts  are  the  staff  of  life  to  the 
gray  squirrel  and  the  scarcity  or  the 
abundance  of  these  two  usually  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  squirrel  popu- 
lation. Other  foods  are  mast  of 
beech,  maple,  pine  and  poplar;  fleshy 
fruits,  seeds,  leaves,  shoots,  roots, 
bulbs,  tubers,  insects,  fungi,  domes- 
tic grain,  and  even  bird  eggs.  When 
food  supplies  fail,  squirrels  will  mi- 
grate en  masse  in  search  of  new  feed- 
ing territory.  About  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  squirrels  were  found  mi- 
grating in  Tennessee.  Many  of  the 
migrating  squirrels  succumb  to  acci- 
dents, predation  and  starvation. 

PREDATION 

Hawks,  owls,  bobcats,  foxes,  feral 
dogs  and  cats  all  prey  on  squirrels, 
but  predation  rarely  is  a  significant 
controlling  factor.  Predators  usually 
capture  squirrels  which  are  un- 
healthy or  made  susceptible  by  a  de- 
ficiency in  the  habitat.  If  squirrels 
are  healthy  and  the  habitat  is  suf- 
ficient, predators  will  be  unable  to 
capture  many  squirrels. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  gray  squirrel  must  have  a  ma- 
ture forest  if  it  is  to  exist  in  any  ap- 


preciable numbers.  Preferably  the 
forest  should  have  a  mixed  species  of 
trees  with  small  openings  to  add  va- 
riety to  the  squirrel's  diet.  There 
must  be  a  number  of  hollow  trees  to 
provide  suitable  denning  sites. 

Current  forestry  practices  favor 
short  rotation  pine  monocultures 
which  do  not  produce  mast  produc- 
ing hardwoods  and  den  trees.  Con- 
sequently, where  such  practices  are 
common,  squirrel  numbers  are  quite 
low.  The  greatest  competitor  for 
squirrel  habitat  has  been  man. 

A  range  of  15  to  25  mast  pro- 
ducers and  5  to  10  cavity  trees  would 
provide  very  fine  squirrel  habitat  and 
still  allow  ample  space  for  the 
growth  of  merchantable  timber.  A 
woodlot  with  fewer  than  15  mature 
mast-producing  trees  per  acre  would 
not  support  a  large  squirrel  popula- 
tion unless  there  was  some  available 
source  of  supplemental  food  such  as 
a  field  of  corn  or  some  type  of  wild- 
life food  planting.  Forest  stands  with 
only  one  or  two  mast  and  den  trees 
per  acre  support  only  a  minimal 
squirrel  population. 

In  the  management  of  a  woodlot 
for  squirrels,  every  tree  that  pro- 
duces mast  and  every  tree  that  pro- 
vides a  potential  cavity  for  nesting 
should  be  spared  if  at  all  possible. 
Every  mast-producing  tree  does  not 
produce  mast  each  year,  and  squir- 
rels do  not  always  use  every  avail- 
able nesting  cavity.  It  is  quite  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  determination  of 
which  trees  to  leave.  Therefore,  as 
many  trees  as  possible  should  be  left 
in  the  forest. 

In  areas  where  natural  cavities  are 
not  available,  nesting  boxes  can  be 
erected.  These  nest  boxes  should 
measure  approximately  10"-12" 
wide  and  24"  high  with  a  3"  diame- 
ter entrance  hole.  The  boxes  should 
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The  squirrel  is  one  wildlife  species 

that  abounds  in  both  rural  and 

urban  areas. 


be  mounted  on  the  side  of  a  tree. 

Strips  and  patches  of  corn  may  be 
planted  adjacent  to  attractive  wood- 
lands to  provide  additional  food. 
The  small  farm  with  fields  of  corn 
and  other  grain  crops  interspersed 
with  small  patches  of  woods  pro- 
vides fine  squirrel  habitat.  Quite  of- 
ten the  very  existence  of  a  squirrel 
population  will  depend  upon  the  as- 
sistance given  by  man  in  this  way. 

The  Game  and  Fish  Division  at- 
tempts to  establish  squirrel  seasons 
at  a  time  when  the  maximum  amount 
of  recreation  is  provided  and  when 
the  season  does  not  interfere  with 
the  rearing  of  young.  Another  factor 
to  be  considered  in  establishing  dates 
for  hunting  squirrels  relates  to  the 
warbles  of  the  botfly  (Cuterebra  spp.) 
which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
"wolves."  Dates  should  be  set  when 
warble  infestation  is  minimal.  These 
larvae  are  found  in  squirrels  from 
the  mountains  through  the  upper 
coastal  plain.  The  warbles  produce 
ugly,  running  sores  which  generally 
do  not  kill  the  squirrel.  Hunters  can 
consume  squirrels  infested  with  war- 
bles, however  the  ugly  appearance 
is  usually  distasteful  to  the  hunter. 

CONTROL  OF  NUISANCE 
SQUIRRELS 

The  gray  squirrel  at  times  can  be 
quite  destructive.  They  will  dig  up 
garden  bulbs,  raid  fruit  and  nut  trees, 
damage  standing  as  well  as  stored 
corn,  kill  or  deform  ornamental  trees 
by  cutting  buds  and  debarking,  and 
their  sharp  teeth  can  cause  consider- 
able damage  to  buildings  and  lead 
cables. 

Shrubs  and  garden  bulbs  may  be 


protected  by  spraying  them  with 
Thiram  (commercial  repellent),  nico- 
tine sulfate  (insecticide),  or  home- 
made preparations  (1  teaspoon  Ly- 
sol  or  3  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts 
added  to  1  gallon  of  water).  These 
sprays  must  be  repeated  frequently. 
Fruit  and  nut  trees  may  be  protected 
by  placing  a  2-foot  wide  band  of 
metal  6  feet  off  the  ground.  Over- 
hanging branches  within  6  feet  of  the 
ground  or  another  tree  should  be 
trimmed. 

Trapping  with  live  traps  is  also 
effective  if  only  a  few  squirrels  are 
involved.  Good  trap  baits  are  nut 
meats,  peanut  butter,  sunflower 
seeds,  and  dried  prunes.  Traps  may 
be  set  near  runways. 

An  effective  repellent  paint  can  be 
made  by  adding  one  pound  of  cop- 
per napthenate  to  2Vi  quarts  of  min- 
eral spirits.  Mothballs  may  be  used 
to  drive  the  animals  out  of  the  attic 
or  walls.  They  must  be  used  liberally 
and  often.  After  the  animals  have 
left  the  house,  the  holes  should  be 


closed  with  hardware  cloth  or  sheet 
metal. 

CONCLUSION 

Squirrels  are  enjoyed  both  by 
hunters  and  non-hunters,  city  dwell- 
ers and  country  folks.  They  are  one 
of  the  few  wildlife  species  that  can 
be  enjoyed  from  the  kitchen  window 
or  in  the  river  swamp. 

Because  squirrels  are  dependent 
on  mature  forest  species  for  food, 
cover  and  denning  sites,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  manage  for  them  over  a 
short  period.  Management  must  con- 
sist of  developing  and  preserving 
mature-hardwood  forests  that  now 
exist.  Therefore,  when  planning  a 
timber  harvest,  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  as  many  nest  and  den  trees 
as  possible.  Trained  wildlife  biolo- 
gists from  the  Game  Management 
Section  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion are  available  for  assistance  in 
developing  a  management  program 
for  squirrels  and  other  wildlife 
species. 
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KIRKLAND   NAMED  TO  HEAD  GAME  AND   FISH 

Leon  Kirkland  has  been  named  Director  of  the  Game 
and  Fish  Division  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Kirkland  succeeds  Jack  Crockford  who  retired  May 
31  after  31  years  with  Game  and  Fish. 

Kirkland,  a  native  of  Alabama,  received  his  A.B. 
degree  from  Berea  College  in  Berea,  Ky.,  and  did 
graduate  work  at  the  Duke  University  Marine  Labora- 
tory at  Beaufort,  N.C.  He  was  fisheries  research  biolo- 
gist for  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  Beaufort 
for  three  years. 

In  1957,  he  joined  the  Georgia  Game  and  Fish 
Commission  which  in  1972  became  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  of  DNR.  He  was  reservoir  project  leader  in  all 


Leon  Kirkland 

the  state's  reservoirs.  Kirkland  became  Coordinator  of 
Fisheries  in  1964  and  Chief  of  Fisheries  in  1967.  His 
accomplishments  include  the  introduction  into  the 
state's  reservoirs  of  threadfin  shad,  a  forage  fish 
which  provides  food  for  most  game  fish;  stocking  white 
bass  into  most  reservoirs;  inaugurating  the  walleye 
program  in  Georgia;  establishing  a  two-story  trout 
fishery  in  several  lakes;  and  beginning  a  smallmouth 
bass  stocking  program.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  Geor- 
gia's first  successful  rearing  of  striped  bass. 

In  1964,  he  was  named  Georgia  Wildlife  Conserva- 
tionist of  the  Year  by  the  Georgia  Sportsmen's  Federa- 
tion. In  1972,  he  received  Trout  Unlimited's  Silver  Trout 
Award  for  outstanding  work  with  mountain  trout. 


His  hobbies,  naturally  perhaps,  are  hunting  and 
fishing.  His  biggest  hunting  success  was  killing  a 
Boone-and-Crockett-record  deer  in  Morgan  County  in 
1964.  He  also  hunts  small  game  and  quail,  turkeys, 
woodcocks  and  doves.  He  has  his  own  dove  field  and 
trains  his  own  bird  dogs. 

Kirkland  is  an  avid  bass  fisherman  but  says  he  en- 
joys fishing  for  everything  (including  gar),  in  every- 
thing (ocean,  streams,  reservoirs  and  farm  ponds), 
with  everything— including   cane  poles. 

As  director,  he  envisions  no  major  changes  in  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division.  "I  think  we  have  some  excel- 
lent people  and  that  the  division  is  on  target,"  he  said. 
"Of  course,  problems  and  conditions  change  from  year 
to  year  and  we  will  adapt  to  those  changes  but  I 
don't  forsee  any  others." 

Kirkland,  his  wife,  two  children  and  grandson  live  in 
Social  Circle,  Ga. 


REYNOLDS  PAYS  MILLIONS 
TO  ALUMINUM  COLLECTORS 

Conservation-minded  Georgians  collected  409,469 
pounds  of  aluminum  during  the  first  three  months  of 
1978,  according  to  the  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling 
Company. 

Nationwide,  collection  of  aluminum  by  Reynolds  in 
the  first  three  months  of  1978  amounted  to  more  than 
30  million  pounds,  according  to  Richard  N.  Boiling,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  subsidiary. 

The  30  million  pounds  amounts  to  nearly  650  million 
cans,  and  Reynolds  paid  aluminum  recyclers  more  than 
$5  million  during  this  period. 

"It  is  evident  that  more  and  more  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  recycling  aluminum,"  Boiling 
said.  "Besides  the  economic  incentive  which  recycling 
offers  the  public,"  he  added,  "two  other  primary  ob- 
jectives are  litter  reduction  and  energy  savings." 

In  the  ten  years  since  it  began  its  recycling  program, 
Reynolds  has  collected  more  than  1 1  billion  cans  and 
paid  the  public  over  $73  million  for  its  efforts. 

Reynolds  pays  17  cents  a  pound  for  all-aluminum 
beverage  cans  and  clean  household  aluminum,  such  as 
foil,  pie  plates,  and  TV  dinner  trays.  Aluminum  siding 
and  lawn  furniture  are  also  eligible  if  cut  into  three 
foot  lengths  and  free  of  foreign  materials. 

Additional  information  about  Reynolds'  recycling 
program  can  be  obtained  by  writing  Richard  B.  Kep- 
hart,  District  Manager,  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling 
Company,  62  Perimeter  Center  East,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30346.  For  the  location  of  the  nearest  collection  point, 
call  toll  free  800-243-6000. 
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A  young  bald  eagle,  an  endangered  species. 

RARE  AND   ENDANGERED  WILDLIFE  SYMPOSIUM 

A  statewide  symposium  on  rare  and  endangered 
wildlife  has  been  announced  by  DNR's  Endangered 
Species  Program. 

This  series  of  meetings,  sponsored  by  the  Georgia 
Chapter  and  the  University  of  Georgia  Student  Chapter 
of  the  Wildlife  Society  and  DNR,  will  be  held  in  Athens 
on  August  3  and  4. 

Authorities  from  both  universities  and  conservation 
agencies  of  the  Southeast  will  present  research  papers 
and  status  reports  on  more  than  25  species  of  non- 
game  animals  and  fish. 

Any  interested  individual  or  group  is  invited  to 
attend  and  may  get  further  information  about  the 
symposium  by  contacting  the  Endangered  Species 
Office,  Game  and  Fish  Division,  Social  Circle,  Georgia, 
(phone  557-2532)  or  DNR's  Office  of  Information  and 
Education  in  Atlanta  (phone  656-3530). 

AUGUST  PARK   EVENTS 

Special  events  scheduled  in  Georgia's  state  parks 
and  historic  sites  in  August  include  "The  Great  Get- 
away" at  Crooked  River  State  Park  in  Kingsland 
August  5-6;  "Astronomy  Week"  programs  in  all  parks 
August  7-13;  Unicoi's  "Fabric  Creations  from  the  Moun- 
tains," August  18-20;  the  CCC  Reunion  at  F.D.  Roose- 
velt State  Park  August  18-19;  the  Clothesline  Art  Show 
at  Moccasin  Creek  State  Park  near  Clarkesville  August 
26;  and  square  dancing  (lessons,  too)  at  John  Tanner 
State  Park,  August  25-26. 


A  HISTORY  OF  GEORGIA 

There's  a  new  book  available  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  rich  history  of  Georgia.  Published  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press  in  November  1977,  A  His- 
tory of  Georgia  was  written  by  six  professors  of  history 
at  the  University  and  edited  by  Kenneth  Coleman,  UGA 
professor  emeritus  of  history. 

The  six  authors— Coleman,  Phinizy  Spalding,  F.  N. 
Boney,  Charles  E.  Wynes,  William  F.  Holmes  and 
Numan  V.  Bartley— each  wrote  on  that  period  of  Geor- 
gia's history  which  is  his  specialty. 

This  book  is  notable  for  several  reasons.  It  is  the  first 
complete  history  of  the  state  since  the  early  1930s.  In 
the  forty-five  or  so  intervening  years,  the  makeup  of 
the  state  has  changed  drastically,  and  much  new  his- 
tory has  been  made. 

A  History  of  Georgia  can  be  found  at  most  book- 
stores (price,  $12.50)  and  in  most  public  libraries. 

Another  new  book,  released  in  mid-June  by  the 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  might  also  be  of  interest  to 
Georgia  history  buffs.  John  Ross,  Cherokee  Chief  by 
Gary  Moulton  examines  the  career  of  one  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indians'  most  influential  leaders.  Like  A  History  of 
Georgia,  this  book  is  available  at  bookstores  ($12), 
through  the  University  Press  or  in  public  libraries. 

TOPOGRAPHIC   MAPS  AT  SKIDAWAY 

Beginning  September  1 ,  topographic  maps  of  coastal 
Georgia  will  be  available  at  the  Marine  Extension 
Center  on  Skidaway.  Through  this  Cooperative  effort 
between  the  Center  and  the  Geologic  and  Water 
Resources  Division  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, several  types  of  maps,  in  a  variety  of  scales, 
will  be  available.  They  include  a  new  one  which  shows 
not  only  land  contours  but  the  contour  of  the  sea  bot- 
tom. The  maps,  covering  the  entire  coast  east  of  Inter- 
state 95,  are  ideal  for  planning,  industrial  site  loca- 
tion, oceanographic  studies,  hunting  and  fishing.  The 
Marine  Extension  Center  will  also  carry  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division. 
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GEORGIA  DUCKS  UNLIMITED 

In  1977,  Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited  raised  $247,073, 
a  45  percent  increase  in  net  income  over  1976,  and 
added  five  new  chapters,  bringing  the  state's  total 
to  27. 

The  Georgia  State  Committee  ranked  first  in  the 
nation  in  dollars  raised  per  federal  duck  stamp  sold. 
Georgia's  total  was  $18.28  per  stamp  as  compared  to 
second-place  North  Carolina's  $17.97. 

In  a  complex  system  grading  overall  fund-raising 
performance,  Georgia  Ducks  Unlimited  ranked  in  the 
top  five  nationwide  for  the  same  period. 

The  money  is  used  for  developing,  preserving,  re- 
storing and  maintaining  the  waterfowl  habitat  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

The  national  headquarters  of  Ducks  Unlimited  Inc. 
maintains  a  complete  library  of  top  quality,  feature 
length  motion  pictures,  photographed  in  full  color.  The 
films  are  available  for  $5  each  to  organizations  inter- 
ested in  nature,  environmental  quality  and  the  preser- 
vation of  waterfowl  as  a  valuable  natural  resource. 
The  films  may  be  reserved  by  writing  to:  Film  Depart- 
ment, Ducks  Unlimited  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66300,  Chicago, 
III.  60666.  Please  reserve  films  at  least  eight  weeks  in 
advance. 

Georgians  who  wish  to  start  a  new  DU  chapter  or  to 
become  more  active  with  a  local  committee  should 
contact:  Dan  Denton,  Regional  Director,  Ducks  Un- 
limited, P.O.  Box  188,  Redan,  Ga.  30074;  telephone 
(404)  469-2904. 


GEORGIA  DINNER   DATES 


Chapter  Area  Chairman— Office  Phone 

Albany  Chuck  Wilcox  435-1  717 

Americus  Ed  Tharpe  472-7450 

Athens  Rob  Winthrop  549-7074 

Atlanta  Chip  Allen  572-6500 

Augusta  Newton  Quantz  738-0241 

Bainbridge  Norman  Brantly  246-6200 

Brunswick  Duane  Harris  638-3324 

Cartersville  Gene  Haskins  382-4223 

Columbus  Robert  Hinson  327-3671 

Cordle  Richard  Mooney  273-1825 

Dalton  Michael  Clark  278-1  609 

Gainesville  Stan  Vezey  442-2875 

Griffin  Phil  Mouchet  227-9235 

Jesup  Jack  Patton  427-2001 

Macon  Jim  Rollins  742-6471 

Moultrie  Jay  Cranford  985-9087 

Newnan  Henry  Camp  262-21  1  0 

Rome  Harvey  Burnes  291-6970 

Savannah  Gil  Stacey  232-5667 

Tifton  Garland  Booth  382-0670 

Thomasville  Richard  Mooney  226-401  1 

Thompson  McNeill  Holloway  595-51  52 

Washington  Ricky  Lindsey,  Jr.  678-741 1 

Valdosta  Wylie  Watt  244-461  5 

Waycross  Robert  Garbutt  283-0574 


1978 

Dinner 
Date 

Nov.  14 
Nov.  21 
Apr.  19 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  6 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 
Oct.  5 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  9 
Oct.  19 
Dec.  5 
Oct.  26 
Oct.  10 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  24 
Feb.  15, 

1979 
Nov.  2 
Oct.  1  9 
Nov.  16 
Nov.  17 
Oct.  19 
Nov.  9 
Nov.  30 
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*We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  he  is  us." 


— Pogo  the  Possum 
Used  by  permission  of  Selby  Kelly 
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George  Busbee 
Governor 

Joe  D.  Tanner 
Commissioner 

BOARD  OF 
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As  the  hot  haze  of  Indian  summer  begins  to 
be  buffeted  about  by  the  winds  of  autumn,  a  new 
threat  to  our  natural  resources  materializes — 
wildfire.  Each  fall  (and  spring)  many  acres  of 
Georgia's  forests  are  ravaged  by  fire  caused  by 
carelessness  and  malice. 

These  two  periods  are  our  peak  fire  seasons 
because  climatic  conditions  create  ideal  burning 
conditions.  Wind  is  the  major  culprit.  Blowing 
dry  and  hot  for  only  a  few  days,  the  wind  can 
dry  out  forest  and  fields  to  a  tinder-like  dryness. 
Along  comes  a  careless  cigarette  butt  or  the 
match  of  an  arsonist,  and  that  same  wind  will 
carry  a  wildfire  through  a  forest  at  incredible 
speed. 

This  fall  may  be  a  busy  one  for  forest  fire 
fighters  and  local  fire  departments.  Last  spring 
was  one  of  the  worst  in  many  years,  and  while 
Georgia  was  spared  a  major  fire  over  a  large 
area,  many  small  fires  accumulated  a  great  deal 
of  damage. 


These  fires  start  in  many  ways.  Careless  trav- 
elers flip  burning  smokes  out  car  windows,  care- 
less campers  let  campfires  get  loose,  careless 
homeowners  burn  trash  at  high  risk  periods;  all 
are  good  ways  to  burn  a  forest.  Then  there  are 
the  arsonists,  people  who  for  some  reason  or 
other  choose  to  vent  their  rage  at  whatever  trou- 
bles them  by  burning  trees. 

There  are  many  preventatives  to  wildfire. 
Controlled  burning,  under  favorable  conditions, 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  reducing  wildfire 
potential  in  woodlands.  Homes  can  be  protected 
by  firebreaks.  And  today  our  advanced  fire  con- 
trol network  helps  control  those  fires  which  do 
get  started. 

The  best  control,  however,  is  still  in  individual 
hands — millions  of  them  that  will  be  out  enjoy- 
ing nature  this  autumn.  Use  your  car  ashtray, 
not  the  window;  build  small  campfires  and  pay 
attention  to  them;  and  discard  trash,  don't  burn 
it.  It's  up  to  you  to  prevent  fires  this  fall. 
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TRAVELING 

with 

BARTRAM 


By  Lucy  Justus 


"/  stretched  myself  along  before  my  fire;  having  the 
river,  my  little  harbor,  and  the  stern  of  my  vessel  in 
view;  and  now  through  fatigue  and  weariness  I  fell 
asleep.  But  this  happy  temporary  release  from  cares  and 
troubles  I  enjoyed  but  a  few  moments,  when  I  was 
awakened  and  greatly  surprised  by  the  terrifying 
screams  of  owls  in  the  deep  swamps  around  me;  and 
what  increased  my  extreme  misery  was  the  difficulty  in 
getting  quite  awake,  and  yet  hearing  at  the  same  time 
such  screeching  and  shouting  which  increased  and 
spread  every  way  for  miles  around,  in  dreadful  peals 
vibrating  through  the  dark  extensive  forests,  meadows 
and  lakes. 

"I  could  not  after  this  surprise  recover  my  former 
peaceable  state  and  tranquility  of  mind  and  repose, 
during  the  long  night;  and  I  believe  it  was  happy  for  me 
that  I  awakened  for  at  that  moment  the  crocodile  was 
dashing  my  canoe  against  the  roots  of  the  tree, 
endeavoring  to  get  into  it  for  the  fish  (I  had  left  there). 

"Another  time  in  the  night  I  believe  I  narrowly 
escaped  being  dragged  into  the  river  by  him;  for  when 
again  through  excessive  fatigue  I  had  fallen  asleep,  but 
was  again  awakened  by  the  screaming  owl,  I  found  the 


monster  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  his  head  towards  me 
not  above  two  yards  distant;  when  starting  up  and 
seizing  my  fusee,  well-loaded,  which  I  always  kept 
under  my  head  in  the  night  time,  he  drew  back  and 
plunged  into  the  water. 

"After  this  I  roused  up  my  fire,  and  kept  a  light 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  night,  being  determined 
not  to  be  caught  napping  again:  indeed  the  mosquitoes 
alone  would  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  keep 
any  creature  awake  that  possessed  his  perfect  senses; 
but  I  was  overcome  and  stupefied  with  incessant 
watching  and  labor. 

"As  soon  as  I  discovered  the  first  signs  of  daylight, 
I  arose,  got  all  my  effects  and  implements  on  board,  and 
set  sail,  proceeding  upward,  hoping  to  give  the 
mosquitoes  the  slip,  who  were  now,  by  the  cool  morning 
dews  and  breezes,  driven  to  their  shelter  and  hiding 
places.  I  was  mistaken,  however,  in  these  conjectures, 
for  great  numbers  of  them,  which  had  concealed 
themselves  in  my  boat,  as  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  began 
to  revive,  and  sting  me  on  my  legs,  which  obliged  me  to 
land  in  order  to  get  bushes  to  beat  them  out  of  their 
quarters." 


Reprinted  by  permission  from  Travels  by  William  Bartram,  copyright  1977,  The  Beehive  Press,  Savannah 


kJuch  were  the  hazards  of  travel  in  the  South  in  the 
early  1770s. 

The  author  of  the  account  was  William  Bartram, 
author,  naturalist  and  the  son  of  Philadelphia  botanist 
John  Bartram.  The  two  had  traveled  together  in  the 
Southeast  in  the  1760s  as  John  collected  specimens  of 
unusual  plants.  Together  they  discovered  the  famous 
Franklinia  Alatamaha,  or  "Lost  Gordonia,"  near  Ft. 
Barrington,  Georgia.  In  1773,  William  returned  alone 
to  the  South  to  collect  plants  and  seeds  for  Dr.  John 
Fothergill,  a  London  physician  and  owner  of  the  largest 
botanical  garden  in  England.  He  was  also  to  collect 
herbarium  specimens  and  to  draw  birds,  reptiles,  insects 
and  plants  for  Dr.  Fothergill. 


In  carrying  out  the  commission,  Bartram  traveled  an 
estimated  2,552  miles  in  eight  southeastern  states, 
including  920  miles  in  Georgia.  During  the  years 
1773-1776,  Bartram  covered  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  state  and  made  additional  excursions  within  its 
boundaries. 

Hikers  today  can  follow  much  of  William  Bartram's 
path  through  the  state.  The  Bartram  Trail  Society, 
organized  in  1970,  has  mapped  the  entire  route  and 
marked  between  150  and  175  miles  of  it.  Since  many 
sections  are  along  roads,  driving  tours  are  also  possible. 

Obviously,  much  of  the  land  along  Bartram's  path 
has  now  been  developed.  In  such  cases,  wherever 
possible,  the  trail  has  been  relocated  close  to  the 
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original  trail  but  through  areas  that  give  the  hiker  an 
idea  of  what  the  country  was  like  when  Bartram 
traveled  it. 

William  Bartram  was  not  the  professional  botanist 
his  father  was  and  his  three-year  tour  was,  in  many 
ways,  a  disappointment  to  Dr.  Fothergill,  his  sponsor. 
But  the  journal  Bartram  kept  of  his  travels  is  an 
excellent  record  of  Georgia's  natural  resources  during 
the  state's  early  years.  Bartram  saw  the  state  when 
"bears,  tygers,  wolves  and  wildcats  were  numerous," 
when  the  bald  eagle  and  the  great  gray  eagle  were 
plentiful  and  when  Georgia's  great  forests  were 
virtually  untouched. 

"Tyger,"  he  explained  was  the  southern  name  for  an 


animal  Yankees  called  a  panther.  The  animal,  he  said, 
was  yellowish  brown,  bigger  than  any  dog  and  very 
"mischievous." 

Bartram  apparently  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  crocodiles  and  alligators.  "Alligator,"  he- 
observed,  was  the  country  name  for  crocodile. 

William  Bartram  was  impressed  with  Georgia  and  its 
citizens.  At  a  plantation  on  the  coast,  he  met  John 
Mcintosh,  son  of  the  plantation  owner,  and  enlisted 
him    as  a  traveling  companion.  The  two  traveled  some 
2,000  miles  together. 

He  was  enthusiastic  enough  about  a  mountain  in 
northeast  Georgia  to  write:  "This  exalted  peak  I  named 
Mount  Magnolia,  from  a  new  and  beautiful  species  of 
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that  celebrated  family  of  flowering  trees,  which  here,  at 
the  cascades  of  Falling  Creek,  grows  in  a  high  degree  of 
perfection."  The  identity  of  that  mountain  has  now 
been  lost  in  time,  but  authorities  believe  it  was  probably 
Rabun  Bald. 

While  the  Bartram  Trail  today  passes  through 
numerous  places  of  beauty  and  historical  interest,  it 
was,  of  course,  infinitely  more  exciting  to  travel  in  the 
1700s  when  the  country  was  an  undeveloped  wilderness 
inhabited  primarily  by  Indians  and  wild  animals — both 
of  uncertain  temperament.  And  the  scenery  was 
fabulous. 

Bartram  doubted  if  people  would  believe  him  if  he 
accurately  described  some  of  the  things  he  saw.  One 
such  case  involved  an  area  along  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Little  River  where  he  found  "the  most  magnificent 
forest  I  had  ever  seen.  Many  of  the  black  oaks  measured 
eight,  nine,  ten  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter  five  feet 
above  the  ground.  The  tulip  tree,  liquidambar  and 
beech  were  equally  stately." 

He  figured,  accurately,  that  his  description  of  Shell 
Bluff  on  the  Savannah  River  would  furnish  material  for 
considerable  discussion  by  naturalists.  He  wrote,  "The 
high  road  crosses  a  ridge  of  high  swelling  hills  of 
uncommon  elevation  and  perhaps  seventy  feet  higher 
than  the  surface  of  the  river;  these  hills  are  from  three 
feet  below  the  common  vegetative  surface,  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  composed  entirely  of  fossil 
oyster  shells,  internally  of  the  color  and  consistency  of 
clear  white  marble;  they  are  of  an  incredible  magnitude, 
generally  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in  length,  from  six  to 
eight  wide  and  two  to  four  in  thickness,  and  their 
hollows  sufficient  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot." 

Another  place  which  intrigued  Bartram  was  the 
Great  Buffalo  Lick,  near  what  is  now  Philomath. 
Accompanying  a  party  of  surveyors,  he  arrived  there  on 
a  summer  evening  in  1773.  At  the  foot  of  the 
southeastern  promontory  of  the  Great  Ridge  dividing 
the  Savannah  and  Altamaha,  he  found  a  large  cane 
swamp  and  meadows  which  formed  a  huge  plain.  The 
Great  Buffalo  Lick,  which  covered  three  to  four  acres, 
attracted  cattle,  horses  and  deer  which  created  "great 
caves"  by  licking  the  white  clay.  Bartram  pointed  out 
that  inhabitants  of  the  area  thought  the  clay  was 
impregnated  with  saline  vapours  arising  from  fossil 
salts  deep  in  the  earth.  When  he  tasted  it,  however,  he 
discovered  nothing  salty  about  it  but  an  insipid 
sweetness. 

Both  Oglethorpe  and  Greene  counties  claim  great 
buffalo  licks. 

In  the  1940s,  Dr.  Francis  Harper  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Southeast  relocating  for  the  Philadelphia 
Philosophical  Society  the  route  Bartram  described  in 
his  journal.  During  that  time,  he  spent  several  days  at 
the  home  of  C.  W.  Wright  in  Philomath.  Dr.  Harper 
concluded  that  Bartram's  buffalo  lick  was  on  land 
owned  by  Mr.  Wright. 

As  a  child,  Dorothy  Wright  Normany  played  in  the 
"cow  lick"  on  her  father's  farm.  "Bartram  said  he  didn't 


taste  anything  salty  in  the  soil,"  Mrs.  Normany  said. 
"He  wondered  why  the  animals  licked  it.  My  dad  was 
puzzled  by  the  same  thing.  Why  did  his  cows  constantly 
lick  the  side  of  the  clay  pit  when  he  kept  an  abundant 
supply  of  salt  in  his  pastures?  Francis  Harper  used  the 
salt  question  in  identifying  Wright's  cow  lick  as 
Bartram's  buffalo  lick.  He,  my  father,  and  a  University 
of  Georgia  chemist  concluded  that  since  the  licks  were 
geographically  the  same,  the  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  clay  the  same,  and  verbal  and  written 
descriptions  the  same,  the  areas  must  be  one  and  the 
same." 

Mrs.  Normandy  is  a  retired  teacher,  and  some  of  her 
students  did  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  clay  and  did  not 
find  any  salt  in  it.  They  did  find  calcium  phosphates 
and  calcium  nitrates.  "Of  course  cattle  have  to  have 
phosphates  and  nitrates  in  their  digestive  cycle  just  as 
much  as  they  have  to  have  salt,"  she  said.  "We  were 
getting  ready  to  ask  for  a  historical  marker  for  the  place 
when  we  found  a  marker  had  been  placed  over  in 
Greene  County  saying  that  was  the  Great  Buffalo  Lick. 

"Three  years  after  we  did  this  one,  two  of  my  other 
students  ran  the  same  tests  on  that  clay  we  had  run  on 
this.  We  found,  first,  only  yellow  clay  and  we  found 
some  sodium  chloride,  sodium  bromide,  sodium 
iodide — nothing  with  the  sweetish  taste  Bartram 
described." 

Since  the  Greene  County  lick  is  only  a  few  miles 
away,  Mrs.  Normandy  suggests  that  buffalo  may  have 
moved  back  and  forth  between  the  areas  getting  from 
both  places  minerals  they  needed. 

Displays  showing  the  results  of  the  tests  the  students 
made  are  in  the  Bartram  Trail  Library  which  Mrs. 
Normandy  established  at  Philomath.  The  library,  in  a 
small  rustic  building  behind  Mrs.  Normandy's  family 
home,  contains  such  things  as  a  portrait  of  Bartram, 
prints  of  his  drawings,  a  copy  of  his  family  tree,  and 
copies  of  various  editions  of  books  about  his  travels. 

Regrettably,  Bartram's  personality  and  character 
have  been  clouded  by  time  and  conflicting  biographers. 
Some  have  depicted  him  as  a  paragon;  others,  almost 
the  opposite. 

William  was  the  third  of  seven  Bartram  boys  and  at 
the  age  of  17  was  apprenticed  to  a  Philadelphia 
merchant.  Five  years  later  he  moved  to  North  Carolina 
where  he  operated  a  store  for  four  years.  In  1765,  he 
accompanied  his  father  on  a  trip  through  Georgia  and 
east  Florida,  remaining  behind  when  John  returned  to 
Philadelphia  the  following  year.  Bartram  devoted  1766 
to  a  financially  disastrous  effort  at  growing  rice  and 
indigo  along  the  St.  Johns  River.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia  in  1767,  he  stayed  there  three  years  before 
going  back  to  North  Carolina  in  1770.  In  1772,  Dr. 
Fothergill  became  his  patron  and  Bartram  set  out  for 
Georgia  in  1773. 

Grady  Bell,  founder  of  the  Bartram  Trail  Society  and 
its  only  president,  says,  "My  impression  is  that  Bartram 
was  a  person  with  more  or  less  a  one-track  mind.  He 
was  interested  in  nature  and  little  else.  He  couldn't 
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Rabun  Bald  (right)  in  northeast 

Georgia  and  Shell  Bluff  on  the 

Savannah  River  (below  right)  were 

two  of  the  places  visited  by  Bar  tram. 

make  a  living.  He  couldn't  hold  a  job.  He  couldn't  even 
raise  indigo  down  in  Florida.  But  he  could  sell  his 
drawings.  While  he  was  working  in  a  store  in 
Philadelphia,  if  he  saw  a  new  plant  or  a  new  animal  or 
a  new  fish  or  whatever,  as  he  started  to  work  in  the 
morning,  he  would  stop  and  draw  a  picture  of  it  instead 
of  going  to  work  on  time. 

"Somebody  wrote  a  book  about  Bartram  and  said  he 
did  such  things  as  let  his  horse  walk  on  stalks  of  corn 
when  he  was  in  or  around  an  Indian  village, "Mr.  Bell 
continued.  "But  I  doubt  that.  He  got  along  well  with  the 
Indians.  He  was  able  to  visit  them  and  talk  to  them.  The 
information  he  sent  back  to  England  about  them  at  that 
time  was  information  they'd  never  had." 

Robert  Humphries,  vice-president  of  the  Bartram 
Trail  Society,  has  a  somewhat  different  opinion.  "He 
was  interested  in  people  and  culture,  and  he  was,  at 
least  during  one  period  of  his  life,  quite  a  philosopher," 
Humphries  said.  "He  was  very  well  educated  and, 
I  think,  a  good  writer.  His  book  was  immediately 
popular.  It  was  translated  into  German  and  French. 
That  says  something  for  him.  People  like  Thoreau  knew 
and  read  Bartram.  There  has  even  been  a  suggestion  by 
some  that  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  may  have  been 
influenced  by  Bartram's  account  of  the  Indians.  He  had 
to  be,  for  his  time,  an  erudite  man." 

Bartram  himself  gives  some  insight  into  his  nature  in 
an  account  of  an  evening  during  his  travels:  "How 
supremely  blessed  were  our  hours  at  this  time!  plenty  of 
delicious  and  healthful  food,  our  stomachs  keen,  with 
contented  minds;  under  no  control,  but  what  reason 


and  ordinate  passions  dictated,  far  removed  from  the 
seats  of  strife. 

"Our  situation  was  like  that  of  the  primitive  state  of 
man,  peaceable,  contented  and  sociable.  The  simple 
and  necessary  calls  of  nature  were  being  satisfied,  we 
were  altogether  as  brethren  of  one  family,  strangers  to 
envy,  malice,  and  rapine." 

Bartram  was  a  young  man  who  loved  the  peace, 
sights,  sounds  and  adventures  of  the  outdoors  and 
apparently  preferred  not  to  detract  from  his  enjoyment 
of  them  by  working  any  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

He  got  by  with  it,  and  when  people  think  of  him, 
many  do  so  with  a  touch  of  envy.  ^ 
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the  Satilla . . . 

from  Atkinson 


to  Burnt  Fork 


By  Bill  Morehead 
Photos  by  Chris  Miller 


"Hold  up!  I  can't  keep  this  thing 
going,"  I  yelled  at  the  boat  in  the 
lead.  The  20  h.p.  outboard  sputtered 
and  died  on  me  after  only  the  first 
20  yards  of  our  expedition.  Visions 
of  spending  the  coming  night  in  a 
motel  while  waiting  to  get  the  motor 
fixed  began  to  supplant  the  images 
of  my  small  tent  sharing  a  Satilla 
sandbar  with  the  turtles  and  the 
stars. 

"The  way  this  thing  sputters, 
sounds  like  the  gas  line  is  blocked," 
said  Ron  Lynn,  one  of  the  other 
four  on  the  trip.  Ron  is  a  ranger 
with  DNR,  assigned  to  the  general 
area  of  the  Satilla  and,  having  been 
raised  on  its  banks,  knows  the  river 
well. 

I  blew  like  a  trumpeter  on  the 
gas  line,  and  finally  the  clog  came 
clear — we  were  on  our  way.  We  had 
chosen  to  put  in  near  the  little  town 
of  Atkinson  (Brantley  County), 
near  Milepost  93.  Two  days  and 
some  40  miles  later,  we  would  take 
out  at  the  town  of  Burnt  Fort  in 
Camden  County. 

Since  we  wanted  to  take  a  lot  of 
photographs  and  also  do  some  fish- 
ing, and  since  we  didn't  have  the 
leisure  to  be  on  the  river  three  or 
four  days,  we  decided  to  negotiate 
the  river  in  shallow-draft  John  boats 
with  lightweight  kickers.  A  canoe, 


The  shallow  Satilla  is  more  suited  for  canoeing  than  for  John  boating,  as  the 
author  discovered. 


we  were  to  find  out,  might  have 
been  a  more  suitable  vessel. 

Satilla — the  very  name  is  a  fas- 
cination. First  named  the  Ste.  Ille 
by  the  French  explorers  Admiral 
Gaspard  Coligny  and  Jean  Ribult 
in  the  1500s,  the  name  changed 
under  the  Spanish  to  the  Santa  Ilia, 
changed  again  under  the  English  to 
Santilla  and  finally  came  to  rest  as 
the  American  Satilla.  The  very 
name  is  a  history  book. 

The  first  thing  we  discovered  was 


that  the  Satilla  in  late  spring  is  often 
too  shallow  to  negotiate  with  shal- 
low-draft John  boats  and  little  kick- 
ers. Boaters  are  likely  to  spend  most 
of  their  time  lifting  the  motor  out  of 
the  water  to  ease  over  a  stump  (or 
having  the  motor  lift  itself  out  of  the 
water  as  it  bumps  over  a  stump). 
They  are  likely  to  spend  some  of 
their  time  paddling  the  shallow  draft 
boats  or,  just  as  likely,  towing  the 
boats  behind  as  they  walk  over  the 
umpteenth  rice-white  sandbar. 
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Rising  from  the  agricultural 
plains  of  Ben  Hill  County,  writhing 
like  a  snake  over  its  200-mile  length, 
the  Satilla  empties  into  St.  Andrews 
Sound  in  Camden  County.  Cours- 
ing, with  its  tributaries,  through  14 
counties  in  southeast  Georgia,  the 
river  touches  the  magic  swamps  of 
Raulerson,  Knickerbocker  and  the 
Okefenokee. 


A  river  and  a  river  trip  do  not 
make  for  simply  a  geography  lesson 
— they  provide  experiences.  In  an 
attempt  to  capture  these  experiences 
I  took  notes  along  the  way — notes  of 
impressions.  These  are  my  visions  of 
the  Satilla. 

FIRST  DAY 

Easing  round  an  undercut  bank 
with  the  myriad  roots  of  water  oaks 


exposed,  the  Satilla  flails  your 
senses.  I  have  read  that  the  Satilla 
is  a  pretty,  but  modest,  river — espe- 
cially compared  to  its  larger,  bolder 
cousins  the  Altamaha,  Ogeechee  and 
Savannah. 

Modest  does  not  come  to  mind, 
but  other  adjectives  leap  out  as  we 
begin  our  trip.  The  color  of  the 
water  is  lacquered  with  the  sweet 
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The  many  white  sand  beaches  along  the  Satilla  provide  good  camp  sites  and 
good  nesting  places  for  turtles  and  other  wildlife. 


browns  of  vegetation.  The  finger- 
tips of  the  afternoon  sun — finding 
their  way  to  the  surfaces  of  the  rip- 
ples, to  the  tail  feathers  of  a  hawk 
above,  to  the  dark  places  under- 
neath the  banks  —  suggest  a  lus- 
ter of  deep  experience  to  the  river. 
The  turkey  oaks,  red  bays,  huckle- 
berries, the  black  willows,  all  stand 
before  the  taller  pines  and  water  oaks 
and  give  the  mind  and  senses  luxury, 
just  as  the  plants  themselves  give  the 
bottomlands  luxury. 


Behind  me,  the  audible  slap  of  the 
water  by  what  I  know  to  be  a  feeding 
bream  is  comforting.  The  curved 
neck  of  a  heron  raises  to  a  main- 
mast of  suspicion.  We  are  paddling 
and  drifting  and  he  cannot  hear  us, 
but  he  raises  his  head  just  the  same. 
He  flies  away;  he  cannot  bear  the 
company  of  us  humans.  We  round  a 
bend  and  interrupt  a  family  confer- 
ence of  wood  ducks.  The  little  ones, 
too  young  to  fly,  paddle  with  yawing 
tails  after  their  folks.  The  three-foot 
alligator  in  the  duckweed  watches 
them  swim  away  with  as  much  (or 
more)  interest  as  we  have. 

For  the  tenth  (twentieth?  thirti- 
eth?) time  the  motor  bumps  and 
stalls  as  it  hits  the  sand  I  can  see  is 
only  inches  away  from  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  Yet,  it  always  seems  to 
catch  me  by  surprise.  I  always  feel 
that  somehow  it  isn't  my  fault.  (Of 
course  it  is.) 

For  the  fifth  or  sixth  time  the 
motor,  underway  in  a  deep  pool, 
hits  a  stump  or  log.  It  is  a  reminder, 
a  jolting  reminder,  that  the  trees 
own  the  deep  water,  just  as  the  sand 
owns  the  shallows. 

We  own  nothing;  we're  just  visi- 
tors:   not    welcomed,    not    unwel- 


comed,  just  visitors. 

If  you  put  in  at  Atkinson  at  9  or 
10  in  the  morning,  you  can  just 
about  make  it  halfway  to  Burnt  Fort 
by  5  or  6  in  the  afternoon.  This  will 
give  you  time  enough  to  set  up  camp 
before  nightfall.  Your  main  diffi- 
culty in  locating  a  campsite  along 
this  stretch  of  the  river  is  deciding 
which  among  hundreds  of  abso- 
lutely beautiful,  breathtaking  sand- 
bars you  want  for  vour  camp. 
NIGHTBANK 

It  is  astonishing  the  way  such 
little  things — like  sand  gnats — can 
cause  a  fully  grown  human  to  come 
alive  with  pain  and  scratch  his  head 
like  he'd  had  the  biggest  and  best 
idea  of  his  life. 

Mosquitoes  are  honorable  foes — 
they  attack  front  rank  and  brave. 
Yellow  flies  are  crazy,  zooming  in 
like  kamikazes.  But  sand  gnats  are 
the  guerrillas  of  the  insect  world.  By 
the  time  you  feel  their  bites,  they 
have  occupied  your  earlobes  and  toe- 
nails and  have  claimed  the  territory 
for  the  Empire  of  Gnatidome. 

It  is  ominous  the  way  the  sun 
goes  away  on  the  sandbar  in  the 
Satilla.  It  leaves  just  as  a  salesman 
leaves  who's  waited  to  see  the  pro- 
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prietor  all  day  and  can't  get  in.  One 
moment  he's  there,  the  next  he's 
gone  and  you  didn't  see  him  go.  The 
sun  simply,  unassumingly  leaves. 
And  darkness  rushes  eagerly  to 
occupy  the  retreat. 

It  is  brooding  the  way  the  owl 
sounds  as  the  stars  climb  high.  The 
cheerless,  uncompromising  sound  of 
the  owl  glides  through  the  night  on 
its  own  feather-tips. 

Even  the  Satilla  sky  cannot  escape 
the  works  of  man.  Little  lights  walk 
the  sky  to  the  tempo  of  bullfrog 
booms.  We  see  a  light  that  some  in 
the    group,    huddled    around    the 


When  he  does  his  doorsqueak  ver- 
sion of  a  grackle,  I  climb  out  of  the 
sack. 

I'm  not  the  first  to  be  up.  A  cook- 
ing fire  crackles  as  Ron  feeds  the 
flames.  With  a  cup  of  coffee  in  my 
hand,  I  saunter  over  to  the  river's 
edge.  Sometime  in  the  night,  a  turtle 
(loggerhead?)  crawled  up  on  the 
sand  bar,  laid  her  eggs  and  crawled 
back.  Her  tracks  tell  her  story  better 
than  my  words  do. 

A  couple  of  splashes  send  us  to 
our  fishing  gear.  We  work  the  water 
a  while  (without  much  luck)  but 
wind  up  spending  the  dawning  on 


Good  fishing  awaits  those  who  canoe 
or  john  boat  down  the  Satilla. 

campfire  like  scouts  telling  ghost 
tories,  say  is  a  satellite.  The  Milky 
Way — striping  the  sky  above  the 
sand  bar  on  the  Satilla — seems  far 
above  the  moving  lights,  just  as  the 
spit  of  sand  here  seems  removed 
from  the  twentieth  century.  It  is 
easy  to  sleep  on  Satilla  sand. 
MOCKINGBIRD  LIGHT 
Something  wakes  me.  It  is  a 
mockingbird  perched  outside.  He 
sounds  exactly  like  a  politician  on 
television,  answering  a  lot  of  un- 
asked questions.  His  imitation  of  a 
crow  would  never  make  the  Gong 
Show,  but  his  cardinal  is  darn  good. 


breakfast.  We  clean  the  campsite  in 
the  rushing  warmth  of  the  sun  top- 
ping the  trees  and  push  off  down- 
stream. We  are  near  Cypress  Creek, 
Ron  says,  near  Milepost  76.  Not 
quite  half  way. 

SECOND  DAY 

The  sun  is  really  up  now  and 
yesterday's  pink-blushed  skin  could 
be,  without  proper  care,  today's  sun 
poisoning. 

The  desire  to  fish  stops  us  several 
times.  We  try,  really  hard,  but  we 
have  no  luck.  "Water's  too  low," 
says  Ron.  Crescent  sandbars  mark 
the  inside  of  every  meander.  The 
kickers  stay  up  more  than  they  work. 
We  aren't  making  good  time  and,  if 
we  don't  do  better,  we  may  not  make 


the  take-out  point  before  nightfall. 

During  lunch  (near  Milepost  69) 
we  discuss  our  need  to  make  better 
time.  Ron  suggests  we  put  the  kick- 
ers to  work,  running  them  fast 
enough  to  plane  the  boats.  By  so 
doing,  and  taking  the  water  side  of 
the  sandbars,  we  can  see  any  ob- 
structions ahead  of  us.  We  will  avoid 
deep  pools  with  their  hidden  and 
dangerous  logs  and  roots. 

Zipping  along  in  inches  of  water, 
I  am  surprised  at  the  shallow  drafts 
of  the  boats.  We  see  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent Satilla  now.  Intently  looking 
for  jutting  knobs  that  would  throw 
us,  we  get  a  working  overman's  view 
of  the  river.  It  is  the  view  of  roughly 
using  the  river  only  as  transpor- 
tation. 

Sandbars  are  no  longer  beautiful; 
now  they  are  also  friendly  and  open. 
You  can  see  their  logs.  The  browner, 
deeper  waters — so  much  a  pleasure 
to  fish  in — are  suddenly  dangerous. 
We  avoid  them  since  they  could  ruin 
our  motors  and  give  us  a  nasty 
thump. 

Nevertheless,  we  bump  unseen 
logs,  we  plough  propellers  through 
sand.  (Later,  at  home,  the  prop  on 
my  motor  will  have  to  be  replaced — 
ground  by  the  sand  to  two-thirds  its 
original  size.)  And  we  don't  make 
good  time.  The  water  is  too  low  for 
motors.  The  fuel  we  carefully  allo- 
cated for  the  trip  is  not  going  to  be 
enough — wasted  by  the  racing  of 
motors  in  a  natural  traffic  jam. 

Around  the  bend  at  Box  Landing 
(Milepost  63)  we  see  some  local 
fishermen.  In  answer  to  our  ques- 
tion, the  man  and  woman  show 
us  30  pancake-size  shellcrackers. 
"Water's  too  low,"  they  say.  Every- 
thing is  relative. 

At  Milepost  59  (7  miles  from 
Burnt  Fort)  we  decide  to  take  out. 
There  is  a  flurry  of  activity  in  the 
hot,  late  afternoon  as  we  relay  vehi- 
cles to  boats. 

The  five  of  us  are  tired  and 
thirsty.  We  agree  we  have  jon  boated 
a  canoe  river.  Driving  back,  glad  to 
have  been  on  the  Satilla  (and 
honestly  glad  to  be  back  in  the  com- 
fort of  civilization),  we  talk  about 
the  name  the  older  natives  give  the 
river.  The  Great  Santilla.  I  call  it 
beautiful.  ^ 
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a  showcase  of 


By  Susan  K.  Wood 


Remember  Outdoors  in  Georgia's 
January  1977  cover?  Dale  Coch- 
ran's hooded  mergansers  sparked  a 
chorus  of  "oohs  and  aahs"  and 
prompted  many  of  you  to  call  or 
write  to  find  out  where  to  buy  the 
painting.  Cochran's  doves  which 
graced  our  September/October  1977 
cover  caused  that  same  reaction. 

Maybe  you  recall  "Healan's  Mill" 


(our  February  1978  center  spread), 
one  of  Jim  Darnell's  newest  paint- 
ing, or  his  "Requiem  for  A  King," 
that  beautiful  quail  wagon  we 
brought  you  in  February  1977. 

These  are  just  two  of  the  talented 
wildlife  artists  OIG  has  introduced 
to  you  over  the  last  several  years. 
And  at  the  Southeastern  Wildlife 
Art  Show,  scheduled  for  October 
20-22,  you  can  meet  about  fifty 
other  outstanding  wildlife  artists 
from  all  over  the  country. 

For  the  third  year,  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  will  sponsor  their  Wildlife 


Art  Show  at  north  Atlanta's  Perime- 
ter Mall,  located  at  Ashford-Dun- 
woody  Road  at  1-285.  By  browsing 
through  a  mall  filled  with  paintings, 
drawings  and  etchings  (both  origi- 
nals and  limited  edition  prints), 
photographs,  and  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  wood  carvings  you've  ever 
seen,  you  can  discover  an  art  spe- 
cialty you'll  find  fascinating.  If  you 
enjoy  the  outdoors,  whether  you're  a 
hunter  or  non-hunter,  you'll  appre- 
ciate wildlife  art.  And  you  can  see 
some  of  the  best  wildlife  art  in  the 
country  right  here  in  Georgia. 
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Almost  four  years  ago,  a  few  of 
the  folks  who  work  to  put  out  this 
magazine  began  toying  with  the  idea 
of  sponsoring  an  art  show  devoted 
exclusively  to  wildlife — animals,  fish, 
flowers,  etc. — as  a  service.  Wild- 
life art  is  a  still  somewhat  over- 
looked specialty  though  it  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity  all  the  time.  As 
people  come  to  appreciate  nature 
more,  it  seems  they  come  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  wildlife  art. 

OIG  had  reprinted  some  works  of 
artists  like  Atlanta's  Dick  Parks  and 
OIG's  own  art  director  Liz  Car- 
michael  Jones  and  had  found  that 
readers  were  particularly  interested. 
Each  time  an  issue  contained  some 
wildlife  art,  the  office  was  deluged 
by  requests  on  how  to  contact  the 
artist  or,  more  often,  "Could  I  get 
a  copy  of  that  cover  without  the 
words  Outdoors  in  Georgia  on  it?" 
Clearly,  then,  our  readers  —  out- 
doors enthsuiasts,  generally  —  were 


interested  in  wildlife  art  and  wanted 
more  of  it. 

So  the  Southeastern  Wildlife  Art 
Show  was  launched,  and  after  two 
years  the  show  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion among  artists  and  art  collectors 
as  well  as  "regular  folk."  People 
from  as  far  away  as  North  Carolina 
have  come  to  Perimeter  Mall  during 
the  third  weekend  in  October  to 
look  at  and  sometimes  buy  excellent 
quality  wildlife  art  at  amazingly 
reasonable  prices.  School  classes, 
especially  those  studying  art  or  wild- 
life, have  come  out  to  the  show 
to  "explore."  Business  executives 
browsing  through  the  mall  have 
decided  to  decorate  their  offices 
with  limited  edition  prints  and  origi- 
nals and  exquisite  wood  carvings 
purchased  at  the  show.  And  many 
bird  and  animal  lovers  and  sports- 
men have  found  the  perfect  addition 
for  the  den. 

Both  sporting   and  non-sporting 


art  are  represented  at  the  show, 
where  many  of  the  next  decade's 
most  well-known  wildlife  artists  are 
making  their  name.  In  fact,  if  it 
came  to  categorizing  the  entries, 
there  would  probably  be  more  art 
of  a  non-hunting  genre. 

Atlanta's  Dick  Parks,  for  in- 
stance, specializes  in  song  birds, 
Audubon  style,  as  does  John  Sill 
of  Franklin,  North  Carolina.  Others, 
like  A.  C.  Gentry  of  Tyler,  Texas, 
Shade  Steele  of  Alligator,  Missis- 
sippi, and  William  Rodgers  of  De- 
Land,  Florida,  have  in  the  past  made 
their  name  by  painting  wildlife  such 
as  deer,  quail  and  ducks.  You'll  find 
hunting  scenes,  fish,  wildflowers, 
animals  of  every  description  and 
even  some  lovely  landscapes  fea- 
turing wildlife,  all  illustrated  through 
a  variety  of  media:  watercolor,  oils 
and  acrylics,  etchings,  pen  and  ink, 
pastel  drawings,  plus  scratchboard, 
wood  sculpture  and  photography. 


Last  year's  exhibitors,  some  of  whom  you  have 

probably  heard  of  before 

and  will 

surely  hear  from  again. 

,  included: 

Richard  Parks,  Atlanta  (Third 

Linda  Howard, 

Meredith  Meeks  Bolles,  Marietta 

Place  in  Watercolor) 

Gulfport,  Mississippi 

Karin  Christian,  Marietta 

Michael  Miles,  Douglasville 

Peggy  Perkerson,  Tallahassee, 

Jim  Darnell,  Oakwood  (First 

(Third  Place  in  Drawing) 

Florida  (Second  Place  in 

Place  in  Painting) 

Jim  White,  Cairo 

Prints) 

Robert  Rives,  Atlanta 

Paula  Whelan,  Stone  Mountain 

Ansel  Andrus,  Jacksonville, 

Barbara  Keel,  Auburn,  Alabama 

Betty  Anne  Durant,  Atlanta 

Florida  (Third  Place  in 

(First  Place  in  Drawing) 

Curtis  Mitchell, 

Sculpture) 

Barry  Nehr,  Lithonia  (Second 

Athens,  Tennessee 

John  Sill,  Franklin,  North 

Place  in  Drawing) 

William  Rodgers, 

Carolina  (First  Place  in 

J.  J.  Owen,  Smyrna  (First  and 

DeLand,  Florida 

Watercolor) 

Second  Place  in  Photography) 

Norma  Jean  Hewitt, 

Charles  Sill,  Franklin,  North 

Calvin  Hill,  Atlanta 

Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 

Carolina 

Lee  Cable,  Tampa,  Florida 

A.  C.  Gentry,  Tyler,  Texas 

Jim  Wilson,  Gainesville,  Florida 

Cheryl  Werkheiser,  Smyrna 

Jack  Lawrence, 

Harvey  Moriarty,  Atlanta 

Charles  Sterchi,  Loganville 

Orlando,  Florida 

Grace  Derascavage,  Hampton 

Clarence  Mason,  LaFayette 

Joyce  Simpson,  Smyrna 

Bays,  New  York  (Third  Place 

Ralphael  Robinson,  Decatur 

Janet  Warner,  North  Miami, 

in  Photography) 

Florida  (First  Place  in  Prints) 

Jim  Kilgo,  Athens  (First  and 

Shade  Steele, 

Second  Place  in  Sculpture) 

Alligator,  Mississippi 

Judy  Mizell,  Charlotte, 

Make  plans  to  attend  this  year's 

Al  Carraway,  Montgomery, 

North  Carolina 

Southeastern    Wildlife    Art    Show, 

Alabama  (Second  Place  in 

Ann  DerGarabedien,  Marietta 

October  20-22  at  Perimeter  Mall  in 

Watercolor) 

Dennis  Bushey, 

Atlanta.  The  show  will  be  open  from 

Daniel  De  Mendoza, 

Hurtsboro,  Alabama 

10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Friday  and  Satur- 

Sanford, Florida 

Darlend,  Ocala,  Florida 

day  and  12  to  5  on  Sunday. 
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Dove  Hunt 


Dove  shooting  is  usually  the  simplest  form  of  the  various  types  of 
hunting.  It  demands  the  least  of  the  hunter  in  terms  of  traditional 
hunting  skills.  Beyond  the  ability  to  sit  relatively  still,  no  great 
amount  of  woodscraft  or  intimate  wildlife  knowledge  is  required. 
Likewise,  the  associated  paraphernalia  for  dove  hunting  is  much 
less  specialized  than  most  other  hunting  gear.  continued 


Waterfowling  has  given  us  the  duckboat,  duck  calls, 
decoys  and  three  common  retriever  breeds.  Quail  hunt- 
ing is  responsible  for  a  whole  class  of  shotguns,  several 
breeds  of  dogs,  a  style  of  hunting  clothes  and  even  spe- 
cially rigged  vehicles.  Deer  hunting  contributes  a  host  of 
tree  stands,  fluorescent  orange,  several  rifle  calibers  and 
even  two  varieties  of  deer  scent. 

Dove  hunting  is  usually  conducted  with  whatever 
shotgun  comes  to  hand  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells  of  the  "quail"  load  class.  Camouflage  clothing  is 
often  worn  but  isn't  absolutely  necessary.  Dogs,  decoys 
and  calls  are  not  generally  used.  So  far,  dove  shooting's 
main  contribution  to  the  sporting  goods  business  seems 


to  be  a  camouflaged  version  of  a  camp  stool  known  as 
a  dove  seat  and  the  ventilated  shell  vest  for  hot  weather 
hunting. 

A  great  degree  of  woodscraft  and  specialized  equip- 
ment simply  aren't  necessary  for  the  style  in  which  most 
dove  hunting  is  done.  The  classic  southern  dove  shoot 
has  been  well  described  as  a  social  event.  Often  pre- 
ceded by  a  barbecue  or  other  generosity  on  the  part  of 
the  host,  the  participants  (perhaps  as  many  as  200) 
meet  at  midday  and  leisurely  proceed  to  the  field(s). 
The  doves  have  been  located  in  a  large,  recently  har- 
vested field  and,  barring  bad  weather,  that  is  where  they 
will  be.  Cars  are  often  driven  right  up  to  the  shooting 
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stations — so  much  for  woodscraft.  The  seemingly  large 
number  of  hunters  is  important  to  the  dove  shoot  strategy 
as  they  are  necessary  to  keep  the  birds  moving  from  one 
field  to  another  and  even  from  one  end  of  a  large  field 
to  the  other. 

Doves  are  pretty  single-minded  and  are  loath  to  give 
up  on  a  field  that  they  like.  If  the  owner  is  wise,  he  can 
furnish  several  quality  shoots  per  season  by  not  allowing 
late  evening  shooting  and  by  resting  the  field  between 
shoots.  Likewise,  camouflage  clothing  helps,  but  a 
hunter  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  pick  a  stand  along  a 
preferred  flight  line  is  going  to  get  a  lot  of  shooting  even 
if  he  is  dressed  in  a  purple  and  orange  Hawaiian  shirt 
and  an  electric  green  baseball  cap. 

Of  course  things  can  and  do  go  wrong.  A  sudden  cold 
snap  will  foul  up  an  otherwise  good  field,  and  the  sudden 
harvest  of  peanuts  or  some  other  dove  delicacy  on  ad- 
joining farms  is  sure  disaster  for  the  best  planned  shoot. 
But  on  the  whole,  the  big-field,  big-crowd  dove  shoot  is 
about  the  most  consistent  and  proven  of  dove  hunting 
methods. 

This  is  great  if  you  have  access  to  both  a  big  field  and 
a  big  crowd,  but  let's  suppose  that  you  don't.  Perhaps 
you  don't  care  for  the  mob  scene  or  maybe  you  have  a 
day  off  that  doesn't  fall  on  the  weekend.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  traditional  dove  shoot  is  not  your  cup  of 
tea.  Even  if  you  could  get  permission  to  shoot  some  of 
the  weekend  fields  (unlikely  since  the  manager  usually 
wants  them  to  "rest"),  you  would  not  be  very  successful. 
Doves  are  no  fools.  If  someone  is  shooting  at  them  in 
one  spot,  they  are  perfectly  capable  of  avoiding  that  spot. 

The  solitary  dove  hunter  is  looking  for  a  different 
situation  and  here  is  where  the  dove  hunting  ceases  to 
be  simple.  Again,  not  much  pure  woodscraft  is  involved, 
but  considerable  knowledge  of  dove  habitat  is  required. 
Besides  food,  doves  need  two  other  commodities — water 
and  grit.  They  also  tend  to  follow  established  flight  lines 
in  their  movement.  These  factors  are  the  keys  to  success- 
ful solitary  shooting. 

Water  is  your  best  bet.  Doves  prefer  open  water  with 
clean  approaches,  i.e.,  they  are  not  going  to  land  and 
walk  about  on  a  brushy  stream  bank.  A  sand  bar  is 
perfect  for  it  produces  grit  as  well.  With  a  few  scattered 
trees  for  loafing,  you  could  be  looking  at  a  dove  para- 
dise. Walk  into  such  a  spot  and  spend  a  few  minutes  one 
evening  before  the  season.  If  you  see  no  doves,  something 
is  wrong.  Western  hunters  have  long  used  stock  tanks 
for  dove  shooting.  However,  in  the  East,  heavy  rains 
which  make  mud  puddles  available  will  temporarily  cut 
down  water  hole  utilization  by  the  birds. 

Pass  shooting  is  another  alternative.  Doves  tend  to 
habitually  fly  along  a  general  "lane"  as  they  go  about 
their  daily  routine.  Find  these  aerial  avenues  and  you 
can  have  good,  consistent,  if  somewhat  difficult,  shooting 
all  afternoon. 

Another  possibility  is  the  small  field.  Find  a  small 
(1-3  acre),  harvested  grain  field  (usually  corn  in  this 
small  a  unit)  and  get  shooting  permission.  This  can  be 
productive  at  any  time  but  is  particularly  good  when  the 
big  shoots  are  going  on  nearby.  The  small  field  is  usually 


overlooked  by  the  hordes  of  hunters  but  not  by  the 
doves.  You  may  need  a  couple  of  partners  to  exploit 
the  small  field,  but  it  is  still  less  nerve  shattering  than  a 
really  big  shoot. 

How  do  you  find  such  places?  Through  a  bit  of  work 
and  observation.  Travel  out  to  some  known  dove  shoot 
areas  before  the  season  and  look  around.  Avoid  the  big 
fields  themselves  but  try  to  circle  them  on  country  roads. 
Pause  on  open  hilltops  (doves  even  prefer  to  fly  over 
open  land)  and  watch.  Pay  particular  attention  to  stock 
ponds  in  the  late  afternoon.  Binoculars  are  useful  here, 
and  if  you're  really  serious,  county  road  maps  (avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Transportation)  are  in- 
valuable. 

When  you  locate  an  obvious  flight  lane  or  water  hole, 
approach  the  landowner  for  permission  to  hunt.  Then 
and  only  then  go  back  and  specifically  look  over  the 
intended  shooting  site.  Never  trespass,  even  for  just  a 
look  around.  Again,  binoculars  can  be  very  useful. 

This  type  of  shooting  is  enhanced  by  some  parapher- 
nalia. A  good  dove  gun  and  camouflage  clothing  are 
obvious  needs,  but  dove  decoys  and  calls  are  useful 
as  well.  A  half  dozen  decoys  will  pull  wide  passing  birds 
into  range  and  the  dove  call  may  also  help.  The  call  is 
particularly  useful  for  locating  birds  during  scouting 
forays  in  the  late  afternoon. 

This  sounds  like  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and,  frankly, 
it  is.  It  is  also  less  successful  (on  a  consistent  basis) 
than  the  organized  field  shoots.  Seldom  will  a  flight  lane 
or  water  hole  produce  more  than  25  shots  in  an  after- 
noon. So  why  bother?  Well,  there  are  some  advantages 
like  the  earlier  example  of  a  mid-week  holiday  when 
you  are  on  your  own  during  dove  season  and  simply 
want  to  get  away  for  a  few  hours.  It  is  also  a  great  way 
to  introduce  a  youngster  (dog  or  child  or  both)  to  actual 
hunting  conditions  without  the  distracting  turmoil  of  a 
"real"  hunt.  There  is  no  competition  for  the  young 
shooter  and  the  young  retriever  can  be  hunted  without 
excessive  discipline  to  control  his  natural  desires  to 
retrieve  every  downed  bird  regardless  of  who  shot  it. 

I  know  a  small,  pastured  creek  bottom  where  a  neigh- 
bor's cattle  keep  the  banks  worn  clean  (water),  beside 
a  railroad  track  (grit)  and  near  a  pine  stand  (cover) 
which  has  always  produced  dove  shooting.  Overlooking 
this  little  valley  is  a  high  pastured  knoll  from  which  one 
can  see,  the  Appalachian  Mountains  some  50  miles 
away.  On  the  knoll  there  is  a  stand  of  pines,  a  stock  pond 
and  a  dove  flight  lane  going  down  to  the  valley.  A  boy- 
hood friend  and  I  have  shot  this  spot  for  years,  and  I 
wish  that  I  could  buy  back  every  shell  fired  there  at  its 
original  price.  We've  never  killed  a  limit  that  I  remem- 
ber, but  on  a  couple  of  occasions  we've  had  shooting 
when  our  elders  who  went  to  "real  dove  shoots"  got 
skunked.  He  is  training  his  oldest  son  there  now. 

It  may  take  a  few  trips  over  several  seasons  to  find 
such  a  spot,  but  once  found  it  is  a  gem.  It  is  a  secret 
worth  being  guarded  and  protected.  For  in  the  otherwise 
hustle  and  bustle  and  heavy  competitive  world  of  dove 
shooting,  here  you  can  spent  a  quiet  afternoon.        fe 
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The  Chinese  mantis  (above)  is  now 

widespread  throughout  the 

Piedmont  area  of  Georgia.  The 

creeping  walkingstick  (below)  is 

well-hidden  in  its  natural  habitat. 
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Nature  is  filled  with  miracles  and  curiosities.  And 
each  change  of  season  brings  its  own  parade  of 
spectacular  wildflowers  and  unique  animal  types. 

Many  amateur  naturalists  and  collectors  eagerly  await 
the  crisp  autumn  days  that  signal  the  season  of  the 
showy  golden  garden  spider,  the  awesome-looking 
praying  mantis  and  the  timid,  inoffensive  walkingstick. 

These  small  jointed-legged  creatures  called 
arthropods  live  in  a  jungle  of  tall  grasses,  weeds,  tree 
limbs  and  dying  foliage.  Amid  these  mini-jungle 
settings,  dramatic  struggles  for  survival  are  enacted 
daily:  an  ecological  chain  of  little  animals,  each  feeding 
on  the  other,  or  trying  to  avoid  being  eaten,  the 
stronger  surviving  on  the  weaker;  each,  in  its  own 
inimitable  way,  capturing  food  through  ingenious 
entrapment,  ambush  or  simply  by  stealthy  stalking. 
THE  PRAYING  MANTIDS 

Three  familiar  species  of  praying  mantids  are  found 
throughout  Georgia's  Piedmont  country,  but  only  one, 
the  Carolina  mantis  (Stagmomantis  Carolina),  is 
indigenous  to  this  region.  At  least  one  form  of  the 
European  mantis  (Mantis  religiosa),  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Carolina  species,  is  found  in  the  state. 
Averaging  4  to  5  inches  in  length,  the  giant  Chinese 
mantis  (Tenodera  sinensis),  a  terror  in  the  world  of 
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The  Carolina  mantis. 


arthopods,  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  around 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Since  then  it  has  spread  into 
many  of  the  southeastern  states,  including  much  of 
Georgia.  Once  a  rare  sight,  it  has  now  become 
commonplace. 

The  voracious  mantis  is  a  six-legged  hunter  unlike  any 
of  its  insect  relatives — a  fearsome  (and  fearless)  predator 
with  a  pair  of  deadly  forelimbs  equipped  with  a  double 
row  of  barbs  and  terminal  hooks  resembling  a  scythe. 
(In  larger  female  specimens,  the  forearms  may 
measure  more  than  two  inches  long.)  In  spite  of  its 
limited  stalking  ability,  due  to  its  narrow  field  of  vision, 
the  mantis  manages  to  feed  an  almost  insatiable 
appetite.  It  spends  hours,  sometimes  days  (or  nights) 
poised  in  the  same  location  with  arms  uplifted  in  a  mock 
gesture  of  prayer,  waiting  with  infinite  patience  for 
an  insect  to  pass  within  its  grasp.  When  a  bug, 
grasshopper  or  even  one  of  its  own  family  chances  to 
stray  near,  the  mantid's  forearms  spring  with  lightning 
speed,  clutching  its  prey  in  a  death-grip.  It  then  bends 
its  nimble  head  and  cross-cut  jaws  with  knowing 
precision  to  sever  its  victim's  head.  When  the  feast  is 
over,  only  a  few  pieces  of  wings  and  legs  remain  as 
evidence  of  the  silent  struggle. 

Any  autumn  day  is  a  good  time  to  go  mantis 
hunting.  And  anywhere  is  a  good  place  to  start,  for  the 
mantis  prowls  in  a  variety  of  haunts:  yards,  flower  beds, 
hedge  rows,  city  sidewalks  and  buildings,  roadside  fields 
and  gardens.  The  collector  may  find  them  in  a  wide  range 
of  colors.  The  Carolina  mantis  may  be  green,  brown, 
grey  (or  any  combination  of  these  colors),  or  perhaps 
even  pink.  The  Oriental  species  is  more  limited  in  its 


coloration;  males  are  brown  or  green  and  brown; 
females  are  often  pale  green  or  have  brown  forewings, 
dividing  into  green  lower  wings. 

Praying  mantids  make  interesting  and  harmless 
pets,  in  spite  of  the  still-persistent  belief  that  they  may 
be  dangerous  to  handle.  In  the  South,  children  were 
taught  to  stay  clear  of  this  nemesis  of  the  devil.  If 
handled  or  approached  too  closely,  they  were  warned,  the 
mantis  would  "spit"  in  their  eyes  and  cause  blindness. 
Hence,  the  mantis  was  popularly  known  among  the 
more  superstitious  folks  as  the  "Devil's  Riding  Horse." 

The  Carolina  species  is  just  the  right  size  to  be  an 
excellent  fly-catcher;  it  can  easily  snatch  a  house-fly  out 
of  mid-air.  The  female  is  a  worthy  opponent,  too,  by 
standards  of  size  and  weight,  at  least  among  her 
own  kind.  When  two  females  come  within  sight  of  each 
other,  for  example,  their  true  temperament  and  fighting 
ability  are  demonstrated.  They  suddenly  rear,  spread 
their  forearms  in  a  warning  gesture,  arch  their 
abdomens,  and  unfurl  their  brightly  colored  underwings 
into  a  vertical  fan.  In  this  defensive  posture  they 
resemble  a  miniature  Pegasus.  Following  a  few 
preliminary  strikes,  they  finally  come  together  in  a 
do-or-die  battle;  only  one  will  emerge  as  the  champion. 

In  captivity  female  mantids  become  more  languid  and 
docile  as  they  eagerly  accept  food  and  water  and  grow 
larger  with  eggs.  Males  of  the  several  species  often 
remain  flighty  and  defensive  when  captive — until 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a  female  seeking  a  mate. 
All  require  more  water  than  plant-eating  insects  and  will 
die  quicker  from  dehydration  than  from  lack  of  food. 
On  hot  days,  during  a  drought,  they  have  been  known  to 
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Newly  hatched  Chinese  mantids  push  their  way  out  of 
the  egg  case. 


congregate  in  surprising  numbers  around  the  drip  of 
an  air-conditioner. 

The  female  of  the  species  spends  much  time  in 
grooming  herself:  she  cleans  her  forearms  from  the 
hooks  up  and  methodically  feeds  her  long  antennae  one 
at  a  time  through  her  mandibles  for  a  thorough 
washing.  Then,  with  her  forearms,  she  massages  her 
face  and  large,  oval-shaped  eyes  which  protrude  from  a 
triangular  head.  Next,  demonstrating  her  ability  as 
a  contortionist,  she  turns  and  hooks  the  nearest  leg  with 
her  thick  arm,  draws  it  to  her,  and  cleans  it  from  the 
knee  down.  She  then  repeats  the  rapid  cleaning  process 
on  each  leg. 

Normally  the  mantid's  bulging  eyes  vary  somewhat  in 
color  or  shading  from  one  specimen  to  another. 
They  may  be  pink,  light  green  or  pale  brown.  At  night, 
however,  in  the  absence  of  sunlight,  their  eyes  become 
dark  brown,  almost  black — a  change  apparently 
necessary  for  this  near-sighted  prowler  to  maintain  a 
nocturnal  vigilance  for  additional  food.  When  sunlight 
reappears,  the  mantid's  eyes  change  to  their  natural 
color  again. 

The  lifetime  of  the  mantis  spans  three  seasons,  from 
spring  to  late  fall.  Sometime  in  the  fall  after  maturing, 
they  engage  in  a  brief  courtship.  Following  the  mating 
period,  which  lasts  from  one  to  three  days  (depending 
on  how  long  the  female  will  tolerate  her  mate) ,  the 
female — larger  and  more  gregarious — often  dines  on  her 
submissive  spouse.  Within  a  week  to  ten  days  after 
mating,  she  prepares  a  honeycombed  egg-case,  called  an 
ootheca,  which  is  cemented  to  a  weed,  branch  or 
convenient  structure.  As  a  rule  they  make  only  one 
egg-case.  But  a  few  captive  specimens,  properly  fed  and 
watered  late  into  the  season,  have  been  observed  to 
make  two  or  even  three  egg-cases,  while  mating  only 
once. 

The  ritual  of  making  the  case,  with  eggs  deposited 
between  the  layers,  lasts  from  one  to  four  hours. 
The  light,  tan-colored  foamy  material  then  dries  and 
hardens  with  the  texture  of  a  porous  synthetic  substance. 

Now,  having  insured  the  survival  of  her  species,  the 
mantis  slowly  dies  away  as  colder  weather  approaches. 
If  her  egg-case  survives  the  harsh  winter  weather,  without 
becoming  the  home  of  numerous  parasites,  75  to  100 
young  mantids  will  hatch  the  following  spring.  At  that 
time  the  young  mantids — pale,  fragile  and  alert — emerge 
by  the  dozens  through  crevices  along  the  top 
of  the  case.  Born  with  the  aggressive  instinct  of  their 
parents,  another  generation  of  mantids  are  ready  to  play 
their  important  role  in  the  chain  of  living  things, 
feeding  indiscriminantly  among  large  populations  of 
insect  pests  and  arachnids. 

GOLDEN  GARDEN  SPIDER 
(Argiope  aurantia) 

The  favorite  haunts  of  the  golden  garden  spider,  one 
of  nature's  incomparable  craftsmen,  are  late-summer 
gardens  and  fields  of  goldenrod  where  longhorn 
grasshoppers,  crickets,  butterflies  and  other  prey  abound. 
Here  the  garden  spider  weaves  an  intricate  orb-shaped 
web  of  silk  strands,  with  a  white  patch  of  scrollwork  in 
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the  center — thus  giving  rise  to  its  common  name 
"writing  spider."  A  distant  cousin  of  the  mantis  and 
walkingstick,  the  clever  arachnid  whiles  away  its  time 
hanging  head  downward  in  the  center  of  the  web, 
waiting  for  an  unsuspecting  insect  to  charge  into  the 
sticky  trap.  When  this  happens,  the  garden  spider 
rushes  its  entangled  victim  and  quickly  wraps  it  into  a 
struggling  mummy  with  sheets  of  silk.  Then,  to  insure  its 
captivity,  the  spider  injects  a  mild  (to  humans,  that  is) 
venom  into  the  prey  through  a  pair  of  hollow  jaws 
or  chelicerae. 

When  threatened  by  larger  animals,  the  garden  spider 
starts  a  back-and-forth  springing  motion  of  its  web, 
slowly  at  first,  then  more  rapidly,  until  the  danger  has 
passed.  If  this  fails  to  scare  the  intruder  away,  the  spider 
will  flee  to  safety  in  the  surrounding  vegetation. 

Between  September  and  Novmber  the  garden  spider 
— identified  by  conspicuous  markings  of  yellow- 
to-orange  on  black — lays  her  golden  eggs.  The 
compact  egg  mass,  sometimes  numbering  300  eggs,  is 
wrapped  loosely  with  silk  and  further  enclosed  within 
a  protective  egg-sac  much  like  a  silken  cocoon  in  color 
and  texture.  The  garden  spider  (a  relative  of  ticks  and 
scorpions)  has  been  observed  making  two,  sometimes 
three  egg-sacs,  leaving  them  suspended  in  a  complex 
network  of  taut  silk  cords.  In  a  field  of  brown  and 
yellow  tones,  the  egg-sacs  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
common  plant  galls.  Like  the  mantis,  the  garden  spider 
never  survives  the  winter,  but  the  following  spring  a  new 
generation  of  spiderlings  hatch  and  crawl  forth  through 
the  loose  end  of  the  encasement  to  begin  their  uncertain 
journey  to  maturity. 

WALKINGSTICK 

The  wingless  walkingstick  (Megaphasma  dentricus), 
another  arthropod  that  puts  in  its  appearance  as  an 
adult  in  the  early  fall,  is  true  to  its  name:  a  light-brown, 
green,  or  gray  stick-shaped  insect  that  is  well- 
camouflaged  among  the  twigs  and  leaves  of  its  favorite 
trees.  And  to  better  conceal  its  form  in  time  of  danger, 
or  while  resting,  it  clings  motionless  to  a  limb  with  two 
or  three  legs  while  extending  its  front  legs  and  antennae 
rigidly,  thus  defying  detection  by  the  most  expert 
predatory  eyes.  When  a  light  wind  blows,  to  mimic  to 
perfection  the  form  of  a  dead  stick,  the  walkingstick 
will  sway  gently  with  the  breeze.  If  touched  while 
hanging  in  this  precarious  position,  it  will  suddenly 
drop  below  like  a  broken  twig  and  again  lose  itself  in 
the  surroundings. 

The  females  of  the  southern  species  are  larger  than 
males,  often  growing  to  a  length  of  five  inches.  In  early 
fall,  after  mating,  she  drops  her  shot-like  legs  at  random 
on  the  ground,  where  they  remain  through  the  winter. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  spring  the  tiny 
walkingsticks  struggle  from  their  eggshells  looking  like 
miniature  adults.  They  immediately  seek  out  a  suitable 
tree — preferring  oak,  walnut,  or  hickory — where  they 
spend  the  summer  months  feeding  on  the  green  foliage. 
By  late  summer  or  early  fall  they  have  grown  to  such 
size  that  they  can  easily  be  seen  if  they  stray  away  from 
their  maze  of  tree  limbs,  twigs  and  fading  leaves.       ^ 
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The  Fort 
that  Failed 


By  Lucille  J.  Goodyear 
Photos  by  Bob  Busby 


The  pride  and  defense  of  Savannah!  Strong  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains! 

Such  were  the  prideful  words  used  to  describe  Fort 
Pulaski,  newly  built  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  as  a  means  of  guarding  the  river  ap- 
proaches to  Savannah,  Georgia.  The  latest  design  in 
fortification,  it  was  considered  invincible. 

The  construction  of  this  fort  was  brought  about  as  an 
aftermath  of  the  War  of  1812.  Our  country  had  fought 
England  to  a  draw  in  that  war  and  the  memory  of  vic- 
tories on  land  and  sea  lingered,  as  did  the  military  dis- 
asters. President  James  Madison  was  one  who  particu- 
larly remembered  the  disasters  and  how  readily  England 
had  been  able  to  penetrate  our  defenseless  shores,  rav- 
ishing farms  and  hamlets  along  the  Chesapeake,  leaving 
the  nation's  capital  in  smoldering  ruins.  To  prevent 
such  humiliation  from  occurring  again,  the  President 
conferred  with  military  strategists  and  then  employed 
Simon  Bernard,  the  then-famous  French  military  engi- 
neer, to  design  an  impregnable  system  of  defense — a 
chain  of  sea  coast  fortifications.  Fort  Pulaski,  erected  on 
low,  grassy  Cockspur  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  about  17  miles  from  Savannah,  was  to  figure 
as  a  major  link  in  the  all-important  defense  chain  rec- 
ommended by  Bernard. 

Pulaski's  construction  of  the  five-sided  fort  began  in 
1829.  Among  the  U.S.  Army  engineers  designated  to 
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plan  and  build  Fort  Pulaski  was  a  young  second  lieu- 
tenant named  Robert  E.  Lee,  on  his  first  duty  assign- 
ment after  graduation  from  West  Point. 

Standing  32  feet  high,  Fort  Pulaski  was  surrounded 
by  a  wide  moat  crossed  by  a  drawbridge.  The  walls  were 
of  solid  brick,  IV2  feet  thick.  It  was  firmly  believed  that 
the  protective  moat,  plus  the  thick  casemates  would 
make  the  fort  as  "strong  as  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Upon  its  completion,  the  fortification  was  named  in 
honor  of  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  Polish  soldier  of  for- 
tune who  lost  his  life  in  the  courageous  but  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Savannah  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  (See 
July  '76  OIG  for  more  about  Casimir  Pulaski.)  Ironi- 
cally, before  the  United  States  could  make  use  of  the 
fort,  it  had  to  fight  for  its  occupancy. 

On  January  3,  1861,  as  relations  between  the  North 
and  South  were  becoming  strained,  Georgia  militia 
seized  Fort  Pulaski  in  the  name  of  the  state.  South  Caro- 
lina had  already  seceded  and  it  was  felt  that  Georgia 
would  soon  follow  suit.  This  being  the  case,  possession 
of  the  fort  by  the  South  was  of  importance. 

At  the  time  of  this  break  with  the  Union,  Savannah 
was  a  thriving  city  of  about  20,000  with  an  important 
seaport  trade  in  cotton,  naval  stores  and  timber.  The 
leaders  of  Savannah  were  people  of  culture  and  wealth 
and  although  they  were  definitely  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  seizing  Fort  Pulaski  in  the  name  of  the  South, 
they  were,  nevertheless,  a  solid  body  in  regard  to  its 
defense  after  the  seizure. 

On  January  19,  1861,  Georgia  did  secede  from  the 
Union  as  had  been  expected,  and  a  few  weeks  later  the 
state  transferred  Fort  Pulaski's  ownership  to  the  newly- 
formed  Confederate  States  of  America.  By  the  end  of 
April,  the  Civil  War  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  discus- 
sion and  debate — it  was  a  reality. 

As  history  has  recorded,  the  fortunes  of  the  South 
looked  bright  and  promising  during  the  first  part  of  the 
war.  However,  things  took  on  a  different  perspective 
when,  before  the  summer's  end,  President  Lincoln  or- 
dered the  Navy  to  blockade  southern  ports.  As  the 
blockade  took  effect,  Confederate  economy  began  to 
suffer;  the  future  became  gloomy  for  the  South. 

On  November  7,  combined  Union  naval  and  military 
forces  seized  a  beachhead  on  Hilton  Head  Island,  South 
Carolina,  about  ten  miles  from  Fort  Pulaski.  Their 
orders  were  to  recapture  the  southern  forts  and  blockade 
the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Confederates  abandoned  Tybee  Island  by  order 
of  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  in  doing  so  gave  the 
Union  forces  a  base  of  operations.  From  the  areas  thus 
far  captured,  Union  troops  could  readily  work  against 
Fort  Pulaski  and  the  rest  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

The  abandoning  of  Tybee  Island  proved  to  be  a  poor 
bit  of  strategy  for  the  Confederates.  In  fact,  it  was  a 
grave  error,  for  it  gave  the  enemy  the  only  site  from 
which  Fort  Pulaski  could  be  attacked.  Union  forces 
were  quick  to  realize  their  good  fortune  and  moved  with 
speed  and  organization  against  the  fort.  They  first 
severed  most  of  Fort  Pulaski's  communication  systems 


with  the  mainland  and  then,  ready  for  battle,  moved  in 
force  to  Tybee  Island. 

The  Union  commander,  Engineer  Quincy  A.  Gill- 
more,  believed  than  an  overwhelming  bombardment 
could  force  the  Confederates  to  give  up  Pulaski.  He 
ordered  eleven  batteries  of  guns  and  mortars  erected 
along  the  northwest  shore  of  Tybee  Island.  With  every- 
thing in  readiness,  Gillmore  sent  a  courier  under  a  flag 
of  truce  with  a  formal  and  final  demand  to  surrender. 
The  date  was  April  10,  1862. 

The  Confederates,  having  enjoyed  the  possession  of 
Fort  Pulaski  for  over  a  year  and  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  its  possession,  refused  the  surrender  demand. 
Upon  receiving  the  refusal,  the  Union  troops  on  Tybee 
opened  fire. 

Feeling  certain  of  their  position  and  having  a  sense 
of  security  inside  the  fort's  thick  brick  walls,  the  Con- 
federates were  not  particularly  alarmed.  After  all,  the 
Union  guns  were  a  mile  or  more  away,  over  twice  the 
effective  range  for  the  heavy  ordnance  of  that  day. 

Again,  the  Confederates  miscalculated.  They  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Union  armament  included 
ten  rifled  cannons — destined  to  change  artillery  stan- 
dards. For  this  reason,  they  were  totally  unprepared 

After  30  hours  of  heavy  cannon  fire,  Confederate 
Colonel  Charles  Olmstead  gave  the  order  for  surrender. 
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when  projectiles  from  these  weapons  began  to  bore  right 
through  the  thick  brick  walls  of  the  fort. 

By  noon  of  the  second  day  the  bombardment  had 
opened  wide  gaps  in  the  wall,  and  explosive  shells  pass- 
ing through  these  holes  now  threatened  the  fort's  main 
powder  magazine.  Convinced  of  the  situation's  utter 
hopelessness  and  concerned  about  the  lives  of  his  men, 
the  fort's  commander,  Confederate  Colonel  Charles  H. 
Olmstead,  gave  the  order  for  unconditional  surrender. 

It's  not  difficult  to  understand  Olmstead's  reasoning 
in  the  matter.  He  was  a  man  with  a  high  sense  of  honor 
and  duty,  but  realizing  the  futility  of  continuing  the 
fight,  he  ended  the  struggle  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  men.  An  insight  into  his  deep  feelings  about  the  sur- 
render came  in  an  excerpt  of  a  letter  he  later  wrote  to 
his  wife.  "You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  ruin  .  .  .  Two 
casemates  are  completely  torn  to  pieces,  the  outer  wall 
having  fallen  out  into  the  moat,  while  the  casemates 
adjoining  are  cracked  and  crumbling  from  top  to  bottom 
...  I  feel  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  my  whole  duty,  that 
I  have  been  forced  to  yield  only  to  superior  might  of 
metal  ..." 

The  men  in  Olmstead's  command  and  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  clearly  understood  his  surrender, 
but  there  were  those  who  never  understood  this  act 
which  has  been  discussed  and  debated  for  a  hundred 
years.  In  fact,  in  many  circles,  Olmstead's  actions  are 
still  debated. 


The  battle  for  Ft.  Pulaski  proved  that  masonry  forts — 
even  those  with  walls  7V2  feet  thick — were  not  impene- 
trable. 

Whereas  Olmstead's  surrender  raised  criticism  and 
conjecture,  the  Union's  leader,  Captain  Gillmore,  was 
the  hero  of  the  day.  His  success  in  breaching  the 
masonry  fortification  of  Fort  Pulaski  brought  him  wide 
acclaim  as  an  artillerist.  He  was  later  promoted  to 
major  general. 

While  there  may  have  been  questions  in  regards  to 
Olmstead's  surrender,  there  certainly  was  no  mystery  as 
to  the  fall  of  Fort  Pulaski.  It  was  a  familiar  story 
in  which  a  new  and  more  powerful  weapon  overcame  an 
obsolete  system  of  defense.  The  battle,  brief  and  undis- 
tinguished though  it  was,  nevertheless  proved  the  supe- 
riority of  rifled  cannons  over  masonry  forts.  It  had 
taken  a  million  dollars,  25  million  bricks,  and  18  years 
of  work  to  construct  Fort  Pulaski.  In  thirty  hours,  rifled 
cannons  breached  the  walls  and  the  fort  failed  in  its  first 
trial  by  gunfire.  But  those  ten  new  guns  that  breached 
those  walls  did  more  than  that — they  also  served  as  a 
proclamation  to  the  world  that  the  day  of  masonry  forts 
had  ended.  fe 

Lucille  J.  Goodyear  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in 
historic,  travel  and  humorous  articles.  She  lives  in 
Guatemala,  Central  America. 
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.  he  Georgia  State  Museum  of  Science  and  Industry, 
located  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol  building,  is  a 
familiar  haunt  of  both  school  children  and  adults.  But 
many  Georgians  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
State  Museum  and  its  storehouse  of  natural  treasures. 

Since  March  3,  1955,  the  Museum  has  been  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  Ben  W.  Fortson, 
Jr.  Prior  to  that,  it  was  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
Mines,  Mining  and  Geology,  now  the  Division  of  Geo- 
logic and  Water  Resources.  By  act  of  the  legislature  in 
1889,  part  of  the  duty  of  the  state  geologist  was  speci- 
fied as,  "collecting,  analyzing  and  classifying  specimens 
.  .  .  and  causing  to  be  preserved  in  a  museum  .  .  .  what- 
ever might  be  discovered  in  Georgia  of  scientific  or  eco- 
nomic value."  Nothing  was  done  until  1895  when  the 
governor  designated  the  corridors  of  the  third  floor  of 
the  Capitol  building  as  temporary  quarters  for  the 
museum. 

Charles  E.  Fleming,  director  and  curator,  as  well  as 
taxidermist  extraordinaire,  indicates  that  the  Museum 
now  houses  approximately  500  wildlife  specimens  in  ad- 
dition to  its  extensive  collection  of  minerals  and  arti- 
facts. For  Fleming,  the  Museum  represents  a  daily  chal- 
lenge of  maintenance  and  renovation.  He  is  constantly  in 
search  of  new  specimens,  new  space.  Building  new  ex- 
hibits and  finding  new  ways  to  "take"  the  Museum  out- 
side its  walls  into  classrooms  and  meetings  occupy  much 
of  his  attention.  But  the  art  of  preparing  specimens, 
which  for  Fleming  is  both  vocation  and  avocation,  rep- 
resents his  primary  interest.  In  order  to  reproduce  wild- 
life forms  accurately,  a  taxidermist  must  be  a  little  of 
everything — anatomist,  naturalist,  artist,  sculptor,  car- 
penter, electrician.  The  dozens  of  specimens  which  line 
the  Museum's  cases  and  walls  are  more  than  adequate 
testimony  to  Fleming's  skill. 


All  specimens  and  materials  in  the  Museum  are  do- 
nations of  one  kind  or  another.  Many  have  come  from 
the  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  as  well  as  from  private  citizens.  Mr.  Fleming 
never  turns  down  an  offered  specimen.  If  donations  are 
not  used  in  the  Museum,  they  are  given  to  other  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Fernbank  Science  Center. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Museum's  wildlife  speci- 
mens are  accidentally  killed.  Many  are  the  victims  of 
insecticide,  automobiles  and  electric  shock.  Migratory 
birds  often  die  as  a  result  of  flying  into  airplanes,  build- 
ings or  windows.  A  fawn  in  one  exhibit  was  stillborn. 
In  recent  years  much  state  and  federal  legislation  and 
the  concern  of  environmentalists  have  focused  attention 
on  the  importance  of  protecting  our  fish  and  wildlife. 
These  factors  have  generated  a  new  public  awareness 
and  a  new  environmental  ethic.  State  and  federal  laws 
prohibit  the  possession  of  most  species  of  wildlife,  par- 
ticularly birds,  except  for  species  designated  as  game 
birds.  (Only  starlings,  house  sparrows  and  "common 
pigeons"  or  rock  doves  are  exempt  from  the  protected 
species  list.)  In  order  not  to  waste  wildlife  specimens, 
provisions  are  made  for  their  use  by  museums,  nature 
centers  and  educational  institutions.  Possession  is  regu- 
lated by  federal  permit  only  and  is  strictly  enforced. 
Special  permits  are  issued  for  possession  of  an  en- 
dangered species,  and  the  specimen  is  then  only  on  loan 
to  an  agency  for  educational  use. 

A  visit  to  the  Georgia  State  Museum  is  a  rich  learn- 
ing experience.  An  impressive  array  of  Georgia  flora 
and  fauna  teaches  much  about  the  state  and  region. 
Many  of  Fleming's  newer  dioramas  are  located  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Capitol  building.  They  are  me- 
ticulous in  their  detail  and  display  varieties  of  wildlife 
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Diorama  featuring  a  covey  o] 

bobwhite  quail  in  snow  (right). 

Striking  feather  detail  of  male 

ruffed  grouse  drumming  and  in 

display  posture  (below).  On 

opposite  page,  two  young 

visitors  are  dwarfed  by 

Orca  the  whale. 
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in  their  natural  habitats.  Whenever  possible,  Charles 
Fleming  utilizes  real  flora.  But  when  it  is  not  possible, 
he  is  more  than  artful  with  fiberglass.  In  several  ex- 
hibits, it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  between 
real  pitcher  plants  and  those  made  of  fiberglass.  One 
diorama  showing  a  covey  of  bobwhite  quail  in  the  snow 
is  the  result  of  a  personal  experience.  Mr.  Fleming 
encountered  the  scene  he  later  constructed  while  on  a 
winter  walk. 

The  beaver  pond  diorama  is  a  replica  of  a  real  pond. 
Fleming  photographed  this  scene  and  acquired  the  trees, 
stumps,  even  the  chips  that  are  seen  from  the  original 
pond  area.  Another  exhibit  contains  chipmunks  con- 
tributed, accidentally,  by  the  Flemings'  cat.  Two  extinct 
species,  the  passenger  pigeon  and  the  Carolina  parakeet 
are  included  in  new  dioramas.  Both  skins  of  these  lovely 
birds,  once  so  abundant  in  our  region,  were  extremely 
old  and  required  more  than  the  usual  care  and  time  to 
prepare.  To  restore  such  specimens  to  lifelike  beauty 
is  both  art  and  science. 

In  another  exhibit  three  stately  red-tailed  hawks  cap- 
ture the  attention.  In  still  another,  we  view  three  pomp- 


ous-looking ruffed  grouse.  But  in  both  instances,  Fleming 
has  magically  captured  and  restored  the  species'  per- 
sonality characteristics  to  such  a  degree  that  one  half 
expects  them  to  vanish  at  any  moment.  The  fourth  floor 
collection  also  includes  a  rare  pigmy  sperm  whale  and  a 
white  shark,  impressive  in  its  ferocity. 

The  artificial  water  in  many  of  the  exhibits  is  not,  as 
Fleming  would  like  you  to  believe,  "pure  dehydrated 
water,"  but  a  mixture  of  plastic  and  dyes.  The  illusion 
is  such,  however,  that  the  stately  herons  and  cranes  ap- 
pear quite  at  home. 

A  tour  of  the  Museum  with  Charles  Fleming  is  an 
education  in  itself.  He  points  to  minute  flaws  in  a  bird's 
feathers  that  will  require  renovation.  He  keeps  careful 
track  of  items  which  will  soon  need  to  be  replaced.  He 
can  recall  the  detailed  history  of  all  his  acquisitions.  One 
of  the  more  recent  additions  is  a  killer  whale.  The  size 
of  this  specimen  made  it  necessary  for  Fleming  to  do 
some  of  his  work  outdoors  at  home.  But  juggling  the 
whale  between  home  and  lab  became  something  of  a 
problem.  The  sight  of  Fleming  leaving  for  the  day  carry- 
ing with  him  a  barred  owl  or  a  partially  completed  wild- 
life specimen  is  not  unusual. 

The  Museum's  collection  of  Indian  artifacts  is  rela- 
tively large  and  helps  broaden  our  knowledge  of  Geor- 
gia's first  citizens.  Anthony  Hood,  Fleming^  only 
assistant,  has  learned  to  reproduce  these  artifacts.  He 
also  paints  the  background  for  all  the  dioramas. 

Fleming  works  in  an  office  surrounded  by  an  assort- 
ment of  handsome  stuffed  owls.  His  tiny  lab  contains 
almost  no  space  for  one  to  move  about.  Specimens  peer 
at  the  visitor  from  every  shelf  and  table.  A  bear  form 
is  in  the  making.  It  is  a  form  for  one  of  three  skins  which 
will  ultimately  be  used  in  a  diorama  showing  the  bears 
going  after  a  honey  tree.  There  are  parts  of  specimens 
everywhere — a  bird's  wing  is  on  the  wall,  an  extra  set 
of  shark's  jaws  dangles  from  a  lamp,  single  feathers  of 
all  varieties  and  color  are  stuck  here  and  there.  "Nothing 
is  ever  discarded,"  Fleming  says.  Feathers  are  utilized 
in  making  replicas  of  Indian  artifacts,  for  example.  He 
picked  up  an  already  stuffed  woodcock  specimen.  The 
head  had  been  shot  away.  Fleming  is  now  waiting  for  a 
woodcock  skin  with  a  damaged  body,  but  an  intact  head 
to  complete  the  bird  for  display.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  artistry  involved  in  all  the  fish  and  wildlife 
specimens  which  one  sees  in  the  State  Museum  is  cre- 
ated in  such  a  tiny,  cramped  space. 

The  Georgia  State  Museum  opens  many  doors  for  its 
visitors.  It  transports  the  city  dweller  into  an  unfamiliar 
world.  It  invites  us  to  examine  nature's  minutia,  to  look 
with  a  fresher  perspective  at  its  many  forms.  From  a 
visit  to  the  Museum  we  can  acquire  a  deepened  appre- 
ciation of  our  environment  and  a  new  respect  for  nature's 
balance.  & 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  the  drake 
wood  duck  (Aix  sponsa)  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  waterfowl.  He  is 
truly  the  Beau  Brummell  of  ducks. 
However,  beyond  its  beauty  there 
are  several  outstanding  qualities 
that  make  the  "woodie"  Georgia's 
most  important  waterfowl  resource. 

The  wood  duck  is  now  distributed 
throughout  the  state,  but  this  has  not 
always  been  true.  Prior  to  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Treaty  Act  in  1918,  the 
wood  duck  was  near  extinction.  The 
hunting  season  on  wood  ducks  was 
closed  in  Georgia  in  1920  and  re- 
mained closed  until  1941.  When  the 
seasons  opened,  the  bag  limit  was 
one  and  continued  as  such  until 
1960  when  it  was  raised  to  two. 


By  Oscar  Dewberry 
Wildlife  Biologist 
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PRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS 

The  wood  duck  is  the  only  duck 
which  regularly  nests  in  Georgia. 
The  hooded  merganser  and  some 
mallards  nest  in  Georgia  but  neither 
are  as  widely  distributed  or  nu- 
merous as  the  wood  duck.  Prime 
wood  duck  nesting  habitat  con- 
sists of  hardwood  swamps,  ponds 
and  stream  edges.  Natural  lakes  and 
farm  ponds  provide  additional  nest- 
ing habitat  but  of  lower  quality. 
Stream  edges  throughout  the  state 
provide  good  nesting  sites  in  both 
live  and  dead  timber.  The  rapid 
expansion  of  the  beaver  population 
in  Georgia  since  the  mid-fifties  has 
been  a  tremendous  stimulus  to  wood 
duck  production.  Not  only  do 
beaver  ponds  provide  suitable  nest- 
ing sites,  they  also  provide  varying 
water  depths  necessary  for  feeding, 
loafing  and  roosting  sites.  Wood 
ducks  nest  3  to  50  feet  above  the 
ground  in  trees  or  in  man-made 
structures.  Nesting  begins  in  Janu- 
ary and  continues  into  July  and  pos- 
sibly August.  After  selecting  a  nest 
site,  the  hen  begins  laying  one  egg 
per  day  until  a  clutch  of  12  to  14 
eggs  is  completed.  Nests  found  with 
more  than  this  number  of  eggs  are 
usually  "dump  nests"  in  which  more 
than  one  hen  lays  in  the  same  nest. 
Incubation  takes  from  24  to  28  days. 
Destroyed  nests  usually  promote 
another  nesting  attempt  by  the  hen. 
After  hatching,  the  young  ducklings 
remain  in  the  nest  for  no  more  than 
two  days,  depending  upon  the  time 
of  day  the  hatch  occurs.  Usually 
only  one  night  is  spent  in  the  nest. 
During  the  first  hours  of  the  young 
duckling's  life,  they  become  familiar 
with  the  mother  hen's  voice  and  the 
surroundings.  This  is  known  as 
"imprinting."  Banding  studies  indi- 
cate wood  ducks  hatched  in  artificial 
nesting  boxes  usually  return  to  simi- 
lar boxes  and  nest  in  the  same 
locality  the  following  year.  Since  hen 
wood  ducks  have  homing  instincts, 
as  do  most  waterfowl,  the  female 
returns  to  the  general  area  where 
she  was  hatched.  The  adult  drake 
does  not  possess  homing  traits  and 
therefore  follows  its  mate  in  her 
selection  of  a  nest  site. 

Although   water   is    an    essential 


item  for  wood  ducks,  the  nest  does 
not  have  to  be  located  above  or  near 
water.  In  May  1974,  one  brood  was 
observed  inside  the  city  limits  of 
Bainbridge,  more  than  one-half  mile 
from  water.  The  landowner  of  the 
property  where  this  brood  was  ob- 
served reported  a  brood  has  been 
raised  in  the  same  red  oak  tree  in 
her  yard  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Nests  are  usually  at  least  12 
inches  deep  in  a  hollow  tree  or  box. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  for  the 
young  to  be  strong  and  able  to  get 
out  of  the  nest.  Some  observers  re- 
port that  ducklings  are  "pushed 
out"  from  the  nest;  however  this 
seems  unlikely.  Several  researchers 
have  substantiated  the  "climb  out" 
exit  from  the  nest  in  favor  of  the 
"pushed  out"  assumption.  Regard- 
less of  the  method  of  exit  from  the 
next  entrance,  their  initiation  to  the 
outside  world  requires  a  fall  from 
the  nest.  Injury  from  the  fall  is  prac- 
tically nonexistent,  regardless  of 
whether  they  hit  the  ground  or 
water. 

After  the  hen  has  satisfied  herself 
that  all  her  brood  is  out  of  the  nest, 
she  regroups  her  brood  and  begins 
the  journey  to  a  pond  or  stream.  It 
is  during  this  journey,  especially  if 
overland,  that  the  greatest  threat 
occurs  to  the  young  ducklings. 

FOODS 

Young  ducklings,  like  most  young 
birds,  have  a  high  protein  require- 
ment and  for  about  four  weeks  feed 
heavily  on  insects  or  other  inverte- 
brates. The  adult  wood  duck  diet 
consists  of  about  90  per  cent  vege- 
table matter.  In  years  of  good  mast 
crops,  acorns  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  fall  and  winter  diet. 
Corn  is  a  staple  food  item  in  sec- 
tions where  corn  is  plentiful.  Wood 
ducks  will  sometimes  feed  in  har- 
vested corn  fields  in  early  morning, 
late  afternoon  and  the  early  even- 
ing. Smartweeds,  grasses,  weeds, 
wildpeas,  pondweeds,  cypress, 
blackgum,  small  hickory  nuts  and 
duckweeds  are  also  consumed  in 
varying  amounts. 

PREDATION 

Probably  the  greatest  amount  of 
depredation  occurs  before  hatching 
when  the  eggs  are  eaten  by  snakes, 


raccoons,  squirrels  and  some  birds. 
On  land,  ducklings  are  susceptible 
to  a  variety  of  predators.  Naturally, 
the  greater  the  distance  from  water, 
the  more  vulnerable  the  young  birds 
are  to  predators  such  as  cats,  dogs, 
raccoons,  skunks,  snakes  and  many 
birds.  Some  losses  also  occur  from 
vehicular  traffic  especially  in  urban 
areas  and  from  people  thinking 
ducklings  would  make  nice  pets. 
Upon  reaching  water  they  are  sub- 
jected to  turtles,  fish  and,  in  some 
sections,  alligators.  Various  studies 
list  overall  depredation  losses  in 
wood  ducks  from  40  to  75  per  cent 
before  the  ducklings  attain  flying 
age.  A  study  conducted  by  the  Geor- 
gia Game  and  Fish  Division  on  the 
Piedmont  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
indicated  that  66  per  cent  of  the 
young  were  lost  before  the  young 
reached  the  flight  stage. 

YOUNG  ADULT  LIFE 

After  about  eight  weeks,  the 
young  reach  flying  age,  the  birds 
disperse,  and  the  family  groups 
break  up.  They  then  begin  to  select 
locations  where  they  congregate  for 
feeding  and  loafing.  The  males  be- 
gin using  these  locations  first,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  of  the  year  and 
the  hens.  Here  the  adult  birds'  molt 
begins.  The  beautiful  plumage  of 
the  drake  as  well  as  the  less  colorful 
hen  feathers  are  replaced  by  duller 
colors.  During  the  molt,  the  drake 
is  unable  to  fly  for  about  three 
weeks.  It  is  during  the  flightless 
period  that  new  winter  plumage 
begins  to  develop.  The  molt  is 
usually  complete  by  late  August  and 
full  winter  plumage  becomes  visible 
by  mid-September. 

Wood  ducks  begin  leaving  in 
September  after  the  molt  is  com- 
plete. In  Georgia  and  other  southern 
states  wood  ducks  move  in  all  direc- 
tions, even  northward  before  migra- 
tion begins.  Birds  produced  in  the 
northern  states  begin  moving  south 
about  October  15. 

Banding  studies  have  shown  more 
wood  ducks  are  banded  in  other 
states  and  recovered  in  Georgia  than 
any  other  state.  This  population 
increase  begins  by  mid-October 
and  usually  reaches  its  peak  in 
late  November.  During  the  winter 
months    there    are   probably   more 
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than   500,000  wood  ducks  in  the 
state. 

ROOSTING 

While  wood  ducks  scatter  to  dif- 
ferent areas  to  feed  during  the  day, 
roosting  occurs  in  concentrations. 
Birds  arrive  at  the  roost  in  singles, 
pairs  or  small  flocks,  and  most  ap- 
pear to  go  to  a  central  location.  As 
the  sun  gets  lower,  birds  become 
more  numerous.  Weather  conditions 
influence  these  flights,  and  as  day 
length  decreases  and  the  winter  sea- 
son progresses,  these  flocks  become 
larger  due  to  birds  arriving  from 
other  states.  These  roosting  concen- 
trations will  disperse  more  quickly 
than  they  assembled.  It  usually  takes 
only  a  few  minutes  before  all 
woodies  leave  a  roost  site  in  the 
morning. 

Hunters  who  have  been  fortunate 
in  locating  roosting  sites  have  found 
these  locations  provide  a  limited 
amount  of  hunting  after  the  initial 
afternoon.  However,  since  water- 
fowl hunting  hours  end  at  sundown, 
most  roost  shooting  constitutes 
illegal  hunting. 

NESTING  BOXES 

Where  there  is  a  lack  of  hollow 
trees,  nest  boxes  must  be  provided  if 
wood  ducks  are  to  nest.  Wood  duck 
nesting  boxes  have  met  varying  de- 
grees of  success  from  one  locality  to 
another.  Utilization  of  nest  boxes  is 
highest  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
natural  nesting  sites.  Wood  duck 
nest  boxes  can  be  constructed  from 
a  variety  of  materials  such  as  lum- 
ber, plywood,  fiberglass,  metal  and 
cardboard.  Specially  manufactured 
cardboard  materials  now  offer  a 
new,  cheaper  alternative. 

A  plan  for  the  basic  wood  box 
with  a  predator  guard  is  shown 
at  left.  Where  possible  boxes 
should  be  placed  in  open  water.  All 
artificial  wood  duck  nest  structures 
should  be  equipped  with  a  predator 
guard  to  repel  raccoons  and  snakes. 
Since  predator  guards  are  often  use- 
less on  trees,  unless  each  tree  is 
isolated  from  other  trees,  it  is  best 
to  use  poles  for  supporting  boxes. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  light 
emitted  through  a  door  or  other 
opening  acts  as  a  repellent  to  some 
birds  such  as  starlings  and  owls 
which  compete  for  nesting  cavities 


or  boxes.  These  studies  also  indicate 
light  is  not  a  factor  for  wood  duck 
nesting  success  in  boxes. 

After  the  boxes  are  put  up  they 
should  be  filled  with  approximately 
four  to  six  inches  of  wood  shavings. 
Highly  residual  insecticides  should 
not  be  used  as  wasp  repellents  in- 
side the  boxes. 

Boxes  should  be  erected  during 
the  late  summer  or  fall  months  in 
order  for  them  to  age  before  nesting 
searches  begin  in  January.  Renova- 
tion and  maintenance  checks  should 
be  made  only  after  the  nesting  sea- 
son has  been  completed.  For  maxi- 
mum use  of  boxes,  three  checks  per 
year  should  be  made.  The  first 
should  be  in  December  or  early 
January  to  clean  out  old  shavings, 
egg  shells,  wasp  nests  and  other  un- 
wanted materials.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  make  any  repairs  and  add 
new  shavings.  The  second  check 
should  be  in  April  to  remove  any 
unwanted  materials  and  evaluate 
use  by  unwanted  species  of  birds  or 
animals.  The  third  check  should  be 
made  in  May  or  June.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  these  checks  because 
birds  can  be  disturbed  to  the  extent 
that  nests  are  abandoned.  If  it  is 
impractical  to  care  for  boxes  on  this 
schedule,  at  least  an  annual  check 
should  be  made.  Unless  they  are 
checked  each  year,  their  value  in 
wood  duck  production  is  not  worth 
their  costs  or  efforts  expended. 
BEAVER  PONDS 

Many  landowners  overlook  the 
value  of  beaver  ponds  for  wood 
duck  production  and  recreation. 
Often  when  a  landowner  realizes  he 
has  a  beaver  colony  on  his  property, 
it  is  too  late  to  save  the  flooded 
timber.  At  present  there  are  no  re- 
strictions on  beaver  control  in  Geor- 
gia, and  landowners  can  take  what- 
ever steps  they  wish  to  remove 
beaver  from  their  pioperty.  For 
many,  the  beaver  -.  nuisance. 
However,  they  have  created  condi- 
tions over  Georgia  and  much  of  the 
Southeast  that  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  wood  duck  population. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
beaver  are  a  liability  to  the  land- 
owner, however  with  proper  water 
level  control,  a  recreational  and 
monetary  value  can  often  be  de- 


rived from  these  ponds.  Control  of 
water  level  can  be  achieved  by  build- 
ing a  simple  structure  called  a  three- 
log  drain  (next  page)  in  such  a  way 
that  beaver  cannot  reflood  the  site. 

The  beaver  dam  should  be  cut 
near  the  stream  channel  to  com- 
pletely drain  the  pond.  Cut  three 
small  poles  or  logs  six  to  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  to  16  feet  long. 
Fasten  these  logs  together  with  two 
pieces  of  tin  (5  V-drain  or  corru- 
gated roofing  is  suitable)  six  to  ten 
feet  long  in  order  to  allow  a  piece  on 
the  floor  of  the  stream  bottom  and 
one  on  the  top.  After  the  water  flow 
is  drained,  place  the  logs  so  that 
the  upstream  ends  are  completely 
covered  by  water.  The  lower  ends 
should  protrude  through  the  break 
in  the  dam.  This  structure,  if  pro- 
perly installed,  prohibits  the  beaver 
from  repairing  the  break  in  the  dam. 

Pond  bottoms  have  an  abundance 
of  silt,  nutrients  and  seeds  of  desir- 
able waterfowl  food  plants.  If  these 
ponds  are  to  be  managed  naturally, 
the  dam  should  be  broken  in  early 
spring  and  the  structure  installed. 
They  will  then  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  smartweeds,  wild  millets  or 
other  grasses  suitable  as  duck  foods. 
If  the  landowner  wishes  to  plant  for 
waterfowl  he  should  drain  the  pond 
in  June  and  seed  with  Japanese 
millet.  Planting  should  be  made  be- 
fore the  mud  bottom  dries.  After 
the  plants  begin  growing,  the  area 
can  be  flooded  provided  the  plants 
are  not  submerged.  The  drainage 
structure  should  be  checked  about 
once  a  week  to  prevent  complete  re- 
flooding  before  the  millet  matures. 
After  it  has  matured,  the  drainage 
structure  should  be  removed  to 
allow  the  beavers  to  repair  the  dam 
so  that  reflooding  can  occur  by 
late  fall.  Usually,  after  the  initial 
planting,  Japanese  millet  will  re- 
seed  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
plant the  following  year.  No  sub- 
stitute should  be  made  for  Japan- 
est  millet. 

GREEN  TREE  PONDS 
OR  RESERVOIRS 

Hardwood  timber  produces  one 
of  the  wood  duck's  main  foods. 
Flooding  of  hardwood  bottoms, 
known  as  a  green  tree  reservoir,  can 
produce   an  excellent   duck   pond. 
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However  flooding  for  extended 
periods  during  the  growing  season 
will  kill  most  types  of  hardwoods. 
For  this  reason,  green  tree  reser- 
voirs are  flooded  only  when  the  trees 
are  dormant.  Care  should  be  used  in 
selecting  a  potential  site  to  assure 
abundance  of  hardwoods,  prefer- 
ably acorn-producing  oaks.  A  soil 
boring  should  also  be  made  and 
Soil  Conservation  Service  maps 
consulted.  Most  Georgia  counties 
have  been  mapped  and  records  are 
available  at  the  county  work  unit 
office.  All  potential  pond  sites  must 
have  a  soil  profile  capable  of  holding 
water.  The  area  should  be  as  large  as 
practical  to  flood,  preferably  in  ex- 
cess of  five  acres.  Construction 
should  not  be  made  where  a  major 
portion  of  the  pond's  water  depth 
exceeds  18  inches.  (Wood  ducks 
are  classed  as  puddle  ducks  or  ducks 
that  feed  in  shallow  water.)  Finally, 
a  souce  of  water  must  be  available 
for  flooding  in  late  October.  The 
key  to  all  unsuccessful  waterfowl 
management  programs  is  water  level 
control.  Water  must  be  available 
when  needed  and  there  must  be  a 
way  to  remove  it  when  necessary. 

In  ponds  that  are  heavily  hunted, 
drainage  should  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible  after  hunting  season  to 
reduce  the  probability  of  birds  pick- 
ing up  lead  shot.  During  hunting 
season  the  wood  duck  is  less  likely 
to  pick  up  spent  shot  due  to  its 
nervous  nature.  This  combined  with 
hunting  activities  usually  make  their 
foraging  trips  shorter.  After  the 
hunting  season  ends,  birds  fre- 
quently feed,  loaf  and  roost  in 
flooded  timber  thus  increasing  the 
likelihood  of  ingesting  spent  shot. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO  LANDOWNERS 

Biologists  with  DNR's  Game  and 
Fish  Division  are  available  for  con- 
sultation with  landowners  who  are 
interested  in  providing  or  improving 
habitat  for  wood  ducks  and  other 
wildlife.  The  county  offices  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  Work 
Area  Technicians  can  provide  ex- 
pertise and  information  for  land- 
owners who  plan  to  build  a  pond. 
Engineering  assistance  is  also  avail- 
able from  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  ^ 
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The  Regulators 


In  1949  George  Orwell  wrote  a  clever  little 
book  called  1984.  It  envisioned  a  future  in 
which  the  government  becomes  omnipotent.  His- 
tory is  rewritten  and  language  is  expurgated  at 
the  whim  of  the  government — known  as  "Big 
Brother" — which  replaces  moral  and  social  con- 
vention as  sole  arbitrator  of  right  and  wrong. 
Advanced  technology  makes  it  possible  for  Big 
Brother  to  be  privy  to  and  ultimately  direct  the 
most  intimate  details  of  private  lives.  The  citi- 
zens relinquish  personal  privacy  and  individual 
freedom  for  comfort,  security,  and  safety  guar- 
anteed by  Big  Brother. 

An  earlier  book,  Brave  New  World,  by 
Aldous  Huxley,  1937,  presents  in  even  grimmer 
terms  the  same  theme  of  an  enthralled  citizenry 
totally  subservient  to  an  all-powerful  bureauc- 
racy. 

Both  these  literary  works  were  entertaining, 
if  somewhat  macabre,  but  obviously  they  could 
never  become  reality.  They  were  placed  on  the 
same  shelf  of  fantasy  as  Jules  Verne's  1865  pre- 
diction of  space  travel  in  From  Earth  to  Moon. 

Recently  we  have  been  astonished  to  learn 
that  governmental  and  private  agencies  have 
kept  dossiers  on  dissidents.  Not  only  the  bomb- 
throwers  and  arsonists,  but  even  the  most  mildly 
and  legally  dissident  citizens.  We  also  have 
learned  that  much  computerized  personal  in- 
formation on  each  of  us  is  accessible  through 
computer  link-up  to  almost  anyone  with  a  ter- 
minal. 

At  the  federal  level  we  have  seen  the  growth 
of  regulatory  government  agencies  which  seem 
to  operate  in  a  theoretical  vacuum  completely 
insulated  by  red  tape  not  only  from  reality  but 
also  from  any  form  of  accountability  for  their 
actions.  By  liberally  interpreting  legislative  in- 
tent, they  synergistically  have  enhanced  their 
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power  base  by  ever  identifying  new  "problems" 
to  solve.  These  bureaucracies  have  become  so 
entrenched  as  to  be  unresponsive  even  to  Con- 
gress. As  cases  in  point  which  directly  affect  the 
readers  of  this  hunting  issue,  we  have  seen  this 
past  year  two  separate  displays  of  bureaucratic 
interpretation  of  law. 

In  one  instance  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  sought  among  other  things 
to  centralize  the  records  of  all  firearms  transac- 
tions on  computer.  This  was  very  close  to  fed- 
eral gun  registration,  a  concept  repeatedly  re- 
jected by  Congress.  Faced  with  overwhelming 
public  disapproval  and  considerable  Congres- 
sional outrage,  BATF  promised  not  to  imple- 
ment the  program  at  this  time,  but  did  not  with- 
draw the  proposed  regulation  which  set  up  the 
process. 

The  other  case  was  even  more  frightful  from 
the  hunter's  point  of  view.  The  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  cited  a  forest 
industry  for  allowing  public  hunting  on  land 
where  employees  occasionally  worked,  due  to 
alleged  hazardous  conditions  for  the  workers. 
Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  this  citation 
could  have  forced  forest-owning  corporations  to 
bar  hunting  on  any  land  they  wished  to  work.  It 
could  also  be  applied  to  agri-industry  and  even 
to  public  land  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and 
BLM.  It  could  have  barred  public  hunting  on 
50%  of  now  available  land  in  the  east  and  up 
to  90%  in  the  west.  Faced  with  great  public 
furor  and  imminent  Congressional  disapproval, 
OSHA  reinvestigated  and  withdrew  the  citation. 
However,  neither  agency  conceded  the  power  to 
proceed  in  their  respective  directions.  Both  situ- 
ations are  now  dormant,  perhaps  awaiting  a 
more  favorable  climate. 

1984  is  five  years,  three  months  away. 
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Getting  Ready 

Quail 


Bob  Busby 


By  Charles  Elliott 


At  least  one  of  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
any  successful  venture  is  preparation.  Generally 
in  business  we  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  proper  groundwork  for  plans  and  projects, 
but  many  of  us  have  a  tendency  to  avoid  the 
hours  of  practice  and  other  discipline  so  that 
we  may  enjoy  and  be  more  proficient  at  our  play. 
This  applies  to  any  sport,  though  we  rarely 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  an  outdoor  activity. 

Quail  hunting  is  an  example.  Select  at  ran- 
dom any  bobwhite  hunter,  and  the  odds  are 
good  that  he  doesn't  pick  up  his  quail  gun 
from  the  end  of  one  season  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next.  Or  that  only  the  day  before,  he 
remembers  the  pair  of  hunting  britches  that 
need  patching  or  the  boots  he  was  planning  to 
replace  when  he  put  them  away.  I'm  talking 
about  us  average  fellows.  There  are  a  few  wise 
guys — and  I  use  the  term  advisedly — who  are 
always  ready  for  opening  day. 

In  what  ways  can  we  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  most  enjoyable  bobwhite  quail  season 
we  ever  had! 

The  most  valuable  asset  any  quail  hunter  can 
carry  into  the  woods  and  fields  with  him  is 
physical  well-being.  Many  hunters  are  tied 
down  to  desk  jobs  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year. 
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As  a  nation,  America  simply  doesn't  use  its 
legs  any  more.  When  we  play  golf,  we  ride 
in  a  cart.  If  we  have  a  lawn  to  cut,  we  are 
likely  to  do  the  job  on  a  rider-type  mower. 
We  walk  between  the  house-car-office-car, 
which  is  about  the  only  stretching  we  give 
those  calf  and  thigh  muscles  from  one  birthday 
to  the  next. 

The  best  guarantee  for  one's  health,  of 
course,  is  to  stay  in  training  through  all 
twelve  months.  Some  of  my  hunting  partners 
do  this  by  taking  two  or  three  mile  walks 
several  times  a  week.  Almost  any  doctor  will 
recommend  this  for  the  heart  and  lungs  as  well 
as  for  the  legs,  and  they  assert  that  walkers 
live  longer  than  the  sedentary  types.  Even  in 
the  heart  of  a  city,  walking  is  possible,  either 
before  or  after  office  hours. 

If  for  any  reason  the  hunter  doesn't  have 
the  discipline  to  make  himself  walk  on  a 
year-round  basis,  or  special  circumstances 
make  this  type  of  exercise  impossible  at  certain 
periods,  then  by  all  means  he  must  find  the 
time  during  the  month  or  two  before  quail  sea- 


This  phase  of  quail  hunting  is  to  a  large  extent 
covered  in  The  Prince  of  Game  Birds,  published 
by  the  Georgia  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
in  the  chapter  "Training  for  Quail."  Most  of  the 
suggestions  contained  there  are  as  pertinent  as 
they  were  when  the  book  was  written,  and  as  they 
were  half  a  century  or  more  ago.  To  the  basics  of 
this  material,  which  was  prepared  for  both  pro  and 
tyro  shooter,  we  have  appended  a  few  notes. 
Prince  of  Game  Birds  is  available  through  Out- 
doors in  Georgia  for  $5.50. 


son  opens.  Being  in  sound  physical  condition 
not  only  will  yield  longer  hours  in  the  field, 
but  will  make  those  hours  so  much  more 
pleasant.   The   chances   are   that   Allah   will 
give  you  a  longer  span  of  quail  days,  too. 

Since  the  black  powder  and  muzzle  loader 
days,  there  have  been  countless  discussions 
on  the  best  quail  guns,  gauges  and  loads  and 
the  merits  of  each.  At  least  a  part  of  the 
preparation  of  any  gunner  is   selecting  the 
firearm  that  suits  him  best — one  that  he  can 
handle  most  effectively. 

A  fast,  accurate,  experienced  quail  hunter 
downs  birds  regularly  with  a  .410,  but  this 


is  not  recommended  for  a  beginner,  no  matter 
how  well  he  scores  at  sheet.  Birds  mahe  sudden 
and  strange  twists  and  turns  that  no  clay 
sheet  target  could  ever  duplicate,  and  the 
shooter  is  likely  to  find  the  bobwhite  a  much 
more  elusive  target.  The  12  gauge  carries  a 
much  greater  load  of  both  powder  and  shot. 
Some  gunners  we  know  started  with  the  12 
gauge  and,  as  they  became  more  proficient  in 
the  use  of  the  scattergun,  graduated  slowly 
to  the  16,  20,  and  perhaps  to  the  28  gauge 
or  to  the  .410,  but  most  stopped  at  the  20 
gauge  as  the  best  all-round  gun  for  bobwhite 
shooting.  The  standard  12  is  said  to  be  deadly 
up  to  50  yards,  or  a  bit  over,  while  the  20 
is  good  for  30  to  35  yards. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  insist 
that  any  quail  shooter  should  find  a  gun  that 
fits  him  and  never  change.  Being  completely 
familiar  with  a  gun,  they  say — the  way  it  loads, 
its  safety,  trigger  pull  and  balance — and  having 
confidence  in  it  will  help  improve  any  person's 
shooting. 

Perhaps  the  doubles  and  over-and-unders 
are  the  most  popular  quail  guns.  These  come 
in  grades  that  range  from  moderately  priced 
to  very  expensive,  some  of  the  older 
models  of  certain  makes  are  collectors'  items. 
Most  claim  that  it's  more  of  a  sportsman's 
gun,  since  two  shots  are  all  a  man  should  take 
on  a  covey  rise — a  third  shot  is  likely  to 
account  for  cripples.  However,  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  these  fine  guns,  pump  and  auto 
loading  shotguns  have  become  increasingly 
popular  over  the  last  twenty  years. 

On  all  models  there  is  a  choice  of  barrel 
length.  Most  bobwhite  hunters  like  the  26  inch 
barrel.  Two  chokes  recommended  by  some 
shooters  are  the  "skeet  #1"  which  lies  between 
the  open  and  improved  cylinder  bores  and  the 
"skeet  #2,"  between  the  improved  and  modified 
cylinders.  The  .110,  with  a  smaller  load  than 
the  larger  guns,  often  has  tighter  chokes 
which  are  likely  to  range  from  modified  to  full. 

The  choice  of  shells  may  vary  with  the 
season.  An  experienced  gunner  usually  shoots 
standard  low-power  loads  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  and  may  use  No.  9  shot.  Later 
in  the  season  he  may  go  to  No.  8  shot  and 
along  toward  the  last   of  the  shooting  days, 
will  often  switch  to  "high  brass"  or  high- 
powered  shells  with  No.  8  or  even  No.  7Vi 


shot.  The  birds  are  stronger  then,  get  away 
faster,  and  widen  the  shooting  range  gap 
in  a  hurry. 

To  find  out  exactly  how  a  gun  is  shooting 
at  the  various  distances,  the  more  thorough 
hunters  check  the  patterns  of  their  guns. 
This   costs   little   time   and   effort   and   few 
shells  and  generally  gives  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  how  dense  the  pattern  is  at  points  within  the 
lethal  range.  The  target  can  he  a  large  cardboard 
box  or  square  of  paper  fastened  between  two 
trees.  The  pictures  made  by  these  shot  patterns 
of  various  distances  are  studied  and  the 
limit  of  the  range  is  determined  as  the  point 
where  the  tiny  holes  in  the  paper  spread 
thin  enough  so  that  a  bobwhite  can  slip  through. 
One  or  two  or  more  shots  beyond  that  could 
kill,  but  the  thin  pattern  is  more  likely  to 
produce  a  cripple. 

Naturally,  a  cardboard  box  or  sheet  of  paper 
in  no  way  resembles  a  live  feathered  target 
hurtling  through  the  air  at  30  to  40  miles 
per  hour,  twisting  suddenly  to  avoid  vegetation 
or  in  response  to  some  whim  of  the  bird  itself. 
No  artificial  target  has  ever  been  devised  to 
simulate  the  flight  of  a  quail  or  any  other  bird, 
but  man  in  his  ingenuity  came  reasonably  close 
when  he  developed  a  small,  flat,  circular  target 
and  a  machine  that  would  hurl  it  through 
the  air  at  about  the  speed  of  an  average  game 
bird. 

Skeet  is  thought  by  some  gunners  to  afford 
better  practice  than  trap  shooting  for  the 
man  who  wishes  to  sharpen  his  shooting  eye 
before  quail  season.  To  be  broken,  the  hurtling 
disc  must  be  properly  led  and  the  amount 
of  lead  depends  on  which  of  the  eight  stations 
a  gunner  occupies  when  he  shoots. 

Skeet  clubs  are  now  available  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  almost  every  quail  shooter. 
Even  though  a  shooter  does  not  belong  to  one 
of  these  clubs,  he  is  usually  welcomed  as  a 
guest  at  any  time  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  effective  little  gadgets  ever 
devised  for  quail  hunters  is  the  hand  trap. 
This  is  a  small  unit  with  a  short  handle,  a 
plate  with  curved  ribs  to  hold  the  target, 
and  a  spring  connection  between  the  two  to 
allow  the  target  to  be  snapped  out  of  the  trap 
with  extra  power.  With  one  of  these,  a  shooter 


does  not  have  to  visit  a  skeet  club  to  get  in 
his  practice  before  the  legal  quail  days  come 
along.  The  hand  trap  is  effective  in  any  open 
field  that's  isolated  enough  so  that  the 
neighbors  or  livestock  won't  be  disturbed. 

On  one  of  the  state's  better  shooting  pre- 
serves, the  hand  trap  is  used  extensively.  The 
preserve  owner  is  convinced  that  his  pre-shoot 
practice  helps  his  guests  develop  a  more 
accurate  eye  for  the  bobwhites. 

"The  participants  of  almost  every  sport — 
golf,  tennis,  football,  basketball  and  others — 
warm  up  ahead  of  time,"  he  pointed  out,  "so 
why  not  warm  up  for  quail  shoot?" 

There's  a  lot  of  sense  in  that. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  in  the  shotgun  business, 
however,  your  best  bet  is  to  go  to  a  shooting 
club  and  have  the  pro  teach  you  the  funda- 
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mentals.  The  members  are  also  more  than 
glad  to  give  you  a  hand. 

There  appear  to  be  two  basic  types  of  wing 
shooters.  One  we'd  like  to  term  as  a  ''stab 
shooter."  On  any  bird — duck,  grouse,  quail,  or 
whatever — he  simply  throws  up  his  gun  and 
shoots  at  that  spot  where  he  thinks  the  bird 
will  be  when  his  shot  string  gets  there.  If  the 
bird  is  rising,  he  shoots  above  it;  if  it's 
curving,  he  leads  it  to  the  left  or  right.  He 
judges  that  lead  from  long  experience  and 
fires  instantly. 

More  consistent  is  the  shooter  who  swings 
with  his  target,  establishes  the  proper  lead, 
and  continues  to  swing  as  he  pulls  the  trigger. 
This  is  the  way  shooting  is  taught  on  the  skeet 
field.  Until  the  hunter  trains  himself  to  keep 
on  swinging  through  the  shot,  he  has  a 


tendency  to  stop  his  gun  barrel  while  he 
presses  the  trigger  and  this  split  second  of 
hesitation  means  that  he  will  shoot  behind 
his  target. 

Whether  one  snap-shoots  or  swings  with  his 
target,  there  are  certain  basics  one  must  follow 
to  score  consistently.  First  one  should  have  a 
good  stance,  with  feet  firmly  on  the  ground, 
spread  slightly  apart  for  balance — knees 
slightly  flexed — and  probably  leaning  forward 
just  a  little.  I  shot  often  with  a  fellow  who 
seemed  always  to  be  off  balance.  When  he  put 


his  gun  up  he  leaned  backward  instead  of 
forward  and,  needless  to  say,  made  a  lot  more 
misses  than  kills. 

Balance  is  necessary  for  several  reasons.  To 
assume  it  correctly,  a  man  should  never  fairly 
face  in  the  direction  he  plans  to  shoot,  but 
at  an  angle — to  the  left  if  he  is  right-handed 
and  vice  versa.  This  allows  him  to  bring  his  gun 
up  smoothly  and  swing  from  the  hips 
if  swinging  is  necessary  to  cover  the  flight  of 
a  bird.  One  of  the  most  awkward  movements  a 
hunter  can  make  is  to  try  to  swing  his  shoulders 
or  only  his  gun  barrel.  This  throws  him  com- 
pletely out  of  kilter. 

One  doesn't  aim  a  shotgun  like  rifle.  An 
experienced  gunner  seldom  sees  his  sights ; 
he  is  only  conscious  of  them.  He  shoots  with 
both  eyes  open  and  on  the  game  bird  itself 
for  faster  action.  When  his  eyes  are  too  high 
above  the  gun  barrel,  where  the  front  sight 
shows  prominently,  he  is  more  likely  to  shoot 
over  his  game,  and  when  his  eyes  are  too  low, 
he  more  than  often  undershoots.  Experience 
on  the  skeet  range  or  in  the  field  helps  to 
correct  these  faults. 

Not  the  least  consideration  in  preparing  for 
the  hunting  season  is  planning  for  the  clothing 
that  will  be  needed.  There  is  no  set  rule  for 
the  kind  of  clothes  a  bobwhite  hunter  should 
wear  and  the  outfit  may  range  from  one- 
gallused  overalls  to  specially  tailored  suits 
that  set  the  more  affluent  sportsmen  back  a 
bushel  of  bucks.  In  between  there  are  outfits 
that  match  the  pocketbook  of  the  average 
sportsman  and  are  designed  for  both  utility 
and  comfort.  Let 's  start  from  the  skin  out. 

First  we  must  consider  that  most   quail- 
shooting  days  in  the  South  are  mild  and  that 
when  the  temperature  just  happens  to  plummet 
very  far  under  the  freezing  mark,  most  bob- 
white  hunters — even  the  most  rabid  ones — stay 
home  by  the  fireside.  The  apparel,  then,  is 
usually  not  very  heavy.  Another  point   to 
remember  is  that  though  the  mornings  may 
be  on  the  frosty  side,  the  sun  usually  warms 
the  earth  and  air  during  the  day  and  this,  plus 
the  walking  behind  dogs,  warms  a  hunter's 
blood.  Clothes  that  were  inadequate  at  sunup 
are  often  too  warm  during  the  day. 

On  the  average  day,  a  hunter  wears  his 
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regular  underwear.  For  those  days  when  a 
cold  wind  blows,  or  the  temperature  is  predicted 
to  climb  no  higher  than  about  40  degrees,  light 
cotton  underwear  that  covers  arms,  legs,  and 
body  may  be  needed.  Heavy  underwear  is 
seldom  needed  for  even  the  coldest  bohwhite 
hunting  days  in  Georgia. 

From  the  bottom  up,  the  hunter  favors  first 
of  all  his  feet.  His  socks  are  light  or  heavy, 
depending  on  the  weather,  but  either  kind  must 
fit  snugly  into  his  boots.  They  are  not  too  tight ; 
a  little  space  is  needed  in  the  boots  for  insula- 
tion, to  hold  a  layer  of  warm  air.  Tight  garments 
hold  no  heat  inside. 

Quail-hunting  devotees  wear  a  variety  of 
boots  that  range  from  8  or  9  inches  to  about 
knee  length.  In  this  country  we  don't  need  the 
foot  protection  of  fleece-lined  or  insulated 
shoes,  and  we  seldom  use  the  rubber  footed  pac 
with  leather  top,  good  for  wet  snow  or 
low  marshy  places  where  water   stands. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  state,  some  hunters 
wear  the  knee-length,  snake-proof  pull-on 
leather  boots;  some  of  the  even  more  cau- 


tious equip  themselves  with  aluminum  leggings 
in  the  warmer  days  of  season.  Where  these 
were  not  available,  we  have  seen  hunters  wear- 
ing lengths  of  stove  pipe  that  reached  from 
the  ankle  to  the  knees.  Some  walkers  in  quail 
woods  prefer  the  almost  knee-length  laceup 
boot  that  fits  over  the  outside  of  the  laceup  or 
button  trousers  with  form-fitting  legs.  One 
advantage  of  this  kind  of  hunting  pants  is  that 
it  keeps  out  the  "crawly"  type  weeds  that 
work  their  way  up  the  inside  of  the  loose  pants 
legs  and  are  a  most  uncomfortable  annoyance 
to  a  walking  gunner.  Every  bobwhite  hunter, 
especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
is  familiar  with  these  "crawly  weeds." 

Most  chasers  of  bobs  and  hens  agree  that 
the  pants  a  hunter  wears  in  quail  woods  and 
fields  should  be  heavy  enough  to  turn  briars  and 
thorns  and  heavy  brush  that  is  sharp  enough 
to  scratch  one's  skin  through  thinner  cloth. 
Most  accepted  nowadays  are  those  with  leather, 
nylon  twill,  or  plastic  fronts  from  pocket  to 
cuff  to  protect  the  legs  when  plowing  through  a 
briar  or  other  thicket.  These  should  be  without 
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cuffs  that  snag-  or  gather  leaves,  straw,  twigs, 
dirt  and  other  trash. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  wearing  apparel 
I've  run  across  in  the  last  few  years  for  the 
outdoors  is  the  nylon  chaps,  made  by  a  number 
of  manufacturers.  These  are  light  and  so  thin 
you  can  roll  up  a  pair  and  put  them  in  your  hip 
pocket.  You  pull  them  over  any  type  and  weight 
of  britches  you  prefer  and  hook  the  top  straps 
over  your  belt.  The  material  is  tough  enough 
to  turn  thorns  and  briars  and  does  not  collect 
sand  spurs,  cockleburs  or  beggarweed  seeds. 
The  chaps  will  protect  a  pair  of  dress  slacks 
with  the  same  effectiveness  as  the  leather  or 
nylon  fronted  canvas  hunting  pants. 

The  weight  of  the  shirt  is  dictated  by  the 
warmth  of  the  day.  One  fact  to  remember  is 
that  it's  better  to  start  out  cold  for  an  hour 
and  be  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  than  to  have  a  sweaty  several-hour  tramp 
through  the  woods  and  fields.  Some  hunters 
I  know  carry  light  sweaters  or  thermal  jackets 
that  can  be  worn  early  and  then  pressed  flat 
and  stored  in  the  back  of  a  hunting  coat  or 
jacket  when  the  day  warms  up.  A  light  cotton 
shirt  is  usually  sufficient  on  the  warm  days  and 
light  wool  on  those  more  crisp  or  windy  days. 

The  hunting  coat  ranges  from  the  warm 
weather  vest-type  with  loops  and  pockets  for 
shells  and  other  gear  and  a  game  pocket  in 
the  rear,  to  the  heavier  hunting  coat  with  more 
pocket  space  and  room.  The  convenience  of 
each  depends  on  the  weather.  The  heavy  long- 
sleeved  cloth  coat  appears  to  be  most  popular. 


Charles  Elliott  is  one  of  the  foremost  outdoor  writers  in 
the  Southeast.  For  years  he  has  written  the  Southeast 
Regional  Report  for  Outdoor  Life  plus  numerous 
feature  articles  for  other  publications.  He  has  written 
several  books  in  addition  to  Prince  of  Game  Birds: 
The  Bobwhite  Quail  and  is  currently  working  on  a  new 
one.  He  lives  in  Covington. 


One  bit  of  advice  almost  any  hunter  will  offer 
is  to  own  a  coat  with  ample  size  to  allow  plenty 
of  space  for  additional  clothing  in  cold 
weather.  Any  coat  should  contain  as  much 
pocket  space  as  possible  for  such  additional 
gear  as  a  light-weight  rain  suit,  lunch  when 
you  decide  to  pack  it  along,  and  a  compass  if 
hunting  in  unfamiliar  territory. 

Headgear  is  a  matter  of  preference  and 
we've  seen  every  style  from  sombreros  to 
stocking  caps  for  warmth.  The  usual  is  a  light 
cap  with  a  bill — one  that  does  not  fit  too  tightly. 
Many  gunners  prefer  the  blaze  orange  cap 
which  shows  up  in  thick  or  brushy  country, 
so  that  a  shooting  partner  may  more  easily 
keep  you  in  sight  if  you  happen  to  become 
separated  and  are  still  within  gunshot  range. 

Gloves  may  be  a  necessity  when  the  mornings 
are  frosty;  light  wool  or  light  leather  gloves 
are  usually  preferred.  Where  briars  and 
thorns  are  thick,  gloves  will  help  protect  the 
hand  and  fingers.  Some  hunters  like  shooting 
glasses,  both  for  visibility  and  for  eye  pro- 
tection. 

Good  equipment  is  the  main  consideration 
when  one  outfits  himself  for  quail  season. 
Not  that  it's  necessary  to  resemble  an  illus- 
tration from  a  swanky  sporting  goods  catalog 
or  shoot  an  imported  shotgun  to  enjoy  quail 
hunting,  but  comfort  and  utility  are  heavy 
influences  on  the  quality  of  your  trip.  If  you 
purchase  good,  durable  equipment  and  avoid 
the  "over-equipped"  syndrome,  you'll  find  as 
I  have  that  your  trips  after  Mr.  Bob  are  even 
more  pleasurable  than  ever.  ^, 
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Ducks  Unlimited 


By  Patricia  Bangs,  DU  staff  writer 
This  article  was  furnished  by  Ducks  Unlimited  and  previously  appeared  in 

Frontier  Airlines'  magazine,  In  Flight. 

The  painting  (above)  by  William  Rodgers  of  DeLand,  Florida  was  donated  to  the 

1977  DU  Mid-West  Wildlife  Art  Show  and  was  sold  at  Auction  for  $750. 
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It's  been  less  than  a  decade  since  the  renaissance 
began.  Somewhere  around  1970,  the  word  "environ- 
mentalist" was  born.  But  while  others  suddenly  scurried 
anew  to  save  redwoods  and  whales,  one  conservation 
organization  —  Ducks  Unlimited  —  quietly  continued 
what  it  began  more  than  40  years  ago— preserving  "pot- 
holes" and  North  American  wetlands. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  the  asphalt  variety,  prairie 
"potholes"  are  pock  marks  left  by  the  glaciers,  depres- 
sions that  can  fill  with  water  each  spring,  providing 
northern-bound  waterfowl  with  prime  breeding  habitat. 
Some  are  no  larger  than  good-sized  puddles,  others  are 
lakes.  The  "pothole"  region  stretches  across  the  prairies 
of  the  northern  U.S.  and  Canada.  It  is  estimated  that 
70%  of  the  100,000,000  waterfowl  which  fly  south 
across  the  U.S.  each  fall  breed  in  the  pothole  regions  of 
Canada's  prairie  provinces,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta.  continued 


DU  IN  GEORGIA 

By  Aaron  Pass 

Georgia  is  not  renowned  as  a 
great  waterfowl  state.  Neither  does 
it  have  any  great  tradition  of  water- 
fowling.  Most  duck  hunting  is  done 
without  heavy  dependence  on  calls, 
decoys,  duckboats  and  the  other 
traditional  accessories  of  classic 
duck  hunting. 

Excepting  the  coastal  marshes, 
the  usual  Georgia  duck  hunt  occurs 
in  beaver  swamps  and  along  major 
rivers.  The  prime  species  for  the 
Georgia  duck  hunter  is  the  wood 
duck,  a  colorful  and  somewhat 
secretive  little  duck  which  nests  in 
cavities  in  trees.  Woodies  account 
for  a  huge  percentage  of  the  total 
bag  in  this  state  (up  to  70%  in  some 
years).  Wood  ducks  are  not  ex- 
tremely migratory,  and  it's  a  safe 
bet  that  most  of  the  woodies  taken 
in  Georgia  are  reared  in  the  U.S. 

Nevertheless,  Georgia  sports  a 
growing  and  aggressive  Ducks  Un- 
limited organization.  In  fact,  this 
past  year  saw  Georgia's  DU  chap- 
ters collectively  put  the  state  in  the 
number  one  position  in  the  nation  in 
terms  of  money  raised  compared  to 
the  number  of  duck  stamps  sold  in 
the  state  (see  O/G/OIT  Aug.  '78). 
There  are  27  local  chapters  scat- 
tered over  the  state,  five  of  which 
were  added  only  last  year.  These 
chapters  raised  $247,073  in  1977,  a 
45%  increase  over  1976.  These  are 
pretty  impressive  statistics  from 
something  less  than  a  four-star 
waterfowl  state  with  lukewarm  duck 
hunting  traditions  which  heavily  de- 
pends on  locally  produced  ducks. 
Why  such  wholehearted  support  for 
a  national  waterfowl  conservation 
organization  heavily  committed  to 
the  Canadian  prairies  from  a  state 
whose  well-known  love  was  the  bob- 
white  quail  and,  more  recently, 
white-tailed  deer? 

According  to  Dan  Denton,  Re- 
gional Director  for  Ducks  Un- 
limited, the  relatively  recent  upsurge 
in  duck  hunting  interest  and  DU's 
growth  in  Georgia  parallels  an  in- 

con  tin  tied 
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Ducks  Unlimited  concentrates  its 
efforts  in  the  prairie  pothole  country 
of  Central  Canada.  DU  projects 
there  produce  prime  duck  rearing 
areas  on  sub-marginal  farmland 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost.  At 
upper  left  is  the  108  mile  project 
and  above  is  6  mile  Slough,  both 
projects  in  British  Columbia. 


When  a  group  of  sportsmen  gathered  in  1930  to  form 
an  organization  known  as  More  Game  Birds  in  America, 
such  facts  were  unknown.  Dust,  drought  and  depression 
were  threatening  the  North  American  waterfowl  popu- 
lation, and  the  organization  had  an  idea.  If  American 
sportsmen  could  raise  enough  money,  remaining  game 
birds  could  be  saved,  but  it  might  also  be  possible,  with 
good  management  techniques,  to  actually  increase  bird 
populations.  To  further  understand  waterfowl  breeding 
habitat,  the  More  Game  Birds  Foundation  organized  an 
International  Waterfowl  Census  in  1935.  Using  fairly 
new  aerial  survey  techniques,  supported  with  ground 
surveys  where  possible,  the  organization  discovered  that 
most  North  American  waterfowl  are  produced  in 
Canada.  Of  the  42,700,000  waterfowl  counted  that 
year,  40,500,000  were  found  on  Canadian  breeding 
grounds  and  2,200,000  in  the  U.S.  "pothole"  regions  of 
South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

And  since  waterfowl  respect  no  political  boundaries, 
the  seeds  for  an  international  organization  were  sown. 
During  those  bleak  years,  the  idea  of  an  American 
organization  raising  funds  for  conservation  in  Canada 
appealed  to  many  Canadians  for  several  reasons.  Cana- 
dian conservationists  were  concerned  because  the  agri- 
cultural crisis  had  overshadowed  environmental  con- 


cerns. The  projects  proposed  involved  water  control 
elements  which  could  improve  agricultural  production 
in  some  areas,  and  since  a  Canadian  organization  would 
be  actually  building  projects,  there  would  be  some 
employment  opportunities. 

So,  in  1937,  More  Game  Birds  turned  over  its  assets 
to  a  newly  incorporated  organization,  Ducks  Unlimited. 
Its  purpose  was  to  solicit  funds  from  American  sports- 
men to  construct  habitat  improvement  programs  in 
Canada.  Water-control  structures  such  as  levees,  dikes 
and  sluice  gates  would  be  built  by  Ducks  Unlimited 
(Canada)  to  stabilize  habitat  areas  often  subject  to  the 
harmful  effects  of  flooding  and  drought. 

The  beginnings  were  humble.  That  first  year  of 
Canadian  operations,  1938,  the  organization  couldn't 
provide  one  of  its  first  field  staff  members  with  a  vehicle. 
So,  Bill  Campbell  walked  to  work  from  a  farmer's  home 
at  the  edge  of  DU's  first  project,  Big  Grass  Marsh, 
located  about  150  miles  northwest  of  Winnipeg.  The 
marsh,  about  40,000  acres,  had  originally  been  drained 
as  part  of  a  reclamation  project  between  1909  and  1916. 
Found  unsuitable  for  agriculture,  the  area  was  later 
ravaged  by  peat  fires  during  the  1930s.  Campbell  began 
by  building  a  temporary  wood  and  rock  dam  at  the  out- 
let of  a  lake  on  the  south  end  of  the  marsh.  He  com- 
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pleted  the  task  in  six  days.  Other  rock  and  timber  dams 
were  built,  replaced  in  1953  with  concrete  structures. 
Forty  years  later,  the  project  is  still  a  productive  water- 
fowl breeding  area. 

Much  has  changed  since  those  early  days.  In  1938, 
$100,000  was  sent  to  Canada,  with  three  major  projects 
planned,  one  in  each  of  the  prairie  provinces.  In  1977, 
over  $9  million  went  over  the  border  with  more  than  a 
hundred  new  projects  constructed.  (Eighty  cents  out  of 
every  dollar  DU  raises  is  available  for  restoring  and 
developing  wetland  habitat).  To  date,  Ducks  Unlimited 
has  completed  over  1,400  wetland  projects  ranging  from 
small  prairie  potholes  to  more  than  500,000  acres.  The 
total  amount  of  wetland  acreage  now  reserved  exceeds 
2.5  million  acres  (1.3  million  of  this  has  been  devel- 
oped). No  longer  concentrating  on  just  the  prairie  pro- 
vince wetlands,  projects  have  been  built  in  Ontario, 
Quebec,  British  Columbia  and  the  Maritimes.  And  while 
Bill  Campbell  may  not  have  had  a  car  40  years  ago, 
today  DU  (Canada)  uses  a  Cookie  Cutter,  an  am- 
phibious vehicle,  for  some  of  its  work  within  the  wet- 
lands. 

Beneficial  to  other  wildlife  as  well  as  waterfowl,  DU 
projects  also  provide  irrigation  and  flood  control  to 
farmers  and  ranchers.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  Cana- 
dian land  outright,  DU  has  cooperated  with  Canadian 
governments  and  individual  landowners  to  secure  free, 
long-term  land  leases  and  easements.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  allowed  DU  to  develop  numerous  acres  of 
critical  habitat  without  tying  up  funds  in  real  estate 
holdings. 

And  within  the  last  decade,  DU  has  expanded  the 
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creased  quality  of  duck  hunting  in 
the  state.  Wood  ducks,  the  most  fre- 
quently taken  species,  were,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  on  a  downhill  slide 
that  many  felt  would  shortly  lead  to 
their  extinction.  Today  they  are 
present  in  very  healthy  numbers. 
Denton  also  pointed  out  that  other 
species  of  ducks  are  figuring  more 
prominently  in  the  annual  harvest. 
The  glamour  duck  in  this  region  is 
the  mallard.  Greenheads  made  up 
15%  of  the  1975  Georgia  bag,  up 
from  the  4-5%  of  a  few  years  before. 

Asked  about  this  upsurge  in  duck 
hunting,  Denton  feels  that  a  com- 
bination of  factors  have  made  the 
difference.  Better  protection  by  state 
and  federal  enforcement  officers  has 
helped  greatly  and  an  extensive  nest 
box  program  has  specifically  bene- 
fitted the  wood  duck.  The  increasing 
number  of  major  impoundments, 
particularly  those  such  as  Walter  F. 
George,  Seminole,  West  Point  and 
Clark  Hill,  with  waterfowl  areas 
located  on  them,  and  state  and  fed- 
eral refuges  have  had  a  positive 
effect.  Most  important,  feels  Den- 
ton, is  the  increase  of  Georgia's 
beaver  population. 

The  stream  damming  activities  of 
this  large  rodent  have  created  an 
extensive  network  of  wetlands  in 
central  Georgia.  In  1960  it  was  esti- 
mated that  15,700  acres  were  under 
beaver  ponds.  In  1975  that  had  in- 
creased to  287,000  acres.  Despite 
the  anguish  of  some  foresters  and 
landowners,  this  has  created  a  great 
deal  of  good  waterfowl  habitat.  It 
has  also  afforded  more  hunters  the 
opportunity  to  hunt  ducks.  This  has 
been  a  direct  benefit  to  Ducks  Un- 
limited. 

Indeed,  since  1965  Georgia's 
Ducks  Unlimited  chapters  have  in- 
creased their  contributions  from 
$2,442  to  $247,073  in  1977.  Dan 
Denton,  on  the  paid  professional 
staff  for  DU,  credits  this  growth  to 
a  succession  of  strong  and  capable 
state  chairmen  who  have  guided  the 
organization  over  the  years.  He 
credits  last  year's  extraordinary 
growth  to  the  efforts  of  C.  Martin 
Wood,  the  present  state  chairman, 
and  Dudley  Ottely,  regional  vice 
continued 
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international  scope  of  its  operation.  In  order  to  protect 
essential  wintering  habitat,  Ducks  Unlimited  de  Mexico, 
organized  in  1970,  has  begun  a  project  to  revitalize 
15,000  acres  of  habitat  known  as  the  Lerma  Marshes, 
located  west  of  Mexico  City.  From  10  to  40  million 
North  American  waterfowl  winter  annually  in  Mexico. 
An  arm  of  Ducks  Unlimited  has  also  recently  been 
organized  in  New  Zealand. 

As  a  respected  member  of  the  conservation  com- 
munity, Ducks  Unlimited  has  hosted  several  waterfowl 
symposiums  and  produced  a  number  of  educational 
films  narrated  by  such  well-known  supporters  as  the 
late  Bing  Crosby,  John  Wayne  and  Richard  Boone. 
Fifteen  states  contribute  a  portion  of  their  state  duck 
stamp  revenue  to  the  organization.  A  bimonthly  publi- 
cation. Ducks  Unlimited  magazine,  is  sent  to  members, 
and  a  youth  auxiliary,  Greenwings,  was  formed  in  1973. 

But  it  is  the  individual  sportsman  who  is  most  respon- 
sible for  DU's  growth  in  the  last  four  decades.  There  are 
now  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  DU  members  scattered 
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in  more  than  1,000  chapters  throughout  the  U.S.  DU 
is  dependent  on  its  grassroots  operation  for  75%  of  its 
annual  fund-raising  effort.  When  volunteers  gather  at 
annual  fund-raising  events  in  Utah,  California,  Louisi- 
ana, Maryland  or  Georgia,  their  presence  ensures  good 
duck  broods  miles  to  the  north. 

Potholes  and  wetlands  may  not  seem  as  magnificent 
as  redwoods  or  whales,  but  DU's  success  as  a  conserva- 
tion organization  can  probably  be  attributed  to  its 
singleness  of  purpose.  Ignoring  the  turmoil  and  tug-o- 
wars  that  have  characterized  the  conservation  movement 
since  its  earliest  days.  Ducks  Unlimited  has  stuck  to  its 
tangible  goal — preserving  North  American  wetlands.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  $100,000,000  may  be  available 
annually  for  waterfowl  conservation  in  the  U.S.  through 
federal,  state  and  private  funding.  By  comparison,  in  its 
40-year  history,  DU  has  sent  $48  million  to  Canada. 
With  70%  of  North  American  waterfowl  breeding  over 
the  border,  the  need  is  obvious.  And  there's  no  one  else 
to  do  the  job.  fe 


president,  who  serve  as  volunteers. 

DU  specializes  in  the  assistance  of 
volunteers.  Jim  Kennedy,  scion  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  very 
active  in  the  solicitation  of  gifts  of 
major  significance.  In  addition, 
Georgia's  DU  chapters  have  enjoyed 
great  support  from  several  conserva- 
tion-minded families:  the  Pidcocks 
of  Savannah  and  Moultrie,  the  Har- 
risons of  Savannah,  the  Bill  Flowers 
family  of  Thomasville,  and  the 
Claussens  of  Augusta.  Over  the  years 
Georgia  contributors  have  assisted  in 
funding  many  Canadian  projects  and 
three,  Lakes  Thomasville,  Delta  and 
Savannah,  are  named  for  Georgia 
contributors. 

DU's  principal  money  raising  tool 
is  the  annual  chapter  dinner.  It  is,  as 
Denton  puts  it,  "good  food,  good 
fun,  good  company  and  a  good 
chance  to  help  the  cause."  The  din- 
ner fee  includes  a  year's  DU  mem- 
bership and,  later,  an  auction  of 
various  sporting  paraphernalia  with 
the  proceeds  going  to  DU  and  ulti- 
mately to  DU  Canada.  (For  a  list 
of  chapter  functions  see  O/G/OIT 
Aug.  '78  or  call  Dan  Denton  at 
404-469-2904). 

The  question  still  remains  though, 
why  do  Georgians  so  enthusiastically 
support  DU  when  by  the  nature  of 
waterfowl  migration  routes  they 
stand  to  harvest  so  little  of  the  crop? 
The  answer  according  to  Denton  is 
fraternity.  "The  nature  of  duck  hunt- 
ing is  such  that  its  experiences  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a  com- 
mon bond  between  duck  hunters. 
DU's  membership  in  Georgia  and 
nationwide  is  incredibly  diverse,  and 
at  any  chapter  function,  machinists 
and  bank  presidents  rub  elbows  as 
equals.  They  share  a  common  goal, 
to  assist  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  waterfowl  heri- 
tage— a  goal  which  DU  has  worked 
at  with  great  energy  for  forty  years. 
DU  has  produced  results  and  that  is 
its  main  selling  point.  Georgia 
doesn't  have  a  great  waterfowling 
tradition,  but  it  does  have  a  worthy 
hunting  heritage.  As  part  of  that 
heritage,  this  state's  DU  chapters 
have  been  incredibly  generous  in 
supporting  a  program  that  works." 
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Above:  A.  H.  Fox  Guns— top,  20  bore  DE,  $12,500;  bottom,  20  bore  XE, 
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Below:  Detail  of  engraving  on  A.  H.  Fox  DE. 
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Sign  of  Success 

the  art  and  science  of  reading  deer  sign 
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Bill  Bryant 


By  Terry  Kile 
State  Supervisor, 
Wildlife  Program 


In  any  group  of  deer  hunters  you  will  hear  much 
discussion  of  the  amount  and  quality  of  signs  they've 
seen.  The  signs  they  refer  to  are  several  physical  clues 
left  by  deer  in  the  course  of  their  normal  activities. 
The  ability  to  "read"  this  sign  is  evidence  of  high  caliber 
woodscraft  and  a  real  understanding  of  deer  behavior. 
Such  understanding  is  directly  related  to  consistently 
successful  deer  hunting.  Almost  all  deer  hunters  have 
opinions  on  signs  and  the  reading  of  them,  and  very  few 
are  hesitant  to  discuss  their  opinions. 

They  will  readily  expound  on  the  merits  of  trails, 
tracks,  rubs  and  scrapes,  though  they  may  not  tell  you 
where  they  found  such  signs.  The  wise  listener  should 
weigh  all  this  sign  reading  talk  carefully,  giving  most 
credence  to  the  opinions  of  those  hunters  who  regularly 
get  their  deer. 

As  a  deer  hunter,  I  have  always  been  an  interested 
listener  when  experienced  hunters  discuss  sign  reading. 
In  addition,  as  a  graduate  student  working  on  my 
master's  degree  in  wildlife  biology,  I  had  the  opportunity 
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Aaron  Pass 


When  a  whitetail  shifts  into  high  gear,  its  tracks 
show  imprints  of  the  dew-claws. 

Bob  Busby 


to  scientifically  study  deer  signs  in  the  course  of  a 
research  project  with  Dr.  Larry  Marchinton  on  the 
B.  F.  Grant  Wildlife  Management  Area.  As  a  result  of 
this  I  have  developed  some  opinions  on  deer  signs 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  study,  seemed  to  have 
validity. 

The  most  obvious  sign  which  indicates  the  presence 
of  animals  is  tracks.  Deer  tracks  are  easy  to  spot,  having 
two  obvious  toes  on  each  foot.  Two  other  toes  higher 
on  the  foot  are  called  "dew  claws."  Tracks  of  walking 
deer  show  imprints  of  the  main  toes,  but  as  the  deer 
seeks  traction  (for  running  or  to  keep  from  slipping)  it 
lowers  the  ankle  and  the  track  exposes  the  dew  claw 
prints  behind  the  two  larger  toe  prints.  All  normal 
Georgia  deer  have  four  toes  on  each  foot. 

Scientists  have  tried  to  differentiate  between  buck  and 
doe  tracks  many  times.  Measurements  have  been  taken, 
ratios  computed,  but  there  still  is  no  reliable  method  of 
differentiating  between  sexes.  However,  a  hunter  can 
make  some  casual  observations  which  will  be  helpful. 
Very  large  tracks  were  probably  made  by  a  buck.  A 
track  where  the  toe  is  extra  wide  may  be  a  buck.  Tracks 
with  drag  marks  may  indicate  a  buck  while  the  doe 
appears  more  "dainty"  and  high  stepping  and  seldom 
drags  her  feet.  (Deer  normally  do  not  drag  their  feet 
unless  walking  in  deep  sand,  mud  or  snow.) 

A  close  look  at  deer  trails  will  yield  some  useful 
hunting  tips.  Tracks  going  in  one  direction  on  a  trail 
probably  indicate  special  use  trails  that  are  used 
infrequently.  On  the  other  hand,  tracks  going  in  two 
directions  are  a  sign  of  regular  use.  Randomly  spaced 
tracks  over  a  broad  area,  may  indicate  a  feeding  area. 

In  some  cases  you  can  tell  if  an  animal  has  been  sick 
by  looking  at  its  feet.  It  is  likely  that  deer  which  show 
signs  of  a  sloughing  hoof  have  had  EDH  (epizootic 
hemorrhagic  disease)  or  blue-tongue.  Most  likely,  that 
deer  has  recovered  from  the  disease,  which  was 
transmitted  to  it  from  another  deer  or  cow  by  a  biting 
insect.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  virus  and  is  not 


transmittable  to  man. 
Food 

Deer  are  opportunists  and,  at  one  time  or  another, 
may  eat  most  any  green  vegetation.  There  are  even 
records  of  dried  leaves  being  found  in  deer  stomachs. 
In  one  situation,  deer  had  eaten  all  available  food  on  an 
island  and  had  no  recourse  but  to  eat  pine  bark.  The 
results  of  this  occurrence  were  predictable:  there  was  a 
deer  die-off  caused  by  pine  oil  poisoning. 

When  a  variety  of  food  is  available  there  are 
indications  of  dietary  self-selection.  Deer  sometimes 
exhibit  an  uncanny  ability  to  select  the  more  nutritious 
foods.  Various  studies  have  shown  that  some  animals 
actually  select  fertilized  vegetation  over  those  plants 
which  have  not  been  fertilized  even  though  they  may  be 
the  same  species  of  plant  growing  side  by  side. 

Given  a  selection  of  wild  foods,  deer  will  most  likely 
choose  to  eat:  strawberry  bush,  acorns,  similax  or 
greenbrier  (several  different  types),  honeysuckle,  maple, 
poplar,  persimmon,  palmetto  berries,  mushrooms  and 
buffalo  nut. 

Many  of  these  plants  are  considered  "indicator" 
species  for  various  phenomena.  That  is,  you  can  look  at 
relative  plant  abundance  and  make  assumptions  as  to 
whether  the  deer  population  is  high  or  low.  For  instance, 
strawberry  bush  is  a  highly  preferred  plant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  consumed  so  rapidly  the  mere  presence  of 
many  strawberry  bush  plants  probably  indicates  a  low 
deer  population.  The  plants  will  be  eaten  and  destroyed 
if  many  deer  are  present.  For  Piedmont  area  deer,  the 
use  of  honeysuckle  in  late  winter  can  give  the  trained 
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Deer,  like  people,  consider  mushrooms  as  delicacies. 
Unlike  people,  deer  can  consume  some  poisonous 
varieties  with  no  apparent  harm. 


Bob  Busby 


observer  an  indication  of  deer  population  density. 
When  the  honeysuckle  disappears  in  late  winter  the 
indication  is  that  the  habitat  has  reached  its  maximum 
ability  (without  management)  to  carry  deer. 

The  taste  of  deer  meat  is  affected  to  some  degree  by 
the  animal's  diet.  The  best-tasting  deer  meat  comes 
from  animals  which  have  been  feeding  regularly  on 
apples.  Others  producing  good  quality  meat  have  been 
feeding  on  succulent  aquatic  vegetation  or  agricultural 
crops.  This  certainly  does  not  mean  all  these  animals 
will  taste  good  or  that  you  cannot  find  other  diets  which 
produce  fine  meat.  Taste  depends  on  many  factors:  age 
of  the  animal,  general  physical  condition,  proper 
handling  of  the  meat,  and  when  the  deer  was  killed 
relative  to  the  rut. 

You  may  have  wondered  what  it  means  when  animals 
eat  poisonous  plants.  We  know  that  deer  readily  eat 
mountain  laurel,  rhododendron,  poison  ivy,  yellow 


jasmine,  buffalo  nut  and  poisonous  mushrooms.  All  of 
these  plants  are  poisonous,  and  some  will  kill  cattle  or 
people  if  consumed.  In  spite  of  this,  we  know  of  no 
known  adverse  physical  reactions  when  deer  eat  these 
plants.  The  evolutionary  pressures  applied  to  deer  for 
hundreds  of  years  have  apparently  provided  our  deer 
with  the  natural  ability  to  avoid  any  poisonous  reaction 
from  most  plants.  In  some  cases  these  plants  might 
actually  be  considered  preferred  food  for  deer. 
Rubs 

Most  deer  hunters  have  seen  and  read  about  bucks 
horning  bushes  and  rubbing  bark  off  trees.  This  is 
called  rubbing. 

Rubbing  begins  around  the  first  of  September.  Most 
of  these  early  rubs  are  very  poor  in  terms  of  visibility. 
They  have  been  rubbed  so  lightly  that  the  average 
hunter  passes  the  tree  without  recognizing  the  rub.  By 
the  last  half  of  September  rubbing  frequency  has  peaked, 
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Rubbing  and  scraping  indicate 

rutting  season  is  on.  Rubs 

(right)  are  made  by  bucks 

thrashing  shrubs  and  small  trees 

with  their  antlers.  Scrapes  (far 

right)  are  scented  with  urine 

and  musk  to  attract  does. 


and  as  the  number  of  new  rubs  begins  to  decline,  their 
visibility  becomes  better.  Rubbing  activity  begins 
declining  in  October  and  usually  ceases  in  January. 
The  temporal  relationships  of  rubs  to  breeding  is  dif- 
ferent than  might  be  expected.  In  our  study  on  the 
B.  F.  Grant  Wildlife  Management  Area,  rubbing  began 
one  month  before  breeding  began,  and  the  frequency 
of  rubbing  declined  dramatically  before  the  onset  of 
breeding. 

We  also  wanted  to  see  if  bucks  selected  certain  trees 
and  specific  places  in  which  to  rub.  After  mapping  the 
study  area  and  counting  the  various  locations  and  types 
of  trees,  the  answer  became  obvious.  Deer  selected  pine, 


shining  sumac  and  cherry.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  data 
showed  these  selective  tendencies  were  not  merely 
result  of  chance. 

Several  characteristics  are  common  to  most  rubbed 
trees.  More  than  likely  the  tree  will  not  have  a  warty 
bark  texture  and  it  will  not  have  low  branching  qualities. 
The  rub  tree  is  usually  small  in  circumference,  about  the 
size  of  a  shovel  handle.  From  time  to  time,  you  have 
probably  encountered  very  large  rub  trees  and  the 
rubbed  area  is  higher  up  the  trunk  than  normal.  The 
logical  conclusion  is  that  it  was  done  by  a  large  buck, 
but  we  found  no  proof  either  way  in  the  study.  Never- 
theless, I  am  always  excited  by  this  type  of  sign.  On  the 
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other  hand,  I  have  seen  large  bucks  rub  small  trees  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trunk. 

Bucks  appear  to  select  trees  with  certain  aromatic 
qualities  like  pine,  cedar  and  cherry.  Of  course,  species 
selection  must  depend  on  the  availability  of  certain  trees. 
For  instance,  cedar  was  not  available  on  our  study 
areas,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  a  preferred  species  when 
present.  On  your  hunting  area,  species  selection  may  be 
different,  but  there  will  probably  be  specific  types  of 
trees  which  are  rubbed  more  consistently  than  others. 

There  is  evidence  of  bucks  rerubbing  the  same  trees 
year  after  year,  although  this  does  not  happen  often. 
You  are  also  likely  to  see  a  rub  one  week  and  upon 
returning  to  the  site  a  week  later,  see  a  new  rub  very 
close  to  the  older  one.  Clumping  arrangements  of  rubs 
do  appear,  and  these  patterns  may  be  consistent  from 
year  to  year. 
Scrapes 

A  scrape  is  a  pawed  up  area  on  the  ground  which  was 
done  by  a  buck.  In  the  same  study  which  was  done  on 
rubs,  we  collected  similar  information  for  scrapes. 

Scraping  usually  did  not  begin  until  a  month  after 
rubbing.  Rubbing  frequency  was  actually  declining  as 
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scraping  activity  increased.  Scraping  activity  very 
closely  paralleled  the  breeding  activity;  both  peaked 
simultaneously  during  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
dropped  off  drastically  during  early  December.  (Keep 
in  mind,  the  rutting  period  may  vary  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.) 

The  location  of  scrapes  is  predictable.  Most  of  the 
time  you  will  find  one  along  an  established  deer  trail  in 
what  are  considered  "open"  woods.  A  lack  of  ground 
vegetation  will  make  the  scrape  easy  to  see. 

The  distribution  of  scrapes  tends  to  be  grouped — 
where  you  find  one  there  are  usually  others  close  by.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  rubs  are  also  clumped,  but  our  study 
indicated  that  scrapes  were  usually  clumped  in  different 
areas  from  rubs.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
this  is  not  always  the  case. 

When  you  find  a  scrape  look  closely  above  it. 
Normally  you  will  see  an  overhanging  limb,  and  there 
may  be  some  damage  to  the  limb  itself. 
Social  Functions  of  Rubs  and  Scrapes 

What  do  these  rubs  and  scrapes  mean,  and  how  do 
they  function  in  the  natural  world?  What  do  they  "say" 
to  other  deer?  We  know  that  there  is  social  significance 
to  them  and  that  these  signs  do  communicate  something 
to  other  deer.  However  we  can  only  hope  to  use  the  best 
scientific  information  and  speculate  as  to  what  the 
signs  mean. 

The  research  which  gives  us  the  best  account  of  what 
these  signs  actually  mean  was  done  by  Gerald  Moore 
and  Dr.  Larry  Marchinton.  They  used  deer  which  had 
been  conditioned  to  close  observations  by  people.  The 
deer  were  equipped  with  tiny  radio  transmitters  and 
followed  by  the  researchers.  A  biologist  actually  lived 
with  the  deer  keeping  daily  accounts  of  their  behavior 
in  the  wild.  Using  some  of  this  information,  some  of  my 
own,  and  some  from  other  projects,  let  me  draw  a  word 
picture  of  how  all  this  information  relates  to  rubs  and 
scrapes. 

Deer  normally  use  an  area  of  about  230  acres  which 
may  be  called  the  home  range.  The  area  is  elliptical  in 
shape  and  is  2-3  miles  long.  The  home  range  is  not 
defended  in  its  entirety  by  a  buck  and  is  not  a  territory. 
There  may,  however,  be  certain  areas  within  the  home 
range  which  are  defended.  Rubs  by  one  buck  tell  other 
bucks  who  is  "king"  in  this  part  of  the  woods.  Simply, 
they  express  dominance.  Some  clumps  of  rubs  are 
actually  defended  as  breeding  areas.  It  is  possible  for 
another  buck  to  enter  this  breeding  area,  but  he  must 
maintain  a  subordinate  posture  or  face  a  fight  with  the 
"owner." 

At  least  one  buck  was  seen  rubbing  trees  frantically 
while  accompanying  a  doe  in  heat.  The  visual  stimuli  for 
this  activity  was  probably  the  appearance  of  another 
buck  which  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  doe. 

Most  of  the  time  bucks  established  boundaries  by 
rubbing  before  the  actual  breeding  season.  So,  in 
essence,  the  rub  communicates  with  other  bucks,  and 
the  senses  which  are  used  are  sight  and  smell. 

Scrapes  are  more  likely  to  communicate  with  does. 
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Author  Kile  inspects  some  white  oak 

branches  for  the  promise  of  a  good 

acorn  crop. 


It's  like  writing  "love  letters  in  the  sand."  A  doe  in  heat 
is  attracted  to  these  areas  by  both  visual  and  olfactory 
(smell)  stimuli.  What  happens  is  this:  as  a  buck  walks 
through  the  woods  with  his  head  up,  the  antlers  strike  a 
low  hanging  limb.  This  tends  to  elicit  the  scraping 
response.  Many  times  he  takes  the  limb  in  his  mouth 
and  chews  it,  not  eating,  but  merely  gumming  the  limb. 
Sometimes  the  limb  is  broken.  We  feel  he  has  marked 
this  limb  with  his  scent.  Next  the  buck  will  paw  the 
ground  with  his  front  feet.  After  the  pawing  is  com- 
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pleted  the  buck  squats  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  a  dog 
defecating.  The  hind  legs  are  placed  together  and  the 
buck  urinates  over  the  tarsal  glands  on  the  insides  of  his 
hind  legs.  This  creates  a  very  pungent  and  distinctive 
odor  in  the  scrape  and  on  the  deer  himself.  Researchers 
have  seen  bucks  dig  their  antlers  in  this  wet  soil  and  then 
horn  the  branch  over  the  scrape.  The  buck  is  probably 
marking  the  limb  again.  Occasionally  a  buck  will  defe- 
cate in  the  scrape.  He  will  defend  his  scrape  or  group  of 
scrapes  against  other  dominant  bucks.  On  one  occasion, 
a  biologist  was  threatened  when  he  got  too  close  to  a 
fresh  scrape. 

The  doe  will  come  to  this  scrape,  urinate  in  it,  and 
then  walk  off.  As  the  buck  checks  his  scrape  he  picks  up 
her  scent  and  follows,  if  she  is  in  heat.  Many  times  his 
head  is  close  to  the  ground  and  he  makes  distinctive 
hunting  noises  as  he  follows. 

There  are  several  variables  which  affect  the  frequency 
with  which  the  buck  checks  the  scrape.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  buck  to  have  different  clumps  or  scrapes  one 
mile  apart,  so  distribution  of  scrapes  is  one  variable.  He 
probably  uses  the  scrapes  which  offer  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  finding  does.  For  example,  if  a  buck  marks  90 
scrapes,  of  which  only  5  are  successful  in  attracting 
does,  the  buck  is  going  to  be  much  more  regular  in 
attending  the  productive  scrapes.  As  a  hunter,  you  may 
sit  on  the  wrong  one  all  season  and  never  see  the  buck, 
or  you  may  take  a  trophy  within  an  hour  of  opening  day. 
A  great  deal  of  human  activity  will  cause  a  buck  to  go  to 
another  scraping  area  on  the  other  side  of  his  home 
range.  Hunters  must  use  discretion  when  scouting  and 
hunting  around  scrapes.  You  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
deer's  leaving  a  particular  area  or  not  checking  his 
scrapes  regularly. 

When  a  deer  population  gets  too  high,  which  usually 
means  an  overabundance  of  does,  the  social  structures 
begin  to  break  down.  Of  course,  the  bucks  continue  to 
rub  and  scrape,  but  their  communicative  significance 
diminishes.  It  is  like  a  store;  there  is  no  need  to 
advertise  or  worry  about  competition  if  buyers  are 
coming  in  on  their  own  and  the  salesmen  have  as  much 
business  as  they  can  handle. 

The  scientific  study  we  conducted  on  deer  sign  gave 
some  indications  about  the  relative  merit  of  the  most 
commonly  encountered  types  of  sign.  It  pointed  out  the 
value  of  understanding  deer  sign  and  behavior  to  the 
successful  hunt.  As  a  hunter,  I  was  pleased  that  this 
intrusion  of  science  did  not  diminish  the  role  of  woods- 
craft  in  seeking  deer. 

Woodscraft,  the  ability  to  read  sign,  follow  trails, 
maintain  one's  own  orientation,  is  a  proud  accomplish- 
ment for  any  hunter.  While  it  is  true  that  a  randomly 
located  stand  in  good  deer  country  will  occasionally  be 
rewarding,  such  hit  or  miss  reliance  on  luck  is  not  as 
fulfilling  to  the  veteran  outdoorsperson.  It  is  when  you 
can  read  the  sign  and  see  in  your  mind's  eye  its  relation- 
ship to  the  creature  you  seek  and  then  by  skill  and 
perserverence  make  your  deserved  kill,  that  you  have 
really  hunted.  ^ 
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A  BAG  LIMIT 
BAROMETER 


Another  season  for  Georgia's  deer 
hunters  approaches,  and  the  outlook 
is  for  yet  another  good  year — and 
possibly  a  record  harvest.  The  state's 
deer  herd  continues  to  expand,  the 
food  supply  has  been  adequate  in 
most  areas,  and  even  the  severe 
winters  of  the  last  two  years  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  substantially 
adverse  effect. 

Middle  Georgia  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  provide  some  of  the  larger 


deer,  but  there  are  trophy  bucks  for 
the  taking  in  most  regions  of  the 
state. 

The  deer  are  there;  it's  up  to  you 
to  bring  them  in.  So  ready  those 
bows  and  guns,  get  your  shooting 
skills  honed,  and  take  time  for  some 
pre-season  scouting  for  deer  signs 
in  the  area  you  plan  to  hunt.  It  could 
pay  off  with  a  new  trophy  for  your 
den,  some  bragging  rights  and  veni- 
son for  the  table. 


Compiled  by 
Dick  Davis 


Bob  Busby 

October  1978 
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Hunting  for  other  game  also  ap- 
pears generally  favorable  and  im- 
proving or  holding  steady. 

Reports  indicate  that  dove  popu- 
lations are  generally  on  the  increase, 
and  there  should  be  good  early  sea- 
son sport  trying  to  down  these 
darters-and-dippers  as  well  as  late 
season  shooting  for  migratory  birds. 

Quail  populations,  though  suffer- 
ing from  continued  land  use  conver- 
sion in  some  parts  of  the  state, 
should  maintain  levels  approximat- 
ing that  of  recent  years  and  continue 
to  support  this  highly  popular  hunt- 
ing. Land  management  with  provi- 
sion for  quail  is  a  major  factor. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  populations 
are  expected  to  hold  fairly  steady 
statewide  but  will  be  spotty  in  many 
areas. 

Turkey  hunters  in  the  spring  gob- 
bler season  should  find  increased 
numbers  of  these  wily  big  game 
birds,  while  the  ranks  of  those  en- 
joying this  top  outdoor  sport  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  what  hunt- 
ing will  be  like  in  Georgia  this  sea- 
son, OIG  called  on  its  experts,  DNR 
regional  game  management  super- 
visors. Their  forecasts,  like  pre- 
season football  predictions,  are 
based  on  the  best  information  they 
could  assemble  in  late  April,  months 
before  the  seasons  actually  begin. 
Unforeseen  factors,  like  weather 
conditions,  could  render  these  fore- 
casts inaccurate  by  October.  How- 
ever, the  information  these  men 
have  collected  should  prove  to  be  a 
helpful  guide. 

It's  shaping  up  to  be  a  good  hunt- 
ing season  in  Georgia.  Just  remem- 
ber, being  a  good  hunter  means  more 
than  just  bagging  a  trophy  deer. 


Northwestern  Region — Bill  Collins, 
Regional  Supervisor 

Good  deer  hunting  is  found 
throughout  most  of  northwest  Geor- 
gia. Only  three  area  counties,  Ca- 
toosa, Pickens  and  Whitfield,  are 
closed  to  deer  hunting.  Deer  popu- 
lations are  continuing  to  grow  and 
expand  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
Either-sex  hunting  is  being  directed 
at  those  counties  with  large  deer 
populations  and  excessive  crop  dam- 
age. Probably  the  best  chances  of 
bagging  a  deer  will  be  in  Floyd, 
Gordon,  Haralson,  Polk,  Paulding, 
Cherokee  and  Walker  counties.  Ex- 
cellent deer  hunting  can  be  found  on 
Allatoona,  Berry  College,  John's 
Mountain  and  Pigeon  Mountain 
wildlife  management  areas.  The 
best  chances  for  a  trophy  buck  are 
Cohutta,  Rich  Mountain,  Talking 
Rock  and  Coosawattee  wildlife 
management  areas.  Several  "black 
powder"  hunts  will  be  carried  out 
on  the  management  areas. 

Quail  hunting  should  be  good 
around  cropland  and  young  cut-over 
timber  areas  and  may  be  improved 
over  last  year. 

Good  to  excellent  squirrel  hunt- 
ing is  expected  throughout  north- 
west Georgia.  Populations  may  vary 
depending  on  mast  crops. 


Mourning  dove  census  routes  in- 
dicate a  good  dove  population,  and 
there  should  be  ample  birds  for 
early  fall  shooting,  with  second  sea- 
son hunting  for  migratory  birds  pos- 
sibly even  better. 

Rabbit  populations  in  northwest 
Georgia  are  declining  due  to  land 
use  practices. 

Wild  turkey  populations  are  very 
spotty.  Probably  the  best  hunting  in 
the  spring  gobbler  season  will  be  on 
wildlife  management  areas.  Cohutta, 
Johns  Mountain  and  Pigeon  Moun- 
tain wildlife  management  areas 
should  be  the  most  productive. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  poor  in  this 
part  of  the  state,  due  to  lack  of  habi- 
tat on  the  edge  of  the  flyway.  Some 
hunting  is  found  in  beaver  ponds 
and  on  the  major  rivers. 

Fall  success  in  grouse  hunting 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last 
few  years.  Some  broods  have  been 
sighted  by  field  personnel.  Cohutta 
Wildlife  Management  Area  is  out- 
standing for  grouse  hunting. 

Northeastern  Region — 
Hubert  Handy,  Regional  Supervisor 

Northeast  Georgia  has  two  major 
habitat  types  for  deer.  The  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  section  should  of- 
fer good  deer  hunting,  with  areas 
having  a  good  mast  crop  providing 
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the  best  chances  for  success.  In  the 
Piedmont  area,  hunting  will  prob- 
ably be  very  good.  The  fawn  crop 
has  been  large  and  an  excellent 
population  of  deer  should  be  avail- 
able to  hunters. 

Quail  hunting  is  limited  to  areas 
near  cropland,  especially  corn  and 
soybeans.  Prospects  for  quail  are 
good  in  these  areas,  and  an  increase 
in  quail  population  is  expected  over 
last  year's  numbers. 

Rabbit  populations  should  be 
large  enough  to  provide  good  hunt- 
ing. Reports  from  throughout  the 
region  indicate  a  substantial  number 
of  young  rabbits;  this  means  chances 
for  a  successful  rabbit  hunt  are  bet- 
ter than  in  the  past  few  years. 

Squirrel  hunters  will  have  to 
search  for  populations  of  squirrels, 
especially  in  the  mountains  since 
mast  production  was  not  uniform. 


But  squirrel  hunting  is  expected  to 
be  good,  especially  in  areas  having 
a  good  crop  of  acorns. 

Turkey  populations  in  the  moun- 
tains have  been  increasing  for  the 
past  few  years.  Favorable  conditions 
during  spring  resulted  in  good  re- 
production. The  result  will  be  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  gobblers  which 
will  be  present  this  spring  season. 
The  harvest  of  gobblers  is  expected 
to  be  the  highest  in  several  years. 

The  grouse  population  seems  to 
have  held  at  a  steady  level  for  the 
past  five  years.  It  is  expected  that 
hunters  will  find  approximately  the 
same  numbers  of  birds  as  last  year. 
Grouse  hunting  will  be  good  in  north 
Georgia. 

The  first  dove  season  will  be  very 
good  in  this  area  of  the  state.  We  ex- 
pect dove  populations  to  be  high, 
and    persons    having    early    millet 


fields  can  expect  concentrations  of 
doves.  Later  in  the  winter  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  best  shooting  will 
occur  over  corn  fields  or  soybean 
fields. 

East  Central  Region — 
Dan  Marshall,  Regional  Supervisor 

Deer  hunters  in  east  central  Geor- 
gia can  expect  good  hunting,  quite 
similar  to  last  year.  Deer  populations 
are  stable  in  most  counties,  except 
in  Barrow,  Jackson,  Madison,  Gwin- 
nett and  Walton  counties,  where  the 
populations  are  still  increasing. 
Hunters  should  note  regulations  for 
the  increase  in  either-sex  hunting 
days  in  most  counties. 

Clear-cut  areas  provide  the  best 
quail  hunting  in  the  region,  particu- 
larly in  the  Piedmont  section.  Quail 
populations  should  rebound  this  year 
from  the  lower  level  caused  by  the 
extremely  dry  weather  last  year.  The 
best  hunting  is  expected  to  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Coastal  Plain  counties 
of  Burke,  Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jen- 
kins and  Screven  counties.  Ogee- 
chee  and  Clark  Hill  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Areas  have  many  clear-cut 
areas  which  offer  good  quail  hunting. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  hunting  pros- 
pects look  good.  Bottomland  hard- 
woods along  rivers  and  creeks  har- 
bor good  populations  of  squirrels. 
Clark  Hill  W.M.A.  offers  some  ex- 
cellent squirrel  hunting.  The  best 
cottontail  hunting  will  be  around 
field  and  fence  borders  and  clear-cut 
areas. 

Waterfowl  hunting  interest  is  in- 
creasing each  year  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  Clark  Hill  lake  has  pro- 
vided, and  should  continue  to  pro- 
vide, some  excellent  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. The  Fishing  Creek  Waterfowl 
Area  provided  good  hunting  last 
year  and  should  again  this  season. 

The  dove  population  seems  to  be 
somewhat  increased  this  year,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  drought  which  caused 
crop  failures  last  year.  With  a  good 
nesting  season,  adequate  birds  will 
be  available  to  provide  some  good 
shooting. 

East  central  Georgia  is  known  for 
its  excellent  turkey  hunting.  Last 
year's  dry  spell,  which  adversely  af- 
fected some  game  species,  was  quite 
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beneficial  to  turkeys,  resulting  in  ex- 
cellent poult  survival.  Hunters  re- 
ported numerous  sightings  of  imma- 
ture birds  during  the  past  hunting 
season.  These  birds  will  be  "full- 
fledged"  bearded  adults  in  the  spring 
of  1979,  providing  the  best  turkey 
hunting  in  a  number  of  years. 

Coastal  Region — 
C.  V.  Waters,  Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  continues  to 
increase  throughout  the  coastal  re- 
gion, and  all  indications  are  that 
there  will  be  improved  hunting,  both 
in  numbers  and  size  of  deer.  The 
most  productive  counties  for  hunters 
should  be  Effingham,  Glynn,  Liber- 
ty, Camden,  Long,  Mcintosh  and 
Bryan.  Ft.  Stewart  should  again  af- 
ford good  either-sex  hunting  on  se- 
lected areas,  with  larger  and  better 
quality  animals  taken. 

Quail  hunting  is  confined  to  very 
restricted  areas  and  concentrated 
primarily  in  Effingham  County. 

Dove  hunting  should  be  excellent 
in  the  region  according  to  indica- 
tions both  from  sightings  and  dove 
counts. 

There  is  no  wild  turkey  season  in 
the  district,  except  on  Ft.  Stewart 
where  very  few  birds  were  taken 
last  season. 

Squirrels  are  abundant  in  rural 
areas  throughout  the  region,  and 
hunting  will  be  good.  This  game  ani- 


mal is  underharvested  and  could 
support  much  more  hunting  pres- 
sure than  is  currently  being  placed 
on  it. 

Marsh  rabbits  are  plentiful  in  all 
coastal  areas  of  the  region  and 
should  again  provide  excellent  hunt- 
ing for  this  species. 

Waterfowl  hunting  is  expected  to 
be  especially  good  during  the  com- 
ing season,  with  wood  duck  popula- 
tions very  high.  There  has  been  70 
percent  usage  of  wood  duck  nesting 
boxes  on  the  Altamaha  waterfowl 
area.  Reports  from  Canada  indicate 
that  there  will  be  abundant  water- 
fowl on  the  Atlantic  flyway,  and 
Georgia  is  part  of  this  major  migra- 
tional  corridor. 

South  Central  Region — 
Frank  Parrish,  Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  is  generally 
expanding  over  most  of  this  region, 
as  over  much  of  the  state.  Hunting 
prospects  for  deer  should  be  at  least 
as  good  as  last  year,  probably  bet- 
ter. Ben  Hill,  Irwin,  Laurens,  Pu- 
laski, Bleckley,  Bulloch,  Tattnall, 
Montgomery,  Jeff  Davis,  Toombs 
and  Wilcox  counties  look  especially 
good  for  the  coming  deer  season. 
Deer  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
the  region  are  expanding  in  some 
areas  and  remaining  stable  in  others, 
but  hunter  success  should  be  good 
throughout   most   of   south   central 


Georgia. 

All  management  areas  in  this  re- 
gion have  fairly  good  deer  popula- 
tions. In  fact,  on  most  areas  more 
deer  should  be  harvested.  If  a  hunter 
is  willing  to  get  out  of  his  vehicle 
and  use  his  leg  muscles  to  get  away 
from  the  roads  on  the  management 
areas,  he  should  have  a  good  chance 
to  collect  his  deer.  Bullard  Creek 
and  Dixon  Memorial  Forest  wildlife 
management  areas  have  very  large 
deer  populations  and  hunters  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  bagging  a 
deer  on  either  of  these  areas. 

There  should  be  a  good  quail 
crop  this  year;  however,  the  problem 
will  continue  to  be  access  to  good 
hunting  land.  Most  good  quail  hunt- 
ing land  is  under  private  ownership, 
and  most  such  hunting  is  by  invita- 
tion only. 

Squirrel  hunting  should  be  excel- 
lent this  year,  as  it  is  almost  every 
year.  Squirrel  hunting  is  popular  in 
south  Georgia,  but  primarily  during 
the  first  part  of  the  season.  Squirrel 
hunting  activity  declines  sharply 
after  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
the  season  when  most  hunters  ap- 
parently begin  concentrating  on 
deer.  Squirrels  and  rabbits  are  prob- 
ably the  most  underharvested  game 
animal  in  this  region.  Rabbits  will 
probably  be  plentiful. 

Dove  hunting  should  be  good  this 
year.  There  appears  to  be  an  abun- 
dance of  breeding  birds  over  the  en- 
tire region.  Again,  landowners'  per- 
mission is  a  big  factor  in  dove  hunt- 
ing, as  most  of  the  good  hunting  oc- 
curs over  agricultural  croplands. 

Turkey  hunting  in  the  spring  of 
1979  will  probably  be  best  along 
parts  of  the  Ocmulgee  River  in  those 
counties  having  an  open  season.  A 
good  turkey  population  occurs  on 
Horse  Creek  W.M.A.  in  Telfair 
County.  This  area  was  opened  in 
1978  for  the  first  time,  and  the  har- 
vest was  very  good.  Tt  appears  that 
the  1979  season  will  be  equal  to  last 
year. 

Waterfowl  hunting  in  this  region 
consists  mostly  of  shooting  wood 
ducks  in  beaver  ponds  and  on  river 
float  trips.  Some  mallards  are  also 
bagged  in  such  areas.  Prospects  for 
this  type  of  hunting  are  good. 
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Southwestern  Region — 

Oscar  Dewberry, 

Regional  Supervisor 

The  deer  population  in  southwest 
Georgia  is  expected  to  equal  or  ex- 
ceed that  of  last  year.  The  highest 
deer  populations  should  again  be  in 
Talbot  and  Stewart  counties.  Ran- 
dolph, Harris,  Taylor,  Macon  and 
Worth  counties  have  the  largest  ani- 
mals and  increasing  herds.  There  are 
also  growing  herds  of  deer  in  Early, 
Colquitt,  Clay,  Quitman  and  Web- 
ster counties.  Crisp,  Miller  and  Semi- 
nole counties  are  believed  to  have 
lower  deer  populations. 

Quail  populations  in  the  south- 
west region  should  be  about  the 
same  or  increased  slightly  over  last 
year's  numbers.  Much  of  the  land 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
has  been  converted  from  woodlands 
to  cropland.  This  has  had  a  detri- 
mental effect  overall,  but  good  quail 
hunting  is  available  along  field  bor- 
ders. 

Squirrel  and  rabbit  populations 
should  be  about  the  same  as  in  re- 
cent years.  Rabbits  appear  to  be  de- 
clining in  many  areas,  especially 
where  large  fields  are  now  promi- 
nent. Squirrel  populations  continue 
to  be  problems  for  nut  growers  of 
the  Albany  area.  Many  orchard  own- 
ers would  welcome  squirrel  hunters 
who  would  obey  their  requests  and 
obtain  prior  permission. 

Dove  hunting  is  expected  to  be 
good  in  the  southwestern  region. 
Shooting  will  probably  be  most  pro- 
ductive over  corn  and  peanut  fields 
that  have  been  harvested.  The  early 
dove  season  should  be  as  good  as,  or 
better  than,  last  year. 

Turkey  hunting  prospects  appear 
to  be  fair  for  the  1979  spring  sea- 
son. Few  counties  are  open  for  tur- 
key hunting,  and  many  of  the  better 
areas  are  privately  owned  so  access 
is  restricted.  Unseasonably  cool  and 
wet  weather  during  the  spring  may 
have  affected  young  turkeys.  Suit- 
able sites  are  being  restocked  and 
reproduction  has  occurred  at  each 
release  site  where  birds  were  trans- 
planted. One  such  restocking  area, 
Walker  County,  was  opened  to  tur- 
key hunting  in  1978. 

Waterfowl  hunting  should  be  simi- 
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lar  to  last  year.  Beaver  ponds  are 
present  in  abundance  and  provide 
opportunities  for  some  good  shoot- 
ing. Wood  ducks  will  make  up  the 
bulk  of  ducks  that  utilize  beaver 
ponds,  but  other  species  such  as 
mallard  may  be  present. 

The  Chickasawhatchee  and  Lake 
Seminole  wildlife  management  areas 
should  provide  good  quality  hunting 
this  year.  Deer,  quail  and  dove 
should  be  present  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  provide  hunters  with  ample 
opportunity  to  enjoy  their  sport.  Big 
Lazer  Creek  Wildlife  Management 
Area  has  a  good  deer  population 
that  is  increasing.  Prospects  for  deer 
hunters  on  this  area  will  be  similar 
to  last  year  or  possibly  even  better. 
Camping  and  access  will  be  more  re- 
stricted on  Big  Lazer  than  last  year. 
Approximately  800  acres  have  been 
acquired  at  Big  Lazer  since  last 
hunting  season. 

West  Central  Region — 
Richard  Whittington, 
Regional  Supervisor 

Hunting  should  be  very  good  to 
excellent  over  this  region  of  Geor- 
gia. Coastal  Plain  counties  of  Craw- 
ford, Peach,  Houston,  Twiggs,  Wil- 
kinson, Washington  and  Johnson 
have  growing  deer  populations  with 
probably  exceptional  buck  hunting. 
The  Piedmont  counties  have  a  much 
lower  age  structure  in  the  buck  popu- 
lation, and  mature  bucks  are  not 
abundant.  The  overall  deer  popula- 


tion level  for  mature  bucks  is  good 
in  Crawford,  Twiggs,  Wilkinson  and 
Washington  counties.  The  Central 
Georgia,  Oaky  Woods,  Ocmulgee 
and  West  Point  wildlife  management 
areas  should  produce  some  real 
trophies. 

Nesting  pairs  of  quail  have  been 
numerous  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer.  Production  of  young 
birds  should  provide  a  better  hunt- 
ing season  than  1977-78.  Loss  of 
habitat,  common  with  modern  agri- 
cultural practices,  will  continue. 
Modern  forestry  practices  of  clear- 
cutting  provide  good  habitat  for  two 
or  three  years,  then  the  land  be- 
comes marginal.  Since  most  good 
quail  hunting  is  on  private  lands  or 
timber  company  lands,  permission 
to  hunt  could  be  a  problem.  State- 
managed  areas  at  Oaky  Woods,  Oc- 
mulgee, Cedar  Creek,  Central  Geor- 
gia, Rum  Creek  and  West  Point  will 
provide  some  good  hunting  during 
small  game  hunts. 

For  squirrel,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  region  should  provide  another 
good  year  of  hunting.  The  lower 
portion  may  not  be  quite  as  good 
due  to  the  partial  mast  failure  a  year 
ago.  River  bottoms,  creek  bottoms, 
and  hardwood  woodlots  are  the  bet- 
ter type  of  habitat.  In  some  instances, 
the  woodlots  adjacent  to  pecan  or- 
chards or  cornfields  can  be  outstand- 
ing. The  river  and  creek  bottoms  at 
Oaky  Woods,  Ocmulgee  and  Central 
Georgia  management  areas  should 
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be  good  bets  during  early  small  game 
hunts. 

Dove  nesting  activity  was  at  a 
high  level  this  year.  Some  spring 
rains  were  detrimental,  but  the  over- 
all outlook  is  good.  If  participation 
by  farmers  in  the  federally  spon- 
sored "set  aside"  programs  is  at  a 
high  level,  small  grain  plantings  on 
these  lands  could  serve  as  the  at- 
tractor  necessary  to  produce  good 
dove  hunting.  There  are  many  fee- 
type  hunts  advertised  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  but  most  good  hunt- 
ing is  on  private  lands.  All  managed 
areas  in  the  region  will  have  some 
type  of  dove  management  for  hunt- 
ing. A  check  with  the  DNR  Game  & 
Fish  Regional  Office  prior  to  the  sea- 
son would  provide  the  hunter  with 
the  latest  prospects  for  dove  hunting. 

The  forecast  for  cottontail  rabbit 
hunting  appears  to  be  good  in  those 
areas  of  suitable  habitat.  The  main 
limiting  factor  in  rabbit  populations 
at  this  time  is  the  lack  of  suitable 
habitat.  Land  use  changes  in  the  last 
few  years  have  drastically  reduced 
such  areas.  Cottontail  rabbits  thrive 
on   agricultural   lands   where   crop- 


land, grassland,  woodland  and 
brushland  are  about  equally  repre- 
sented and  well  distributed.  The 
turn  to  clean  farming  practices 
(clearing  of  field  edges  and  old 
hedge  rows)  has  had  the  most  dra- 
matic impact.  Cottontail  rabbit  hunt- 
ers are  urged  to  make  their  contacts 
early  for  acquiring  access  to  suitable 
lands  for  hunting  in  the  coming  year. 

Nesting  success  of  turkeys  is  not 
known  at  this  time.  However,  the 
primary  target  of  the  spring  turkey 
hunter  next  season  will  be  the  adult 
gobbler  which  was  hatched  during 
the  spring  of  1977  when  we  had  a 
bumper  crop.  Thus  hunting  in  the 
spring  of  1979  should  be  very  good. 
Turkey  populations  are  building  up 
rapidly  in  several  counties  following 
restocking  by  DNR.  There  should 
be  some  very  good  hunting  provided 
by  these  counties  in  future  years. 

Good  counties  for  turkey  hunting 
are  Upson,  Twiggs  and  Wilkinson. 
State  managed  areas  at  Central 
Georgia,  West  Point  and  Ocmulgee 
should  provide  good  hunting  as 
usual. 

Wood  ducks  comprise  the  bulk  of 


waterfowl  harvests  in  the  region,  and 
another  good  hunting  season  is  pre- 
dicted. Based  on  usage  of  nest  boxes, 
nesting  success  was  exceptional  dur- 
ing the  spring.  Concentration  of 
wood  ducks  during  hunting  season 
will  be  determined  by  the  availability 
of  acorns.  Areas  of  partial  mast  fail- 
ure last  fall  in  the  Coastal  Plain 
should  provide  an  abundance  of 
acorns  this  year. 

Waterfowl  migrations  of  other  spe- 
cies are  entirely  dependent  upon 
hatching  success  in  the  Midwest  and 
Canada.  Food  abundance  will  play 
a  big  role  in  the  concentration  of 
waterfowl  during  hunting  season. 
Such  variables  as  water  level  in 
natural  ponds  and  swamps,  amount 
of  water  impounded  by  beavers  and 
the  proximity  of  attractive  agricul- 
tural crops  to  water  areas  play  a  big 
part  in  attracting  waterfowl.  Major 
rivers,  streams  and  adjacent  swamps 
should  be  best  bets  for  good  hunting. 
Reservoirs  hold  transient  waterfowl 
for  short  periods  and  some  farm 
ponds  with  aquatic  weed  growth  at- 
tract small  concentrations  of  water- 
fowl. te» 
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SOME  BIG  CHANGES  THIS  SEASON 


After  looking  at  this  year's  deer 
hunting  regulations,  you  will  notice 
a  considerable  change  from  the  past 
few  years.  The  number  of  seasons  in 
Georgia  has  been  reduced  from  eight 
to  two;  the  number  of  either-sex 
seasons  reduced  from  nine  to  five; 
and  the  number  of  dog  seasons  cut 
from  eight  to  six.  These  changes  are 
an  attempt  by  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  to  simplify  deer  regulations, 
while  still  maintaining  the  essential 


biological    integrity   of   the   regula- 
tions. 

Consider  how  hunting  regulations 
are  determined  each  year.  Shortly 
after  deer  season  ends,  biologists  of 
the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources' Game  Management  Section 
begin  to  analyze  and  evaluate  data 
they  have  gathered  from  various 
deer  populations  around  the  state. 
Included  in  this  data  are  such  popu- 
lation   indicators    as    crop    damage 


reports,  habitat  evaluations,  track 
count  surveys,  road  kill  trends,  har- 
vest surveys,  reproductive  potential, 
age  structure  and  deer  tag  returns  by 
hunters. 

Reports  of  the  number  of  deer 
causing  crop  damage  and  the  num- 
ber of  deer  killed  by  automobiles 
are  good  indicators  of  how  deer 
populations  are  growing.  Each  year 
the  Survey  and  Analysis  Section 
conducts  an  annual  mail  survey  of 
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3%  of  all  Georgia  hunters  to  deter- 
mine harvest  levels  for  deer  and 
other  game  species.  The  number 
of  deer  harvested  in  Georgia  has 
been  increasing  each  year.  During 
the  1976-77  season  approximately 
65,000  deer  were  harvested  in  Geor- 
gia. Track  count  surveys  are  con- 
ducted each  year  by  actually  count- 
ing the  number  of  tracks  along  ran- 
domly selected  10  mile  stretches  of 
dirt  roads.  These  surveys  give  an 
approximate  idea  of  population 
trends  in  a  county. 

To  the  trained  eye,  the  evaluation 
of  browsing  on  such  key  deer  foods 
such  as  honeysuckle,  greenbriar  and 
strawberry  bush  is  a  good  clue  of 
population  levels.  A  downward 
change  in  the  reproductive  rate  of  a 
deer  herd  is  excellent  indication  that 
the  deer  populations  are  too  high. 

Two  indicators  that  are  very  use- 
ful to  biologists  in  determining 
recommended  seasons  are  the  age 
structure  of  the  deer  population  and 
data  gathered  from  tag  returns.  Dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  biologists 
collect  age  information  on  various 
deer  populations  around  the  state. 
By  using  the  percentage  of  deer  in 
each  age  class  for  bucks  and  does, 
the  annual  reduction  rate  (percen- 
tage of  deer  which  die  annually  from 
all  causes)  and  the  adult  sex  ratio  of 
the  herd  can  be  determined.  These 
are  extremely  important  indicators 
of  how  heavily  the  deer  herds  are 
being  harvested.  Tag  return  data  are 
useful  to  biologists  after  they  have 
determined  whether  a  population 
should  continue  to  grow,  be  stabi- 
lized or  be  reduced  in  size.  From 
kill  reports,  biologists  learn  the  per- 
centage of  does  that  are  killed  in  the 
total  harvest.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  percentage  of 
does  harvested  and  the  effect  hunting 
has  on  controlling  a  deer  herd.  A 
general  rule  of  thumb  dictates  that 
if  the  percentage  of  does  in  the  har- 
vest is  less  than  35% ,  the  population 
will  continue  to  increase,  if  the  per- 
centage of  does  in  the  harvest  is  be- 
tween 35-45%,  the  population  will 
stabilize,  and  if  over  45%  of  the 
harvest  is  does,  the  population  will 
decrease.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  just  a  rule  of 


thumb  and  there  are  exceptions.  An 
experienced  biologist  must  evaluate 
all  factors,  including  age  structure, 
sex  ratio,  reproductive  rate  and 
natural  mortality  before  a  recom- 
mendation on  the  doe  harvest  can 
be  made.  Once  the  desired  doe  har- 
vest is  determined,  a  biologist  has 
some  indication  from  harvest  re- 
ports how  many  either-sex  days  are 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  num- 
ber of  does  in  the  harvest.  By 
properly  regulating  the  doe  harvest, 
deer  herds  can  be  stabilized,  de- 
creased or  increased  in  size.  It  is 
extremely  important  that  hunters 
report  their  deer,  because  of  the 
invaluable  information  received  from 
harvest  reports. 

After  evaluating  all  the  available 
data  and  obtaining  suggestions  from 
law  enforcement  personnel,  district 
biologists  make  recommendations  to 
each  regional  game  management 
supervisor.  The  regional  supervisor, 
using  years  of  professional  judge- 
ment and  experience,  includes  the 
biologists'  recommendations  in  a 
concise  recommendation  for  the  en- 
tire region.  The  Atlanta  Game  Man- 
agement staff  shapes  the  recom- 
mendations from  each  region  into 
composite  recommendations  for  the 
entire  state.  After  the  director  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Division  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  approve  the  rec- 
ommendations, the  proposed  hunt- 
ing regulations  are  presented  to  the 
public.  Hearings  are  held  in  each 
of  the  seven  game  management 
regions  to  obtain  suggestions  from 
the  public  on  hunting  regulations. 
Suggestions  which  are  biologically 
sound  are  seriously  considered  for 
incorporation  into  the  regulations. 
The  Board  of  Natural  Resources 
then  evaluates  the  recommendations, 
modifies  where  necessary  and  votes 
passage  into  regulation. 

Many  hunters  have  questioned 
how  we  determine  which  area 
should  be  in  the  northern  deer  zone 
and  which  area  should  be  in  the 
southern  deer  zone.  Also,  many  have 
asked  why  the  Piedmont  counties 
near  the  zone  line  could  not  be 
placed  in  the  southern  zone. 

Traditionally,    those   counties    in 


the  southern  zone  have  had  a  long 
season  and  those  in  the  northern 
zone  have  had  a  shorter  season.  To 
many  hunters,  the  seasons  seem  bio- 
logically backwards  because  deer 
populations  are  generally  higher  in 
the  northern  zone  while  population 
levels  are  often  lower  in  the  southern 
zone,  particularly  in  the  lower 
coastal  plain  counties.  There  are 
several  biological  reasons  supporting 
short  seasons  in  the  northern  zone. 
While  deer  population  levels  are 
usually  higher  in  the  northern  zone, 
hunting  pressure  is  also  considerably 
higher.  Approximately  30%  of  all 
Georgians  live  in  metropolitan  At- 
lanta. Most  Atlanta  hunters  and 
many  other  hunters  from  all  over 
Georgia  travel  each  year  to  middle 
Georgia  (considered  in  the  northern 
zone)  to  hunt.  This  places  more 
hunting  pressure  on  the  deer  popu- 
lation in  the  northern  zone  than  is 
found  in  the  southern  zone.  Data 
collected  by  biologists  from  deer  in 
the  Piedmont  counties  indicate  that 
approximately  74%  of  the  adult 
buck  population  is  only  IV2  years 
old.  The  annual  reduction  rate  for 
antlered  bucks  is  68%.  This  means 
that  68%  of  the  antlered  bucks  die 
each  year  from  hunting  and  other 
causes.  Hunting  is  the  major  cause 
of  this  mortality.  For  comparison, 
in  the  southern  zone,  48%  of  the 
adult  bucks  are  1  V2  years  old  and 
the  annual  reduction  rate  is  around 
35%.  This  indicates  that  buck  deer 
are  being  harvested  more  heavily 
throughout  most  of  the  Piedmont 
portion  of  the  northern  zone  than  in 
the  southern  zone. 

For  the  past  several  years,  hunters 
in  the  Piedmont  counties  of  the 
northern  zone  have  complained  of 
fewer  and  fewer  trophy  bucks.  This 
is  due  to  several  factors,  but  the 
primary  one  is  that  there  are  very 
few  older  bucks  in  the  populations. 
Our  studies  indicate  only  3-4%  of 
the  bucks  in  this  area  are  3!/2  years 
old  or  older.  The  bucks  are  just  not 
living  long  enough  to  reach  an  age 
at  which  they  can  become  trophies. 
If  these  counties  were  placed  in  the 
long  southern  season,  as  many 
hunters  have  suggested,  even  greater 
pressure  would  be  placed  on  a  buck 
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population  which  is  presently  heav- 
ily harvested;  thus  the  likelihood  of 
killing  an  older  trophy  buck  would 
be  even  less  than  it  is  today.  For 
this  reason,  the  Game  and  Fish  Divi- 
sion does  not  support  placing  the 
Piedmont  counties  into  the  southern 
deer  zone  (or  a  longer  season). 

What  is  being  done  to  improve  the 
age  distribution  in  this  area?  It  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  significantly 
increase  the  number  of  older  bucks 
in  this  population  because  of  the 
concentration  of  the  hunters  who 
hunt  there.  The  buck  season  would 
have  to  be  restricted  significantly 
while  the  doe  harvest  would  need  to 
be  much  more  liberal  to  insure  pop- 
ulation control. 

This  year  there  are  twelve  either- 
sex  days  in  most  of  the  Piedmont 


counties.  Some  hunting  pressure  will 
probably  be  transferred  from  the 
buck  to  the  antlerless  segment  of  the 
population.  The  greater  emphasis  on 
doe  hunting  over  a  long  period  of 
time  should  help  to  improve  the  age 
structure  of  the  buck  population. 

Another  possibility  would  be  to 
place  an  antler  restriction  such  as 
8-points  or  more  being  the  only  legal 
buck.  This  would  initially  reduce 
the  harvest  by  approximately  75% 
of  its  present  level.  These  alterna- 
tives are  generally  not  enthusias- 
tically embraced  by  most  hunters. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  some 
hunters  is  changing  the  opening  date 
in  those  counties  which  have  tradi- 
tionally started  hunting  on  October 
15  to  October  21.  Last  year,  there 
were  six  different  deer  seasons  in 


what  is  now  the  southern  zone. 
Opening  dates  occurring  in  this  zone 
last  year  were  October  15,  October 
29  and  November  5.  In  attempting 
to  simplify  regulations  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  seasons  in  this  zone, 
compromises  had  to  be  made.  Many 
hunters  and  most  biologists  pre- 
ferred that  the  opening  date  for 
southwest  Georgia  would  be  the  first 
week  in  November  because  this  co- 
incides better  with  the  rut,  and 
hunting  conditions  are  usually  better 
in  November  than  in  October.  Hunt- 
ers in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  zone 
preferred  the  October  15  opening 
date  because  they  have  traditionally 
started  hunting  on  this  date.  October 
21  was  selected  as  the  opening  date 
as  a  compromise  between  the  east- 
ern and  western  part  of  the  state. 
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Because  the  season  opened  later  in 
the  eastern  counties,  six  days  were 
added  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
These  added  days  came  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  cooler  weather  allows 
for  better  dog  hunting  than  would 
occur  during  the  hot  days  of  middle 
October. 

Many  hunters  and  farmers  are 
concerned  about  the  high  deer  popu- 
lation which  occurs  in  middle  Geor- 
gia. Game  biologists  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  deer  populations  in  most  of 
the  Piedmont  and  some  of  the  upper 
coastal  plain  counties  should  not  be 
increased  in  size;  they  believe  that 
in  some  areas,  at  least,  populations 
should  be  reduced.  This  year  many 
of  these  counties  will  have  twelve 
either-sex  days.  Past  experience  in- 
dicates that  twelve  either-sex  days 
will  produce  around  35%  does  in 
the  harvest  in  areas  where  there  is 
no  public  land  and  a  moderate 
amount  of  hunting  pressure.  We 
anticipate  that  twelve  either-sex  days 
will  stabilize  deer  populations  in 
most  of  the  Piedmont  counties.  In 


areas  where  hunting  pressure  is  ex- 
tremely heavy,  such  as  those  coun- 
ties north  of  Macon,  twelve  days 
may  well  reduce  populations.  This 
reduction  is  good  even  though  it  will 
mean  the  hunters  will  see  fewer  deer. 
Deer  populations  in  the  Jones,  Put- 
nam, Jasper  and  Baldwin  county 
areas  have  been  too  high  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Habitat  destruction  has 
occurred  and  consequently  deer 
weights,  antler  development  and  re- 
productive potential  have  suffered. 
However  with  reduced  population 
levels,  hunters  should  not  expect 
deer  body  and  antler  size  to  return 
to  the  enormous  size  that  occurred 
in  this  region  fifteen  years  ago.  Dam- 
aged habitat  is  very  slow  to  return 
to  the  quality  that  existed  when  deer 
populations  were  low.  Also,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  believe  that  re- 
duced populations  will  eliminate 
deer  damage  to  crops  and  gardens. 
As  long  as  deer  and  crops  occur  on 
the  same  tract  of  land,  crop  damage 
will  occur.  However,  as  populations 
are  reduced,   the  severity  of  crop 


depredation  should  lessen. 

Deer  must  be  adequately  har- 
vested if  their  numbers  are  to  be 
controlled.  The  hunter  thus  plays  a 
critical  role  in  the  control  of  deer 
populations.  Because  of  this  human 
element,  deer  are  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  game  species 
for  biologists  to  manage.  The  biolo- 
gist must  not  only  understand  the 
deer,  but  also  be  able  to  predict  how 
the  hunter  will  react  and  how  suc- 
cessful he  will  be  under  various  sets 
of  regulations.  Land  use,  hunter  ac- 
cess, hunter  concentration,  hunting 
techniques  and  deer  populations  all 
must  be  considered  in  setting  hunt- 
ing regulations.  For  this  reason,  deer 
regulations  will  never  be  and  should 
never  be  as  simplified  as  small  game 
seasons.  This  year  we  have  at- 
tempted to  streamline  deer  regula- 
tions where  possible  without  signifi- 
cantly compromising  biological  prin- 
ciples. We  hope  these  simplified 
regulations  will  be  pleasing  to  the 
Georgia  hunter.  » 
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Hunters  may  take  only  legal  bucks  (visible  bone  antlers  above  hair)  unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied; maximum  limit  will  be  two  deer  per  hunter  per  year. 

Hunting  deer  with  dogs  is  illegal  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Hunting  seasons  on  lands  within  wildlife  management  areas,  state  or  federal  wildlife  refuges, 
and  military  reservations  do  not  coincide  with  general  regulations  unless  so  stated.  (See  WMA 
regulations.) 


ARCHERY  SEASON 


Northern  Zone:  Oct.  2-29,  either-sex. 
Southern  Zone:  Oct.  2-20,  either-sex. 

FIRE  ARMS  SEASON 
Northern  Zone: 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  4-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  1  in  all  counties  except  Bibb,  Catoosa,  Clayton, 
Cobb,  DeKalb,  Fulton  (north  of  GA  92),  Pickens  and  Whitfield. 

Buck  Only:  Nov.  4-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  26-Jan.  1,  in  Fulton  County  south  of  GA  92. 

Either-sex:  In  Banks,  Barrow,  Chattooga,  Douglas,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Gordon,  Greene,  Haral- 
son, Jackson,  Madison,  Paulding,  Polk,  Stephens  and  Walker  Counties;  Nov.  25,  Dec.  2  and 
Jan.  1. 

Either-sex:  In  Clarke,  Morgan,  Oconee,  Oglethorpe,  Rockdale,  and  Walton  Counties;  Nov. 
30-Dec.  2,  and  Dec.  29-Jan.  1, 

Eifher-sex:  In  Baldwin,  Butts,  Carroll,  Columbia,  Coweta,  Crawford,  Elbert,  Fayette,  Glas- 
cock, Hancock,  Heard,  Henry,  Houston,  Jasper,  Jones,  Lamar,  Lincoln,  McDuffie,  Meriwether, 
Monroe,  Newton,  Peach,  Pike,  Putnam,  Richmond,  Spalding,  Taliaferro,  Troup,  Twiggs,  Upson, 
Warren,  Wilkes  and  Wilkinson  Counties;  Nov.  16-18,  Nov.  23-25,  Nov.  30-Dec.  2  and  Dec.  30- 
Jan.  1. 


Southern  Zone: 

Buck  Only:  Oct.  21 -Jan.  6;  in  all  counties. 

Either-sex:  In  Baker,  Bleckley,  Calhoun,  Chattahoochee,  Dougherty,  Harris,  Macon,  Marion, 
Muscogee,  Pulaski,  Schley,  Stewart,  Talbot,  Taylor,  and  Webster  Counties;  Nov.  16-18,  Nov. 
23-25,  Nov.  30-Dec.  2,  and  Dec.  30-Jan.  1. 

Either-sex:  In  Burke,  Clay,  Decatur,  Dooly,  Early,  Effingham,  Emanuel,  Grady,  Jefferson, 
Jenkins,  Laurens,  Lee,  Randolph,  Screven,  Sumter,  Terrell,  Thomas,  Washington  and  Worth 
Counties;  Jan.  4-6. 

Either-sex:  In  Bulloch  County;  Jan.  6. 

Either-sex:  On  Little  St.  Simons  Island  (private  land),  Fallow  Deer  of  either  sex  may  be  taken 
from  Oct.  21 -Feb.  21. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Bryan  (except  on  state  managed  lands),  Brantley,  Bulloch,  Burke,  Camden, 
Candler,  Charlton,  Chatham,  Clinch  (except  south  of  GA  37  and  west  of  Suwannoochee  Creek 
and  except  northwest  of  US  221),  Echols  (east  of  US  129  and  south  of  GA  187  only),  Effing- 
ham, Emanuel,  Evans,  Glynn,  Jenkins,  Lanier  (north  of  the  SCL  RR  and  east  of  the  Alapaha 
River  and  southeast  of  US  221  only),  Liberty,  Long,  Mcintosh  (except  on  state  managed  lands), 
Pierce  (east  of  US  82  and  east  of  Pleasant  Hill  Rd.  only),  Screven,  Tattnall,  Toombs  (south  of 
GA  107  and  GA  56  only),  Ware  (south  of  US  82  only),  Washington,  Wayne  (east  of  GA  169  and 
south  of  US  82  only)  Counties:  Oct.  21 -Jan.  6. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Atkinson  (south  of  the  SCL  RR  and  east  of  US  221),  Berrien  (east  of  US 
129  and  south  of  the  Alapaha  River  and  north  of  GA  76  and  west  of  GA  135  only)  Counties; 
Jan.  1-Jan.  6. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Colquitt,  Grady,  Marion,  Mitchell,  Seminole,  Stewart,  Terrell,  Thomas  and 
Webster  Counties;  Dec.  9-Jan.  1. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Baker,  Calhoun,  Decatur,  Dougherty,  and  Early  Counties;  Oct.  21 -Jan.  1. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Jefferson  and  Johnson  Counties  (east  of  GA  15  only);  Dec.  9-Jan.  6. 

Dog  Hunting:  In  Dodge  (west  of  GA  230  and  north  of  US  280  only)  and  Wilcox  (east  of  US 
129  and  north  of  US  280  only)  Counties;  Jan.  4-6. 
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Dam  Safety 

There  was  nothing  greatly  unusual  about  that 
night  and  the  two  or  three  that  had  passed  before 
it.  Rain  in  November  is  not  uncommon  in  Geor- 
gia's mountains  .  .  .  there  was  just  a  good  deal 
more  of  it  than  usual. 

It  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  all  39  people  to 
perish.  The  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  above  Toccoa 
plunged  down  the  mountain  and  through  the 
valley  with  force  that  we  cannot  imagine. 

Buildings  were  demolished,  paved  roads  were 
moved,  trees  were  splintered  ...  all  the  things 
that  usually  happen  as  a  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster happened. 

It  was  later  that  morning — after  his  arrival  at 
Toccoa  Falls — that  Governor  George  Busbee 
said  that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  anything  like  that  happening  again. 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Commis- 
sioner Joe  Tanner  was  at  that  moment  taking 
steps  in  the  direction  the  Governor  indicated. 
Tanner  personally  directed  DNR  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  personnel  as  they  monitored 
other  dams  in  the  state  that  were  being  tried  by 
the  heavy  rains. 

These  measures — which  depended  for  their 
success  on  tireless  assistance  from  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Soil  Conservation 


Service  personnel  as  well  as  those  from  Natural 
Resources — were  largely  reactionary,  devised 
specifically  to  protect  people  whose  lives  might 
be  endangered  at  that  particular  time. 

In  the  following  days,  work  began  on  what 
has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  state 
government  responding  in  an  earnest  and  expe- 
ditious manner  to  a  clearly  established  need. 

The  need — in  fact,  the  responsibility — to  try 
to  protect  people  from  potentially  hazardous, 
unsafe  dams  became  one  of  Governor  Busbee's 
foremost  legislative  priorities  and  has  resulted 
in  a  comprehensive  dam  safety  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Environmental  Protection  Divi- 
sion of  DNR. 

On  page  8  of  this  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia, Ken  Bryson  of  EPD  discusses  the  dam  safety 
program  and  what  it  requires  of  those  who  would 
build  a  dam. 

Regardless  of  precautions,  of  course,  things 
man  makes  can  be  undone.  But  this  ambitious 
program  will  see  to  it  that,  as  Governor  Busbee 
says,  the  chances  of  this  kind  of  tragedy  happen- 
ing again  will  be  greatly  minimized. 
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JACK 

CROCKFORD 

Wildlife  Professional 


Jack  Crockford  retired  on  the  last  day  of  June  as  the  director 

of  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division.  For  31  years  he  had 

worked  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  wildlife 

biologist  and  administrator. 

As  he  retired,  three  associates,  Charlie  Elliott,  regional  editor 

for  Outdoor  Life  magazine  and  formerly  director  of  the 

Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Ed  Zern,  fishing  editor 

of  Field  and  Stream  magazine,  and  John  Gottschalk,  executive 

vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Agencies,  paid  tribute  to  the  wildlife  professional 

they  knew  as  a  friend. 
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Jack  comes  to  Georgia 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  Jack  Crockford  was 
his  sharp  brown  eyes.  They  seemed  to  take  in  and  evalu- 
ate everything  in  the  room — including  me — at  a  glance. 
I  remember  thinking,  "For  a  fellow  as  young  as  he  is, 
this  guy's  a  real  woodsman."  Over  many  years  with  him 
in  the  field  I  found  out  how  right  my  first  appraisal 
was.  In  another  age  he  would  have  been  a  famous  fron- 
tiersman of  the  same  caliber  as  Daniel  Boone  or  old 
Jim  Bridger. 

When  I  met  Jack,  I  only  knew  that  he  was  a  youngster 
fresh  out  of  college  with  a  game  management  degree, 
looking  for  a  job  as  biologist  with  the  Georgia  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  where  I  was  director.  It  wasn't 
until  years  later  that  I  learned  he  had  interrupted  his 
college  education  to  serve  through  the  second  World 
War  as  a  crack  pilot  with  the  Army  Air  Force.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  southwest  Asia,  assigned  to  fly  the 
"hump"  between  Burma,  China  and  India,  over  that 
magnificent  sweep  of  mountains  which  is  the  highest 
and  most  rugged  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  his  ex- 
ploits he  had  brought  home  a  hatful  of  medals,  a  fact 
which  he  never  mentioned. 

His  application  told  me  that  he  was  from  Michigan, 
had  received  his  degree  in  wildlife  management  at  Mich- 
igan State.  Tom  Jones,  our  Pittman-Robertson  coordi- 
nator, wanted  to  put  him  to  work  on  the  monumental 
task  of  restoring  the  deer  herds  in  our  state.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  needle  Crockford  a  little. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  what  you  learned  about 
Yankee  whitetails  and  their  habitat  can  be  applied  to 
our  Cracker  deer?"  I  asked. 

"No  matter  what  their  politics  are,"  he  replied  with 
a  grin,  "they've  all  got  four  legs,  an  appetite  and  ene- 
mies, and  these  require  about  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment anywhere." 

Several  months  after  Tom  Jones  had  assigned  Crock- 
ford as  a  biologist  on  our  budding  deer  project,  Jack 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  go  back  home  and 
marry  his  childhood  sweetheart.  When  he  came  back 
to  work,  he  and  Tom  Jones  came  into  my  office. 

"When  he  was  single,"  Tom  said,  "this  fellow  lived 
in  the  swamps  and  on  the  coastal  islands,  trapping  deer. 
He  slept  in  the  woods  between  traps.  He  can't  do  that 
with  a  wife  on  his  hands." 

We  had  a  deer  project  going  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  so  I  suggested  that  we  turn  that  over  to  Crock- 
ford. The  state  park  season  had  closed,  so  we  made 
arrangements  for  him  and  his  new  bride  to  set  up 
housekeeping  in  one  of  the  cabins  at  Vogel  State  Park. 

"You  won't  be  worth  a  damn  for  much  of  anything 
for  the  next  few  months,"  I  told  him,  "So  that's  as  good 
a  base  of  operations  as  any  for  you." 

Actually,  we  needed  someone  with  Crockford's 
knowledge  of  deer  and  his  charisma  to  help  establish 
our  deer  program  in  places  where  the  local  people  con- 
sidered the  harvest  of  all  game  animals  and  birds,  by 
any  means,  a  God-given  right.  It  took  a  lot  of  doing 
to  plant  a  herd  of  deer  and  not  have  them  molested  by 
the  outlaws,  which  included  some  of  those  who  sat  in 
the  front  pew  of  the  church  every  Sunday. 
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Receiving  American  Motors  Conservation  Award 


The  plan  was  to  build  a  herd  of  deer  in  one  area 
where  they  would  have  food  cover  and  protection  and 
then  harvest  them  alive  to  stock  other  sections. 

The  various  kinds  of  traps  used  for  deer  catching 
were  all  tried  and  found  much  too  slow  to  take  the 
animals  on  a  wholesale  basis.  So  Crockford  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  a  dart  gun  that  would  shoot  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  to  put  the  deer  under  an  anesthetic  so 
that  they  might  be  handled  and  transported  easily  and 
with  no  harmful  effects.  With  the  help  of  several  friends 
in  the  manufacturing,  chemical,  medical,  veterinary  and 
biology  fields,  this  gun  was  perfected  and  has  since  be- 
come world  famous. 

Each  time  I  write  about  this  dart  gun,  I  am  compelled 
to  repeat  Crockford's  humorous  account  of  an  old  billy 
goat  on  the  Agricultural  College  farm  in  Athens. 

"In  testing  our  various  medicines,"  Jack  said,  "we 
knocked  that  old  goat  over  so  many  times  that  when  he 
saw  us  coming  with  that  gun,  he'd  lie  down." 

Because  Jack  Crockford  was  dedicated  to  his  job 
and  to  his  adopted  state,  he  stuck  out  his  career  with 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department.  Sticking  wasn't  easy. 
He  went  through  political  turmoil  after  turmoil  with 
several  state  administrations,  sometimes  under  directors 
with  no  background  or  training  in  wildlife  management 
or  in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  technical  organiza- 
tion. Some  were  more  concerned  with  politics  and  self- 
glorification  than  with  establishing  a  sound  game  pro- 
gram. Their  decisions  often  reflected  this,  to  the  distress 
of  the  technical  staff  in  the  department.  For  a  certain 
precarious  period,  Jack  had  to  carry  along  a  supply 
of  stomach  pills  whenever  we  went  on  a  hunt  together, 
somewhere  in  the  state  or  to  the  high  country  of  the 
far  West. 

His  climb  from  budding  biologist  who  slept  in  the 
swamps  or  hillside  forests,  to  director  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  under  the  newly  organized  Natural  Re- 
sources Department,  was  by  no  means  along  a  path  of 
primroses. 

As  Jack  stepped  out  of  his  active  role  in  the  game 
and  fish  picture  and  into  a  well  deserved  retirement,  my 
battered  old  hunting  sombrero  is  off  to  him  for  many 
of  his  accomplishments  during  his  thirty  years  with  the 
state. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  see  a  job  that  went  through  many  shaky  stages 
all  the  way  to  its  end.  Many  times  in  his  career  he  could 
have  gone  to  a  better  job  and  much  higher  salary. 

He  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  one  person  for 
the  establishment  of  our  state-wide  deer  herd,  which 
now  provides  whitetail  hunting  on  a  par  with  any  other 
state;  and  for  bringing  back  the  wild  turkey,  once  al- 
most extinct  in  the  state,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
ploding army  of  sportsmen  who  have  taken  up  the 
chase  for  long-bearded  gobblers. 

Most  important  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration is  the  creation  of  the  present  Game  and  Fish 
organization,  which  ranks  at  the  top  with  any  in  the 
country  and  is,  by  far,  the  best  such  department  Georgia 
ever  had. 

Charlie  Elliott 
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Thirty  years  ago  I  suggested  to  George  Mason,  a  keen 
outdoor  sportsman  and  then  chairman  of  an  automobile 
manufacturer,  that  his  corporation  give  awards  annually 
to  professional  conservationists  who  had  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  renewable-resource  conserva- 
tion but  for  one  reason  or  another  hadn't  had  much 
recognition,  as  a  way  of  letting  the  pros  know  that  some- 
one outside  their  own  clan  appreciated  what  they  had 
done  and  were  doing.  Mason  agreed,  on  the  condition 
that  I'd  be  responsible  for  finding  worthy  awardees  and 
generally  directing  the  program,  and  also  that  awards 
be  given  to  worthy  non-professionals.  Since  then,  each 
year  I  paw  through  several  hundred  nominations  and 
after  a-lot  of  soul-searching  select  about  fifty  from  which 
a  committee  of  my  conservationist  betters  makes  final 
selections. 

In  1969,  while  doing  the  preliminary  screening  of 
nominations  I  came  upon  one  that  I  quickly  marked  "10 
plus  plus,"  the  highest  rating  in  my  little-understood, 
even  by  me,  private  scale.  I  don't  recall  who  did  the 
nominating,  but  the  nominee  was  a  guy  in  Georgia  who 
had,  among  other  outdoor-type  achievements,  invented 
a  dart-gun  and  a  technique  for  tranquilizing  and  im- 
mobilizing big-game  animals  and  thus  making  possible 
their  inoculation  or  treatment  for  disease  or  attachment 
of  radio-telemetric  devices  or  removal  to  other  areas  or 
any  number  of  things  that  professional  wildlifers  do  to 
wild  animals  when  researching  or  re-stocking  or  re- 
moving them.  Happily  the  committee,  which  included 
"Pink"  Gutermuth,  Dan  Poole,  Charlie  Callison,  Art 
Carhart,  Dick  Pough  and  Starker  Leopold,  agreed  with 
my  appraisal  (which  they  sometimes  don't),  and  the 
dart-gun  guy  got  one  of  the  1970  American  Motors 
Conservation  Awards. 

When  I  presented  the  award  sometime  in  1970  at  a 
conservation  meeting  in  Atlanta,  I  was  even  more  im- 
pressed by  the  man  whose  name  was  Crockford,  es- 
pecially when  I  learned  that  he  not  only  hunted  deer 
with  a  black-powder  muzzleloader  but  with  one  of 
several  he  had  made  himself.  As  one  who  has  trouble 


hitting  the  broad  side  of  a  cow  barn  at  100  feet  with  a 
store-bought  rifle  with  2.5x8-power  variable  scope  sight 
and  hand-loads,  and  who  in  his  early  youth  was  never 
able  to  reassemble  a  New  Departure  coaster-brake,  or 
even  a  Morrow,  after  taking  it  apart,  I  was  impressed 
by  anybody  who  could  hit  something  as  tiny  and  ambu- 
latory (compared  to  a  barn)  as  a  whitetail  deer,  using 
a  home-made  firestick. 

I  bumped  into  Jack  Crockford  a  good  many  times 
after  that,  at  North  American  Wildlife  Conferences  and 
similar  goings-on,  with  my  respect  for  him — as  a  dedi- 
cated wildlifer,  an  able,  understanding  administrator 
and  a  warm  human  being^increasing  each  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  sit  with  him,  asking  difficult  questions 
or  swapping  fanciful  stories.  So  when  he  invited  me  to 
shoot  woodcock  with  him  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I 
jumped  at  the  invitation.  (Come  to  think  of  it,  that 
isn't  any  great  tribute  to  Jack,  because  I  would  jump 
at  an  invitation  to  shoot  woodcock  with  anyone.  But  I 
would  not  jump  nearly  as  eagerly.)  And  not  at  all  to 
my  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able hunting  experiences  (and  people  experiences)  in  a 
long  career  of  shooting,  or  shooting  at  or  toward,  wood- 
cock and  other  flying  objects. 

It  didn't  surprise  me  to  find,  not  long  ago,  that  Jack 
had  added  a  sideline  to  his  gunsmithing  and  was  mak- 
ing knives  as  nifty  as  those  muzzleloaders;  he  is,  by 
nature,  creative  and  innovative,  and  an  appreciator  not 
just  of  the  outdoors  and  outdoor  sports  but  also  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  adds  so  much  to  our  pleasure  in  going 
afield.  And  while  I  feel  sad  that  Georgia  has  lost  the 
many  and  varied  talents  of  this  transplanted  Hoosier, 
I  have  a  hunch  he  will  somehow  keep  right  on  adding 
to  the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  a  lot  of  us,  one  way  or 
another.  I  know  I  look  forward  to  traipsing  through 
some  woodcock  covers  a  few  times  more  with  him,  and 
next  time  I  won't  worry  about  my  keeping  him  away 
from  the  office,  which  bothered  my  conscience  and 
caused  me  to  miss  a  woodcock.  Of  course  it  may  have 
been  a  blown  pattern. 

Ed  Zern 
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Historians  have  noted  from  time  immemorial  that 
man's  efforts  frequently  depend  upon  things  happening 
at  the  right  time  or  in  the  right  sequence.  Anyone  who 
studies  the  history  of  wildlife  conservation  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  will  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "stars 
were  in  conjunction"  when  Jack  Crockford  came  to 
Georgia  as  the  state's  first  wildlife  biologist,  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  better 
demonstration  of  the  result  of  the  right  man  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Game  management  was  still  a  relatively  underdevel- 
oped concept  in  those  days.  After  all,  Aldo  Leopold  had 
just  written  his  classic  textbook  on  the  subject  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  Professionals  were  usually  foresters 
with  an  interest  in  wildlife  or  the  occasional  biologist 
who  had  strayed  from  teaching.  Then  along  came  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program  to  give  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  idea  that  with  a  little  forethought  and  study 
it  might  be  possible  to  help  nature  restore  wildlife. 

Nowhere  in  America  was  this  thought  more  persuasive 
nor  more  warmly  received  than  in  the  South.  The  South 
had  the  land  and  a  great  potential  and  was  just  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  show  the  world  what  it  could  do. 

So  Georgia  went  looking  for  a  deer  biologist;  and  up 
at  Michigan  State  it  found  Jack  Crockford,  just  out  of 
the  Air  Force  with  a  handful  of  medals  earned  the  hard 
way — flying  "the  Hump"  in  Burma — and  a  brand  new 
diploma  certifying  him  to  be  a  genuine  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Wildlife  Management.  There  probably  wasn't 
another  of  that  breed  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Certainly 
there  wasn't  another  around  like  Crockford. 

Jack  set  to  work  in  the  classic  style  learning  what  he 
had  to  know  before  he  could  do  any  management.  He 
found  out  where  there  were  deer  and  where  there 
weren't.  He  figured  out  why  some  parts  of  the  state  had 
good  habitat  and  good  deer  populations,  and  why  other 
areas  with  what  looked  like  good  habitat  had  few  deer. 
When  he  discovered  virtually  unharvested  deer  herds  on 
some  of  the  coastal  islands,  he  began  developing  a  latent 
capability  for  metal  working  and  design  that  led 
eventually  to  the  tranquilizer  gun,  a  device  that  has  prac- 
tically revolutionized  wild  animal  research.  Through  its 
use  on  several  popular  wildlife  television  programs,  the 
technique  has  become  practically  the  symbol  of  wildlife 
management. 

During  these  years  Jack  was  formulating  his 
concepts  of  wildlife  problems  in  the  South  and  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  philosophy  that  recognized 
what  many  professionals  had  begun  to  see:  that  it 
frequently  is  not  the  wildlife  that  creates  the  manager's 
problem;  rather  it  is  the  people  who  depend  on, 
enjoy,  or  are  otherwise  interested  in  wildlife  who  create 
the  manager's  problems.  He  soon  learned  that  to 
make  possible  the  needed  advancement  in  the 
application  of  technical  ideas  it  was  better  to  quietly 
lead  and  let  the  public  learn  the  lessons  by  experience, 
rather  than  to  force  new  concepts  on  deeply  rooted 
traditions. 

There  were  times  in  Georgia,  as  in  many  other  states 
as  well,  when  the  going  was  pretty  tough.  The  old  ideas 


died  hard.  Political  domination  of  wildlife  decisions 
at  both  the  county  and  state  levels  was  an  ever-present 
threat.  Jack  Crockford  soon  learned  that  there  were 
times  to  be  heard  and  times  to  be  silent.  He  also  knew 
that  agreeing  with  bad  decisions  would  only  lead  to 
greater  demands  somewhere  down  the  road.  In  time  his 
quiet  determination,  backed  up  by  detailed  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife  across 
the  state  and  by  the  growing  support  of  the  public, 
brought  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  staff  of 
the  department,  the  leaders  of  the  state,  and  the  public 
at  large.  Georgia  had  a  man  who  knew  his  business  and 
who  quietly  went  about  doing  it. 

This  recognition  in  Georgia  was  not  without  parallel 
outside  the  state.  As  a  technical  man  Jack  had  long 
been  highly  thought  of  by  his  peers  in  other  states.  When 
he  advanced  to  higher  positions  in  the  department,  his 
responsibilities  broadened;  he  became  active  in 
the  affairs  of  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council.  Here  his  broad  knowledge, 
combined  with  his  innate  common  sense,  made  him  a 
man  that  others  could  depend  on.  His  first  responsibility, 
it  became  evident,  was  to  the  resource  itself;  and 
if  he  ever  let  purely  popular  opinion  sway  his  position 
on  a  conservation  issue,  his  friends  were  not  aware  of  it. 

Jack  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  in  1975  and  was  elected  Chairman  in  1977, 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the  presidency  of  that  highly 
respected  organization  of  fish  and  wildlife 
administrators  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Jack  Crockford  is  known  among  his  friends  in  the 
profession  as  a  singularly  dedicated  resource 
administrator,  whose  judgement  they  respect,  whose 
guarded  humor  they  appreciate,  and  whose 
contributions  to  the  practice  of  wildlife  management 
and  to  the  state  of  Georgia  rank  him  as  one  of 
America's  outstanding  professionals. 

John  Gottschalk 
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One  Year  Later 


By  Kenneth  R.  Bryson,  P.E. 
Environmental  Protection  Division 


In  the  early  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1977,  most  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  and  around  the  Toccoa  Falls 
College  were  asleep.  Steady  rains 
which  had  soaked  the  area  off  and 
on  for  the  previous  week  culminated 
with  a  3Vi  inch  torrent  between 
6:00  p.m.  and  midnight.  There  had 
been  some  concern  earlier  in  the 
evening  that  flooding  of  Toccoa 
Creek,  the  small  mountain  stream 
that  flows  over  Toccoa  Falls,  might 
•damage  some  of  the  mobile  homes 
nearest  to  the  stream.  This  area, 
located  in  the  narrow  flood  plain 
below  the  creek's  confluence  with 
Dead  Mans  Branch,  was  the  home  of 
many  of  the  college's  married  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  When  the  water 
level  began  to  recede,  however, 
concern  ebbed  along  with  it  and 
most  people  who  had  left  their  homes 
returned  to  their  trailers  and  went  to 
sleep.  Likewise,  other  students,  fac- 
ulty members  and  college  employees 
living  in  houses  and  dormitories  scat- 
tered up  the  narrow  hollow  nearly  to 
the  base  of  Toccoa  Falls  went  to  bed 
thinking  that  whatever  minor  flood- 
ing problem  that  had  existed  was 
now  passed.  A  half  mile  upstream  of 
the  falls,  the  sodden  Kelley  Barnes 
Dam  sat  through  the  last  hours  of 
its  existence.  Behind  its  saturated 
slopes,  nearly  28  million  cubic  feet 
of  water  passed  briefly  in  the  forty 
acre  reservoir  prior  to  plunging  over 
the  falls  and  continuing  its  journey 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  trip  was  to  begin 
sooner  than  expected.  A  brief  check 
of  the  dam  had  been  made  earlier  in 
the  evening,  but  whatever  signs  of 
the  impending  disaster  were  present 


were  hidden  by  the  dark,  the  rain, 
the  trees  and  brush,  or  perhaps  con- 
cealed deep  inside  the  structure  it- 
self by  tons  of  soggy  earth.  At  ap- 
proximately 1:30  a.m.,  November 
6,  1977,  the  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  was 
torn  apart  by  the  waters  it  had  im- 
pounded. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  failure  will 
never  be  known.  The  report  of  the 
Federal  Investigative  Board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  con- 
cluded its  report  by  saying,  "The 
Board  could  not  determine  the  sole 
cause  of  the  November  6  failure.  It 
does  conclude  that  a  combination  of 
factors  caused  the  failure.  The  most 
probable  causes  are  a  local  slide  on 
the  steep  downstream  slope  prob- 
ably associated  with  piping,  attend- 
ant localized  beaches  in  the  crest 
followed  by  progressive  erosion, 
saturation  of  the  downstream  em- 
bankment, and  subsequently  a  total 
collapse  of  the  structure." 

This  brief  paragraph  summarizes 
an  exhaustive  investigation  by  four 
top  experts  in  dam  design,  dam 
foundation   design,   hydrology   and 
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weather  phenomena.  But  words  can- 
not summarize  what  24,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  flowing  over 
a  186-foot  shear  drop  can  do  to  a 
person,  a  house,  a  mobile  home,  a 
dormitory,  a  car,  a  bridge  or  a  road. 
Like  a  giant  fluid  roller  coaster  gone 
wild,  a  20  foot  wall  of  water  swept 
down  the  hollow,  accelerated  over 
the  falls,  then  spread  its  wrath 
through  the  campus  and  the  trailer 
park.  When  it  had  gone,  death  and 
destruction  clearly  marked  its  path. 
Forty  people  were  dead  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  was  left  behind. 

Water,  like  nature  as  a  whole,  is 
not  fundamentally  dangerous,  but  it 
is  terribly  unforgiving  of  careless- 
ness. If  a  one-word  description  of 
this  tragedy  were  in  order,  that  word 
would  be  ignorance.  Ignorance  of 
proper  design,  construction  and 
maintenance  procedures  for  earth 
structures  and  ignorant  use  of  flood 
plains. 

A  massive  rescue  and  relief  opera- 
tion went  into  action  within  minutes 
of  the  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  failure. 
All  levels  of  government  partici- 
pated in  the  effort.  The  heavy  rains 
continued  sporadically  throughout 
North  Georgia  all  day  Sunday,  No- 
vember 6,  and  into  early  Monday. 
During  this  critical  period,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources'  person- 
nel participated  in  emergency  in- 
spections of  approximately  80  dams 
located  north  of  the  Fall  Line.  Two 
lakes  owned  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  were  drained  as 
a  precautionary  measure.  On  Mon- 
day, November  7,  Governor  Busbee 
established  a  Task  Force  on  Dam 
Safety,  which  quickly  mobilized  the 
talents  of  several  diverse  federal  and 
state  agencies,  notably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Task 
Force,  over  300  dams  were  ulti- 
mately  visually   inspected.    In    the 


meantime,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  an  independent  in- 
spection program.  The  Task  Force 
had  prepared  a  priority  list  of  dams 
which  justified  the  more  intensive 
Corps  of  Engineers  inspections.  As 
a  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force, 
seventeen  additional  unsafe  dams 
were  located.  The  owners  were  noti- 
fied, although  the  ownership  status 
of  many  structures  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  in  most  cases 


the  appropriate  corrective  measures 
were  taken.  Improper  vegetative 
cover  of  earth  dams,  inadequate 
emergency  spillways,  seepage  and 
piping  headed  the  list  of  unsafe  con- 
ditions which  were  observed  at  dams 
throughout  Georgia. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  need  for  a 
permanent  dam  safety  regulatory 
program  suddenly  very  apparent,  a 
dam  safety  bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced the  previous  session  moved 
into  the  forefront  of  legislative  ac- 
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tivity.  Previously,  anyone  could 
build  a  dam  anywhere,  operate  it, 
or  fail  to,  without  the  fear  of  the  law. 
The  Kelley  Barnes  Dam,  for  exam- 
ple, consisted  of  at  least  three 
separate  dams  built  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  The  innermost  and  oldest 
dam  was  constructed  of  log  timbers 
and  loose  rock  fill,  precisely  what  an 
earth  dam's  core  should  not  be.  The 
result  of  the  legislative  activity  was 
the  Safe  Dams  Act  of  1978  authored 
by  Representative  Tom  Phillips.  The 
law  provided  for  an  inventorying 
and  categorization  of  all  Georgia 
dams  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. An  inventory  of  all  dams 
found  to  be  within  the  size  and  haz- 
ard potential  limits  specified  in  the 
law  for  regulation  will  then  be  turned 
over  to  DNR's  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Division  for  further  evalua- 
tion and  permit  issuance.  Likewise, 
dams  built  for  non-agricultural  pur- 
poses after  July  1,  1978  which  are 
greater  than  fifteen  feet  high  (meas- 
ured to  the  normal  water  level)  and 
which  impound  greater  than  fifty 
acre-feet  of  water  must  receive  a 
permit  prior  to  construction.  Dams 
built  for  agricultural  purposes  which 
are  greater  than  twenty  feet  high  and 
impound  fifty  acre-feet  of  water  will 
also  require  a  permit. 

Approval  of  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  along  with  an  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  program  is 
mandatory.  A  regular  program  of  in- 
spection is  now  being  carried  out  by 
Environmental  Protection  Division 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  Division 
has  powers  to  act  immediately  dur- 
ing emergency  situations  to  protect 
human  life.  The  law  became  effective 
July  1,1978. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  problem  dams  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  dam  failure.  At 
the  same  time,  anyone  living  below 
a  dam  should  realize  that  all  struc- 
tures are  potentially  vulnerable  to 
the  destructive  forces  of  nature.     ^ 
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By  Gerald  R.  Hunter 
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\J  il  Pirrung,  owner  and  master  of 
Aragon  Farms,  some  1,700  acres  of 
prime  whitetail  deer  habitat  in  Deca- 
tur County,  southwest  Georgia,  is  a 
unique  host  in  many  respects. 

For  one  thing,  he  is  the  immedi- 
ate past  International  Commissioner 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  hav- 
ing resigned  that  post  to  devote  more 
time  to  boys  of  his  local  area. 

Second,  he  stages  each  year  two 
of  the  most  prestigious  deer  drives 
in  America,  one  at  Thanksgiving  and 
another  at  New  Years.  Only  the  two, 
in  a  long  Georgia  deer  season.  Invi- 
tations are  carefully  screened  and 
are  RSVP  only.  The  drives  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  One  foul- 
up,  and  the  invitee  is  never  invited 
again. 

The  invitations  reach  many  VIPs, 
but  they  are  oriented  around  young- 
sters, male  and  female,  ages  12  to 
18.  Those  under  16  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  adult.  To  be  in- 
vited means  you  are  above  the  hoi 
polloi.  To  be  omitted  or  ignored 
means  you  are  in  the  pits  socially. 
Invariably  the  invitations  call  for 
one  to  assemble  at  the  great  bonfire 
at  6  a.m.,  when  assignments  to 
stands  are  passed  out.  Pirrung  has 
what  is  known  as  three  "lines" — 
three  separate  groups  of  deer  stands, 
amounting  to  292  stands  in  all. 
There  are  three  lines,  one  blue,  one 
red  and  one  black.  When  you  draw 
your  stand,  you  get  a  numbered 
sticker  to  paste  to  your  gunstock. 
When  the  patrollers  come  by,  your 
gunstock  sticker  had  better  match 
the  color  and  number  of  your  stand, 
or  you  are  forthwith  ushered  off  the 
Aragon  area.  And  you  had  better 
not  be  found  astray  from  your 
stickered  stand — in  the  interest  of 
safety. 

Before  you  leave  the  great  bon- 
fire, your  gun  is  checked  for  com- 
pliance with  rules.  You  can  bring 
any  gun  you  want,  provided  it  is  a 
shotgun  of  16  gauge  or  above, 
loaded  with  buckshot  or  slug.  Pir- 
rung doesn't  allow  rifles  because 
some  of  the  stands  are  quite  close 
together.  Buckshot-crippled  deer  are 
seldom  lost  at  Aragon,  because 
among  the  dozen  or  two  dozen  packs 
of    deerhounds    are    enough    cold 


trailers  to  follow  up  any  deer  sub- 
stantially hit. 

The  hunters  are  placed  on  their 
stands  just  before  daylight.  Then  the 
hounds  are  released  at  widely  separ- 
ated sectors  of  Aragon.  All  morning 
there  is  hound  music,  whether  a 
given  hunter  gets  to  see  a  deer  or 
not.  At  noon  a  lunch  break  is  ar- 
ranged; hunters  either  bring  their 
lunches  or  may  drive  into  nearby 
Bainbridge  for  a  snack.  An  after- 
noon hunt  begins  at  around  2  p.m. 

When  a  gunshot  is  heard,  one  of 
the  patrolling  vehicles  seeks  out  the 
spot  immediately.  If  the  hunter  was 
successful,  the  vehicle  brings  in  the 
downed  deer.  If  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  vehicle  driver  notes  the  fact. 
At  the  noon  and  dusk  gathering 
come  the  moments  of  truth. 

Gil  Pirrung  is  a  gracious,  benev- 
olent host.  He  is  also  a  grit-hard 
disciplinarian:  thus  his  "coat  of 
many  colors." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  this 
year  there  are  not  one  but  three 
coats  of  many  colors.  The  coats 
started  out  as  trenchcoats  like  James 
Bond  or  Columbo  wear.  What 
makes  them  colorful  is  the  strips  of 
shirttails  attached  thereto. 

You  see,  when  Gil  began  his 
famous  hunts  he  adopted  the  old- 
time  Southern  tradition:  he  who 
misses  a  shot  at  a  deer  should  get 
his  shirttail  cut  off  to  remind  him  to 
be  a  better  shot  next  time.  When  all 
Gil's  patrollers  have  reported,  plus 
all  the  fink  fellow  hunters,  he  exacts 
maximum  toll  from  the  unfortunate 
miss-ees,  no  matter  how  young  nor 
how  dignified.  He  requires  the  hap- 
less one  to  pull  out  his  shirt  tail,  and 
Gil  whacks  off  a  generous  chunk  of 
it  with  his  sharp  pocket  knife.  Then 
his  wife  tacks  the  tolled  strip  to  his 
coat,  like  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Many  are  the  varied  patterns  of 
Gil's  coats,  ranging  from  humble 
blue  denim  to  Hudson  Bay  virgin 
woolens.  So  many  hunters  have 
missed  so  many  times  that  he  has 
now  decorated  three  coats  with  the 
tolls. 

What  makes  it  worse  for  the 
"missers"  is  that,  since  publicity  has 
gotten  so  widespread,  at  the  noon 
get-together  often  a  mass  of  non- 


hunters  and  spouses  and  friends  as- 
semble at  the  bonfire  to  jeer  and  joke 
as  the  shirt  tails  are  getting  cut  off, 
take  embarrassing  pictures,  and  then 
spread  the  unwelcome  news  back 
home. 

Despite  the  air  of  gaiety  there  is 
a  serious  side.  Captain  Gordon  Wil- 
kin, a  district  supervisor  for  the 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  is 
always  on  hand  with  members  of  his 
staff  to  insure  compliance  with  game 
laws,  give  hunter  safety  programs 
and  otherwise  make  the  hunts  in- 
formative and  constructive. 

Although  the  invited  hunters 
range  in  age  from  16  to  senior  citi- 
zens, and  although  most  of  them  by 
volume  are  adults,  well  in  the  van- 
guard are  Explorer  Scouts,  4-Hers, 
FFA  members  and  unaffiliated 
youngsters  whose  parents  are  trying 
to  instill  in  them  the  incomparable 
delights  of  the  unspoiled  southern 
outdoors.  Deer  are  the  only  legal 
targets,  but  the  hunters  also  get  to 
see  larger  numbers  of  wild  turkeys, 
wildcats,  migrating  waterfowl  and 
a  host  of  wildlife  that  urban  young- 
sters never  see. 

Although  most  readers  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  own  vast  hunt- 
able  acreages,  many  do  have  at  least 
limited  lands  or  access  to  lands 
where,  if  they  absorb  the  intent  of 
this  little  story,  they  can  be  inspired 
by  the  "Coat  of  Many  Colors"  to  ini- 
tiate their  own  contribution  toward 
a  greater  awareness  by  our  youth  of 
the  bountiful  blessings  of  our  Ameri- 
can outdoors.  & 


Gerald  R.  Hunter  of  Thomasville  is 
a  retired  Navy  commander,  an  ex- 
pert gunsmith  and  a  freelance  writer 
and  photographer.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America,  the  Georgia  Press  As- 
sociation and  a  host  of  other  profes- 
sional and  wildlife  societies. 
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OFFSHORE  OIL 
EXPLORATION 

BEGINS 


by  Lucy  Justus 


The  search  for  petroleum  off  the  Georgia  coast  is 
expected  to  begin  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  March  1978,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
leased  to  10  petroleum  companies  244,807  acres 
offshore  between  Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  Under  the 
present  long-term  leasing  schedule,  it  will  be  1981 
before  any  further  tracts  will  be  offered  in  the  same  area. 

For  many  Georgians,  the  questions  which  come  most 
immediately  to  mind  are: 

What  are  the  chances  of  success? 

What  are  the  potential  hazards  to  the  environment? 

How  will  the  search  for  petroleum  affect  coastal 
communities? 

Assuming  oil  is  found,  what  will  be  the  economic 
impact  on  the  state? 

James  Barber,  of  the  state  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  says  the  exploration  work  will  have  only  mini- 
mal effect  on  coastal  communities.  If  oil  or  gas  is 
discovered,  he  said,  the  impact  will  probably  be  less  than 
many  people  anticipate  and  it  will  be  some  years  in  the 
future.  For  the  next  several  years,  at  least,  there  will 
be  no  great  influx  of  people  into  coastal  towns. 

Exploration  crews,  he  explained,  are  small  and  highly 
specialized.  As  needed,  they  move  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  usually  working  for  seven  days, 
then  flying  home  for  seven  days. 

Onshore,  about  the  only  visible  signs  of  activity  will 
be  the  work  boats  and  helicopters  which  service  the 
rigs.  Some  onshore  area  will  be  required  for  storing  pipe 
and  drilling  supplies  and  some  office  space  may  be 
leased.  Offshore,  mobile  drilling  vessels  with  derrick, 
hoisting  equipment,  mud  pumps  and  tanks  are  used. 
And  since  the  leased  tracts  are  30  to  75  miles  out,  the 
equipment  will  not  be  visible  from  land. 

At  that  distance,  of  course,  the  tracts  are  in  federal 
waters  and  the  revenue  from  such  things  as  lease 
bonuses,  royalties  and  rentals  goes  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  If  oil  is  discovered,  the  only  direct  benefit 
to  the  state  will  be  through  local  jobs,  if  any,  goods  and 


services  sold,  and  grants  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  Benefits  from  the  fund  do  not 
depend  on  the  discovery  of  oil.  But,  by  law,  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  from  offshore  petroleum  production  goes 
into  the  fund,  which  is  the  largest  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  to  cities,  counties  and  states  for  buying  and 
developing  public  parks,  open  spaces  and  recreation 
land  and  water.  The  fund  is  also  used  to  buy  additional 
land  for  the  national  system  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  wild  and  scenic  and  recreation  trails. 

In  1976,  Congress  amended  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  to  provide  a  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Program.  This  program  was  created  to  help  local  com- 
munities affected  by  energy-related  development,  Jim 
Barber  explained.  The  program  offers  assistance  in 
planning,  providing  public  facilities  and  services,  and 
avoiding  or  reducing  environmental  and  recreational 
losses.  The  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget  is  currently 
reviewing  several  applications  from  coastal  communities 
and  state  agencies  for  funds  allocated  to  Georgia.  The 
assistance  currently  available  is  rather  small,  but  the 
lease  sale  held  last  March  may  trigger  a  sizeable  increase 
next  year. 

In  most  cases,  coastal  states  have  jurisdiction  over 
waters  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  (The  limit  in  a 
few  areas  is  measured  in  leagues.)  If  petroleum  should 
be  discovered  in  state  waters,  the  various  impacts  would 
be  different.  Currently,  however,  there  are  no  plans  for 
exploration  within  the  state  limits.  Former  State  Geologist 
Sam  Pickering  says  there  is  no  geologic  reason  to  believe 
there  are  oil  or  gas  prospects  in  this  three-mile  strip. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  time  involved  in 
searching  for  and  developing  an  oil  field.  As  much  as  15 
yeqjs  may  elapse  between  beginning  exploration  and 
peak  production,  Jim  Barber  said.  Exploration  alone 
may  take  three  years  or  more.  And  if  oil  is  discovered 
additional  years  are  required  to  fabricate  platforms, 
develop  the  site,  drill  wells  and  bring  them  to  top 
production. 
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Obviously — with  equipment,  supplies  and  personnel 
being  brought  in  and  petroleum  taken  out — the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  coastal 
communities  than  the  exploration  process.  The  extent 
of  that  impact,  however,  depends  on  several  things, 
including  the  method  by  which  the  petroleum  is  trans- 
ported. It  would  be  loaded  on  a  tanker  at  the  well  site 
and  moved  directly  to  some  distant  city  or  it  could  be 
piped  from  the  well  to  the  shore. 

Is  there  oil  off  the  Georgia  coast  to  be  moved  by 
tanker  or  pipeline?  At  the  moment  nobody  knows.  And 
trying  to  predict  the  chances  of  finding  petroleum  any- 
where is  questionable  business.  However,  certain  broad, 
general  things  can  be  said  about  the  offshore  prospects. 

While  extensive  exploration  has  led  to  the  discovery 
and  use  of  most  of  our  onshore  resources,  comparatively 
little  work  has  been  done  offshore.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment agree  that  most  of  the  nation's  remaining  undis- 
covered petroleum  probably  lies  beneath  the  ocean  floor. 
One  major  oil  company  estimates  that  60  percent  of  the 
new  oil  discoveries  and  36  percent  of  the  new  gas 
discoveries  will  come  from  offshore. 

The  area  of  greatest  interest  is  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  (For  those  who  find  the  terms  Continental  Shelf 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  confusing,  they  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
Inner  Continental  Shelf  is  the  submerged  extension  of 
the  coastal  plain  before  the  land  drops  off  sharply  in  the 
Continental  Slope.)  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  border- 
ing the  United  States  covers  853,000  square  miles  or 
546,1 12,000  acres  and  has  water  depths  up  to  656  feet. 

From  1954  through  1974,  the  federal  government 
sold  2,284  petroleum  leases  covering  10,884,624  acres 
offshore.  These  tracts,  primarily  off  the  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  have  produced  several 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  off  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  1896  and  off  the  Gulf  Coast  since  the  1930s.  That, 
however,  is  no  assurance  that  commercial  quantities  of 
petroleum  are  also  to  be  found  off  the  Atlantic  shore. 
The  geologic  characteristics  offshore  vary  from  one 
region  to  another,  just  as  they  do  on  land. 

Three  sections  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  are  con- 
sidered good  prospects  for  exploration:  the  Georges 
Bank  area  off  Massachusetts,  the  Baltimore  Canyon  and 
the  Southeast  Georgia  Embayment. 

Geographers  and  geologists  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  Southeast  Georgia  Embayment  differently.  Geo- 
graphers tend  to  consider  the  embayment  as  the  coastal 
concavity  extending  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape 
Romaine.  Geologists  define  it  as  a  basin  extending  from 
Savannah  to  Jacksonville  with  the  deepest  point  around 
Brunswick. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  embayment — the  near- 
shore  area,  with  waters  ranging  from  120  to  600  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  Blake  Plateau  which  is  farther  out  in 
much  deeper  water.  The  tracts  currently  under  lease  are 
in  the  near-shore  area. 

The  first  requisite  for  petroleum  is  an  ocean,  past  or 


present.  Geologists  say  the  sand  and  rock  which  now 
contain  deposits  of  crude  oil  formed  on  the  bottom  of 
great  bodies  of  water  millions  of  years  ago.  Enormous 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  principally  single-cell  plank- 
ton, accumulated  on  the  bottom  and  were  covered  by 
inorganic  sediments.  Pressure  from  the  inorganic 
material  and  heat  from  the  earth  probably  combined  to 
produce  the  petroleum. 

Other  requisites  are  porous  reservoir  rocks  where  the 
petroleum  can  accumulate  and  impervious  capping  rocks 
to  prevent  it  from  escaping. 

There  are  more — and  thicker — marine  deposits 
offshore  than  on. 

Pockets  of  petroleum  can  be  located  somewhat  more 
precisely  beneath  the  sea  than  on  land.  One  of  the  com- 
mon exploration  methods  involves  the  use  of  seismic  or 
sound  waves.  By  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  waves  as 
they  pass  through  various  rock  formations,  scientists 
learn  about  the  existence,  thickness  and  location  of  such 
things  as  salt  domes,  faults  and  folds  which  are  likely 
places  to  prospect  for  oil.  Seismic  exploration  is  easier, 
cheaper  and  more  precise  offshore  than  on. 

Whatever  preliminary  means  of  exploration  is  used, 
the  only  way  of  knowing  if  there  is  petroleum  beneath 
the  surface  of  land  or  sea  is  to  drill  a  hole  or,  more  likely, 
several  holes.  Jim  Barber,  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  says  oil  companies  report  that  only  about  one 
hole  in  10  has  any  oil  and  only  one  in  50  produces  com- 
mercial quantities.  A  test  well  drilled  east  of  Fernandina 
Beach  before  the  March  lease  sale  cost  $7.5  million. 

This  test  well,  more  than  sixty  miles  offshore,  was 
drilled  in  the  spring  of  1977  to  determine  the  potential 
of  the  area  before  the  lease  sale  was  held.  Drilled  to  a 
depth  of  13,254  feet  beneath  the  sea  bottom,  the  well 
revealed  good  oil  source  rocks  at  2,800  to  5,800  feet 
depth,  and  excellent  reservoir  sands  between  5,770  and 
10,000  feet.  The  oil  source  beds  were  generally  shallow 
and  above  the  reservoir  rocks,  which  is  not  desirable,  but 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports  do  indicate  that  the  drill 
hole  does  show  oil  potential. 

Drilling  operations  are  much  more  expensive  offshore. 
Geologist  Sam  Pickering  points  out  that  the  expense  of 
feeding,  housing  and  attending  to  the  safety  needs  of 
workers  is  greater  offshore  than  on.  One  offshore  well 
can  cost  from  $1  to  $30  million. 

"Another  disadvantage  to  offshore  exploration,"  he 
continued,  "is  that  it  is  taking  place  in  a  more  change- 
able, and  a  much  more  easily  changed,  environment. 
Consequently,  there  is  the  possibility — the  potential — 
for  environmental  damages  of  greater  magnitude  in  off- 
shore exploration  than  there  is  in  onshore  exploration. 

"Another  thing  is  that  onshore  you  can  just  lay  a 
pipeline  along  the  land  from  the  rig  to  a  railroad  spur  or 
to  a  larger  pipeline  going  to  a  refinery.  A  pipeline  on  the 
sea  bottom  is  a  difficult  thing.  Oil  is  lighter  than  water 
so  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  pipeline  floating  from  the 
sea  bottom.  Also,  on  land  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
things  like  deep  storm  waves  that  can  disrupt  the  ocean 
bottom  and  the  pipeline.  A  thunderstorm,  a  tornado  or 
a  hurricane  doesn't  generally  bother  a  pipeline  on  the 
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shore  but  a  storm  or  a  subsidence  on  the  ocean  bottom 
can  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage  offshore. 

"Pipeline  placement  on  the  sea  bottom  is  more 
difficult  than  pipeline  placement  onshore.  And  if  you 
don't  use  a  pipeline — if  you  transfer  the  oil  from  a  well- 
head straight  to  a  tanker — that  raises  a  lot  of  questions 
as  to  how  to  do  it  safely  without  an  oil  spill." 

As  long  as  exploration  and  production  are  outside  the 
three-mile  state  limit,  Georgia  has  no  legal  jurisdiction 
over  the  operations.  Its  role  is  strictly  a  cooperative  and 
advisory  one  to  the  federal  government.  However,  state 
officials  have  worked  closely  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  regulations  and  agreements  to  safeguard  the 
environment. 

One  of  Georgia's  primary  concerns  has  been  the 
fresh-water  artesian  aquifer  which  underlies  the  coastal 
area  and  supplies  water  to  a  large  part  of  the  state.  Both 
Brunswick  and  Savannah  have  problems  from  saltwater 
intrusion  into  the  aquifer.  Georgia  requested  and  re- 
ceived provisions  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  further 
aquifer  contamination  as  a  result  of  offshore  activities. 

Under  the  regulations,  oil  companies  must  submit 
exploration  plans  and  development/production  plans 
for  approval  before  offshore  activity  begins.  The  plans 


are  accompanied  by  detailed  environmental  reports.  The 
governor  of  the  affected  states  has  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  plans  before  they  are  approved. 

In  addition,  at  Georgia's  request,  a  second  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  required  before  any  full-scale 
development  starts.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to 
review  exploration  results  as  well  as  plans  for  the  future. 
And,  as  a  condition  of  each  oil  company's  lease,  the 
state  must  be  involved  in  determining  transportation 
modes  and  routes  if  oil  or  gas  is  eventually  produced. 
Congress  is  currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  give  coastal  governors  even  stronger  roles  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development  process 

Producing  petroleum  is  like  driving  an  automobile. 
You  create  the  potential  for  an  accident  anytime  you  get 
into  it.  However,  proper  maintenance,  reasonable  care 
and  obedience  to  the  law  decrease  the  potential 
considerably. 

The  accident  most  commonly  associated  with  the 
production  of  petroleum  is  the  major  oil  spill  and  its 
accompanying  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Most  oil  spills, 
incidentally,  result  from  transporting  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Very  few  come  from  exploratory  or  producing 
oil  wells. 
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Several  federal  agencies  are  involved  in  regulating 
offshore  activities.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation. The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  promulgates  and  enforces 
regulations  on  warning  devices  such  as  lights,  safety 
equipment  and  other  matters  relating  to  safety  of  life 
and  property.  The  Coast  Guard  is  also  responsible  for 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  National  Oil 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Contingency  Plan  as  well  as 
regional  and  local  pollution  contingency  plans.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  generally  responsi- 
ble for  pollution  control  and  waste  disposal.  And  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  the  responsibility  of  inspect- 
ing, monitoring  and  documenting  the  day-to-day 
operations.  This  is  done  partly  by  regular  on-sight 
inspection. 

Inspection  teams  carry  a  checklist  composed  of  a 
condensed  version  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Orders  and  Notices. 
Each  discovery  of  an  incident  of  noncompliance  requires 
that  the  inspector  take  a  prescribed  enforcement  action 
that  will  result  in  either  a  warning  or  a  shutdown  of 
operations.  If  the  incident  results  in  a  shutdown,  the 
condition  must  be  corrected  before  operations  can  be 


(left)  In  August  1976,  the  Glomar  Conception  drilled  a 
test  well  to  evaluate  Georgia's  offshore  potential, 
(below)  Cleaning  up  after  the  Santa  Barbara  (California) 
oil  spill,  January  1969. 
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resumed. 

All  oil  spills  on  federal  leases  must  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Oil  spills 
that  exceed  50  barrels  must  be  reported  orally  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  regional  director  of  the  EPA 
and  confirmed  in  writing. 

The  Survey's  accident  investigation  procedure  is 
determined  by  the  severity  of  the  spill.  The  Survey  sends 
an  inspection  team  to  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible  to 
oversee  the  actions  taken  by  the  company.  If  all  the 
appropriate  actions  are  being  taken,  the  Coast  Guard 
maintains  the  surveillence.  Upon  request  of  the  Survey, 
however,  the  Coast  Guard  assumes  direct  control  of  the 
cleanup  operations. 

Since  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  in  January  1969, 
the  federal  government  has  tightened  its  regulations  and 
increased  its  inspection  activities.  Among  other  things, 
operators  are  required  to  submit  plans  for  oil  spill  con- 
tainment and  cleanup  before  any  drilling  can  begin. 
They  are  also  required  to  have  extensive  cleanup  equip- 
ment available  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  an  accident. 

Georgians  are  anxious  to  see  what  will  happen  off 
their  coast  but  they  have  a  while  to  wait  before  any 
spectacular  developments  occur — if  they  ever  do.     ^ 
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Taxidermy: 

Art 

in  Fur 

and 

Feathers 


By  Charlie  E.  Fleming 

Director  and  Curator 

Georgia  Museum  of  Science 

and  Industry 

Photos  by  Ed  Brock 

The  early  morning  fog  starts 
lifting  and  daylight  pushes  away  the 
dark,  signaling  eager  hunters  to  be- 
gin the  day's  hunt. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  fog  overhead, 
you  spot  a  flock  winging  its  way  on- 
ward and  your  heart  pounds  in  an- 
ticipation. You  are  so  excited  you 
can  hardly  hold  your  gun  steady. 
There  they  are — wings  cupped,  feet 
outstretched  and  homing  in  on  your 
decoys.  The  huge  green  head  drake 
just  winging  in  to  your  right  looks 
good.  Bang!  A  clean  miss.  He  flares 
up.  Bang!  This  time  he  falls  into  the 
water. 

As  you  reach  to  pick  him  up,  you 
notice  this  is  a  beautiful  specimen — 
iridescent  green  head,  well-colored 
and  developed  plumage,  bright  red 
feet.  Now  is  the  time,  you  decide,  to 
have  that  duck  mounted.  You  have 
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always  wanted  a  beautiful  trophy 
and  you  feel  this  is  it.  You  can  al- 
ready envision  the  mallard  sitting 
on  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  your 
mantle  and  the  look  of  envy  on  your 
hunting  buddy's  face. 

Now  the  big  question — where  do 
you  find  a  good  taxidermist?  You 
know  there  are  taxidermists'  adver- 
tisements everywhere,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  they  are  quali- 
fied to  do  the  job  you  wish. 

What  about  the  blood  and  dirt 
on  the  feathers?  Could  these  be 
cleaned  up  so  that  the  duck  would 
look  as  it  did  in  real  life?  The 
answer  is  "yes"  if  the  right  taxi- 
dermist is  selected.  There  are  really 
very  few  qualified  bird  taxidermists 
around  since  birds  are  one  of  the 
hardest  subjects  to  mount  properly. 
Most  anyone  can  learn  the  funda- 


mentals of  mounting  birds,  but  it 
takes  a  real  artist  and  naturalist  to 
pose  and  arrange  each  feather,  ad- 
just the  eyes  and  paint  the  feet  and 
bill  as  they  are  in  real  life. 

Ducks  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  fat  on  their  skins  and  a  lot  of  work 
is  required  to  remove  it.  Most  taxi- 
dermists are  not  equipped  to  prop- 
erly clean  the  fat  and  degrease  a 
duck's  skin.  Holes  can  be  torn  in  the 
skin  if  it  is  scraped  too  severely. 
After  scraping,  there  are  usually 
grease  and  blood  on  the  feathers; 
however,  this  is  really  no  problem  to 
a  good  bird  taxidermist.  After  the 
skin  is  scraped,  the  taxidermist 
washes  the  bird  in  one  or  two  solu- 
tions of  detergent.  This  removes  the 
blood,  dirt  and  some  of  the  grease 
from  the  skin.  The  final  step  is  wash- 
ing the  skin  in  a  solvent  that  removes 
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the  rest  of  the  fat  adhering  to  the 
skin.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
skin  is  either  blown  dry  with  a  hair 
dryer  or  the  taxidermist  uses  what  is 
called  a  "tumbler"  which  is  filled 
with  hardwood  sawdust  and  borax. 
As  the  drum  of  the  tumbler  slowly 
turns,  the  sawdust  and  borax  absorb 
the  water  from  the  skin  and  feathers. 
The  sawdust  also  polishes  each 
feather  to  a  high  luster. 

By  the  above  method,  the  skin  is 
properly  prepared  for  mounting.  If 
mounted  by  a  qualified  bird  taxi- 
dermist, this  trophy  should  last  a 
lifetime  with  a  minimum  of  attention 
and  care.  Dust  will  be  the  only  prob- 
lem. Removing  dust  can  be  accom- 


Bird  work  is  considered  to  be  most 
demanding. 


plished  by  using  soft  cotton  and  rub- 
bing the  bird  from  the  head  toward 
the  tail.  If  the  bird  becomes  ex- 
tremely dusty,  use  a  vacuum  cleaner 
with  the  suction  somewhat  reduced. 
This,  of  course,  disarranges  the 
feathers;  but,  again,  this  is  no  prob- 
lem. If  the  bird  skin  was  properly 
preserved,  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
are  thoroughly  dry  and  are  hard  to 
pull  loose  from  the  skin.  Also,  their 
alignment  in  the  skin  will  remain 
straight.  All  you  need  to  do  is  take  a 
pair  of  tweezers  and  move  the  dis- 
arranged feather  back  into  place.  Of 
course,  the  best  was  to  keep  your 
trophy  dust-free  is  to  keep  it  in  a 
glass  case  such  as  a  bookcase  or 
glass  dome.  If  your  trophy  becomes 
too  soiled  or  dusty,  take  it  back  to 
the  taxidermist  who  mounted  it.  He 
should  be  able  to  restore  your  bird 
to  its  original  state. 

The  hunter  himself  can  do  a  lot  to 
help  the  taxidermist  by  cleaning  as 
much  debris  and  blood  from  the 
specimen  as  soon  as  possible.  Dried 
blood  will  wash  off  in  the  cleaning 
process,  but  it  does  make  the  taxi- 
dermist's job  much  easier  if  it  is  done 
when  the  bird  is  freshly-killed.  If  the 
bird  is  a  duck  or  goose,  you  are 
usually  close  to  water  so  go  ahead 
and  sponge  off  all  the  blood  before 
it  dries  and  then  wipe  the  bird  dry.  If 
you  have  nothing  to  dry  it  off  with, 
hold  the  bird  by  the  bill  and  feet 
and  shake  gently.  Most  of  the  water 
will  shake  off.  If  at  all  possible,  put 
cotton  or  tissue  in  the  bird's  throat. 
This  will  keep  the  blood  from  seep- 
ing out  from  the  throat  and  soiling 
the  feathers.  Do  not  remove  the  in- 
testines from  the  bird  unless  you  are 
so  far  from  home  that  it  will  be 
several  days  before  you  can  get  your 
trophy  on  ice.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  better  to  make  a  small 
incision  through  the  anus  and  re- 
move the  intestines  right  then.  A 
bird  can  be  left  for  several  days  in 
this  manner  if  the  weather  is  cool. 
Wrap  the  bird  in  a  paper  cone  using 
old  newspapers,  if  you  happen  to 
have  some,  to  help  keep  the  feathers 
from  becoming  broken  and  bent. 

As  soon  as  possible,  get  your  bird 
to  the  taxidermist  of  your  choice.  If 
you  want  to  shop  around  for  a  taxi- 


dermist (and  I  suggest  you  do)  put 
your  bird  in  a  plastic  bag  and  freeze 
it  until  you  find  the  right  person  to 
mount  it.  Visit  a  taxidermist's  shop 
or  studio  and  look  at  his  work.  Do 
his  birds  look  right?  Are  their  legs 
in  the  proper  position  to  support 
the  bird  if  it  were  alive?  Are  the 
legs  too  far  toward  the  tail  or  too 
far  forward  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity? Are  the  feathers  smoothly 
aligned  or  are  they  ruffled  up  and 
out  of  place? 

The  proper  grooming  of  the 
feathers  is  the  key  to  the  correct 
appearance  of  the  mounted  bird. 
Placing  each  feather  in  its  proper 
alignment  gives  the  bird  the  look  of 
life.  The  bird  should  be  clean  so  as 
to  prevent  the  matting  together  of 
the  feathers.  If  the  feathers  are  mat- 
ted, it  indicates  the  bird  was  not 
completedly  cleaned  and  degreased 
before  mounting. 

Look  at  the  eyes.  Are  they  set 
properly  in  place?  Are  the  bill  and 
feet  painted  or  dyed  to  the  natural 
colors?  Shop  for  quality  when  you 
have  that  trophy  mounted.  After  all, 
you  worked  pretty  hard  to  obtain  it. 

Now  let's  consider  price — a  sub- 
ject all  its  own.  You  can  get  a  duck 
mounted  for  $20,  but  I  can  tell 
you  this:  if  a  duck  such  as  a  mallard 
or  wood  duck  is  properly  mounted, 
you  can  probably  expect  to  pay  from 
$50  up.  A  taxidermist  who  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  does  the  job 
right  will  have  from  four  to  eight 
hours  of  labor  in  this  type  mount. 

Unfortunately,  today  there  are 
many  people  trying  to  learn  taxi- 
dermy overnight  through  fly-by-night 
outfits  which  advertise  $10  courses 
and  instant  success.  Since  the  state 
of  Georgia  does  not  have  an  examin- 
ing board  to  regulate  the  taxidermy 
business,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  be- 
come a  "taxidermist" — at  least  in 
name  only.  That  is  why  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  know  your  taxidermist. 
Look  at  his  or  her  work  and  talk  to 
some  of  his  customers.  Don't  take 
the  chance  of  ruining  that  beautiful, 
once-in-a-lifetime  trophy. 

There  are  many  people  just  learn- 
ing taxidermy  who  take  in  deer 
heads  and  turn  out  passable  mounts. 
Most  people  never  look  at  the  actual 
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The  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly... 


These  drawings  are  used  to  point 
out  some  things  to  avoid  in  mount- 
ing deer  heads  if  naturalism  is  the 
quality  sought  after. 


"HOG   NOSE" 

Eyelashes  pointed  upward. 

Bug-eyed. 


A  GOOD  MOUNT 


"MOOSE  MOUNT" 

Ears  placed  such  as  a  moose  carries 

his.  Thin  neck,  coupled  with  the 

swan  neck,  totally  destroys  the 

whitetail  character. 


"SLIT  EYES" 

Eyes  slanted  in  unnatural  position. 

Eyelashes  pointing  upward. 


Neck  too  small  for  size  rack.  Mouth 
shaped  as  if  deer  is  smiling. 
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This  mount  shows  poor  work.  The 
slanted  eyes,  chipping  paint  on  nose 
and  thin  neck  all  indicate  some  basic 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  taxidermist. 


head  but  only  at  the  antlers,  and  the 
forms  on  the  market  today  are  so 
precise  that  a  rank  amateur  can 
mount  a  deer  head  that  looks  fair. 
Generally  speaking,  this  type  mount 
does  not  last  since  there  is  more  to 
mounting  a  deer  head  than  stretch- 
ing a  skin  over  a  form. 

A  properly  mounted  deer  should 
have  its  antlers  balanced  on  its  head, 
not  too  far  forward  and  not  laying 
on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The  eyes 
should  be  placed  so  the  deer  is  look- 
ing at  you  as  you  look  at  it.  The 
pupils  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  it  looks  straight  ahead.  I  have 
seen  deer  mounts  with  eyes  stuck 
on  the  sides  of  the  heads.  If  those 
animals  had  been  alive,  there  would 
be  no  way  they  could  see  which  way 
they  were  going.  I  have  also  seen 
deer  with  the  eyes  slitted  and  slanted 
upwards  and  some  with  the  lacrimal 
glands  (tear  ducts)  completely 
smoothed  out  instead  of  having  the 
proper  indentation. 

The  nose  of  a  deer  is  another  part 
that  is  usually  modeled  wrong.  I 
have  seen  mounts  that  had  what  we 
call  "hog  nose" — where  the  nostrils 
were  two  little  round  holes.  A  deer's 
nostrils  are  shaped  like  a  crescent 


to  portray  alertness  or  fright  and  are 
flared  somewhat  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  hard  breathing. 

The  proper  method  for  skinning 
a  deer  head  for  mounting  is  to  split 
the  back  of  the  neck  between  the 
shoulder  blades  up  to  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Start  separating  the  skin 
from  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Com- 
pletely cut  the  cape  or  neck  skin 
around  the  brisket  right  against  the 
two  front  legs.  In  this  manner,  you 
leave  enough  skin  attached  to  the 
head  for  the  taxidermist  to  give  you 
a  shoulder  mount.  After  the  skin 
has  been  removed  up  to  the  base  of 
the  head,  detach  the  neck  meat  (not 
skin)  from  the  head.  Unless  you 
are  a  professional,  you  should  not 
try  to  skin  the  head  out.  Most  peo- 
ple who  are  not  familiar  with  taxi- 
dermy procedures  will  invariably 
cut  the  corners  of  the  eye  lids  and 
generally  tear  up  the  ears.  Get  the 
head  in  a  cooler,  freezer,  or,  pre- 
ferably, directly  to  your  chosen 
taxidermist. 

Some  deer  processers  skin  the 
animal  in  such  a  way  that  the  skin 
is  rolled  over  the  neck  up  to  the 
base  of  the  skull  like  taking  a  glove 
off  your  hand.  This  is  a  good  way  as 
all  the  skin  is  left  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  animal.  The  taxidermist 
can  then  take  the  amount  of  skin 
necessary  for  a  nice  mount. 

Another  point  of  importance  is 
the  preservation  of  the  skin  or  cape. 
There  are  some  tanning  and  pickl- 
ing solutions  that  completely  dull 
the  luster  of  the  hair  so  that  it  starts 
fading  until  it  has  no  color  or  life. 
The  hair  becomes  brittle  and  starts 
breaking  off.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  taxidermist's  failure  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  absorbed  in  the  skin 
during  the  tanning  and  pickling 
process.  All  these  things  are  im- 
portant in  creatine  a  beautiful  life- 
like trophy  that  will  last  indefinitely 
if  given  proper  care. 

If  you  have  a  combination  deer 


head  and  gun  rack  mount  using  the 
feet  of  your  deer,  ask  your  taxider- 
mist if  he  dries  or  embalms  the  feet 
or  completely  skins  the  feet  to  the 
ends  of  the  toes  and  mounts  them 
over  a  form.  The  latter  method  is  the 
only  way  the  feet  will  hold  up  indefi- 
nitely. Dermestids  will  get  into  feet 
that  have  just  been  injected  with 
formalin. 

A  mounted  deer  foot  is  going  to 
cost  you  at  least  $10  per  foot.  A 
good  shoulder  mount  of  a  deer  or 
antelope,  if  properly  prepared,  will 
probably  cost  you  from  $100  and 
up  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
mount.  As  I  have  said:  know  your 
taxidermist.  Expect  quality  if  you 
pay  a  fair  price. 

Antelope  mounts  are  another 
subject  altogether.  Antelope  have 
slightly  bulging  eyes  up  in  the  tops 
of  their  heads.  They  also  have  hair 
that  is  hollow  and  breaks  easily.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  harvest 
an  antelope,  try  to  keep  it  as  clear 
as  possible  for  when  dried  blood  gets 
into  the  hollow  hair,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  taxidermist  to  re- 
move it.  If  at  all  possible,  wash  off 
all  the  blood  with  cool  water  as  soon 
as  you  can.  This  will  assure  a  better 
mount. 

The  sportsman  should  decide  im- 
mediately after  getting  his  trophy 
whether  or  not  he  wants  it  mounted. 
If  he  does,  he  should  not  cut  the 
throat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the 
throat  in  order  to  bleed  out  the  ani- 
mal for  when  an  animal  is  hit  with 
a  high-powered  rifle  slug,  the  blood 
usually  rushes  to  the  wound.  When 
you  open  the  animal  to  remove  the 
viscera,  the  blood  drains  out. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  I  think 
I  have  skimmed  the  surface  enough 
to  stress  the  importance  of  placing 
your  prized  mount  in  the  hands  of 
a  reputable  and  trusted  taxidermist. 
In  the  future,  I  hope  you  will  keep 
this  point  in  mind. 

Good  luck  and  good  hunting! 
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BIG  DEER  CONTEST 

1977-1978 

The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes 
place  after  June  1  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer  trophies  taken  in 
Georgia  during  the  previous  hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack  and  Non- 
typical   Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  using  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  measurement. 
Any  hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large  rack  should  take 
it  to  the  nearest  Game  Management  Regional  Field  Office  for  measure- 
ment after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The  Boone  and 
Crocket  system  allows  for  the  measurement  of  all  dimensions  of  the 
rack  and  converts  these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES  NOT 
refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  projections  on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  Georgia  Wild- 
life Federation's  annual  meeting  where  they  will  be  awarded  prizes 
as  part  of  the  Federation  Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the  con- 
test will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate  noting  the  hunter's  name, 
date  and  place  of  kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the  rules  for  the  Big  Deer 
Contest  which  apply  to  the  1977-78  contest,  and  the  official  measur- 
ing stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all  entrants  call  for  an 
appointment  to  measure  their  trophies. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 


Typical  Rack: 

Jim   Richards,  Carrollton,    176   4   8   points,   taken  on   December   28, 

1977  in  Heard  County. 

Nontypical  Rack: 

Leonard  Brown,  Monroe,  188  3/8  points,  taken  on  November  20, 

1977  in  Morgan  County. 
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NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1977  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks, 
and  above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  have  received  a  Master 
Hunter's  Certificate  from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Typical: 

Tommy  Woodall,  Clayton,  169  6/8  pts.,  November  12, 

1977,  Wilkes  County. 

Donald  R.  Dennis,  Greensboro,  154  6/8  pts.,  November 

8,  1  977,  Greene  County. 

Darrell  Avers,  Edison,  153  3/8  pts.,  January  1,   1978, 

Calhoun  County. 

Jerry  C.  Jones,  Whitesburg,  152  6/8  pts.,  January  7, 

1978,  Talbot  County. 

Vernie  W.  Grant,  Marietta,  152  5/8  pts.,  November  6, 

1977,  Talbot  County. 

Frank  Lee  Ellenwood,  150  1/8  pts.,  November  19,  1977, 

Upson  County. 

Jerry  Scarborough,  Lawrenceville,  150  pts.,  December 

3,  1977,  Oglethorpe  County. 

Nontypical: 

Willie  Coats,  Rutledge,  183  2/8  pts.,  November  25, 
1977,  Morgan  County.  (Present  owner,  David  Morris.) 
Lamar  Joiner,  Andersonville,  177  7/8  pts.,  November 
1  5,  1  977,  Macon  County. 
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RULES 

Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack— 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack— 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  state  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

Before  the  affidavit  can   be   accepted,   the  truth   of  the   statements   must  be   at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,   municipal  clerk,   postmaster,   member  of  the   state  or   local   law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation  ranger,  etc. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 


9.    Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 

10.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

11.  All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can  be  taken.  Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

12.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest, 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1979. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Management  Regional  Headquarters 

Route  1 

Armuchee,  Georgia  30105 

(404)  295-6041 

NORTHEAST 

Hubert  Handy 

Route  B,  Box  322A 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Dan  Marshall 

Route  2,  Box  138-A-2 

Thomason,  Georgia  30824 

(404)  595-4211 

WEST  CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)  825-6354 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)  423-2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 

2024  Newton  Rd. 

Albany,  Georgia  31705 

(912)  439-4245 

COASTAL 

C.  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  31327 

(912)  485-2251 
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The  demand  for  management  in- 
formation for  non-game  species  has 
increased  greatly  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Springing  out  of  a  period 
of  increased  environmental  aware- 
ness is  a  public  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  all  wildlife. 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
hunters  and  non-hunters  all  share 
the  delight  and  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect of  a  closer  association  with  the 
natural  world  of  wildlife  in  these 
hurried  and  pressure-filled  times. 
This  realization  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  urban  areas  where  more 
than  70  percent  of  our  country's 
population  currently  resides. 

Increasing  non  -  game  wildlife 
populations  on  your  land,  whether 
it  is  a  farm  or  a  small  suburban 
backyard,  depends  on  your  under- 
standing of  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  species.  Opportunities  abound 
for  wildlife  managers  and  city  offi- 
cials to  manage  non-game  wildlife, 
however  attracting  wildlife  in  an 
urban  setting  presents  a  greater 
challenge.  Public  education  is  the 
key. 

To  attract  wildlife  you  must  pro- 
vide attractive  habitat  which  con- 
sists of  food,  water  and  cover.  Birds 
and  animals  have  their  own  special 
food  and  cover  requirements.  Gar- 
ter snakes  need  rocky  areas  for 
shelter  and  an  abundance  of  insects 
for  food;  robins  prefer  trees  for 
nesting  and  green  lawns  for  dig- 
ging earthworms;  woodpeckers  need 
dead  trees  for  nesting  and  bugging; 
bright  flowers  provide  the  nectar 
needed  for  hummingbirds  and  but- 
terflies; turtles  need  water,  rocks 
and  logs  for  sunning,  and  sandy 
areas  to  deposit  their  eggs.  It's  easy 
to  see  from  this  that  the  diversity 
of  wildlife  on  your  land  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  diversity  of  habitat  that 
you  can  provide. 

There  is  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween management  of  game  and 
non-game  species;  in  fact,  manage- 
ment for  one  often  affects  the  other 
in  various  degrees.  Many  habitat 
projects  which  are  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  game  species  benefit  non- 
game  species  as  well. 


Management  techniques  such  as 
controlled  burning  to  make  an  area 
more  attractive  to  quail,  deer  or 
turkey  also  encourage  use  by  other 
species  of  wildlife.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  endangered  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  which  pre- 
fers an  open  understory  like  that 
created  by  burning.  Seed-eating 
birds  are  attracted  to  newly  exposed 
seeds  in  seed-producing  plants  fol- 
lowing a  burn.  Food  plots  planted 
for  game  species  feed  a  variety  of 
other  wildlife.  Brush  piles,  created 
for  rabbits,  provide  preferred  cover 
for  other  species  such  as  chipmunks 
and  snakes.  Blasting  potholes  with 
dynamite  to  create  watering  areas 
for  deer  provides  refuge  for  insects, 
frogs,  salamanders  and  crayfish. 
These  species,  in  turn,  make  the 
waterholes  attractive  to  other  wild- 
life by  serving  as  food  items  for 
predators  such  as  herons,  egrets,  rac- 
coons, mink  and  otter. 

For  the  largest  number  of  wild 
creatures  on  your  land,  you  should 
strive  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  habitat  diversity  for 
them.  Careful  analysis  of  wildlife 
needs  on  your  farm,  coupled  with 
careful  planning  and  use  of  various 
management  techniques  will  deter- 
mine future  desirability  of  your  land 
to  the  wild  creatures  you  hope  to 
attract.  Wildlife  biologists  are  avail- 
able, at  no  charge,  to  assist  you  with 
the  analysis  and  planning  process  if 
you  should  need  help. 

In  a  very  general  way,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation,  let's  super- 
ficially examine  some  of  the  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used  for  attracting 
wildlife  to  your  land. 

Controlled  Burning 

Fire  can  be  a  very  useful  and 
economical  tool  for  the  wildlife 
manager.  A  properly  prescribed 
burn  will  benefit  both  the  timber  and 
wildlife  on  your  land.  Fire  improves 
both  the  yield  and  quality  of  herba- 
ceous vegetation,  which  are  im- 
portant as  wildlife  foods.  Fire  also 
tends  to  open  up  the  understory, 
making  it  more  available  for  feed- 


ing, traveling  and  dusting.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  leave 
an  adequate  number  of  cover  areas 
such  as  plum  or  blackberry  thickets 
within  the  burned  area.  Firebreaks 
should  be  plowed  around  these  key 
cover  areas.  Usually,  burning  at 
three  to  five  year  intervals  is  most 
productive.  In  addition  to  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  important  plant 
species,  burning  reduces  the  threat 
of  wildfire. 

Plantings 

The  amount  of  planting  depends 
upon  types  of  plants  you  now  have 
growing  on  your  land.  A  good  mix- 
ture of  grasses,  low  shrubs,  large 
shrubs,  small  and  large  trees  will  be 
most  attractive.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  mix  various  classes  of 
plants  in  order  to  provide  balance 
and  diversity.  Studies  have  shown 
that  wildlife  prefer  "edges" — those 
areas  where  one  plant  form  inter- 
sects with  another  such  as  a  field 
border  between  forest  and  cultivated 
land. 

Feeders 

The  use  of  feeders  is  generally 
restricted  to  birds.  Feeders  come  in 
different  shapes  and  sizes  and  can 
be  very  attractive  to  many  birds 
and  very  entertaining  to  you.  A 
variety  of  nutritious  foods  should 
be  provided  throughout  the  winter. 
The  more  places  feeders  are  pro- 
vided the  better.  Suet  placed  in 
holders  or  nailed  to  a  tree  will  be 
utilized  by  insectivorous  birds  such 
as  woodpeckers.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  different  kinds  of  feeders 
and  how  to  construct  them  is  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Brushpiles 

In  areas  where  cover  is  lacking, 
the  creation  of  brushpiles  can  be 
very  beneficial  to  many  kinds  of 
wildlife.  Birds,  mammals,  reptiles 
and  amphibians  are  all  attracted  to 
brushpiles. 

Locating  brushpiles  near  "edges" 
is  a  good  idea.  They  should  be  large 
enough  to  withstand  bad  weather. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  use  an  old  stump 
or  old  trees  as  a  core  so  that  the 
brushpile     won't     rot     down     too 
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quickly.  Over  the  years,  as  your 
brushpile  rots  away,  a  tangled  mass 
of  vines  and  brambles  usually  re- 
main to  form  what  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  a  "living  brushpile." 
Waterholes 

Waterholes  can  be  created  by 
damming  a  waterway,  digging  or  in 
some  cases,  blasting  with  dynamite. 
The  latter  method  should  be  used 
only  with  assistance  from  an  ex- 
plosives expert. 

Ponds  will  attract  insects,  birds, 
mammals,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Floating  logs  or  large  rocks  will  pro- 


vide loafing  places  for  reptiles.  As 
the  waterhole  matures,  vegetation 
will  appear  and  will  make  the  water- 
hole  even  more  desirable  for  wild- 
life. If  your  pond  is  large  enough 
you  might  consider  stocking  it  with 
fish.  The  presence  of  fish  in  your 
pond  will  make  the  pond  more  de- 
sirable for  fish  eating  birds,  mam- 
mals and  reptiles. 

Nest  Trees 
Whenever  possible  leave  old,  dy- 
ing, decaying  and  dead  trees,  un- 
less   they    are    hazardous.    These 
trees   provide   dens   for  birds   and 


mammals.  They  also  abound  in  in- 
sect life,  providing  food  for  many 
birds,  such  as  flickers,  screech  owls, 
woodpeckers  and  sapsuckers.  If  you 
have  enough  land  area  and  no  dead 
trees,  you  might  consider  killing 
several  unwanted  trees.  This  can  be 
done  by  "girdling"  the  tree,  or  cut- 
ting a  deep  ring  around  the  trunk. 
In  time  the  tree  will  die  and  be- 
come more  useful  as  feeding  and 
nesting  habitat. 

Nest  Boxes 

Nest  boxes  can  be  successfully 
used  for  many  species,  such  as 
wood  ducks,  bluebirds,  flycatchers, 
screech  owls,  barn  owls,  chicka- 
dees, martins  and  squirrels.  Re- 
search has  proven  that  nest  boxes 
will  receive  heavy  use  in  areas  where 
suitable  and  sufficient  natural  nest 
cavities  are  absent.  Specifications  on 
nest  box  construction  and  place- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 
Rock  Piles 

Rock  piles  or  rock  walls  are  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  small  snakes, 
lizards  and  mice.  The  small  crevices 
between  the  rocks  provide  hiding 
places  for  these  animals  and  also 
provide  shelter  during  cold  and  hot 
weather. 

As  you  have  probably  concluded 
by  now,  managing  for  non-game 
wildlife  can  be  rewarding  for  both 
you  and  the  wildlife  on  your  land; 
however,  it  can  become  quite  com- 
plicated. Let  me  stress  again  the 
availability  of  Game  and  Fish  biolo- 
gists to  assist  you  (free  of  charge) 
with  planning  needed  improvements 
to  your  land.  These  biologists  are 
trained  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
wildlife  on  your  lands  and  can  make 
many  suggestions  to  increase  your 
wildlife  habitat.  With  a  little  interest, 
practice  and  planning,  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  hours  of  enjoyment 
observing  the  many  wild  creatures 
which  will  live  compatibly  with  you 
if  you'll  just  give  them  a  chance. 

For  more  information,  write  or 
call  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Game  Management  Section, 
270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
30334.  (404)  656-3522.^ 
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Some  useful  wildlife 

plants  are  listed  below. 

The  list  is  not  meant  to  replace 

on-site  recom- 

mendations  by  Game  and  Fish  biologists  but 

only  represents  some 

general  suggestions. 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Plant 

Season 

Value 

Species  Utilizing 

Woody  Plants  & 

Shrubs 

blackberry 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects,  reptiles, 
amphibians 

mulberry 

s 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

elderberry 

s 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects,  reptiles, 
amphibians 

service  berry 

s 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

wild  rose 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

oak 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

honeysuckle 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

songbirds,  mammals,  insects 

pine 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

wild  cherry 

S,F 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals 

hickory 

S,F 

Food 

songbirds,  turkeys 
mammals 

blackgum 

F 

Food 

waterfowl,  gamebirds, 
songbirds,  mammals 

persimmon 

S,W,F 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

grape 

S,W,F 

Food, cover 

waterfowl,  gamebirds, 
songbirds,  mammals 

holly 

S,W,F 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals 

red  cedar 

S,W,F 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

Herbacious  Vegetation 

panicgrass 

F,W 

Food,  cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds, 
gamebirds,  songbirds 

ragweed 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
insects 

crabgrass 

s 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

sedge 

S,F 

Food,  cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

pokeweed 

F 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

lespedeza 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

Aquatic 

bullrush 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

pondweed 

S,F,W 

Food 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

smartweed 

F 

Food 

waterfowl,  marshbirds, 
songbirds 

water  lily 

F,W 

Food 

waterfowl 

algae 

S,F,W 

Food 

waterfowl,  tadpoles 

buttonbush 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

waterfowl 

S  =  Spring/Summer 

F  =  Fall 

W  =  Winter 
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edited  by  Susan  K.  Wood 


Jane  Yarn  Receives  Rock  Howard  Award 

Mrs.  Jane  Hurt  Yarn  of  Atlanta  was  named  as  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Rock  Howard  Award  earlier  this 
year. 

This  annual  award  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  in  memory  of  the  late  R.  S.  (Rock) 
Howard,  Jr,  past  Director  of  the  DNR  Environmental 
Protection  Division. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Rock  Howard  Award  would 
be  given  each  year  to  the  person  identified  as  having 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  state,  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  is  "to  manage,  guide  and  promote  the 
wise  use  of  the  state's  natural,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional resources  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia's  present 
and  future  generations." 

Mrs.  Yarn  received  the  award  for  her  general  efforts 
and  achievements  in  conservation  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  coastal  work  she  has  done  in  Georgia.  She  was 
instrumental  in  the  recent  purchase  of  Ossabaw  Island 
by  the  state,  and  played  a  significant  role  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Wassaw,  Egg,  Wolf  and  Cumberland  islands. 
Mrs.  Yarn  has  also  served  on  numerous  state  and 
national  environmental  groups. 


Jane  Yarn 

When  asked  how  she  felt  about  being  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Rock  Howard  Award,  Mrs.  Yarn 
commented,  "I  am  very  proud,  particularly  since  it 
honors  Mr.  Howard.  I  admired  him  tremendously.  He 
was  a  great  asset  to  our  state  as  a  pioneer  in  environ- 
mental work." 

Since  Mrs.  Yarn  is  currently  serving  on  the  Council 
of   Environmental    Quality    in    Washington,    D.C.,    she 


cannot  be  quite  as  involved  in  the  state  as  she  once 
was.  "My  wish  is  that  we  keep  what  we  have  gained 
on  the  coast  such  as  our  heritage  sites,  the  barrier 
islands  in  the  Georgia  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program,  and 
our  marshland  protection  programs."  Mrs.  Yarn 
pointed  out  that  she  was  still  interested  in  the  Georgia 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program,  and  would  like 
to  see  it  carried  out  to  its  fullest  potential. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Yarn  added,  "I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  for  creating  the 
Rock  Howard  Award  in  memory  of  a  man  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  state."  She  also  added,  "I  can- 
not take  full  credit  for  this  award  as  it  takes  the  efforts 
of  many  people  to  accomplish  any  large-scale  project. 
I  only  hope  that  I  can  continue  to  contribute  to  Georgia 
as  much  as  the  board  felt  that  I  did." 

—  Priscilla  Crumpler 

Canada  Geese  in  Georgia 

Last  summer,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
released  30  Canada  geese  at  Lake  Lanier  in  an  effort 
to  re-establish  this  waterfowl  species  in  Georgia.  Geese 
had  earlier  been  released  on  Clark  Hill  Lake. 

Canada  geese  were  residents  of  the  state  fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago  and  are  not  migratory.  Wildlife  biolo- 
gists believe  that  these  geese  will  thrive  since  popu- 
lations have  been  similarly  established  in  Tennessee, 
Iowa,  New  York,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Louisiana. 

The  Canada  goose  is  the  second  largest  wild  bird 
in  Georgia.  (The  wild  turkey  is  larger.)  Adult  Canada 
geese  stand  2  to  2V2  feet  tall;  adult  males  can  reach 
18-20  pounds. 

"Three  years  will  be  required  for  maturity  and  suc- 
cessful reproduction  by  the  geese,"  explained  Kent 
Kammermeyer,  DNR  wildlife  biologist,  "and  we  solicit 
and  urge  public  cooperation  to  protect  these  geese 
during  this  period.  The  geese  or  their  nests  should  not 
be  approached  or  molested  in  any  manner." 

Those  released  were  evenly  divided  between  males 
and  females.  All  were  banded  for  easy  identification. 
Game  and  Fish  Division  officials  emphasize  that  these 
geese  are  protected  and  hunting  of  the  birds  will  not 
be  permitted. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  Honored 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  "A  World 
Apart,"  a  film  produced  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  about  saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia's  coast, 
were  among  the  winners  in  this  year's  Annual  Awards 
Program  of  the  American  Association  for  Conservation 
Information  (AACI). 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  took  third  place  honors  in  the 
magazine  category,  and  "A  World  Apart"  placed  sec- 
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ond  in  the  motion  picture  category. 

The  AACI  Annual  Awards  Program  recognizes 
achievement  in  the  fields  of  magazines,  news  pro- 
grams, radio  and  television  programs,  television  pub- 
lic announcements,  publications,  still  photography  and 
environmental  education.  Entries  were  received  from 
27  member  agencies  and  were  judged  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

AACI  is  an  international  organization  of  persons  in- 
volved in  information  and  education  programs  for 
state  and  federal  conservation  agencies  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

HUNTER   EDUCATION   INSTRUCTOR  COURSE 
1978-79  SCHEDULE 

Hunter  education  courses  continue  throughout  the 
winter.  Segment  I  is  the  12-hour  student's  segment  of 
the  training.  Segment  II  is  the  12-hour  teaching  meth- 
ods portion  of  the  course.  These  two  segments  make 
up  the  complete  24-hour  instructor's  course,  and  only 
those  persons  who  have  completed  Segment  I  within 
the  90  days  preceding  Segment  II  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  Segment  II. 


Milledgeville,  Cordele 
Carrollton,  Americus 
Fort  Valley,  McRae 
Milledgeville,  Cordele 
LaGrange,  Vidalia 
Fort  Valley,  McRae 
Bainbridge,  Statesboro 
LaGrange,  Vidalia 
Thomasville,  Waynesboro 
Bainbridge,  Statesboro 
Valdosta,  Thomson 
Thomasville,  Waynesboro 
Waycross,  Newnan 
Valdosta,  Thomson 
Jesup,  Gainesville 
Waycross,  Newnan 
Brunswick,  Sandersville 
Jesup,  Gainesville 
Savannah,  Douglas 
Brunswick,  Sandersville 
Swainsboro,  Dalton 
Savannah,  Douglas 
Augusta,  Toccoa 
Swainsboro,  Dalton 
Elberton,  Albany 
Augusta,  Toccoa 
Washington,  Tifton 
Elberton,  Albany 
Monroe,  Madison 
Washington,  Tifton 
Athens,  Canton 
Monroe,  Madison 


Nov.  1,2,3,4 

Nov.  8,9,10,11 

Nov.  15,16,17,18 

Nov.  29,30-Dec.  1,2 

Dec.  6,7,8,9 

Dec.  13,14,15,16 

Jan.  3,4,5,6 

Jan.  10,11,12,3 

Jan.  17,18,19,20 

Jan.  24,25,26,27 

Jan.  31-Feb.  1,2,3 

Feb.  7,8,9,10 

Feb.  14,15,16,17 

Feb.  21,22,23,24 

Feb.  28-Mar.  1,2,3 

Mar.  7,8,9,10 

Mar.  14,15,16,17 

II:  Athens,  Canton 
For  more  information,  contact  DNR's  Education  Sec- 
tion,  270  Washington   St.,   SW,   Atlanta    30334.    (404) 
656-5660. 


Pickering  Resigns 

Sam  Pickering  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  State  Geologist 
and  Director  of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  He  has 
held  the  position  since  1972. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Georgia  Geological  Survey 
has  cooperated  in  producing  new  topographic  and 
orthophoto  maps,  slope  maps  and  maps  showing  land 
use  and  land  cover.  Some  are  among  the  first  of  their 
kind.  The  state  geologic  map,  published  in  1976,  is 
the  first  Georgia   geologic   map   since    1939. 

Pickering  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  high 
altitude  photography  and  satellite  imagery  in  inven- 
torying and  understanding  Georgia's  mineral  and 
water  resources  and  has  initiated  many  projects  em- 
ploying these  tools.  Among  them  is  a  program  to  mon- 
itor natural  and  man-made  changes  on  the  Georgia 
coast. 

He  directed  the  production  of  a  state-wide  mosaic 
of  Landsat  images  and  an  interpretative  atlas  to  fur- 
ther public  understanding  of  the  state's  resources  and 
the  use  of  satellite  imagery. 

In  1974,  through  the  use  of  high  altitude  photog- 
raphy, he  discovered  a  new  island  off  the  Georgia 
coast.  Williamson  Island,  named  for  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  DNR's  Board  of  Directors,  has  been  monitored 
since  its  discovery  and  has  continued  to  grow. 

He  has  encouraged  mineral  production  in  Georgia 
and  recently  directed  the  publication  of  the  state's 
first  complete  catalog  of  mineralogy,  Robert  B.  Cook's 
Bulletin  92,  Minerals  of  Georgia— Their  Properties  and 
Occurrences. 


Bob  Brown— Ranger  of  the  Year 

John  Robert  (Bob)  Brown  of  Brunswick  has  been 
named  Game  and  Fish  Conservation  Ranger  of  the 
Year  by  Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
announced  Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner. 

"A  Georgia  ranger  wears  more  than  one  hat," 
said  Tanner.  "He  is,  or  should  be,  more  than  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  although  he  must  be  firm  but  fair 
enforcer  of  the  state's  game  and  fish  conservation 
laws.  He  should  be  a  good  safety  instructor,  teaching 
people  how  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  safely.  He  should  be 
a  conservation  adviser,  helping  people  take  care  of 
the  environment  and  our  natural  resources.  He  should 
be  a  protector  of  the  public,  qualified  and  ready  to 
help  anyone  in  case  of  an  accident  on  the  water  or 
in  the  field. 

"Bob  Brown  received  1978's  Ranger  of  the  Year 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  performance 
in  all  of  these  areas." 

Brown,  29,  was  born  in  Dublin,  went  to  Baldwin 
County  High  School  and  was  graduated  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  business  management  from  Georgia 
College  in  Milledgeville.  He  joined  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  in  1974,  was  assigned  to  Mcintosh  County 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  served  in  Glynn  Coun- 
ty. He  was  promoted  to  corporal  last  year. 
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New  Georgia  Map  Available 

A  new  1978-79  state  highway  map  is  now  available 
free  from  the  Georgia   Department  of  Transportation. 

This  new  map  features  several  items  for  aiding 
Georgia  travelers.  Most  helpful  should  be  the  strip 
maps  of  all  interstate  highways  in  Georgia,  including 
recently  completed  1-16.  These  strip  maps  show  exit 
numbers,  mileage  between  exits,  crossing  roads,  and 
exits  nearest  hospitals. 

Other  features  continued  from  previous  maps  are: 
a  list  of  state  historic  sites  and  park  facilities;  inset 
maps  of  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Macon,  Columbus,  Au- 
gusta and  Albany;  and  safety  information  including 
a  list  of  State  Patrol  station  phone  numbers  for  acci- 
dent reporting  or  hazards  and  maintenance  problems, 
and  instructions  for  calling  RUSH  monitors  on  Citizen's 
Band  channel  9. 

This  map  can  be  ordered  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Map  Room  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Georgia   30334. 

Priscilla  Crumpler 

New  Waterfowl  Identification  Guide  Available 

A  revised  full-color  waterfowl  guide  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Interior's  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  52-page  handbook,  "Ducks  at  a  Distance,"  il- 
lustrates species  of  ducks  and  geese  in  their  fall  mi- 
gration plumages.  It  also  contains  information  on 
waterfowl  species'  shapes,  colors,  flight  patterns, 
voices,   relative   sizes,   behavior   and   flock   formation. 

"Ducks  at  a  Distance"  was  developed  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  hopes  of  protecting  ducks  and 
geese  from  hunter  errors  and  to  improve  hunters' 
skills  in  identifying  waterfowl.  The  guide  should  also 
be  helpful  in  conservation  education  and  interpretive 
programs. 

"Ducks  at  a  Distance"  is  available  for  $1 .80  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Priscilla  Crumpler 

"Minerals  of  Georgia"  Available 

A  new  book,  Minerals  of  Georgia— Their  Properties 
and  Occurrences,  by  Robert  B.  Cook,  is  now  available 
from  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  189-page  book,  published  by  the  division  as 
Bulletin  92,  is  the  first  complete  catalog  of  Georgia's 
minerals,  their  history  and  the  location  of  their  occur- 
rence. 

An  initial  attempt  to  describe  Georgia's  mineralogy 
was  made  in  1871  by  M.  F.  Stephenson.  This  early 
work  not  improved  upon  until  State  Geologist  S.  W. 
McCallie  published  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Min- 
eral Resources  of  Georgia,"  in  1910. 

Bulletin  92  is  designed  to  provide  both  laymen  and 
professional  geologists  with  comprehensive  informa- 
tion  about  Georgia's   mineral    resources. 

The  book  is  available  for  $5  from  the  Geologic  and 
Water  Resources  Division,  19  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Drive,  SW,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 


In  Memoriam:  To  Tom  Hill 

This  is  a  parting  salute  to  an  outdoorsman,  wildlife 
artist,  World  War  II  hero,  conservationist,  gentleman, 
friend. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  this  past  July,  Tom  Hill  died 
suddenly,  leaving  wife,  Martha  Dean  Hill,  son,  daugh- 
ters, friends,  among  the  closest  of  whom  was  Ed  Dodd, 
with  whom  Tom  had  worked  for  32  years  on  the  in- 
ternationally-acclaimed comic  strip,  "Mark  Trail." 

Ed  Dodd  said,  "He  was  one  of  the  most  talented 
people  I  ever  knew.  He  was  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  I  ever  met  on  wildlife  matters." 

Said  another  friend,  Cliff  "Baldy"  Baldowski,  edi- 
torial cartoonist  for  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  "He  was 
one  of  the  finest  wildlife  artists  I've  ever  seen."  Baldy, 
whose  slashing  editorial  pen  skewers  public  figures 
who  seek  to  bamboozle  the  public,  drew  a  gentle, 
poignant  cartoon  as  a  memorial  to  Tom  Hill.  In  World 
War  II,  Tom  Hill  was  a  fighter  pilot,  downed  four  Japa- 
nese planes,  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  "He  never  talked  about  himself  and  what  he 
had  done,"  said  Air  Force  Reserve  Colonel  Baldowski. 
"He  was  a  quiet  man." 

Ed  Dodd  recalled  that  not  long  after  he  conceived 
and  launched  "Mark  Trail,"  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  comic  strips  in  the  nation  and,  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages,  equally  enjoyed 
overseas,  Tom  Hill  phoned  him  and  said  he  loved  to 
draw  and  he  loved  the  outdoors  and  he  wanted  to 
meet  Dodd.  "I  invited  him  for  lunch,"  Dodd  remem- 
bered. "I  hired  him  on  the  spot." 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Tom  Hill  entranced 
the  young  in  heart  of  all  ages  with  his  warm,  under- 
standing, meticulous  drawings  of  wild  creatures.  He 
was  a  warm  and  outgoing  and  understanding  man. 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  work  may 
wish  to  contact  P.O.  Box  720143,  Atlanta  30328. 

— Bill  Hammock 

Genealogical  Society  Asks  Assistance 

If  you're  out  tramping  through  Georgia's  woods  and 
fields  this  winter  and  stumble  across  a  graveyard  or 
even  a  single  tombstone,  there's  someone  who'd  like 
to  know. 

The  Georgia  Genealogical  Society  has  found  that 
information  traceable  through  long-overlooked  family 
or  church  cemeteries  provides  valuable  information 
for  people  tracing  their  ancestry.  Fran  Beckemeyer  of 
the  Genealogical  Society  feels  that  many  of  the  state's 
hunters,  fishermen,  campers  and  hikers  might  come 
across  just  such  graveyards.  "We'd  like  for  people  who 
do  happen  upon  such  cemeteries  to  send  us  complete 
directions  to  the  cemetery,  name  of  county,  property 
owners  and  a  few  family  names  from  the  tombstones. 
Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  full  inscriptions,  if 
possible." 

Send  information  to  Cemetery  Records,  Georgia 
Genealogical  Society,  P.O.  Box  38066,  Atlanta  30334. 
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Make  it  a  special  Christmas 


When  you  give  Outdoors  in  Georgia  this  Christmas,  you'll  be  giving  a  friend, 
relative  or  business  associate  a  grand  tour  of  Georgia  12  times  a  year.  Through 
OIG,  you  can  take  them  hiking  in  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia,  sailing  on  one 
of  Georgia's  cool,  blue  lakes,  fishing  off  Georgia's  coast,  hunting  for  quail  or 
white-tailed  deer,  and  camping  in  a  state  park  or  national  forest  area — all  for 
only  $5  a  year.  Or  for  someone  really  special,  give  a  three  year  subscription,  a 
real  bargain  at  only  $9. 

It's  easy  to  give  a  gift  subscription  to  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  Use  the  envelope 
you'll  find  in  this  issue  to  give  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  people  on 
your  Christmas  list  and  your  name  and  address,  too.  (If  the  envelope  has 
already  been  used,  just  send  us  the  information  in  a  short  letter.)  Be  sure  to 
enclose  your  payment — $5,  $8  or  $9 — and  we'll  send  a  hand-signed  gift  card 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  December  issue  to  announce  the  gift.  Christmas  gift 
subscriptions  will  begin  in  January. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  as  easy  and  enjoyable  to  give  as  it  is  to  receive.  So 
make  your  Christmas  shopping  easier — give  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 
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About  this  issue 


As  you  leafed  through  the  pages  of  this  month's 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  before  you  settled  back  to  read 
this,  you  probably  wondered  what  possessed  us  to  put 
together  such  a  Christmas-y  issue.  It  may  well  be  that  you 
don't  even  celebrate  this  holiday  in  the  ways  reflected  by 
some  of  the  articles  here. 

But  maybe  you  will  agree  that  December  in  our  state 
is  something  special,  something  to  be  celebrated.  An- 
other season  has  passed,  bringing  that  change  of  pace 
that  is  winter  in  Georgia.  Winter's  sleet,  snow  and  school 
holidays  are  preceeded,  though,  by  the  celebration  of  a 
traditional  holiday,  a  religious  holiday  that's  all  too 
often  commercialized. 

In  this  issue,  we've  tried  to  show  you  a  little  of  what 
we  call  a  Georgia  Christmas.  We've  taken  you  to  Bethle- 
hem (that's  right,  Bethlehem,  Georgia)  and  to  Westville 
for  their  Christmas  celebration  and  we've  reminisced 
with  Bill  Hammack  about  a  little  boy's  Christmas  in 
southwest  Georgia.  We've  even  tried  to  give  you  a  few 
gift  ideas,  though  we're  not  going  "commercial"  on  you, 
and  we  can  take  you  back  in  time  to  Christmas  on  the 
old  plantation.  We  show  you  winter's  snowy  wonder 
and  remind  you  that  state  parks  are  open  in  winter,  too. 
There's  an  interesting  (to  us  it  was)  little  story  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Georgia  but  has  a  little  conservation 
message  to  it,  and  there's  a  look  at  the  Christmas  tree 
tradition  and  tree  farms  in  Georgia.  There's  even  a  story 
about  the  annual  Audubon  Bird  Count,  held  every 
December  across  the  country,  and  a  look  at  a  tiny  bird 
you're  likely  to  find  at  your  feeder  this  December. 

I  guess,  in  a  word,  we've  tried  in  this  issue  to  make 
you  aware  of  some  things  you  just  might  enjoy.  Aware- 
ness. Maybe  that's  what  December  is  all  about  anyway. 
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by  Mary  Eleanor  Wickersham 
Photo  by  Kevin  R.  Schochat 
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lliding  in  upon  us,  cloaked  in  its  inevitable  gray  mist,  comes  Christ- 
mas. Not  someone  else's  storybook  season  of  snow-laced  fir  trees  and 
reindeer  footprints  discovered  in  icy  drifts.  Not  the  tinsel-tinny,  canned- 
snow  season  of  somewhere  further  south.  It  is  Georgia's  own  season, 
when  even  nature  remembers  to  decorate. 

Left  behind  are  November's  gray  cornstalk-stubbled  fields.  Gone  are 
the  last  sad,  crumbling  poplar  leaves  which  clung  tenuously  until  freed 
by  a  final  autumnal  blast.  Unofficial  it  may  be,  but  by  November's 
end,  winter  is  accepted. 

And  then  comes  Christmas,  too  rainy  to  cut  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a 
red  clay  pasture.  Small  town  shops  open  their  doors  to  fresh  air;  no  need 
to  hurry  in  from  the  cold.  "Maybe  it  will  snow  next  year.  It  would  seem 
more  like  Christmas,  wouldn't  it?"  But  everyone  remembers  anyway. 

And  in  their  own  quiet  way,  the  woods  remember.  The  holly  berries 
stand  bright  against  their  dark  green,  prickly-edged  leaves.  The  match 
stick  moss  provides  the  colors  for  our  children's  elves  who  dance  among 
the  sweet  gum  balls  and  pine  cones  which  promise  another  season. 

The  Georgia  woodlands  seem  to  roll  even  more  as  the  woods  open  up 
in  their  winter  undress.  A  streak  of  color,  the  cardinal  is  framed  as  it 
perches  among  the  mottled  gray  branches.  And  then  away  to  a  pine  he 
darts  as  quickly  as  the  season  itself,  and  it's  red  and  green  and  Christmas 
all  over  again. 

The  cedar  is  fresh  and  thick  and  alive  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Entwined 
in  its  upper  branches  too  high  to  reach  is  the  mistletoe,  its  green  leaves 
and  white  berries  enjoying  their  annual  elevation  to  prominence. 

The  fog  provides  the  blessing  of  obscurity,  softening  dimestore  lights 
into  something  more  magical.  And  above  all  are  the  stars,  not  forgetting 
the  season  nor  the  celebration,  each  twinkling  its  own  bright  non-neon 
cheer. 

It  is  Christmas  in  Georgia. 
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"ethlehem,  Georgia,  a  tiny  town  set  among  the  gentle 
hills  of  Barrow  County,  has  little  in  common  with  the 
Bethlehem  of  Christ's  birth. 

The  Barrow  hills  are  greener  and  more  densely 
forested  than  those  around  Bethlehem  of  Judaea.  In 
Georgia's  Bethlehem  there  are  no  shepherds  and  no 
barren  sun-seared  earth.  Rains  come  often  through  the 
year  and  sometimes  there  is  snow  at  Christmas. 

Since  the  population  of  the  little  Georgia  town  is  350, 
houses  and  businesses  are  about  as  sparse  as  vegetation 
on  the  Judaean  hillsides.  And  there  is  no  inn.  The  central 
city  consists  of  two  grocery  stores,  an  "odds  and  ends" 
store,  service  stations,  a  few  abandoned  buildings,  a  fire- 
house,  a  school,  two  churches  and  a  post  office. 

Only  once  has  Georgia's  Bethlehem  played  host  to  a 
crowd  which  might  roughly  be  compared  to  the  one  which 
came  to  David's  city  in  response  to  Caesar's  decree.  But, 
in  one  way,  it  may  resemble  the  Judaean  Bethlehem  of 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  more  than  most  cities  do.  When 
Christ  was  born,  there  were  no  windows  filled  with  toys, 
tinsel  and  gift-wrapped  packages,  no  city-decorated  tree, 
no  crowds  rushing  to  buy  presents  for  each  other.  There 
are  none  in  Georgia's  Bethlehem  now.  Just  a  living 
Nativity  scene  beneath  a  big  electrically  lighted  star. 

The  city  does  not  put  up  a  tree  or  decorate  its  light 
poles  as  many  do,  but  its  streets  are  named  for  the  season: 
Angel  Street,  Shepherd  Street,  Manger  Avenue,  Star 
Street,  Christmas  Avenue.  Christmas  in  Bethlehem 
centers  around  the  churches,  the  star  and  the  post  office, 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  nation. 

Each  year,  thousands  of  Christmas  cards  stream  into 
Georgia  to  be  postmarked  from  Bethlehem.  They  come 
from  foreign  nations  as  well  as  from  almost  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

A  representative  sampling  of  last  year's  mail  showed 
cards  from,  among  other  places :  Ohio,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Kansas,  Florida,  Arizona,  Iowa,  California, 
Colorado,  Wisconsin,  Canada  and  West  Germany. 

Some  of  the  cards  to  be  postmarked  arrive  in  ordinary 
envelopes,  some  in  large  packages  and  some  in  boxes  of 
several  hundred.  "We  have  had  as  many  as  1,000  at  a 
time,"  Postmaster  Lamar  Ridgeway  said.  "I  believe  about 
the  biggest  mailing  I  had  last  year  was  around  700. 


FIRST  DAY  OF  ISSUE 


The  1967  commemorative  Christmas  stamp  on  display 
in  the  Bethlehem  post  office.  First  day  of  issue  was  held 
in  Bethlehem. 
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"I  have  to  admit  the  mail  has  dropped  off  from  what  it 
has  been  in  past  years,"  he  continued.  "We  used  to  get 
over  20,000  pieces  during  the  Christmas  season.  Last 
year,  we  postmarked  around  15,000. 1  don't  have  an 
exact  record  of  cancellations  because  we  do  it  by  hand. 
We  hand-cancel  all  of  it." 

The  postmark  is  plain,  a  simple  circle,  stamped  in 
black  ink,  listing  the  date,  city  and  state.  Mr.  Ridgeway 
figures  he  can  postmark  between  600  and  700  cards  in  an 
hour.  "If  they  are  a  uniform  size,  you  can  handle  them 
pretty  fast  if  you  don't  have  too  many  interruptions," 
he  said. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  year,  Bethlehem's  post  office 
is  a  one-person  operation  but  during  the  Christmas 


Bethlehem  Postmaster  Lamar  Ridgeway  (top  photo) 
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season,  Mr.  Ridgeway  has  to  hire  a  clerk  to  help.  The 
cards  start  coming  by  the  first  of  December  and  peak  in 
volume  between  the  8th  and  18th. 

"A  lot  of  people  from  Atlanta,  Athens  and  other  places 
drive  up  here  especially  to  bring  their  cards  and  get  them 
postmarked,"  the  postmaster  said.  "A  lady  from  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C.  has  been  coming  here  for  several  years,  and 
a  lawyer  from  Atlanta  came  for  27  or  28  years  without 
missing  a  time.  There  are  also  some  lawyers  from  around 
Athens  who  have  been  coming  for  something  over  20 
years.  It  is  just  a  regular  thing  with  them." 

Christmas  mail  was  responsible  for  one  of  Bethlehem's 
biggest  days,  a  day  which  brought  the  Governor,  a 
Congressman,  various  Washington  dignitaries  including 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General  and  many  other  people 
to  Bethlehem. 

"We  had  a  first  day  of  issue  here  in  1967,"  Mr. 
Ridgeway  explained.  "Every  time  the  Postal  Service 
comes  out  with  a  new  commemorative  stamp,  they  pick 
a  certain  office  to  put  it  on  sale  for  the  first  day  of  issue. 
That  office  is  the  only  one  that  can  sell  that  stamp  that 
day.  The  next  day  it  goes  on  sale  at  all  the  other  offices. 
At  that  time,  I  believe  it  was  about  the  twelfth  first  day  of 
issue  ever  held  in  Georgia.  I  think  there  have  been 
several  more  since  them,  but  it  was  about  the  biggest 
thing  that  ever  happened  here." 

The  ceremonies  and  acompanying  sale  of  stamps  were 
held  in  the  Bethlehem  gymnasium  with  43  extra  clerks  to 
help  postmark  the  mail  and  mark  the  stamps,  "First  Day 
of  Issue."  That  year  we  had  something  over  400,000 
pieces  postmarked  from  Bethlehem,"  Mr.  Ridgeway  said. 

The  1967  Christmas  stamp,  a  five-cent  one,  was  a 
reproduction  of  Hans  Memling's  "Madonna  and  Child 
with  Angels,"  a  15th  Century  Flemish  oil  painting  that 
hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington. 
Memling  painted  the  scene,  which  measures  about  1 8  x 
23  inches,  on  wood  around  1480  and  it  is  considered  an 
excellent  example  of  the  detail  he  lavished  on  his  work. 
The  painting  was  the  sixth  in  the  Christmas  stamp  series 
and  the  first  to  be  printed  in  the  commemorative  size. 

A  print  of  Memling's  Madonna,  framed  along  with  one 
of  the  stamps,  hangs  in  Mr.  Ridgeway's  office. 

For  many  years  the  mail  has  come  and  gone  from  a 
small  white  frame  building  more  or  less  in  the  center  of 
the  business  section.  This  year  for  the  first  time  the 
Christmas  mail  will  be  postmarked  in  a  bright  new 
setting,  a  modern  brick  post  office  which  was  completed 
this  summer. 

But  Bethlehem's  star  will  remain  in  front  of  the  old 
building  in  the  center  of  town.  In  its  time,  the  star,  too, 
has  moved  from  place  to  place  but  it  has  been  part  of 
Bethlehem's  Christmas  tradition  for  longer  than  many 
people  can  remember.  At  first  the  program  was  limited  to 
Christmas  carols  sung  beneath  the  star.  "Then  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  got  together  and  decided 
to  have  the  Nativity  program  under  it  each  year,"  Lamar 
Ridgeway  explained.  "They  have  been  doing  it  for  a  long 
time  now — I'd  say  for  15  or  20  years  at  least." 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Christmas  story  will  be 
retold  under  Bethlehem's  star. 
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Nostalgia  can  be  revisionary,  as  memories  are 
edited  and  expurgated  and  enhanced  by  one's  individual 
perceptions,  some  of  which  change  with  time's  passage, 
a  passage  that  erodes  while  it  creates.  Thus,  one  who 
ambles  back  among  the  flowering  nostalgia 
can  never  be  quite  sure  about  what  appear  to  be  roses 
in  his  mind's  eye;  time  may  have  intensified  some 
hues  and  dimmed  others,  may  have  blunted  some 
thorns,  sharpened  others. 

However,  I  come  to  praise  nostalgia,  not  to  belittle 
it,  although  I  must  assert  this  caveat:  by  "nostalgia," 
I  mean  a  sentimental  brief  journey  of  the  heart 
into  yesterday;  I  do  not  refer  to  the  hustling  growth 
industry  which  nostalgia  has  become  today,  nor 
to  an  abnormal  preoccupation  with  an  irretrievable 
environment  of  the  past.  Like  most  delights,  nostalgia 
is  sweeter  when  it's  shared,  so  join  me  on  a  small 
Christmas-time  excursion  into  the  1920s  in  southwest 
Georgia,  where  we  see  a  10-year-old  licking  his  pencil 
and  carefully  making  letters  in  a  small  diary  covered  with 
blue  leather,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  his 
beloved  Grandma  Julie. 

He  is  writing  without  embellishment  about  what  is 
happening  in  his  still-small  world.  Aware  of  the 
cause/result  chain — if  the  school  teacher  caught  him 
throwing  a  spitball,  he  got  a  whipping — he  is  more 
concerned  with  result,  and  when  it  comes  to  literary 


endeavor,  to  him  brevity  is  the  goal  of  lit. 

Hence  in  my  diary  for  December  23,  1926,  the  entire 
entry  reads :  "Today  we  had  our  Christmas  tree  at 
school."  There  was  no  mention  of  who  did  what  to 
whom,  what  the  harried  teacher  did  or  said  or 
reported  to  the  principal,  how  many  spitballs  were 
thrown,  how  many  scuffles  took  place,  during 
the  ceremonies  or  later  out  in  the  schoolyard.  Such 
developments  and  occurrences  were  assumed  to  be  so 
ubiquitous  and  traditional  as  to  be  unnecessary  to  record. 

On  December  24th,  I  wrote:  "Today  Jim  got  the 
Christmas  tree."  It  would  have  wasted  words  to 
add  that  I  went  with  him.  Jim  Brown  was  a  teenaged 
black  man  who  lived  with  his  family  on  my  father's  and 
mother's  farm.  He  took  me  with  him  nearly 
everywhere.  He  knew  where  the  wild  plums  were  the 
plumpest,  the  blackberries  the  sweetest,  the  fish  the 
hungriest.  In  raids  on  watermelon  patches,  he  taught  me 
how  to  select  ripe  watermelons.  All  it  ever  took 
Jim  was  one  strong  thump,  and  on  removing  from  the 
vine  a  melon  he  assessed  to  be  ripe,  by  cutting  the  stem 
with  the  always-carried  Barlow  (a  man's  not  dressed 
until  he's  got  his  knife  in  his  pocket)  and  breaking  open 
the  melon,  out  would  come  unfailingly  a  dripping 
ripe  red  and  juicy  heart.  (We  disdained  the  rest  of  the 
melon.  Left  it  there  in  the  patch  for  the  birds  and 
other  creatures.  No  uncouth  spitting  seeds  for  us.) 
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On  December  25th,  I  caroled  "Merry 
Christmas  everybody!  Santa  brought  Jerry  (my 
brother)  and  I  lots  of  things."  Obviously,  as  a  child  I  had 
been  conquered  by  the  pronoun  barrage  laid  down  by 
teachers  and  parents.  Don't  say,  they  would  direct, 
"Me  and  Jim  got  the  Christmas  tree,"  but  say  "Jim  and 
I."  Say  "I,"  "I,"  "I,"  not  "me,"  "me,"  "me."  Results  of 
that  pedagogical  overkill  taint  the  language  today;  some 
folks  are  afraid  to  use  "me"  or  "us"  when  those 
pronouns  are  correct  for  fear  of  being  judged  to  be 
ungrammatical,  and  consequently  such  clinkers  as 
"between  you  and  I"  jangle  in  the  language  of  the  poets 
who  produced  the  rolling  splendor  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible. 

Among  the  "things"  brought  by  Santa  were,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  report  in  my  diary,  firecrackers. 

Firecrackers  in  those  days  in  south  Georgia  were 
as  much  for  Christmas  as  they  were  for  the  Fourth  of 
July.  During  the  firecracker-punctuated  Christmas 
celebrations  there,  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
custom  would  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  South 
was  rising  again.  At  every  farm  and  in  every  town, 
big  cannon  crackers  boomed  and  strings  of  tiny  Chinese 
firecrackers  popped  and  torpedoes  exploded. 
("Torpedoes"  were  small  balls  of  gunpowder  plastered 
with  percussion  caps  which  you  hurled  at  a  hard 
surface;  on  striking,  they  made  satisfactorily  loud  bangs.) 
At  night,  Roman  candles  thumped  and  flared  redly, 
and  sparklers  effervesced.  During  the  day,  youngsters 
would  drive  around  town  in  their  fathers'  automobiles, 
tossing  out  just-lit  firecrackers.  In  my  pre-teen 
days,  closed  cars  such  as  sedans  were  not  common 
in  our  neck  of  the  woods.  (First  of  my  father's 
automobiles  that  I  remember  was  a  Buick  touring  car.) 
Open  automobiles  were  excellent  moving  platforms 
from  which  to  throw  firecrackers.  By  the  time  the 
following  generation  was  old  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
traditional  Christmas  sport,  however,  closed  cars  had 
become  the  vehicle  of  popular  choice,  which 
resulted  in  some  backfires.  For  all  of  south  Georgia's 
benign  climate,  it's  cold  in  December,  and  the 
firecracker-pitchers  would  keep  sedan  windows  rolled  up 
for  comfort,  rolling  them  down  only  to  fling 
a  firecracker.  Gib  Johnston,  of  that  generation,  recalls 
that  sometimes  an  enthusiastic  lad  would  light  a  cracker 
and  throw  it  only  to  find  that  in  his  excitement  he  had 
forgotten  to  roll  down  the  window,  and  the  sputtering 
cracker  would  bounce  back  from  the  glass  to  land  in  the 
automobile.  This  caused,  commented  Johnston, 
considerable  jumping  about. 

(Jumping  away  from  an  exploding  firecracker  makes 
the  same  sense  as  taking  cover  from  a  hand  grenade 
about  to  fragment.  Fireworks  in  amateur  hands  can 
maim  and  kill;  since  my  childhood  days,  the 
Georgia  Legislature  has  passed  a  bill  that  was  signed  into 
law  prohibiting  fireworks  in  the  state  except  displays 


staged  by  professionals.) 

Another  "thing"  left  by  Santa  was  that  exotic 
fruit,  the  orange.  Oranges  were  Christmas  treats  in 
those  days,  some  of  them  found  under  the 
Christmas  tree  in  red  net  packages  shaped  like 
Christmas  stocking.  Oranges  came  from  Florida,  and 
only  in  season.  Another  yearly  feature  of  our  own  family 
Christmases  in  those  years  was  the  spend-the- 
Christmas-Eve-night  visit  made  by  my  paternal 
grandmother  and  grandfather.  There  was  no  reason 
for  Grandma  Julie  and  Grandpa  to  spend  the  night  with 
us  on  the  farm — their  home  was  down  the  dirt  road 
only  two  miles,  in  Coleman — but  it  was  Christmas  Eve 
and  Grandma  Julie  wanted  to  be  with  her  only  child, 
my  father,  and  her  grandchildren.  She  always 
helped  my  mother  prepare  the  Christmas  feast. 

It  was  always  turkey.  Turkey  was  for  Christmas.  (For 
Thanksgiving,  it  was  chicken.)  Christmas  dessert 
always  was  ambrosia,  made  with  that  exotic  fruit,  the 
orange.  Ambrosia  was  for  Christmas,  seldom  for  any 
other  festive  occasion.  With  the  ambrosia 
came  fruit  cake,  which  also  was  for  Christmas.  While 
ambrosia  was  a  rare  delicacy,  I  ingested  enough  every 
holiday  season  to  ward  off  scurvy  for  a  thousand 
years,  because  Grandma  Corine  Beauchamp,  whose  farm 
was  a  little  ways  down  the  dirt  road  toward  Coleman, 
always  had  an  immense  bowl  of  it,  along  with  fruit  cakes. 

Christmastide  was  for  visiting  kinfolks  and  friends. 
Wherever  we  would  go,  folks  would  importune  my 
mother  to  play  the  piano.  She  had  studied  music 
at  Bessie  Tift  College  on  her  way  to  becoming  a  concert 
pianist,  but  the  stage  lost  her  because  she  never  fell  out 
of  love  with  her  childhood  sweetheart,  my  father. 
Ma  would  pleasure  the  soul  with  Chopin  and  Beethoven 
and  then  she  would  tickle  the  spirit  with  Scott  Joplin's 
"Maple  Leaf  Rag"  and  Zez  Confrey's  "Kitten  on  the 
Keys."  She  is  88  years  old  now,  and  her  fingers 
are  painfully  twisted  with  arthritis  and  she  hobbles 
around  with  the  aid  of  a  walker  because  her  hip  was 
broken  last  year,  but  she  still  can  weave  magic  spells  at 
her  Chickering. 

Visiting  kinfolks  never  was  one-way;  kinfolks 
also  visited  us.  In  my  diary,  one  day  I  wrote:  "Uncle 
Ree  ...  ate  dinner  with  us  (noon  meal  at  Grandma 
Julie's;  while  I  was  going  to  grammar  school  in  Coleman, 
I  always  ate  at  noon  at  Grandma  Julie's)  and  Uncle 
Ree  gave  me  some  big  stone  marbles." 

Would  that  I  still  had  those  stone  marbles  today. 
Unfortunately,  an  active  marble-player's  marbles  get 
chipped  and  broken,  and  they  get  lost  in  rambling 
through  the  woods  and  fishing  in  the  creeks 
and  skinnydipping  in  the  pond  that  lay  in  the  forested 
valley  below  Grandma  Corine's  house.  I  wish,  too,  that  I 
still  had  one  of  the  touring  cars  my  father  drove 
when  I  was  a  child,  because  I  always  have  been  an 
automobile  enthusiast  and  additionally,  one  of  those 
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cars,  restored  to  mint  condition,  would  be  worth  a 
bundle  of  cold  cash  in  this  day  of  hardly  believable  old 
car  prices. 

However,  there  are  more  fundamental  values  from 
yesteryear  that  provide  warmer  dividends  as  I  peer 
this  Christmastime  through  the  glass  of  nostalgia  with 
whatever  distortions  it  may  induce.  These  values  are 
far  more  than  nostalgic  memories;  they  abide 
to  this  day.  Among  them  are  the  joys  of  giving  and 
receiving  or,  to  say  the  same  thing  with  other  words, 
the  joys  of  loving  and  caring.  If  you  give  of  yourself — 
the  symbol  may  be  a  necklace  or  a  necktie  or  a  phone 
call  or  a  Christmas  card — you  give  because  you  love,  and 
if  you  care,  you  want  another  person  to  know  the 


joy  of  giving.  Such  gifts  of  self  cannot  change  hands 
through  walls.  The  heart  must  be  opened  to  give,  opened 
to  receive.  If  this  sounds  sentimental,  let  me 
unabashedly  proclaim  that  I  am  a  sentimental  man. 
While  I  cannot  say  that  I  spend  many  hours  in 
nostalgic  meandering,  every  now  and  then  I  try  to 
capture  a  whiff  of  the  ambience  that  existed  once  upon  a 
time,  occasionally  to  the  wonderment  of  my  younger 
friends.  They  cannot  understand  why  a  balding  man  of 
threescore  and  two  years  seems  to  derive  so  much 
satisfaction  from  firing  his  shotgun  at  nothing 
during  the  Christmas  season.  My  explanation  would 
baffle  them  just  as  much.  The  sound  of  my  shotgun  puts 
me  in  mind  of  firecrackers  at  Christmas. 
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Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Dec.  26,  1857 

by  Patty  Carter  Deveau 

Chief,  Interpretive  Programming  Section 

Parks,  Recreation  and  Historic  Sites  Division 


Two  extreme  viewpoints  exist  of  the  antebellum  South. 
One  view  depicts  a  society  supported  by  white  columns, 
shaded  by  magnolias  and  dipped  in  mint  juleps.  The  other 
remembers  a  people  held  in  shackles,  surrounded  by  cot- 
ton and  sold  at  auction.  These  two  outlooks  on  the  ante- 
bellum South  are  as  different  as  black  and  white,  and 
while  historically  they  both  reveal  something  about  the 
same  period  and  place,  psychologically  they  can  never  be 
reconciled.  But  research  into  Christmas  on  antebellum 
plantations  as  revealed  through  diaries  by  members  of 


the  planter  families  and  interviews  with  former  slaves 
(conducted  by  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  in  the  1930s) 
reveals  that  on  this  event,  the  two  viewpoints  of  the  Old 
South  merge  into  one  common  memory. 

Christmas  meant  four  particular  things  to  both  the 
planter  and  the  slave  families — a  holiday  from  work,  lots 
of  special  foods,  entertainment  and  gifts. 

Between  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day,  slaves  had 
a  holiday  from  work.  Tradition  held  that  they  would  not 
have  to  work  as  long  as  the  Yule  log  burned.  Therefore, 
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the  slaves  tried  to  locate  the  largest,  dampest  log  they 
could  find  in  order  to  prolong  the  holiday.  For  the  planter 
family,  Christmas  came  during  "The  Season,"  a  time  for 
visits  and  parties  with  friends  and  neighbors.  It  was  also 
the  week  leading  up  to  New  Year's  Day  when  all  debts 
had  to  be  settled. 

Since  hog  killing  time  usually  came  in  early  December, 
there  was  a  large  supply  of  fresh  meat  at  the  plantation  by 
the  25th.  Planters  and  slaves  shared  this  seasonal  abun- 
dance. The  table  at  the  big  house  groaned  from  the  weight 
of  feasts  such  as  the  one  on  a  middle  Georgia  plantation 
recalled  by  George  G.  Smith  of  Macon: 

"There  was  first  a  Brunswick  stew,  a  huge  turkey, 
a  boiled  ham,  a  dish  of  fried  chicken,  a  chicken 
pie,  cornbread,  lightbread,  sweet  potatoes,  fol- 
lowed by  dessert  of  cake  and  syllabub,  and  boiled 
custard,  and  sliced  potato  pie." 
Mr.  Smith  also  recalled  that  "the  cup  that  inebriates" 
went  round  the  company  freely. 

The  holiday  meal  in  the  slave  quarters  was  equally 
hearty.  One  former  slave  remembered  that  the  baking  and 
preparing  "went  on  for  days."  When  Christmas  finally 
came,  it  was  the  "big  day"  and  the  slaves  "always  had 
more  to  eat  than  you  ever  saw  on  them  days."  Their 
feast  included  fresh  meats,  sweet  breads  or  cakes,  ginger- 
bread, syrup,  fruit,  candy  and  sweet  potatoes.  Georgia 
Baker,  a  former  slave  at  the  Old  Homestead,  Alexander 
H.  Stephens'  plantation  near  Crawfordville,  described 


her  Christmas  meal: 

"cakes  of  all  kinds,  fresh  meat,  lightbread,  turkeys, 
chickens,  ducks,  geese  and  all  sorts  of  wild  game 
. . .  plenty  of  pecans,  apples  and  dried  peaches  too 
at  Christmas  ..." 
as  well  as  whiskey  for  the  adults  and  "toddy"  or  "dram" 
(whiskey  mixed  with  sweetened  water)  for  the  children. 
The  activities  and  games  in  the  slave  quarters  during 
the  holiday  week  included  dancing,  singing  and  playing 
the  banjo.  The  big  event  was  pulling  syrup  candy  when  as 
many  as  75  slaves  might  participate.   Another  activity 
which  was  especially  popular  with  the  slave  children  was 
popping  hog  bladder  balloons.  Pauline  Grice,  a  former 
Fulton  County,  Georgia  slave  explained  that  the  hog 
bladders  were  saved  from  the  hog  killings,  and 
"on  Christmas  night,  the  children  takes  them  and 
puts  them  on  the  stick.  First  they  is  all  blowed  full 
of  air  and  tied  tight  and  dry.  Then  the  children 
holds  the  bladder  in   the  fire  and   pretty  soon 
'Bang'  they  goes.  That  am  the  fireworks." 
At  the  big  house,  the  Master's  family  and  friends  also 
celebrated  the  holidays  with  music.  They  gathered  in 
the  parlor  and  listened  to  informal  piano  and  vocal  con- 
certs, or  danced  the  reel.  To  many,  Christmas  marked  the 
height  of  "The  Season,"  that  time  when  the  young  beaux 
and  belles  danced  and  courted,  and  bussed  in  the  corner. 
The  younger  children  delighted  in  games  like  blindman's 
bluff  and  trying  to  hit  a  bag  full  of  goodies  with  a  stick. 
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From  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  Magazine,  Dec,  1869 


For  the  planter's  children  and  the  slave  children,  the 
best  part  of  Christmas  came  early  in  the  morning  "before 
the  squirrels  were  up."  Little  master  and  little  mistress 
hopped  out  of  bed  and  ran  to  the  mantel  where  they 
found  their  stockings  filled  with  fruit,  nuts  and  small  toys 
left  by  Santa  Claus.  Under  the  Christmas  tree  they  found 
new  dolls,  cologne,  rocking  horses,  hoops  and  other 
presents  from  their  relatives.  Later  in  the  day,  they 
would  seek  out  their  friends  and  shout,  "Christmas  gift! 
Christmas  gift!"  The  one  who  said  it  first  won  a  gift 
from  the  slower  one. 

James  Bolton,  a  former  Oglethorpe  County  slave, 
remembered  that  "we  runned  up  to  the  big  house  early 
Christmas  morning  and  holler  out,  'Morning,  Christmas 
gift!'  Then  they  give  us  plenty  of  Santa  Claus,  and  we 
would  go  back  to  our  cabins  to  have  fun  'til  New  Year's 
Day."  "Santa  Claus"  meant  gifts  such  as  apples,  oranges, 
candy,  nuts,  dresses,  aprons,  tobacco,  drams,  cakes,  rag 
dolls,  or  even  china  dolls.  On  one  plantation,  Christmas 
was  a  time  for  special  recognition  and  the  highest  cotton- 
picker  was  awarded  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  women  who 
had  had  twins  that  year  were  given  clothes  for  the  twins 
and  a  warm  double  blanket. 

One  major  difference  appeared  in  the  various  recollec- 
tions of  a  plantation  Christmas  by  planter  and  slave 
families.  Carrie  Berry,  a  ten-year-old  Atlanta  girl,  re- 


corded in  her  diary  that  during  the  holiday  she  was  busy 
making  pumpkin  pies,  wrapping  presents,  making  cakes 
to  trim  the  tree,  and  receiving  and  giving  presents.  Other 
accounts  by  former  slaves  reveal  anticipation  for  the 
Christmas  celebration  and  receiving  gifts,  but  they  only 
mention  receiving,  not  giving  gifts.  This  distinction  points 
out  where  the  common  memory  and  Christmas  experi- 
ence must  split  apart  again. 

On  southern  plantations,  the  planters  were  the  masters, 
the  owners  and  the  benefactors.  The  slaves  were  the 
property,  the  laborers  and  the  workers.  Their  "gifts"  to 
the  master  were  hard  work  and  production,  and  in  some 
ways,  Christmas  with  its  special  food,  gifts,  and  holiday 
from  work,  was  a  fringe  benefit  for  that  work.  One  promi- 
nent black  abolitionist  and  former  slave,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, believed  that  there  was  an  ulterior  motive  behind  the 
fun.  Douglass  felt  that,  like  the  Christmas  bonus  in  to- 
day's business  world,  "these  holidays  (were)  among  the 
most  effective  means  in  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders,  of 
keeping  down  the  spirit  of  insurrection  among  the  slaves." 
Whether  the  planter's  motive  was  Christian  charity  or 
financial  common  sense  did  not  seem  to  concern  the  for- 
mer slaves,  at  least  when  they  made  their  recollections 
nearly  eighty  years  later.  In  their  memories,  the  holiday 
was  a  time  for  relaxation,  fun  and  enjoyment.  One  par- 
ticular planter  revealed  that  on  her  plantation,  Christ- 
mas was  a  time  of  sharing  and  common  fun: 

"(My  daughter)  woke  very  early  and  crept  out  of 
bed  to  her  stocking.  Seeing  it  well  filled  she  soon 
had  a  light  and  eight  little  negroes  sitting  around 
her  gazing  upon  the  treasures  in  her  stocking  and 
everything  opened  that  could  be  divided  was 
shared  with  them.  Then  their  presents  she  had 
collected  the  night  before  and  laid  upon  the  table 
were  distributed  amongst  them." 
She  ended  the  above  diary  entry,  dated  December  25, 
1 865,  with  "  'Tis  the  last  Christmas  we  shall  probably  be 
together,  Freedman!" 

The  institution  of  slavery  has  made  antebellum  history 
a  question  of  black  and  white.  The  two  viewpoints  are 
viable  as  personal  viewpoints  of  the  past,  but  with  the 
celebration  of  Christmas,  the  records  and  recollections 
reveal  a  past  which,  at  best,  was  shared  and  which,  at 
most,  was  common  to  both  planters  and  slaves. 

Research  into  Christmas  celebrations  in  Georgia  con- 
tinues at  DNR.  The  specific  sources  for  this  article  were: 
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"The  Christmas  Tree,"  by  F.  A.  Chapman. 
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And  the  white  wolf-winter,  hungry  and  frore, 
Can  prowl  the  North  by  a  frozen  door 
But  here  we  have  fed  him  on  bacon-fat 
And  he  sleeps  by  the  stove  like  a  lazy  cat. 
Here  Christmas  stops  at  everyone's  house 
With  a  jug  of  molasses  and  green,  young  boughs, 
And  the  little  New  Year,  the  weakling  one, 
Can  lie  outdoors  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Blowing  the  fluff  from  a  turkey-wing 
At  skies  already  haunted  with  Spring— 

— Stephen  Vincent  Benet 
"John  Brown's  Body" 
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History  has  recorded  that  Eng- 
land's Oliver  Cromwell  abolished 
Christmas  festivities  for  1 8  years  dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  century.  However 
it's  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  tradi- 
tion as  lovely  as  our  decorated 
Christmas  tree  was  actually  banned 
in  the  United  States  as  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century! 

It  all  came  about  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  became  president  in  1901. 
When  it  came  to  the  subject  of  cut 
Christmas  trees  to  decorate  the 
White  House  rooms  —  Roosevelt's 
answer  was  a  loud  and  most  em- 
phatic NO!  For  the  first  time  since 
President  Franklin  Pierce  had  initi- 
ated the  White  House  Christmas  tree 
custom  in  1856,  the  Presidential 
mansion  was  to  be  without  the  beauty 
and  sparkle  of  decorated  trees  for 
the  Christmas  season. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  shocking 
order  was  not  given  because  Roose- 
velt was  against  Christmas  or  its 
various  traditions,  nor  did  he  look 
upon  the  celebration  as  being  "hum- 
bug." His  reason  for  declaring  the 
ban  and  getting  the  nation  to  forego 
Christmas  trees  was  primarily  one  of 
forest  conservation.  At  that  time  all 
Christmas  trees  were  being  cut  from 
forest  lands  where  they  grew  in  a 
wild  state.  To  Roosevelt's  way  of 
thinking,  the  custom  was  a  most  de- 
structive one — and  would  soon  rob 
the  country  of  its  beautiful  forest 
lands,  if  allowed  to  continue. 

Determined  to  put  a  stop  to  what 
he  considered  "a  sheer  waste  of  God- 
given  beauty,"  he  therefore  banned 
the  use  of  the  decorated  trees  in  the 
White  House,  hoping  that  this  action 
would  set  a  good  example  for  the  rest 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  becoming 
a  means  of  leading  the  entire  nation 
to  greater  and  more  serious  thoughts 
about  forest  conservation. 

He  may  have  been  disappointed 
as  to  how  little  effect  the  edict  had 


by  Lucille  Goodyear 

on  the  country,  as  a  whole;  however, 
he  was  absolutely  unprepared  for  the 
loud  dissension  it  caused  right  in  his 
own  family.  The  Roosevelt  young- 
sters cared  little  about  how  the  rest 
of  the  country  felt;  to  them  the  lack 
of  a  decorated  Christmas  tree  was 
a  gigantic  disappointment.  Christmas 
without  a  lovely  decorated  tree  would 
not  be  Christmas  at  all.  They  pleaded 
and  cajoled,  but  the  order  stood 
unchanged. 

Undaunted,  two  of  the  boys, 
Archie  and  Quentin,  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  their  father's  ruling,  took 
matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
smuggled  in  a  lovely  evergreen  tree 
which  they  set  up  in  their  bedroom 
and  proceeded  to  decorate.  The  tree 
was  surreptitiously  viewed  and  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  household.  Every- 
one was  solemnly  sworn  to  secrecy. 
As  long  as  their  father  was  unaware 
of  the  tree's  existence,  they  were  safe 
in  their  joy. 

But,  somehow  Roosevelt  did  dis- 
cover the  presence  and  immediately 
went  into  a  thundering  rage.  It  was 
one  thing  for  children  to  go  against 
a  father's  orders  —  presidential  or- 
ders, at  that  —  but  what  was  more 
upsetting  was  that  his  own  sons  did 
not  share  his  deep  concern  about  the 
conservation  of  the  nation's  forest 
lands.  If  they  and  the  rest  of  their 
generation  were  to  share  this  utter 
disregard,  what  chance  did  the  coun- 
try's forest  lands  have  in  the  future? 

In  hopes  of  receiving  some  au- 
thoritative backing  for  his  stand  on 
the  subject — and  to  teach  his  boys  a 
much  needed  lesson — he  called  in 
his  close  friend  and  advisor,  Gifford 
Pinchot,  then  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  Pinchot,  of  all 
people,  would  know. 

Getting  a  full  report  on  the  White 
House  "tree  situation,"  Pinchot 
probably   chuckled   inwardly,   but 


nevertheless,  he  calmly  assured  the 
highly-agitated  President  that  the  su- 
pervised and  proper  harvesting  of 
trees  for  Christmas  use  was  actually 
to  the  good  of  the  forest  lands.  He 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  coun- 
try's forest  lands  were  so  thickly 
grown  that  periodic  thinnings  were 
truly  necessary  to  release  the  remain- 
ing trees  from  extreme  competition 
for  moisture,  soil,  and  sunlight  in  or- 
der to  maintain  satisfactory  forest 
growth. 

Although  still  somewhat  disgrunt- 
led, but  thoroughly  convinced  with 
Pinchot's  theory,  the  President  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  grant  his 
youngsters'  wishes  to  keep  their  pre- 
cious Christmas  tree.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  put  an  end  to  the  Presi- 
dential ban  and  reinstated  the  White 
House  Christmas  tree  custom.  Fam- 
ily peace  was  thus  restored. 

If  President  Roosevelt  was  still 
around  today,  he  would,  most  un- 
doubtedly, be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  harvesting  of  wild  Christmas  trees 
is  actually  easing.  Today,  about  70 
percent  of  all  the  natural  Christmas 
trees  sold  are  farm  planted,  nurtured 
on  special  tree  farms  for  up  to  seven 
years  and  immediately  replaced  in 
the  soil  by  new  plantings  when  cut. 
Americans  buy  over  30  million  trees 
every  year,  and  more  than  80  million 
seedlings  are  planted  annually  to 
make  certain  the  nation  gets  its  tra- 
ditional Christmas  trees.  Increasingly 
popular  is  the  purchase  of  live 
Christmas  trees  which  can  be  planted 
after  the  holiday. 

Thus,  with  the  establishment  of 
Christmas  tree  plantations,  everyone 
can  still  enjoy  the  magical  beauty  of 
our  beloved  decorated  tree  tradition. 

After  all,  it's  just  as  the  Roosevelt 
youngsters  had  exclaimed:  What 
would  Christmas  be  without  a  deco- 
rated tree? 


Christmas 

Trees 


a  look  at  one  holiday  tradition 


"Gathering  Christmas  Greens."    An  illustration  from  c.  1876. 
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This  year,  Georgians  will  decorate  approximately  a 
million  trees  for  Christmas. 

Why  do  they  do  it?  What  relationship  do  trees  have 
to  the  birth  of  Christ? 

Although  they  are  not  directly  associated  with  the 
event,  as  stars  and  angels  are,  trees  have  been  included 
in  religious  observances  for  perhaps  as  long  as  religion 
of  any  kind  has  existed. 

The  use  of  decorative  greenery  has  spanned  ages  and 
oceans,  often  representing  the  same  thing  to  people  of 
vastly  differing  beliefs.  To  the  Christian,  the  evergreens 
of  Christmas  stand  for  eternal  life  but  the  symbolism  is 
not  unique  to  the  Christian  faith.  Evergreens  represented 
everlasting  life  in  pagan  religions  long  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

During  their  celebration  of  the  winter  solstice,  ancient 
Egyptians  decorated  their  homes  with  green  fronds  to 
symbolize  "life  triumphant  over  death." 

And  the  Romans  incorporated  an  evergreen  bough 
into  their  ceremonies  observing  the  Feast  of  Saturn. 
The  feast  and  the  New  Year  celebration,  which 
followed  soon  afterward,  featured  eating,  drinking, 
exchanging  gifts  and  decorating  houses  with  lights 
and  greenery.  When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  church  leaders  abolished  the  Feast 
of  Saturn,  replacing  it  with  the  Christmas  celebration 
on  December  25,  354. 

Evergreens,  especially  holly  and  mistletoe, 
symbolized  eternal  life  to  the  Druids  of  early  France 
and  Britain.  And  ancient  Norsemen,  who  are  said  to 
have  paid  homage  to  the  fir  tree,  associated  evergreens 
with  the  sun  god  Balder. 

In  the  dark,  superstitious  days  of  old  Europe,  people 
protected  their  homes  from  witches,  ghosts  and  evil 


spirits  by  putting  evergreen  branches  above  the  door. 

The  tradition  of  decorating  trees  at  Christmastime  is 
such  an  old  one  that  its  origin  has  become  blurred. 
Many  people  credit  Martin  Luther  with  the  first 
Christmas  tree  or,  at  least,  with  the  first  lighted  one. 
He  is  said  to  have  brought  a  small  evergreen  into  his 
home  and  attached  candles  to  it  to  simulate  the  starlit 
sky  of  the  first  Christmas  Eve. 

Legend,  however,  says  an  English  missionary 
introduced  Christmas  trees  to  Germany  in  the  eighth 
century,  long  before  Luther  was  born  in  1483. 

And  some  historians  suggest  that  our  tradition  of 
decorating  Christmas  trees  evolved  from  the  combination 
of  two  old  customs.  One  was  the  "Paradise  Tree" 
featured  in  medieval  church  plays.  In  the  plays  which 
depicted  the  Garden  of  Eden,  an  evergreen  was 
decorated  with  apples  and  round  wafers  much  like  those 
used  in  Communion  services. 

The  custom  which  may  have  been  combined  with  the 
Paradise  Tree  is  an  old  German  one.  The  Christmas 
decorations  in  German  homes  hundreds  of  years  ago 
included  wooden  candlestands  with  triangular  shelves 
arranged  to  resemble  a  pyramid. 

"Christmas  Trees:  the  Tradition  and  the  Trade,"  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  says  Moravian  settlers  in  Pennsylvania 
used  wooden  pyramids  decorated  wth  candles,  apples 
and  hymn  stanzas  in  1747. 

The  date  is  an  interesting  one  because  nearly  a 
century  elapsed  before  Christmas  trees  were  widely  used 
in  America  or  England.  The  custom,  which  evidently 
originated  in  Germany,  did  not  become  popular  in 
other  countries  until  Prince  Albert,  Queen  Victoria's 
husband,  introduced  it  to  England  in  1841. 
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According  to  the  USDA  bulletin,  the  first  commercial 
sale  of  Christmas  trees  in  this  country  was  in  1851 
when  Mark  Carr  hauled  two  sled  loads  of  firs  from  the 
Catskills  to  New  York  City. 

The  fir  is  the  most  frequently  mentioned  species  in 
all  historic  accounts  of  Christmas  trees.  Some  people 
say  this  is  because  the  twigs  of  the  balsam  fir  resemble 
crosses  more  than  those  of  any  other  tree.  Whatever  the 
reason,  it  has  been  the  subject  of  poems,  songs  and 
stories  for  ages.  Two  of  the  better  known  works  are 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "The  Fir  Tree,"  and  the 
German  folk  song  "O  Tannenbaum,"  which  is  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  the  fir  tree. 

Until  1955,  the  balsam  fir  was  by  far  the  favorite 
American  Christmas  tree.  And  the  first  National 
Christmas  Tree,  set  up  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  in 
1923,  was  a  fir.  Since  1955  the  Scotch  pine  has  edged 
the  balsam  out  of  the  lead,  but  it  still  ranks  among  the 
top  five.  The  other  ranking  favorites  are  the  Douglas  fir, 
black  spruce  and  Eastern  red  cedar.  This  year's 
National  Tree  is  a  65-foot  Norway  spruce  from 
Garrett  County,  Maryland. 

All  50  states  produce  some  Christmas  trees  and  this 
year  Georgia  trees  will  account  for  20  percent  of  the 
million  the  state  will  use  at  Christmas.  Most  of  the 
Georgia  trees  were  grown  on  plantations  and  cultivated 
strictly  for  the  Christmas  market. 


B.  R.  Murray,  Extension  Forester  for  the  Rural 
Development  Center  at  Tifton,  says  Georgia  has  around 
200  commercial  Christmas  tree  growers  and  in  the  next 
five  years  will  produce  enough  trees  to  supply  50 
percent  of  the  state's  demand. 

Although  a  number  of  species  have  been  tested  in  the 
state,  the  ones  the  Georgia  growers  currently  produce 
in  the  greatest  quantities  are  the  Virginia,  white  and 
Scotch  pine,  cedar  and  white,  Norway  and  Colorado 
blue  spruce. 

As  beautiful  as  your  tree  may  be,  it  can  be  dangerous. 
Whatever  species  you  choose,  be  sure  your  tree  is  fresh 
and  green.  Then  saw  off  the  trunk  at  least  an  inch 
above  the  original  cut.  Keep  the  tree  in  a  container  of 
water  and  well  away  from  all  sources  of  heat.  Be  sure 
there  are  no  frayed  wires  in  your  lighting  system,  the 
circuits  are  not  overloaded,  and  your  decorations  are 
not  flammable. 

This  year,  as  in  the  last  several  years,  the  owners  of 
some  Christmas  tree  plantations  in  the  state  are  inviting 
customers  to  bring  the  family  out  to  choose  and  cut 
their  own  tree.  Just  like  in  the  old  days — almost. 


Georgia-grown  Christmas  trees,  like  those  shown 

below,  will  account  for  about  20%  of  the  million  trees 

used  in  this  state  this  year. 


B.  R.  Murray 
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Christmas  Givings 
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by  Susan  K.  Wood 


.or  most  people,  Christmas  gift-giving  becomes  a  more 
difficult  task  (chore?)  every  year.  While  it  may  be  "more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  finding  just  the  right  gift 
to  give  is  often  a  strain  on  the  imagination,  patience  and 
pocketbook.  You  can  only  give  perfume  to  Aunt  Jane  so 
many  times,  your  nephew  doesn't  need  another  (very 
breakable)  toy,  and  while  Dad  may  well  need  another 
pair  of  blue  socks,  that's  hardly  the  most  exciting  gift  to 
unwrap  under  the  lights  of  the  Christmas  tree.  Jewelry, 
shirts,  wallets,  ties — no,  sometimes  the  usual  just  isn't 
right. 

Here's  one  suggestion  for  the  gift  that  will  be  appre- 
ciated: let  books  be  the  answer  to  your  gift-giving  prob- 
lems. With  books,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  size 
being  wrong,  they  can't  be  the  wrong  color,  won't  cause 
tooth  decay,  don't  require  batteries  and  are  not  danger- 
ous. Besides,  who  ever  has  enough  of  them?  You  can  find 
a  variety  of  books  (for  a  variety  of  prices)  for  those  with 
interests  in  the  outdoors:  hunting,  camping,  boating, 
fishing,  hiking,  outdoor  photography  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  sport  or  type  of  recreation.  You'll  find  there  are  some 
beautiful  books  on  the  market  with  full-color  photographs 
of  native  wildflowers,  birds,  lovely  scenery,  all  of  them 
showing  nature  at  its  finest.  And  with  the  variety  of  the 
new  "coffee  table"  genre  (like  Georgia  with  photos  by 
Jimmy  Valentine),  selecting  the  right  books  can  be  a  real 


pleasure,  too. 

Regional  publications — books  about  Georgia,  her  his- 
tory, her  people,  their  lives — seem  to  be  in  their  heyday 
this  season,  and  OIG  staffers  have  run  across  several  such 
books  which  we  have  enjoyed.  These  would  make  perfect 
gifts  for  native  Georgians  and  newcomers,  too.  A  listing 
of  all  such  books  could,  of  course,  go  on  and  on,  but  by 
listing  20  or  so,  you  at  least  have  a  place  to  start  in  your 
Christmas  list-making.  Most  of  these  titles  are  from  re- 
gional publishers  like  The  Beehive  Press  in  Savannah  or 
Covington's  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  both  of 
which  do  an  outstanding  job  in  reprinting  old  editions  of 
Georgia  "classics"  (like  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet's 
Georgia  Scenes,  written  in  1835).  The  University  of 
Georgia  Press  in  Athens  is  another  not-to-be-overlooked 
publisher  of  fine  Georgia  books. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  multitude  of  local  histories 
which  include  some  fascinating  details  of  your  own 
home  county  or  town's  history.  These,  too,  would  make 
ideal  gifts. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  the  local  publishers,  you  will 
probably  find  it  most  expedient  to  order  the  books  you 
want  directly  from  the  publisher.  Write  to  The  Beehive 
Press  at  321  Barnard  Street,  Savannah  31401;  Cherokee 
Publishing  Company,  P.O.  Box  1081,  Covington  30209; 
The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  Athens  30602. 
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a  few  suggestions 


General  history: 

White  Columns  in  Georgia,  Medora  Field  Perkerson, 
Bonanza  Books,  $6.98.  (A  classic  that  can  still  be 
found  in  most  bookstores,  sometimes  at  sale  prices.) 

A  History  of  Georgia,  edited  by  Kenneth  Coleman,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  $12.50. 

Georgia  History  in  Outline,  Kenneth  Coleman,  University 
of  Georgia  Press,  $2.50.  (Paperback) 

Georgia:  A  History,  Harold  Martin,  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  for  American  Association  for  State  and 
Local  History,  $8.95. 

The  People  of  Georgia:  An  Illustrated  Social  History, 
Mills  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $30.  (".  .  .  the  story  of 
good,  simple  people,  black  and  white,  living  close  to- 
gether and  close  to  the  land,  sharing  great  hardships 
and  disappointments,"  A  beautiful  volume.) 

Totnochici,  Indian  Friend  of  the  Georgia  Colonists,  Helen 
Todd,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $7.95. 

John  Ross,  Cherokee  Chief,  Gary  Moulton,  University  of 
Georgia  Press,  $12. 

"War  Is  Hell!"  Sherman  in  Georgia,  edited  by  Mills  B. 
Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $25.  (Includes  Sherman's 
private  letters  to  his  wife  and  more  than  forty  rare 
illustrations.) 

"Dear  Mother:  Don't  grieve  about  me.  If  I  get  killed,  I'll 
only  be  dead."  Letters  from  Georgia  Soldiers  in  the 
Civil  War,  edited  by  Mills  B.  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press, 
$25.  (Contains  nearly  300  letters  and  85  drawings, 
prints  and  photographs.) 

Savannah:  A  Renaissance  of  the  Heart,  Betsy  Fancher, 
Doubleday,  $7.95.  (Copyright  1976;  check  your 
local  bookstore.) 

Savannah  Revisited:  History,  Architecture,  Restoration, 
Mills  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $20. 


Georgia's  Land  of  the  Golden  Isles,  Burnette  Vanstory, 
University  of  Georgia  Press,  $5.95. 

Milledgeville:  Georgia's  Antebellum  Capital,  James  C. 
Bonner,  University  of  Georgia  Press,  $14.50. 

General  Oglethorpe's  Georgia:  Colonial  Letters  1733- 
1743,  edited  by  Mills  B.  Lane,  The  Beehive  Press,  $36. 
(two  volumes,  674  pages.) 

Classics: 

Georgia  Scenes,  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet,  two  edi- 
tions: The  Beehive  Press,  $15,  252  pages,  12  illustra- 
tions. Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $5,  214  pages. 

The  War-Time  Journal  of  a  Georgia  Girl,  Eliza  Frances 
Andrews,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $10. 

The  History  of  Georgia,  Capt.  Hugh  McCall,  Cherokee 
Publishing  Company,  $25.  ("An  unabridged  reprint 
of  the  combined  two-volume  original."  By  one  of  the 
most  famous  Georgia  historians;  565  pages.) 

History  of  Georgia,  William  B.  Stevens,  The  Beehive 
Press,  $30.  (A  two-volume  set.  First  published  in 
1859;  the  first  account  of  colonial  Georgia.) 

The  New  South,  Henry  W.  Grady,  The  Beehive  Press,  $8. 
(Writings  and  speeches  by  the  young  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  during  the  1880s.) 

Stories  of  Georgia,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Cherokee  Pub- 
lishing Company,  $6.50. 

Miscellaneous: 

Placenames  of  Georgia,  Essays  of  John  H.  Goff,  edited 
by  Francis  Lee  Utley  and  Marion  R.  Hemperley,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Press,  $16. 

The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia,  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  The 
Cherokee  Publishing  Company,  $10. 

A  Treasury  of  Georgia  Folklore,  Ronald  G.  Killion  and 
Charles  T.  Waller,  Cherokee  Publishing  Company, 
$10. 
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Georgia  State  Parks 

A  Winter 

Retreat 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 


You  spend  the  day  watching  puffy 
white  clouds  frolic  in  a  clear,  crystal 
blue  winter  sky,  shuffling  along  in 
lonely  woods  to  the  rhythm  of  rust- 
ling brown  leaves.  Later,  campfire 
warmth  gives  away  to  the  musty  flan- 
nel warmth  of  a  sleeping  bag  and  the 
stillness  of  a  dark  night,  punctuated 
only  by  whippoorwills  and  hooting 
owls. 

With  the  falling  of  autumn's  once- 
colorful  leaves,  so,  too,  the  last  trail 
of  sightseers  is  gone.  Autumn's  glory 
has  faded  again,  leaving  only  the 
peace  of  winter. 

Winter  in  any  of  Georgia's  43  state 
parks  offers  the  best  time  and  place 
for  a  wilderness-like  retreat.  Some- 
times everyone  needs  to  get  away — 
from  the  raking  of  leaves,  cleaning 
of  gutters,  chopping  of  firewood, 
even  the  hunting  forays  and  frenzied 
football  weekends.  Winter's  onset 
does  that;  the  human  pace  slows  and 
you  just  want  to  revel  in  a  new  sea- 
son's landscape.  Pack  some  food, 
some  warm  outdoor  clothes,  your 
camera  and  a  sleeping  bag  if  you 
want,  and  retreat  to  a  winter  holiday 
in  Georgia. 

Georgia's  state  parks  are  open  in 
winter,  you  know.  Every  single  one. 
You  can  make  camp,  struggle  to 
build  a  warm  campfire  and  fall  asleep 
with  the  chilly  night  air  numbing  your 
nose.  Or  maybe  you'd  prefer  to  relax 
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Inside  a  cabin  at  Unicoi 
State  Park. 


before  a  roaring  fireplace  in  a  cozy, 
furnished  cabin  where  you  don't  feel 
compelled  to  dust  every  time  you 
turn  around.  You  won't  have  to  fight 
crowds  to  stake  out  a  good  campsite 
or  make  reservations  six  months  in 
advance  for  a  cottage.  Visiting  a 
state  park  in  December,  January  or 
March  may  mean  you  can  prop  your 
feet  before  that  warm  fireplace  while 
flakes  of  snow  fall  out  of  a  dark  sky, 
blanketing  all  in  white. 
What  To  Expect 

On  a  winter's  day,  you  can  enjoy 
an  uninterrupted  stroll  through  leaf- 
less woods  trying  to  identify  trees  by 
their  bark  and  hoping  for  a  glimpse 
of  a  white-tailed  deer.  Winter  is  a 
good  time,  too,  to  visit  the  Okefeno- 
kee  or  Georgia's  coastal  isles  without 
having  to  fight  off  interminable 
armies  of  tiny  bugs  or  to  endure  the 
muggy  summer  heat.  Laura  S. 
Walker,  Crooked  River,  Stephen  C. 
Foster  or  Reed  Bingham  parks  could 
be  your  stopping  points  for  visits  to 
the  Swamp.  Or  you  can  make  Rich- 
mond Hill  or  Skidaway  state  parks 
near  Savannah  your  headquarters 
while  visiting  the  coast  or  taking  a 
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historical  tour  of  Savannah  and  en- 
virons. 

Parks  like  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  Providence  Canyon  (a  day-use 
park  only)  are  also  good  places  to 
visit  when  summer's  crowds  are 
gone.  Maybe  you  want  to  play  a  little 
golf  at  Little  Ocmulgee  State  Park 
(or  at  Victoria  Bryant  or  Hard  Labor 
Creek  if  you  don't  mind  wearing  a 
heavier  coat  or  breaking  ice  when 
your  putt  rolls  in). 

Especially  in  winter,  state  parks 
mean  a  place  to  get  away  from  home 
for  a  welcomed  vacation  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  Yet  even  on  a  cold,  gray 
winter's  day,  activity  awaits  if  you  or 
your  children  care  to  participate.  A 
variety  of  planned  interpretive  pro- 
grams goes  on  at  selected  parks  and 
historic  sites  throughout  the  winter. 
Contact  the  Parks  and  Historic  Sites 
Division  for  more  information. 
Snow 

For  most  Georgians,  the  forecast 
of  snow  is  enough  to  excite  old  and 
young  alike.  The  white  stuff  blankets 
most  of  the  state  with  such  infre- 
quency  that  a  quarter-inch  of  the 
stuff  is  cause  for  celebration.  But  in 
the  mountains  of  north  Georgia,  es- 
pecially at  Vogel,  Unicoi,  Moccasin 
Creek,   Black   Rock  Mountain   and 


Cloudland  Canyon  state  parks,  win- 
ter means  snow  and  you  can  almost 
expect  at  least  a  dusting  of  white  on 
any  given  winter  weekend.  And  if 
you're  lucky,  you'll  get  snowed  in 
and  just  have  to  stay  another  day.  (In 
fact,  you  might  take  along  an  extra 
day's  supply  of  food,  just  in  case.) 
Last  winter  on  a  particularly 
snowy  Saturday,  Vogel  State  Park 
was  a  winter  wonderland:  the  lake 
was  frozen,  everything  was  blindingly 
white  and  more  snow  was  falling. 
Blood  Mountain  was  hardly  visible. 
Cottages  were  filling  up  fast  with  ad- 
venturers from  further  south  search- 
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ing  for  —  and  finding  —  snow,  the 
likes  of  which  some  had  never  seen , 
before. 

If  you're  of  a  mind  to  venture  up 
to  your  favorite  north  Georgia  state 
park  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday  this 
winter,  heed  this  word  of  advice. 
Know  how  to  drive  in  snowy/icy  con- 
ditions, drive  cautiously,  take  along 
snow  tires  or  chains  if  you  have  them 
and  phone  ahead  to  your  desination 
if  you  want  to  stay  overnight. 

Visiting  any  of  Georgia's  state 
parks  —  north  or  south  —  might  be 
just  what  you  need  to  get  you  through 
'til  it's  springtime  again. 
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Westville 

of  Christmas  Past 


by  Priscilla  Crumpler 
Photos  by  Tasker  Johnson 


The  aroma  of  baking  gingerbread, 
hot  wassail  and  log  fires  fills  the  cool, 
clean  December  air.  It's  a  Christmas 
fragrance  from  out  of  the  past,  here 
today.  You're  in  Westville,  Georgia, 
where  it's  always  1850. 

Westville,  half  a  mile  from  Lump- 
kin, bustles  with  old-fashioned 
Christmas  activities  during  the  sea- 
son. This  year  holiday  festivities 
begin  on  December  9  and  continue 
through  December  30.  There  will  be 
special  music;  colorful  traditional 
decorations;  and  celebrations  typical 
of  a  past  era. 

Westville  is  a  living  history  village 
of  authentically  restored  buildings 
depicting  the  culture  of  southwest 
Georgia  in  the  1850s.  It  is  sponsored 
by  Westville  Historic  Handicrafts, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  educational  corpo- 
ration chartered  in  1966.  It  occupies 
60  acres  of  land  surrounded  by  an 
unspoiled  landscape  with   a  bowl- 
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shaped  terrain  that  naturally  screens 
it  from  any  twentieth  century  influ- 
ence. "We  are  a  functioning  village, 
we  make  what  we  need  to  fulfill  our 
own  needs  just  as  in  1850,"  com- 
mented Sue  Moye,  a  trustee  of  the 
village.  "If  we  need  brick,  we  make 
our  own  brick.  We  also  repair  furni- 
ture and  grow  our  own  cotton  for 
weaving." 

Many  of  the  buildings  at  West- 
ville  were  relocated  in  their  present 
Westville  sites  from  other  locations 
in  or  around  Stewart  County.  The 
church  and  farmhouse  were  moved 
a  greater  distance.  However,  the 
architectural  design  of  the  two  is  al- 
most identical  to  the  design  of  the 
1850s-vintage  Stewart  County  build- 
ings, reflecting  a  lifestyle  reminiscent 
of  southwest  Georgia  during  another 
time. 

"The  village  is  decorated  so  at- 
tractively during  Christmas,"  Mrs. 
Moye  explained.  Different  groups 
help  to  decorate  Westville  in  the 
1850s  manner  for  the  Yuletide  fes- 
tivities. Decorations  are  thoughtfully 
designed  and  consist  of  native  fruits, 
nuts,  luscious  greens  and  berries, 
and  anything  else  that  would  have 
been  convenient  to  Georgians  more 
than  a  century  ago. 

At  Westville,  Christmas  finds  even 
the  street  posts  draped  with  greens 
and  berries  adding  to  the  holiday 
spirit.  The  village  is  decorated  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent nationalities  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Stewart  County — the  Scots,  Eng- 
lish, German  and  French. 

"America  is  a  composite  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities,  so  we  at  West- 
vile  incorporated  these  traditions  in 
our  holiday  celebrations,"  stated 
Mrs.  Moye.  For  example,  "First 
Footing,"  an  old  Scottish  custom, 
holds  that  on  the  first  day  of  each 
holiday  season  guests  should  bring 
these  symbolic  gifts  as  a  wish  for  the 
approaching  New  Year:  coal  for  a 
warm  house;  an  evergreen  bough  for 
a  long  life;  and  bread  for  a  full 
larder.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
pect visitors  to  bring  these  gifts  to 
Westville,  an  arrangement  of  the 
symbolic  offering  rests  on  the  buffet 
in  the  McDonald  house,  the  1850s 
home  of  a  wealthy  Scottish  family 
from  Cuthbert,  Georgia.  On  the  din- 


ing table,  a  Williamsburg  apple  tree 
made  of  richly-colored  fruits  and 
boxwood  greens  makes  a  lovely  com- 
plement to  the  buffet  arrangement. 

The  only  guideline  set  for  bringing 
holiday  cheer  to  Westville  is  that  the 
ornaments,  garlands,  wreaths  and 
other  decorations  must  be  natural 
and  simple.  In  the  1850s  there  were 
no  such  things  as  store-bought  trees, 
holly  and  plastic  Santas.  So  the  more 
elegant  houses  in  Westville  Village 
display  exquisite  decorations  using 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  nuts  and  col- 
ored ribbons.  In  the  more  simple 
farm  houses,  a  Westville  Christmas 
means  decorations  of  pine  boughs, 
cedar  branches,  cotton  balls,  holly 
and  chinaberries.  Farm  families 
could  scarcely  afford  "extras"  like 
multihued  ribbons  so  they  made  their 
special  Christmas  cheer  from  the 
things  they  grew  or  gathered  nearby. 

In  the  Singer  house,  Lumpkin's 
old  shoemaker's  home,  stands  the 
traditional  German  Christmas  tree. 
On  December  23,  the  Yuletide  sea- 
son is  celebrated  in  the  Singer  house 
by  lighting  the  Christmas  tree  that 
is  illuminated  by  beautiful  rustic- 
brown  candles  attached  to  its  limbs 
by  old-fashioned  candle  holders. 
Candle  wax  is  melted  down  with 
copper  pennies  to  produce  the 
strangely  beautiful  color  of  the  West- 
ville-made  candles.  The  Christmas 
tree's  ornaments  include  gingerbread 
men,  popcorn  strings  and  handmade 
yarn  dolls.  Last  year  two  of  the  bril- 


liantly-colored yarn  dolls  were  sent 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  requested  as' 
traditional  decorations  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree  at  the  home  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Mondale. 

Even  the  pictures  and  mirrors  in 
the  Singer  house  are  dressed  for  the 
season  with  sprigs  of  holly  and  other 
greens  on  their  corners.  And  an  old- 
time  arrangement  of  bright  red  apples 
and  magnolia  boughs  garnishes  the 
ledge  over  the  front  door. 

The  former  country  home  of  a 
Lumpkin  French  Huguenot  family 
which  now  stands  at  Westville  will 
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be  the  featured  house  this  Christmas. 
The  Moye  Whitehouse  will  be 
adorned  with  traditional  French 
Christmas  decorations  in  the  1850 
style. 

Even  though  it  is  trimmed  with  the 
least  expensive  and  simplest  decora- 
tions, the  Patterson-Marrett  farm- 
house is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
seven  decorated  homes  at  Westville. 
The  double-pen  log  cabin  which  was 
brought  to  the  village  from  South 
Carolina  is  sure  to  be  a  special  fa- 
vorite of  every  visitor. 

The  Patterson-Marrett  house 
claims  one  quaint  Christmas  orna- 
ment, the  kissing  ball.  This  inventive 
creation,  made  of  peach  pits,  hangs 
in  a  doorway  of  the  old  log  cabin 
just  as  would  a  ball  of  mistletoe.  But 
the  most  beautiful  decoration  of  all 


is  the  rope-hung  Advent  wreath. 
With  Westville-made  copper-colored 
candles  and  rope-hung  greenery,  it 
combines  an  antique  appearance 
with  a  pleasing  air  of  simplicity. 

Westville's  Climax  Presbyterian 
Church,  adorned  at  Christmas  with 
thick,  dark  evergreen  boughs  on  the 
pews  and  pulpit,  stands  today  very 
much  as  it  would  have  during  the 
Christmas  of  1851,  the  year  of  its 
dedication. 

Although  the  decorated  buildings 
and  homes  at  Westville  are  interest- 
ing to  see,  the  highlights  of  a  West- 
ville Christmas  are  the  Yuletide 
activities. 

The  first  activity  of  the  Christmas 
season  is  The  Lighting  of  the  Yule 
Log  and  the  Hanging  of  the  Greens. 
These  symbolic  ceremonies  will  be 
held  on  December  9,  at  Westville's 
Yellow  Creek  Camp  Meeting  Arbor. 
The  arbor  is  a  large,  open-air  taber- 
nacle where  ten-day  revivals  were 
held  in  the  1850s.  These  celebra- 
tions, attended  by  visitors  from  across 
the  state,  are  religious  in  tone,  recall- 
ing the  real  meaning  of  Christmas. 
The  Yule  Log  Ceremony  begins  with 
the  excitement  of  finding  a  yule  log. 
After  the  customary  yule  log  is  deco- 
rated with  brightly-colored  ribbons 
and  bows  and  hidden  in  nearby 
woods,  all  fifth  graders  in  attendance 
are  given  the  go-ahead  to  begin  the 
hunt.  When  the  log  is  found,  the 
finder  is  brought  before  the  audience 
and  given  a  traditional  cup  of  wassail 
and  a  toast  of  good  wishes.  He  is  also 
presented  with  an  enscribed  yule  log 
cup  and  invested  with  a  hat  and 
scarf. 

The  Hanging  of  the  Greens  fol- 
lows. A  boy  with  a  wreath  which 
symbolizes  Christ's  unending  love 
and  a  girl  with  a  garland,  the  greens 
symbolizing  eternal  life,  lead  the  pro- 
cessional down  the  aisle  to  the  box- 
like fireplace  where  the  greens  are 
temporarily  hung  overhead.  Then  the 
yule  log  is  brought  in,  escorted  by 
the  finder  who  places  the  traditional 
sheaf  of  juniper  on  the  log.  The  yule 
log  lighter  sprinkles  it  with  oil  three 
times,  expressing  a  traditional  wish 
with  each  sprinkle,  and  lights  it  with 
a  splinter  from  the  previous  year's 
log.  The  lighting  of  the  log  symbol- 
izes the  light  that  came  into   the 


world  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
Lighting  of  the  Log  ceremony  is  ac- 
companied by  the  Passing  of  the 
Light,  symbolic  of  the  spread  of  Chis- 
tianity  throughout  the  world. 

Next,  it  is  time  for  the  Wassailing 
Procession.  While  the  carolers  sing 
"The  Wassail  Song,"  the  wassail  and 
yule  log  cakes,  which  are  shaped  like 
logs  and  covered  with  chocolate  icing 
to  simulate  the  bark  of  the  yule  log, 
are  brought  before  the  "bell  ringer" 
who  gives  the  wassail  toast  and  ex- 
plains the  tradition  of  the  yule  log 
cake,  beans  and  peas.  Peas  (for  the 
ladies)  are  baked  into  one  end  of 
the  yule  log  cake  and  beans  (for  the 
men)  are  baked  in  the  other  end. 
When  served,  the  men  and  women 
get  a  slice  of  cake  from  the  appro- 
priate end.  According  to  tradition, 
those  who  get  a  bean  or  pea  in  their 
slice  of  cake  will  have  a  year  of  good 
luck.  All  are  then  invited  to  the 
McDonald  house  where  the  greens 
will  be  hung  for  the  season  and  then 
to  Westville's  Old  Lumpkin  Acade- 
my to  join  in  the  drinking  of  wassail 
and  the  cutting  of  the  two  yule  log 
cakes,  one  symbolizing  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  the  other  symbolizing 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  final  holiday  celebration  at 
Westville,  on  December  30,  is  the 
Burning  of  the  Greens.  The  old  cus- 
tom of  burning  all  of  the  dried  greens 
which  were  cut  and  used  as  decora- 
tions throughout  the  Christmas  sea- 
son is  a  cherished  experience  for 
everyone.  The  traditional  Burning  of 
the  Greens  signifies  the  Lighting  of 
the  Magi's  Way. 

The  Yuletide  season  at  Westville 
is  more  than  just  a  spirited  time  of 
cheer,  it  is  a  personal  experience  that 
will  be  a  lasting  memory  just  as  if 
you  had  actually  spent  Christmas  in 
southwest  Georgia  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago. 

All  of  Westville's  special  activities 
begin  at  3:00;  however,  the  buildings 
in  the  village  are  decorated  all  during 
the  Yuletide  season  (December  3- 
30).  Westville  is  open  daily  from 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  on  Sunday  from 
1-5  p.m.,  and  closed  December  25 
and  January  1. 

Westville  is  located  just  outside 
Lumpkin  in  southwest  Georgia.  It  is 
35  miles  south  of  Columbus. 
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Audubon 

Christmas 

Bird  Count 


by  Gib  Johnston 


Between  December  17  and  January  2,  thousands 
of  people  all  across  the  United  States  are  out  counting 
birds.  Last  December  18,  87  individuals  gathered  in  a 
15-mile  circle  near  Marietta,  Georgia,  spent  more  than 
700  individual  hours  in  the  field  and  drove  over 
a  thousand  miles.  What  did  they  accomplish  together? 
They  counted  14,498  birds  of  86  different  species. 

This  is  the  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count,  a 
nationwide  event  that  has  nothing  more  to  do  with 
Christmas  than  that  it  occurs  in  late  December.  But  the 
bird  count,  a  major  activity  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  is  a  tradition,  too  (just  like  the  December  25th 
one),  a  tradition  that  was  started  by  Frank  Chapman, 
an  amateur  ornithologist,  79  years  ago.  The  annual 
Christmas  Bird  Count  is  also  a  time  of  fun,  friendship 
and  sometimes  celebration  among  a  group  of  people 
who  happen  to  be  interested  in  birds  and  in  bird 
watching. 

The  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count  involves 
large  numbers  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  gathering 
in  weather  sometimes  so  brisk  or  cold  or  wet  as  to  be 
uncomfortable,  and  then  proceeding  to  swarm  over  field, 
forest  and  shore  on  a  mission  that  itself  seems 
strange  to  a  lot  of  folks.  The  mission?  To  observe  and 
carefully  record  all  the  birds  that  can  be  seen. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  scientists  and 
environmentalists  found  that  such  dedicated  hobbyists 
— most  are  members  of  the  National  Audubon  Society — 
were  producing  large  amounts  of  accurate  and  valuable 
data,  and  scientists  began  using  this  information  to 
learn  about  bird  migration  and  the  health  and 
dynamics  of  bird  populations.  Information  like  this  can 
be  used  in  furthering  protection  of  threatened  or 
endangered  species,  for  greater  understanding  of  habitat 
requirements  and  life  cycles  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  type  of  data  has  been  used,  for  instance,  to  prevent 
the  collision  of  aircraft  with  flocks  of  migrating  birds. 

The  Audubon  Christmas  Bird  Count  is  a  day-long 
activity  on  a  cold  Saturday  or  Sunday  morning 


which  usually  begins  at  around  7  a.m.,  usually  with 
breakfast  in  some  convenient  restaurant.  Volunteers 
from  local  Audubon  Society  chapters  are  divided  into 
smaller  groups  (usually  three  or  four  to  a  group) 
and  assigned  a  segment  of  a  pre-determined  locale  to 
cover. 

If  last  year's  Marietta  Bird  Count  is  indicative,  the  day 
is  frenzied  with  activity  and  rivalry.  Each  group 
makes  plans  over  breakfast  to  do  better  than  the  other 
groups  and  they  develop  tactics  on  how  to  go  about  it. 
There's  a  lot  of  pride  and  prestige  involved  in  who 
counts  the  most  birds  or  lists  the  most  species 
or  sees  the  most  unusual  species,  and  a  real  competitive 
nature  surfaces  among  participants.  They  eat  quickly, 
then  hurry  to  their  cars  and  on  to  the  area  to  which 
they  were  assigned.  Once  on  scene,  they  slow  their  pace, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  to  examine  every  habitat 
carefully  for  sight  or  sound  of  birds.  Each  bird  seen 
is  recorded,  studied  and  admired  as  long  as 
necessary.  When  the  entire  area,  this  subdivision  of  their 
assigned  subdivision,  has  been  exhausted  of  sightings, 
their  hurried  pace  commences  again.  It  continues 
during  the  drive  to  the  next  locale,  usually  a  mile  or  two 
away;  enroute,  there  is  serious  conversation  and  friendly 
argument  about  the  birds  thus  far  seen.  Any  newcomer 
to  the  group  is  subtly  quizzed  about  his  knowledge 
of  birds  and  their  habits.  It's  a  combination 
of  good  fun  and  serious  business.  The  entire  day  is 
spent  in  almost  frantic  travel,  good  conversation  and 
meticulous  combing  of  each  site  for  birds. 

The  only  break  in  the  routine  is  for  lunch,  when  four 
or  five  of  the  small  groups  gather  at  someone's  motor 
home,  parked  in  a  convenient  parking  lot,  or  at 
a  nearby  restaurant  to  dine  and,  more  importantly, 
compare  notes  on  the  morning's  activities.  After  lunch, 
the  urgent  pace  begins  again  and  continues  until 
nightfall.  The  count  stops  just  before  dark  and  after 
supper,  many  counters  gather  at  someone's  home  to 
make  a  final  tally  of  what  has  been  seen  that  day. 
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Experiences  of  the  day  are  exchanged.  Once  the  final 
totals  are  announced,  there  are  congratulations  all 
around,  and  the  party  likely  continues  into  the  evening. 

Why  do  people  spend  an  entire  day  of  their  weekend 
doing  this?  During  the  week  they  are  engaged 
in  normal  pursuits  such  as  medicine,  law,  commerce, 
industry  and  government.  There  are  secretaries,  laborers, 
retirees,  students,  butchers  and  clerks,  merchants 
and  teachers.  For  all  of  them,  bird-watching  is  a  hobby, 
although  some  are  more  serious  about  their  avocation 
than  others.  Each  participant  in  the  Christmas 
Count  looks  upon  their  contribution  with  pride  and 
a  feeling  of  accomplishment.  But  the  data  they  compile, 
although  important,  are  not  the  real  reasons  the 
birdwatchers  brave  the  cold  December  weather  to  count 
birds.  It's  more  likely  that  they're  out  there  just  for 
the  fun  of  it. 

There  are  many  Georgians  who  participate 
in  the  counts  each  year.  There  are  Christmas  Bird  Counts 
in  Albany,  Athens,  Augusta,  Brunswick,  Columbus, 
Dalton,  Dublin,  Rome  and  Thomasville.  Other  groups 
converge  on  the  state's  national  wildlife  refuges  such  as 
Harris  Neck  and  Okefenokee  and  on  Callaway 
Gardens  and  Sapelo  Island.  All  abide  by  the  rules  from 
the  National  Audubon  Society;  only  the  peripheral 
activies  are  different.  The  main  theme,  however,  is  the 
same  from  Alaska  to  the  Florida  Keys:  birds. 

If  you  would  like  to  join  the  Audubon  Christmas  Bird 
Count  this  December,  contact  the  Audubon  Society 
in  your  area  or  the  Information  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  for  further 
information. 
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by  Susan  K.  Wood 
by  Joseph  McAleavey 
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Carolina   chickadee,    on    the    other 
hand,  is  strictly  a  southerner. 

Chickadees  are  generally  very 
friendly,  even  tame  birds,  seemingly 


showmanship.  Although 
is  believed  to  consist  of 
i  insects,  insect  eggs  and 
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me  Carolina  chickadee's  call, 
"chick-a-dee-dee"  or  just  "dee-dee," 
is  faster  and  more  high-pitched  than 
the  call  of  his  cousin,  the  black- 
capped.   In   spring,   you   may   hear 


them  singing  out  in  a  four  syllabled 
call,  "fee-bee,  fee-bay." 

Chickadees  can  usually  be  found 
in  the  company  of  titmice  (also  in  the 
Paridea  family),  nuthatches  and 
small  woodpeckers  —  other  insect- 
eaters  that  also  feast  on  seeds.  As 
spring  approaches,  the  chickadee 
groups  break  up.  The  birds  begin  to 
pair  off  and  start  building  their  nests 
inside  rotten  stumps  or  branches,  old 
fence  posts  or  holes  in  trees,  though 
chickadees  rarely  venture  higher  than 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  average  cavity  is  only  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  birds  excavate 
the  sites  themselves.  They  build  their 
nests  of  moss  and  plant  down  or 
even  bits  of  cotton,  rabbit  fur  and 
feathers  when  these  can  be  found. 

The  female  (which  looks  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  male)  lays  six  to 
eight  white,  lightly  dotted  eggs  dur- 
ing late  March  or  early  April.  Each 
pair  of  chickadees  raises  just  one  set 
of  young  per  year. 

The  Carolina  chickadee — a  friend- 
ly little  bird  that  is  a  delight  to  watch. 
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CHICKADEE 


by  Susan  K.  Wood 
Art  by  Joseph  McAleavey 


With  the  black  cap  and  bib  that  is 
his  trademark,  the  friendly  chickadee 
is  a  little  bird  (4V4  to  43A")  whose 
inquisitive  nature  makes  him  a  de- 
light to  watch.  He  can  be  quite  an 
acrobat,  hanging  first  upside-down, 
then  right-side-up  or  sideways,  then 
flitting  away  in  a  blink  of  your  eye. 

The  Carolina  chickadee  (Par us 
carolinensis)  is  fairly  common  in  the 
South,  especially  in  the  woods,  the 
coastal  swamps  and  even  in  residen- 
tial areas.  This  bird's  look-alike  cous- 
in, the  black-capped  chickadee,  is 
larger  (43A  to  5Vz")  and  has  a 
longer  tail  and  smaller  bib,  but  the 
two  are  most  easily  distinguishable 
by  their  range.  The  black-capped  is 
found  primarily  from  Ontario  and 
Newfoundland  south  through  the  up- 
per Midwest,  Pennsylvania,  southern 
New  Jersey  and  occasionally  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  He 
does  migrate  to  some  extent.  The 
Carolina  chickadee,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  strictly  a  southerner. 

Chickadees  are  generally  very 
friendly,  even  tame  birds,  seemingly 


given  to  showmanship.  Although 
their  diet  is  believed  to  consist  of 
two-thirds  insects,  insect  eggs  and 
larvae  (despite  the  short,  straight 
bill),  the  plumpish  bird  with  soft, 
fluffy  feathers  does  frequent  feeders 
and  can  even  be  enticed  to  eat  from 
a  person's  hand.  At  the  feeder,  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  suet,  peanut 
butter,  sunflower  seeds  and  nut  ker- 
nels. If  the  feeder  happens  to  be 
empty  when  he  comes  calling,  he  can 
let  you  know  in  a  hurry  with  a  loud, 
shrill  voice.  If  he  sees  you  at  a  win- 
dow, he  may  perch  on  a  tree  or  post 
as  close  to  you  as  possible,  hang  up- 
side down  and  complain  raucously 
until  you  replenish  his  feeder.  He 
may  even  meet  you  at  the  feeder.  In 
his  energetic  manner,  he  will  snatch 
a  seed,  dart  off  into  a  tree  to  crack 
and  eat  it,  then  flit  back  for  another 
seed. 

The  Carolina  chickadee's  call, 
"chick-a-dee-dee"  or  just  "dee-dee," 
is  faster  and  more  high-pitched  than 
the  call  of  his  cousin,  the  black- 
capped.   In   spring,   you   may  hear 


them  singing  out  in  a  four  syllabled 
call,  "fee-bee,  fee-bay." 

Chickadees  can  usually  be  found 
in  the  company  of  titmice  (also  in  the 
Paridea  family),  nuthatches  and 
small  woodpeckers  —  other  insect- 
eaters  that  also  feast  on  seeds.  As 
spring  approaches,  the  chickadee 
groups  break  up.  The  birds  begin  to 
pair  off  and  start  building  their  nests 
inside  rotten  stumps  or  branches,  old- 
fence  posts  or  holes  in  trees,  though 
chickadees  rarely  venture  higher  than 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  average  cavity  is  only  about  four 
inches  deep,  and  the  birds  excavate 
the  sites  themselves.  They  build  their 
nests  of  moss  and  plant  down  or 
even  bits  of  cotton,  rabbit  fur  and 
feathers  when  these  can  be  found. 

The  female  (which  looks  no  dif- 
ferent from  the  male)  lays  six  to 
eight  white,  lightly  dotted  eggs  dur- 
ing late  March  or  early  April.  Each 
pair  of  chickadees  raises  just  one  set 
of  young  per  year. 

The  Carolina  chickadee — a  friend- 
ly little  bird  that  is  a  delight  to  watch. 
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